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H  E  war  carried  on  for  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
had  raifed  a  ferment  in  the  /our  quarters  of  the  * 

world,  which  for  the  tv/o  laft  centuries  have  felt 
the  effeds  of  that  reftlefs  fpirit  with  which  Europe 
hath  been  agitated. '  All  kingdoms  were  Ihaken 
by  the  contefts  excited  on  account  of  one^  which 
tinder  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.  had  (truck  terror 
into  them  all.  The  influence  of  a  houfe  whofe 
fovereigflty  extended  over  five  or  fix  dates,  had 
raifed  the  Spanifh  nation  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs 
which  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering  to  her. 
At  the  iamc  time  another  houfe  whofe  j)Ower  was 
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BOOK  ftill  fapcrior,  as  its  domihions  were  more  conned- 
XVI.     eti  together,  "was  Jlmbitious   of  giving  the  liw  to 
that  haughty  nation.     The  names  of  Auftria  «ncl 
Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  laft  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  fuperiority,  which  (bould  no  longer  be 
cohfidered  as  precarious  ot' doubtful  be(weeh  them. 
The  point  of  conteft  was,  which  Ihould  have  the 
grcateft  number  of  crowns,  to  boaft  the  pofieflSon 
of,     Europe,  diviiled  between  the  clakhs  of  the 
two  houfes,  which  were  n6t  altogether  groundlefs, 
was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  branches, 
but  wbuVd  not  permit  that  feveral  crowtis  ibould 
center  in  one  houfe,  as  they  formerly  did.     Every 
power  took  op  arms  to  difperfe  or  divide  a  vaft  in- 
heritance-, and  refolved  to  difmcmber  it,  rather 
tKan  fuffer  it  to  be  attached  to  one,  which,  wkh 
this  additional  weight  of  (Irength,  mud  infallibly 
deftroy  the  balance  of  all  the  reft.     As  the   war 
was  fupported  by  each  party  with  numerous  forces 
and  great  (kill,  with  warlike  people  and  experi- 
enced generals,  it  continued  a  long  time  :  it  defo- 
laicd  the  countries  it  fliould  have  fuccoured,  and 
even  ruined   nations  that  had  no  concern  in   it. 
Viftory,  which  ihould  have  determined  the  con- 
teft, was  io  variable,  that  it  ferved  only  to  increaCb 
the  genci'al  flame.  The  fame  troops  that  were  fuc- 
cefsfuLin  one  country,  were  defeated  in  another. 
The  people  who  conquered  by  fca,  were  worftcd 
on  land.     The  news  of  the  lofs  of  a  iket  and  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.     Sue- 
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ccfi  attcraately^  favoared  t^h  party,  and  by  thU^oo  K 
ioconftancy  fcrved  onlyrtocompiete  the  mutual  de-  xvi 
ftruft^on  of  bocK  At  length,  when  the  blood,  and 
trcafure  of  the  fcveral  fiates  wene  exhaufted,  and 
after  a  feries^f  cj^laoiities.  and  expences  that  had 
lafted  near  tw^elye  years,  the  people  who  had  .pro* 
fited  by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  contcfts,  were  anxious  of  recovering  the  loflqs 
tfaey  had  fuftained.  They  endeavoured  to  find  in 
cbe  new  world  the  means  of  peopling  and  re  ella- 
blilhing  the  old.  France  Hrft  turned  her  views 
cowards  North- America,  to  which  (he  was  invited 
by  the  timilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  the  iflan4 
of  Cape-Breton  became  in) mediately  the  obje£l  of 
iier  attention. 

Th«   Englifh  confidered  this^  poffcffion  as  an  „  Tl»« 

^  "^  French  to 

equivalent  for  all  that  the  French  had  loft  by  the  i-ecover 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  not  being  entirely  recon-  mcHoffM 
cilcd  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  allow-  JlJ^t^f/*"^ 
cd  to  people  and  fortify  it.     They  faw  no  other  Cape-Bre- 
method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod-fi(hery,  eftabiim 

and  makiqg  the  entrance  into  Canada  difficult  for  able  Biht^ 
their  ihips.     The  moderation  of  queen  Anne,  or,  ""*^^** 
perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  minifters,  prevent- 
ed France  from  being  expofed  to  this  frefli  mortiB^ 
cation  :   and   (he  was  authorifed  to  make   what 
aJcerations  fhe  thought  proper  at  Cape-Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulphof  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45ih  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  fo 
thecaft^  on  the  fam^  gulph,  .an4  is  only   15  or 
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B  0  0  K  i6  leagues  diftant  from  it ;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia 
XVI.  is  only  fcparated  from  the  ifland  by  a  ftreight,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre- 
ton thus  fuuated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
its  enemies,  threatened  their  poflcflioris,  while  It 
protcdled  thofe  of  France.  '  The  iOand  nicafures 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  furroundcd  with  little  Iharp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other   by   the  waves, 

* 

above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible..  All 
its  harbours  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but   a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall  veflek,.  in 

*  creeks,  or  between  idets.  Fxcept  In  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furfacc  of  the  country  has  but  littte 
folidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  In  other  refpedls,  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  re- 
main frozen  a  long  time,  ot*  to  the  number  of 
f  )refts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
the  efFe<5t  of  which  is  bcfides  dccreafed  by  perpe- 
tual clouds. 

« 

Though  fome  filhermen  had  long  relbrted  to 
Cape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French  who 
tock  pofllfTion  of  it  in  Auguft  \yi;j^  were  pro- 
perly   the   firft   inhabitants.     They    changed    its 

•  name  into  that  of  IQe  Royale,  and"  fixed   upon 

fort 
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fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fcttlcment.     This  book 
harbour  was   two  leagues  in  circumference.     The    xvi. 
fhips  which  came  to  the  very  (hore,  were  flieUercd 
from  winds.     Forefts    affording  oak  fufficieni  to.^. 
build  and  fortify  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand^* 
the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren   than  in   other 
parts,  and  the  fifhery  was  more  plentiful.     This 
harbour  might  have  been  made  impregnable  at  a 
trifling  expence,  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
it,  (a  circumftance  that  had  at  Brfl  made  a  ftrongcr 
imprcflion  than  the  advantages  refultlng  from  it)  ' 
occalioncd  it  to  be  abandoned  after  great  labour 
had  been  bellowed  upon  it.     They  then   turned  - 
their  views  to  Louiibourg,  the  accefs  to  which  was 
ealier,  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fc*  ' 
curity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  fit ua ted  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifiand,  is  at  leaft  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narroweft  part.  Its  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gulph. 
very  commodious  for  refitting  fiiips  of  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  No« 
vember  till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo  till , 
June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naturally  narrow* 
is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  ifiand  ^  the  cannon  of 
«hich  playing  upon  a  level  with,  the  furiace  of. 
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B  o  o  K  the  wat^r,    would  fink  (hips  of  any   Gze,  thar 
XVI.     (hould  attennpc  to  force  the  pafiage.     The  batter 
rics,  one  of  thirty- fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty-- 
four  pounders,  ereded  on  the  two  oppofite  Ihorcs^ 
would  fupport  and  crc^s  this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs' 
into  the  Tea,  and  is  aibout  half  a  league  in  circuit ;. 
the  (treets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almofl  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  of 
ftooe,  were  conftruftcd  at  the  expencc  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  ereft* 
ed,  that  projeft  a  confiderable  way  into  the  har* 
bour,  and  arc  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  fhips. 

The  fortification  of  'Louifbourg  was  only  begun 
la  1720.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  and  is  fupplicd  with  all  the  works 
that  can  render  a  place  formidable.  A  f^ace  of 
about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram« 
parts  on  the  fide  next  the  Tea,  which  was  thought 
fufficiently  defended  by  its  ficuation.  It  was  clofed 
Only  with  a  fimple  dyke.  The  fea  was  fo  (hallow 
in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  narrow  canal^ 
inacceflible  from  the  number  of  its  reefs  to  any 
(hipping  whatever.  The  fire  from  the  fide  baf- 
tions  completely  fccured  this  fpot  from  any  attack. 
The  ncceffity  of  bringing  fkoile  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  proper  for  thcfc  great  works^ 
fbmetimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made 
them  be   difcontinucd.    More  th^n  thirty  miU 
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lioo$*  were  expended  gpot)  them*  This  was  not  r  o  o  K 
.tboi^ght  too  great  a  fuip  for  the  fupport  of  the  xvi. 
filhcnes»  for  fecgring  tjiQ  comrpunipation  between 
France  and  Canada,  s^nd  for  obcaiciing  a  fecurity 
or  retreat  to  (hips  in  tinoe  of  war  coniiog  from  the 
ibuthern  illands.  Nature  and  found  policy  re- 
<}uired  that  the  riches  of  the  fputh  (hould  be  ^ro* 
tcfted  by  the  ftrength  of  the  nonh. 

In  the  year  J  714,  fome  fifliermen,  who  till  then 
bad  lived  in  Newfoundland,  feitled  in  this  ifland. 
It  was  expected  that  their  number  would  foon  have 
been  increaied  by  the  AcaJians,  who  were  at  li* 
bmy,  fronn  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted 
them,  10.  icmosc  with  all  their  eStfls,  and  evcm 
(Q  difpof^  Qf  their  eftates ;  bUc  thefc  hopes  were 
difappojnted.  The  J&cadians  chofe  rather  to  re- 
tain their  pofiVflaons  under  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious 
advantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attach* 
meat  to  France.  Their  place  was  fopplied  by 
ibme  diftre0ed  adventurers  from  Europe,  who 
caipc  over  from  lime  to  time,  to  Cape- Brecon,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  gradually  incrcafed 
to  the  nunr^b^r  of  four  tboufand.  They  were  fet- 
tled at  Louiibouig,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe, 
Kericka,  and  on  all  the  coafts  whercnhey  found  a 
proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves   to 

agriculture,    the   foil   being  xmfit   for  it^     They 

have  often  atttempted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom 

came  to  maturity  ^  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
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B  o  o  K  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  coit- 
XVI.  fiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harveft*  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tafted,  but  muft 
be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The,  poor- 
hefs  and  fcarciiy  of  paftures  has  like  wife  pfeventcd 
the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of 
Cape-Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none  bu€ 
fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 
forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce 
ever  been  an  objeft  of  trade.  A  great  qutotity^ 
however,  of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber  ; 
but  the  oak  has  always  been  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

Th£  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconfiderable  ob« 
jedl:.  It  confided  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes, 
both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some  of 
thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians  who  had  iettled  on  the  illand  with  the 
French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  fixt/ 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St. 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

GREATCR'advantages  might  pofllbly  have  been 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direftion,  and 
being  no  more  than  fix  pr  eight  feet  below  the 
furfacc,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
driiining  off  the  waters.     Notwithftanding    the 

pro- 
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prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  Eng-  book 
Jand,  from  the  year  1 745  to  the  year  1 749,  thefe  x v  i. 
mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had 
not  the  (hips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French 
jflaads  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe  mines  a 
fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  .never  be  ex- 
tiflgui(hed,  and  will  one  day  probably  occalion 
ibme  extraordinary  exploTion.  If  the  careleflhefs 
of  one  man  could  by  a  fmgle  fpark  kindle  a  firei 
which  for  feveral  years  paft  has  been  condantly 
devouring  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  ex* 
enion  does  nature  require  to  produce  a  volcano, 
able  to  confume  a  whole  country  with  its  inhabi- 
tants ! 

The  whole  induftry  of  the  colony  has  condant- 
ly beea  exerted  in  the  cod  fiflicry.  The  lefs  weal- 
thy inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats 
in  this  filhery,  and  the  richcd  fifty  or  fixty  veiTds 
from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The  fmall  craft 
always  kept  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the 
coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fi(h,  which 
being  immedjately  cured,  was  always  in  the  utmoft 
degree  of  perfeAion  it  was  capable  of.  The 
larger  fmacks  went  to  fifli  further  from  (hore, 
kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and  as  the  cod 
was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  Icfs  valuable.  But 
this  inconvenience  was  compenfated  by  the  ad  van* 
tage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the  fiffa,  when  the 
want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave  the  ifland  i 
and  by  the  facility  of  carrying  during  the  autumn 

the 
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BOOK  the  produce  of  iheir  labours  lo  tKe  fouchern  idaiKte, 
xvr.    or  even  to  France. 

Besides  the  fifliermen  fettled  on  the  tfland> 
others  came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their 
fi(b,  either  in  the  habitations^  in  confcquencc  of  an 
agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother  country  regularly  (enc  them  fliips 
laden  with  proviijons,  liquors,  wearing  apparek 
faoufhold  goods,  and  alt  things  necefiary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  of  the(e 
(hips,  havingoio  other  concern  bttC  this  trade,  xz* 
turned  to  Europe  as  icon  as  they  bad  bartered 
their  lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a  hun* 
dred  tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
eai^o,  went  a  fiifaing  themfelves,  and  did  not  re* 
turn  till  the  feaibn  was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape*Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  fi(h  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it-  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or  twenty* 
five  ibips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
cons  burden.  Befidcs  the  cod,  which  made  at 
leaft  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other 
colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards,  falted 
falmon  and  nfiackarel,  train  oil,  and  (ba  coal.  All 
thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly 
in  rum  and  molafles. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo* 
dities.  Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
overplus ;  it  was  chiefly  bought,  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 
getables* 
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getablcs,  wood,  brick  and  cattle.     This  trade  of  B  o  o  ic 
cichangc  was  allowed,  but  a  fmuggling  trade  was    xvi; 
added  to  it,  confifting  of  flour,  and  a  confiderablc       ''' 
quantity  of  fait  fifli. 

Notwithstani>ing  this  circulation,  which,  wa^ 
M  carried  on  at  Louiiboorg,  mod  of  the  colonifts 
were  extremely  poor.     This  was  owing  to  the  dc- 
predenee  their  indigence  had  fubjeded  them  to 
on  their  firft  arrival.     Unable  to  procure  the  ne- 
ccflSiry  iooplementis  for  the  fMhcrf  ,  they  had  borrow- 
ed foaie  at  an  exceffive  intereO:.     Even  (hofc  who 
were  not  at  firft  reduced  to  this  ncccffity,  were 
foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard  terips  of  bor- 
rowing.    The  dekrnefs  of  fait  and  provifions,  to- 
gether with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  filhery,  foon 
compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  were  inevitably 
ruined  by  being  obliged"  to  pay  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent,  a  year  for  every  thing  they  bor- 
rowed.    It  is  one  of  the  many  hardfliips  attending 
an  equality  of  ftations  in  life,    that  thofe  born 
to  a  forctinc  can  feldom  acquire  one  but  by  vio* 
lence  or  fraud,  the  means  by  which  the  mod  opu- 
lent faniilies   have  amafled   tlieir  riches.     Even 
commerce  can  fcarce  exempt  men  from  thcfc  hard- 
ships by  induftry  and  alTiduous  labour.     But  all 
the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were  not  from 
their  firft  eftablilbment  dcftined  to  fuch  diftrefs. 

The  ifland  of  St.  John,  more  favourably  fituat- settlement 
cd,  has  been  more  favourable  to  its  inhabitants,  p^^h  in 
It  Bcs  further  up  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  iflaad 
twcnry-two  kagues  long,  and  not  much  above  a  John* 

league 
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BOOK  league  at  Its  greateft  breadth.  It  bends  in  the 
XVI.  form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a 
(harp  {X>int«  Though  the  right  of  this  iQand  bad 
never  been  difpuced  with  France,  yet  (he  icemed 
to  pay  no  regard  to  it  tiU  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  lofi  of  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  drew  their . 
attention  to  this  fmall  remaining  fpot^  and  the  %o*  ■ 
vernment  began  to  inquire  what  ufe  could  be  made 
of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  thc:re, . 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infeAs ;  but  that  thefe  de- 
feats were  compenfated  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a  good 
fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours.  The  country, 
was  fiat,  enriched  with  fine  paftures,  watered  b^ 
an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and  fprings;  the 
foil  exceedingly  diverfiBed,  and  fit  for  the  culture 
of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was  plenty  of 
game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beads  ;  amazing 
fhoals  of  fifli  of  all  forts;  and  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  favage  inhabitants  than  were  found  on 
any  other  of  the  iflands.  This  circumftance  alone 
was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to  the  reft. 
The  report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave  rife  to  a  company  in  lyig^  which  formed 

the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  idand,  and 
of  eftablifhing  a  great  cod  fifliery  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, intercft,  which  had  brought  the  adven- 
turers together,  fee  them  ac  variance  again,  before 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  projefted. 
St.  John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the  Acadians, 

b^gan 
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l^gan  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1 749.  In  pro*  toot: 
ccfs  of  time  thry  incrcafcd  tp  the  number  of  3154.  xvi. 
As  they  were  for  the  mod  part  hufbandmen,  and 
particularly  accuftonied  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment  j  and  the  cod  filhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried'  on,  by  thofe  who  fettlcxi  at 
Tracadia,  and  St.  Peter; 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  are 
a  rcftrainc  upon  inddtry,  arc  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  they  permit,  and  to  thofe  they  for- 
bid. Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does  not 
afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea  fliore,  fit  for  dry- 
ing the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  (boats 
to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifli  is  too  large  to 
bccafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  power 
whofe  fifheries  are  not  fufficient  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  own  fubjefls,  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
employment.  If  there  were  too  few  drying  places, 
for  ihc  quantity  that  could  be  caught,  that  which 
is  called  green  cod  might  eafily  have  been  pre- 
pared, which  alone  would  have  made  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce. 

.  By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to  agri« 
culture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe 
unfortunate  ieafons  that  happen  frequently  on  the 
ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the  field 
mice  and  grafshcppers.  The  exchanges  which 
the  mother  country  could  and  ought  to  have  made 
wi(h  lier  colony,  were  reduced  to  nothing.  Laft- 
ly»  in  attempting  to  favour  agriculture,  its  pro- 

grcfs 
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Booicgrels  was  obftru6\ed,    by  laying  the  inbabicantt 
.XVI.    under  an  impoffibility  of  procuring  the  necelTary 

V.   v    ■^articles  for  extending . it. 

OnlV  one  or  two  fmall  veiiels  came  annual!]^ 
Co  the  iQand  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port  La 
Joic,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they  want- 
ed from  Louifbourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat* 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  black  cattle  and  fheep.  A 
party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  their 
j)olice,  than  to  defend  them.  Their  commandite 
officer  was  dependent  on  Cape?Breton,  which  was 

itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Ca- 
nada. The  command  of  .this  laft  officer  extended 
to  a  great  didance,.  over  a  vaft  continent,  the 
.richeft  part  of  which  was  Louifiana. 
Difcovery  Thxs  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly 
nby  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was 
'^^' not  difcovered  by  the  French  till  the  year  167^. 
.They  were  told  by  the  favages,  that  to  the  weft  of 

« 

Canada,  there  was  a  great  river,  which  flowed  nei- 
ther to  the  itorth  nor  to  the  eaft,  and  they  con- 
cluded/that  ic  muft  therefore  empty  it(clf  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  if  its  courfe  were  fouthward, 
or  imo  the  foath  fea,  if  it  were  wefbward.  The 
communication  with  thefe  two  fcas  was  of  fuch 
importabce,  as  to'deferve  fome  inquiry.  This  un- 
dertaking was  committed  to  Joliec,  an  inhabitant 
•of  Quebec,  a  man  of  fcnfc  and  experience,  and 
to  the  Jrfuic  Marquette,  wbofe  virtues  were  re- 
IpeAed.  i:^  all  ilie  nations  inhabiting  that  cominenc. 

.  Thes£ 
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Thesi  two  men,  whofe  idteiitions  were  cqaaUf  b  o  o  )C 
honcft,  always  lived  in  the  rooft  friendly  intimacy    xvu 
wich  each  other.     They  ^iwnt  together  from  the 
lake  Michigan,  entered  ihe  river  of  the  'Foxe% 
which  empties  itfelf  into  that  lake,  and  wtnt  up 
almoft  to  the  head  of  the  river,  notwithftanding 
the  currents  which  render  that  navigation  difficult. 
After  fome  days  march,  they  -a^in.  embarked  on 
the  river  Ouisconfing,  and  keeping  always  weft- 
ward,  came  to  the  Mifiifippi,  and  failed  down  that 
river  as  far  ^  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d  degree 
of  laiiuide.     Their  zeal  woufld  have  carried  them 
further,  but  they  were  in  want  of  provifions.     It 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ventured  too 
far,  with  only  three  or  four  men,  in  an  unknown 
country,  and  moreover,  as  they  were  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  river  difcharged  icfelf  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  Canada.  Upon 
entering  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found  the 
people  pretty  numerbus,  and  inclined  to  a  friendly 
iotercourfe  with  the  French  nation.      Without 
concealing  or  exaggerating  any  particular,  they 
communicated  to  the  chief  man  of  the  colony  att 
the  information  they  had  procured. 

Amoho  the  inhabitants  of  new  France  at  that 
time,  was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
equally  delirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and 
of  eidablilfaifig  a  brilliant  nputation.  This  man 
had  (pent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits^ 
where  he  had  contraded  that  adivicy,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofc  fathers  fo  vrell  ktiow 

*  how 
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BOOK  bow  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meec 
XVI.     with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 

^  ■  V  ' '  are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle,  who 
was  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  fond  of  availing 
himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfelf, 
and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch  opportunities, 
perceived  that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  neg- 
lefted  to  purfue  the  difcovery  that  had  been  made. 
He  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  was  liftened  to,  almoft  even  with  admi« 
ration,  at  a  time  when  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  were  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  great  ac* 
tions4  He  returned  loaded  with  favours,  and  with 
orders  to  complete  what  had  been  fo  fortunately* 
begun. 

But  in  order  to  infure  fuccefs  to  his  fcheme,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  proceed  with  the  greateft 
caution.  The  diflance  was  confiderable  from  the 
further  French  fettlements  in  Canada  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  was  to  be  the  objed  of  inquify* 
it  was  i,  ma^cter  of  prudence  to  fecurethis  tra£t. 
His  firft  ftep,  therefore,  was  to  crcft  feveralpofts, 
which  took  up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  the 
works  being  often  interrupted  by  unforefeen  inci-* 
dents.  When  time  and  caution  had  difpofed  every 
thing  to  his  wilhes,  he  failed  down  tht  Miflilippi 
in  1682,  and  found  that  it  ran  into  the  gutph  of 
Mexico,  as  had  been  before  conjectured. 

This  information  was  of  great  confequence.  La 
Sallr,  who  well  knew  what  remained  to  be  done, 
haftened  back  to  Quebec,  and  went  over  to  Francct 

to 
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*>  propofe  the  difcovcry  of  the  Miffifippi  by  fca,  BOOK 
«nd  ^eftabU(hmcnt  of  a  colony,  which  could  ^^4* 
not  fail  of  being  a  very  important  one.  His 
fcheme  was  approved,  and  he  obtained  four  Ihips 
of  difitrent  rates,  with  about  150  men.  He 
mifled  his  point  by  (leering  too  far  we  ft  ward,  and 
on  the  10th  of  January,  16S5,  found  himfelf  in 
the  bay  of  St,  Barnard,  diftant  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  Miffifippi.  This  error  might  have  been 
leAified ;  but  La  Salle,  who  was  a  haughty  and 
iHiibciable  temper,  had  quarrelled  with  t-he  com* 
mander  ef  his  little  fleet,  and  being  unwilling  to 
t>we  any  obligation  to  him,  he  difmifled  him.  Being 
facfides  prepoflefled  with  the  idea  that  the  river  he 
had  entered  muft  certainly  be  an  arm  of  the  great 
iMie  be  was  commiinoned  to  reconnoitre,  he  ima- 
gined he  could  execute  the  defign  he  had  been  fenc 
upon  without  any  other  aflldance :  but  he  was  foon 
undeceived.  He  neglefted  the  objeft  of  his  expe- 
ditiiHi.  Ififtead  of  looking  for  guides  among  the 
lavages,  who  would  have  directed  him  to  the  place 
of  hb  deftinatton,  he  chofe  to  go  nearer  the  Spa- 
niards, and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines 
of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
abiurd  projeA,  when  he  was  maffacred  by  fome  of 
his  companions,  who  could  no  longer  bear  with 
the  harihnels  of  his  character,  his  obftinacy  and 
haughtinefs. 

The  death  of  La  Salle  icon  occalioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfc.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other's  hand.    Se* 

Voa-  V.  C  vcral 
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BOO  k  vrral  ihcorporated  witk  the  natives.  Many  po» 
^^vi.  rifhed  by  hunger  and  faiigiK.  The  Spaniards  of 
.  ^ '  V  -'  New  Mexico,  alarmed  ai  the  report  oil  this  vndcff- 
takings  had  advanced  up  the  councry^  s»  ordet  tp 
oppofe  ic^  took  fome  of  thcfo  adwntufera^  and  f<ot 
them  to  work  ia  i^  mkJbt»^  w^re  they  pciilbed* 
Thofe  who  had  (hHt- themfeWes  tip  in  nhe  liule  fis>a 
which  had  been  ercfied^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
favages.  Only  fcven  efcapcd^  who  ecrtbfrkcd  of> 
the  Mifitfippi^  which  had  at  laft  been  dffcovered  by 
land,  and  came  to  Canada.  Thefe  diftrefles  foop 
made  the  French  lofe  fight  of  IuOUi(k|)^ 

The  attention  of  the  niiniftry  was  agakiii  awak- 
ened in  1697,  by  Ybefville,.^ai  gentleaHW  of  Ca- 
nada, who  had  dUlingiuiA^ed  hnnfelf  b(y  fome  Very 
bold  and  ibrtuaate  attempts  at  Hu^Toa's  bay>  i«i 
Acadia  and  NewfoosdlaftdM  He  was;  ieiv  out  fjFooa 
Rochfort  with  two  fliip$»  and  enter<^  the  Mifl^ 
fippi  on  the  ad  of  July  1669.     He  faiied.up  the 
river  high  tnough  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  beau- 
ty and  fertility  of  its  b^nks.     He  contented  hia^ 
iclf,  liowevcr,  with  ere€lii\g  a  fmall  fort»  whic^i 
did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to  aciother 
fpot  to  fettle  hia  qolony, ,  chicily  qonfilling.  of  C^ 
nadians. 
The         BEiwffiN  the  month  of  the  Miflifippi  and  Penr 
jittidntii€.facoJa»  a  fctilcment  newly  crcfted  by  the  Spaniards 
country     jn 'Florida,  is  a   coaft  pf   about  forty  leagues  i« 
ipitci  ty    extent.     It   is  every  where   fo  flat,  that  trading 

the  Miifi-    ^.  '.,..  ,  ^, 

ii^pi,  ^r.d  fhips  cannot   come  Withm   tcur   leagues   of  the 
LluiiLa.  fl^orc,    or    even   the    lightcft  *  brigs    withjn   two 

kag%)€$* 
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)iagucf>     The  foil,    which    is  entirely  forxiy,    isBOOK 

iquaUy  unfit  for  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of   xvi. 

cmie.    Npit^'^   grows  there   but  a  few  cedars 

lad  fir  trrt^     Tht?  tMmacc   is  eicceedingrly  hotf 

when  the  ray»  pf  the.  fun  (bine  upon  thefc  fands, 

ifaac  io  fcHop.  IHfons  the  heat  would  be  infupport- 

able,  w<irc  it  nbf  for  a  light  breeze^  which  fpring8 

up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morn ing^.. and 

Mvcr  faHs  but  in  ih^  evening.     In  thi$  large  tra£V, 

there  b  a  place  caHed  Biloxi,  fronn  the  name  of  a 

iava|^  nation,  that  formerly  fettled  there*     This 

fico^tion,  the  tnoft  barren  and  moft  inconvenient 

upon  the  whole  <roaft,  was  made  dioice  of  for  the 

rtfidettce  of  the  frw  men  Y^erville  had  brought 

ditthrrty  and  who  had  been  allure^  by  the  moft 

Cnguiae  exprflations. 

Two  years  ^ftcr  a  new  colony  arrived,  and  firt^ 
tied  thirteen  leagues  to  the  eail  of  Bi1oxi>  not  far 
fipom  Penfacohi.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which 
ikoug^h  a  river  of  fome  extent '  is  no  where  navi- 
gable but  for  boats,  were  judged  to  be  worth  in- 
habiting. The  poornefs  of  the  grounds,  was  not 
thought  a  fuflkient  objedion.  It  was  determined 
that  the  connexions  which  might  be  formed  wfrh 
the  Spaniards  and  neighbouring  Indians,  would 
compenfate  all  thefe  difad vantages.  An  ifland 
fuoatcd  oppiofite  to  the  Mobile,  at  the  diflance  of 
four  leagues,  offered  a  harbour,  which  might  be 
confiderrd  as  the  fea  port  of  the  pew  colony.  It 
vas  named  the  iOe  of  Dauphin.  It  was  very  con- 
vtrncnt  ior  unloading  the  French  goods,  which  be- 

C  2  fore 
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B  o  o  fc  foVc  it  had  been  neccflary  to  fend  aftore  in  boatafr 
XVI.  1  his  ifland,  though  a  barren  one,  was  foon  peo- 
pled, and  became  the  chief  fctdement  of  the  cd- 
lony;  till  the  fands,  by  which  k  had  been  origi- 
nally formed,  were  heaped  up  to  fuch  a  degree  by 
the  winds  in    1717,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  only 

advantage  that  had  given  it  fomekind  of  reputa- 

-•  ■  ... 

tion.' 

.  It  could  not  reafonably  be  expefted  that  a  co- 
lony fixed  upon  fuel)  a  territory  (houid  make  any 
progrefs.  The  death  of  Ybervillc  at  fta,  who 
peridied  glorioufly  before  the  Havannah  in  17029 
in  the  fcrvice  of  his  country^  put  an  end  to  the 
fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  colonifts.  France 
.wa$  fo  deeply  engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  .thit 
no  afliftance  could  be  expcfted  from  her.  The 
colonids  thought  themfelves  totally  forfakrn,  dnd 
ihofc  who  entertained  fomc.  hopes  of  Bnding  a  fct*. 
tlcmcnt  in  another  place,  haftened.to  go  in  fearch 
of  it.  The  few  whonnk  neceflity  comprllcd  to  ftay 
behind,  fubfifted  upon  vegetables,  or  lived  by 
txcurfions  among  the  Indians,  The  colony  was 
reduced  to  twjenty-cight  wretched  families,  when 
Crofat  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclufivc 
trade  of  Louifiana  in  1712. 

Cro5at  was  one  of  thofe  men  born  for  great 
tntcrprifes.  He  poflcflcd  a  fuperiority  of  talents 
and  fentiments  which  enabled  him  to  undertake 
the  greateit  afbions,  and  condefcend  to  the  lead 
for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  wiflied  to  derive 
ail  his  fame  from  the  glory  of.  his  country.     The 

foil 
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kil  of  LouiGana  wa^  not  the  objtft  of  this  aftlvc  book 
genius.     He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  barren-     xvi. 
ncls>  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  idea       " 
of  attennpting  to  improve  it.     His  intention  was 
to  open   communications  both  by  land   and.  lea 
with  old  and  new  Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of 
cserchandiie  into  thoie  parts,  and  to  draw  from 
thence  a  great  quantity  of  piaftres.     7*he  place  lie 
had  aiked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  natural 
and  neccflary  mart  for  his  vaft  operations  -,  and  all 
die  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon 
this  noble  plan.     But  being  undeceived  by  fcverd 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  relinquiOitd  his  i'cheme, 
ahd  in   1 7171  refigned  his  privilege  to  a  company 
whofe  fuccefs  aftoniihed  the  world. 

This  company  was  formed  by  Law,  that  cele- Louidana 
brated  Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment  ^«<:<»»5« 

JO  very  fa- 

could  be  formed  at  the  time  he  appeared,  but  v^hofe  t»ous  in 
lume  now  ftands  between  the  crowd  of  mere  ad<  Laws  f)i. 
venturers  and  the  (hort  lift  of  great  men.     This^^™' 
daring  genius  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  from  his 
infancy  to  obferve  attentively  the  feveral  powers  of 
Europe,  to  examine  their  feveral  fprings,  and  to 
calculate  the  ftrcngth  of  each*     He   was  fingular- 
ly  ft  ruck  with  the  confufion  into  which  the  am* 
biiion  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  tiic  kingdom 
of  France.     To  remedy  this,  was  as  he  imagined, 
a  talk  worthy  of  him,  and  he  flattered  himlelf  he 
could  atfcomplilh   it.     The  greatncfs  of  his  plan 
could  not  fail  of  recommending  it  to  the  regent, 
who  held  the  reins  of  government,  lincc  the  de. 

C  3  mife 
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BOOK  cnife  of  the  mon^^rch  had  reftored  peace  to  Eu- 

XVI.    rope.  The  fchemc  was,  by  fpeedily  paying  off  cho 

^     '  national  debt,  to  clear  the  public  revcmic  of  the 

enormous  bterefo  which  abforbed  it.    The  in* 

troduftion  of  paper  credit  could  alone  tfft6t  thi$ 

revolution,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  tifttes  lecm-* 

ed  abfolutcly  to  require  it.    The  public  creditors 

came  into  this  new  fcheme  the  more  readily,  as 

they  knew  they  might  at  any  time  change  thefe 

notes  for  fhares  in  the  company.    On  the   other 

hand,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  company  would 

be  able  to  anfwer  irB  feveral  engagements ;  (ince, 

independent  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  which 

was  to  center  in  their  hands,  ..as  being  a  company 

of  finance,  they  had  procured  a  new  channel  as  a 

commercial  company,    through   which  immenfc 

riches  were  expe&ed  to  come  in. 

SiNce  the  Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,    pe« 
riflied  on   the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi,  about  the 
year  153R,  it  was  generally  believed  that  thofc 
regions  contained  immenfe  treafures.     It  was  1 
.matter  of  doubt  where  thefe  riches  were  to  be 
found  ;  but  dill  the  celebrated  mines  of  St<  Barbe 
were  talked  of  with  rapture.     If  they  feemed  to 
be  forgotten  at  times,  this  temporary  negleft  ferv- 
t6  only  to  quicken  the  attention  of  the  people  to- 
wards them.     Law  availed  himfelf  of  this  credu- 
lity, and  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  increafe  it 
by  myfterious  reports.     It  was  rumotrred  as  a  fe- 
cret  that  thefe  and  many  other  mines  had  at  length 
been  difcovcrcd,  but  that  they  were  far  richer  than 

they 
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tfccy  were  generally  fuppofcd  to  be.    To  give  the  book. 
g^ter  weight  to  this  falfc  report,  which  had  aU    xvi. 
r/cadjf  gained  too  much  credit,  a  number  of  mi-       ^  • 
oen  were  fent  over  to  work  tbefe  mines,  which 
wne  imagined  to  be  fo  valuable,  with  a  body  of 
troopa  Efficient  to  defend  tHem» 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fuddcn  imprcfiloa 
tUs  ftratagcoi  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  novefty.  Every  one  was  eager  co  obtain  a  Ihare 
in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeculation,  fcheme 
and  expedation  was  direded  to  this  channel. 
Tbe  Miflifippi  became  the  grand  ob]tA  and  the 
Ultimate  end  of  all  purfuits»  1  he  adventurers 
were  not  content  with  a  bare  aflbciation  with  the 
company  which  had  obtaintd  the  difpofai  of  that 
fine  country :  they  were  applied  to  from  all  quar. 
ters  for  large  tra&sof  land  for  plantations,  which, 
it  was  given  out,  were  to  yield  ic\  a  few.  years  the 
centuple  of  what  (hoiild  be  laid  out  upon  them. 
Whether  they  were  led  by  motives  of  intereft,  or 
aifttd  from  conviAion,  or  were  feduced  by  flattery, 
certain  it  is  that  thofe  who. were  accounted  the 
moft  infelligent  men  in  the  nation,  the  richeft  and 
the  higheft  in  repute,  were  the  moft  forward  in 
forming  thefe  fettlements.  Others  were  induced 
by  their  example,  and  thofe  whofc  fortunes  would 
not  permit  them  to  become  proprietors,  foUicited 
to  have  the  management  of  the  plantations,  or,  at 
leaf^,  CO  work  in  them. 

During  this  general  infatuation,  all  perfons 
who  oficred   themfelvcs,   whether   natives  or  fo- 

C  4  reigners. 
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BOO  K.i'cigners,  wcrepromifcuoufly  and  carelefaly  crowded 
XVI.    into  (hips.     They  were  landed  upon  the  fands  of 
the  Biloxi,    where  they  pcriflied   by   thoufandss 
with  want  and  vexation.  -  They  might  have  been 
conveyed  up  the  Mifliiippi,  and   landed  imme- 
diately upon  the  country  they  were  to  clear ;  but 
the  managers  of  the  enccrprile,  never  thought  of 
fending    proper  boats  for  that  purpofe.     Even 
after  they  found  that  the  fhips  coming  from  Eu~ 
rope  could  fail  up  the  river,  the  head  quarters  ftill 
continued  to  be  fatal  to  thofe  .unhappy  and  nu- 
merous  vidims  that  bad  fallen  a  facrifice  to  a  po- 
litical  impofture.     The  head  quarters  were   not 
removed  to  New  Orleans  till  five  years  after,  that 
is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit   their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpefts. 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  w^s  too  late,  the 
charm  was  diflblved,  and  the  mines  vanilhed* 
Nothing  remained  but  the  (hame  of  having  been 
niifled  by  chimerical  notions,  Louifiana  Iharied 
the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  puni(hed 
for.  this  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  be- 
low their  real  worth.  Tins  inchanted  country 
was  now  held  in  execration.  Its  very  name  be- 
came a  reproach.  The  Miififippi  was  the  terror 
of  free  men.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found  to 
fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  prifons 
and  houfcs  of  ill  fame.     It  became  the  receptacle 

of 
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of  die  low<ft  and  mod  profligate  perfons  in  the  b  o  o  K 
idngdom.  xvu 

What  could  be  expelled  from  a  fettlement^    '^    ' 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  ?  Vicious  men  will  nei- 
ther people  a  country,  nor  laboor ;  nor  continue 
bng  io  any  place.     Many  of  thofe  mifcrablc  per- 
ibas  wbahad  been  tranrporced  intothefe  favage  cli« 
mattt,   wenc  into  the  Englifti  or  Spanifh  fetcle* 
ments,  to  exhibit  the  difagreeable  view  of  their 
diftrefs  and  mifery.    Others  foon  perifhed  from 
the  iofedion  they  were  tainted  with,  before  they 
had  left  Europe.     The  greater  number  wandered 
in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  in  the  woods,  till  hunger 
and  wearinels  put  an  end  to  their  exifttnce.    No* 
thing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony,  though  twenty- 
five  millions  of  livres  *  had   been  funk  there 
The  managers  of  the  company  that  advanced 
thcfe  vaft  fums,  ridiculoufly  pretended  that  in  the 
capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the  plan  of  fuch 
underukings  as  werq  fie  for  AnKrrica.     Pari^,  un-  • 
acquainted  with   its  own  provinces,  which  it  de- 
fpifcs  and  exhaufts,  would  have   lubmitted  every 
thing  to  the  operations  of  thefe  hady  and  frivolous 
calculators.     From   the  office  of  the   company, 
they  pretended  to  regulate  and  direct  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Louifiana,  and  to  impofe  various  re« 
itraints  upon  them,  which  were  all  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  exclufive  charter.     Had  they  granted 
fome  trifling  encouragements  to  citizens  of  cha- 
raifter,  who  might  have  been  invited  to  fettle  in 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  colony,  by  fecunng  lo  them  ttiar  liberty  which 
XVI.   fevcry  man  covets,  that  property  which  every  man 
has  a  right  to  expeA  from  hii  ovtm  labour,,  and 
that  {M-oteftion  which  is  due  fro<n  every  fociety  to. 
its    members;    fuch  encouragements    as    thefef 
given  to  proprietors  well  informed  of  their  real 
intcrcft  and   property,    direftcd  by  the-  circumi 
ftances  of  the  place,  would  have  been  prbduftiv* 
of  far  greater  and  more  lafting  efieAs ;  and  would 
have  eftabliihed   more  extenfive,  folid,  and  pro- 
ficable  fettlements,  than  any  the  company  could 
ever  have  formed  with  all  their  treafurrs,  difpenfed, 
and  managed  by  agents  who  could  neither  have. 
the  knowledge  requifite  to  condu£k  fo  many  va- 
rious operations,  nor  even  be  influenced  by  any  • 
immediate  intereft  in  their  fuccefs. 

The  miniftry,  however,  thp.ught  it  conducive. 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company ;  which 
was  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  all  its  intereft,  to 
obtain  permiflTion  to  alienate  that  part  of  its  pri-* 
vilege.  It  was  even  obliged  to  purchafe  this 
favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of 
i>^5P^ooo  livres  :*  there  being  fome  ftates  where 
the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin,  that  of  being 
exempt  from  it,  and  that  of  acquiring  a  fortune* 
are  equally  fold  •,  bccaufe  good  or  evil,  whether 
public  or  private,  may  prove  an  objcft  of  finance. 
But  after  all,  what  was  to  become  of  this  country, 
which   had  been  alternately   fo  highly  extolled, 

and 
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and  (b  much  dcprcctated,  when  it  came  to  be  in  b  o  x)  K 
italicy  a  national  poffelTion  ?  xvu 

Louisiana  \%  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the  Extent, 
fouth  by  the  fea ;  on  the  raft  by  Carolina  ;  on  the  c.i'««5^» 
weft  by  New  Mexico  ;  and  on  the  north  by  that  part  and  ori^ 
of  Canada  whofe  unknown  lands  are  fuppoled  to^himsoC 
extend  as  far  as  Hudfon's  bay.     It  is  impofliblc  to  ^""fi""* 
afcertain  the  exaft  length  of  it ;  but  it  is  thought 
to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad,  between 
the  Engltfti  and  Spanilh  fettlements. 

In  fo  extenfive  a  country,  the  climate  cannot  be 
every  where  the  fame.  It  was  in  ho  place  found 
to  be  fuch  as  might  have  been  expeded  from  its 
hdtude.  Lower  Louifiana,  though  in  the  fame 
<iegree  with  tht  coaft  of  Barbary,  is  no  hotter  than 
the  fouth  of  France  ;  and  thofe  parts  of  it  that  are 
fituated  in  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  are  no 
warmer  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother 
country.  This  phoenomenon,  which  feems  fo  extra, 
ordinary  to  a  common  obferver,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  natural  philofopher,  from  the  thick  foreft^ 
which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  heating  the 
ground  ;  the  numberlcfs  rivers  which  keep  it  con* 
ftantly  damp ;  and  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  north  over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  fky  is  feldom  clouded  j  the  fun,  which 
gives  life  fo  every  thing,  Ihining  aimoft  every 
day.  Whenever  it  rains,  the  fliowcrs  arc  heavy  • 
but  9s  they  fddom  happen,  the  want  of  them  is 
imply  compenfated  by  copious  dews. 

Till 
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Book  The  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo 
XVI,  in  upper  than  in  lower  LouiHana.  In  this  happy 
climate,  the  women  are  blefled  with  a  pleafing 
figure,  and  the  men  are  lefs  fubjeA  to  diforders  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  have  fewer  infirmities  in 
eld  age  than  the  Europeans. 

The  foil  mud  have  appeared  excellent  before 
it  was  tried.  Ic  abounded  with  wild  fruits,  very 
pleafant  to  the  tafte.  it  furnifhed  a  liberal  pro- 
vifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds  and  wild  beafti. ' 
The  meadows,  on  which  no  art  or  labour  had 
been  beftowec',  were  covered  with  roebucks  and 
bifons.  Perhaps,  no  trees  are  to  be  found  com- 
parable to  thofe  of  Louifiana  for  height,  varictyy 
and  thicknefs.  If  ic  affords  no  woods  for  dying, 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  only  produced  between  the 
tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  feveral 
diftrifts,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fie  for  all  kinds 
of  culture. 

The  fource  of  that  famous  river  which  divides 
this  immenfe  country,  almoft  in  two  equal  parts, 
from  north  to  fouth,  has  never  yet  been  difco- 
vercd.  The  boldcft  travellers  have  not  gone 
higher  than  about  a  hundred  leagues  above  the 
fall  of  St.  Anthony,  the  courfe  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  pretty  high  cafcade,  about  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  fea, 
which  is  about  700  leagues  diftant,  the  navigation 
is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted.  The  Miffippi, 
after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illinois, 
the  Miflburi,  the  Wabache,  and  a  great  number 

of 
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cf  fmailcr  rivers,  maintains  an  interrupted  courfe^  BOOK 
till  i:  falls  into  the  ocean.  All  circumftances  con-  xvi. 
ctir  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  widened 
near  a  hundred  leagues,  ^nd  that  its  botcom  is 
almoft  recent  ground,  fince  not  a  (ingle  (tone  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  fea,  throws  up  here  a 
proJigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds, 
b  ughs  and  ftumps  of  trees,  that  the  Miflifippi  is 
continually  waihing  dpwn  ;  which  different  mate- 
rials  being  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  be« 
ing  colleAcd  together,  form  themfelves  into  a  folid 
mafs  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  vail  continent.  Another  ftill  more  .ftriking 
fingularity,  and,  perhaps,  no  where  elfe  to  he 
met  with,  is  that  the  waters  of  this  great  river, 
when  once  they  arc  diverted  from  their  channel, 
never  return  into  it.     The  reafon  is  this. 

The  Mi(ri(ippi  is  annually  fwelled  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  northern  fnows,  which  begins  in 
March,  and  continues  for  about  three  ii;onths. 
The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at  the  up- 
per part,  it  fcldom  overflows  on  the  eaft  flde,  till 
it  comes  within  (ixty*  leagues  of  the  fea,  nor  on 
the  weft,  till  within  a  hundred  leagues^  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  low  lands  which  we  imagine  to  be  re- 
cent. Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confidence,  produce 
a  prodigious:  qua't)tity  of  large  reeds,  in  which 
all  extraneous  bodies  wa(hed  down  the  river,  are 
entangled.  Thtfe  bodies  all  joining  together, 
and  added  to  the  flime  that  fills  up  the  interftices, 
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9  o  Q  Kin  proccfs  of  time  form  a  mais,  which  miles  tb^ 
XVI.  banks  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground  i  lb  thai 
the  waters,  once  overflQwcd,  are  pievented  by 
thi»  obAacle  fropn  the  poflibilicy  of  returning  into 
sdieir  former  channel  %  and  are  therefore,  forced 
to  make  a  paflagq  for  themftlves  through  the 
iands  into  the  fea. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Miffifippi 
are  alone  con&drred,  the  navigation  appears  to  be 
eafy  ;  bvtt  thh  is  an.error«  .  It  is  very  tedious^ 
even  in  coming  dovn,  becaufe  it  would  be  dan* 
gcrous  by  nigbs  in  dark  weather,  and  becaufe  the 
light  canoes  made  of  bark',  which  are  To  conve* 
nient  on  all  other  rivers^  are  u&lefs  upon  this.  It 
requires  larger  boats,  which  are  confcquently  hea* 
vier,  and  not  fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thtfh 
precautions,  as  the  river  is  always  full  of  trees^ 
that  fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  float  into  it  from 
other  rivers  it  receives,  the  boats  would  be  in 
continual  danger  of  ftriking  againft  the  boughs 
or  roots  of  feme  tree  lying  under  water.  The 
d^culties  ate  greater  flilt  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  a  certain  diftance  from  land,  before  the  en* 
trance  of  ibe  Mifiifippi,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  the  Boating  wood^that  is  come  down) 
from  Louifiana.  The  coafl  is  fo  R3T,  that  it  eari 
hardly  be  teen  at  the  diAance  of  two  leagues,  and 
i^  is  not  eaCy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties 
kfelf  toto  tiie  Tea,  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thcfe  openings  are  conftamly  varying,  and  molt 
Qf  them  have  but  litUe  depth  of  water.     When  a 
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veficl  has  happily  furmovated  all  thefe  obftacles^  S  0  o  K 
Ihe  may  fail  without  aay  great  di£culty,  ten  or,  xvi. 
eleven  leagues*  by  an  ppen  and  fandy  country. 
The  boats  on  each  fide,  are  covered  wich  thick 
forcfts,  that  wholly  intercept  the  winds.  Such  a 
dead  calm  prevails^  that  it  commonly  take$  up  a 
month  (o  fail  twenty  leagues  ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  eScfted,  by  fu^ceifively  faftening  the  cordage 
to  fome  gfH:at  trec«  The  difficulty  is  increaftd  in 
iailing  beyond  the  fared,  which  terminates  at  the 
Mtour  belonging  to  the  £ilgliQ;^  by  a  crefceot 
tli9t  QDm%  aknod  cloie.  The  reft  of  the  oavigv 
tiofl^  upon  a  dream  fo  rapid,  and  fo  full  of  cur- 
rents, is  perfor^ied  in  boat3  that  go  with  oars  ^nd 
fails,  and  are  foeced  to  pai^  on  from  one  point  of 
Und  to  another;  and  though  they  fet  out  by 
break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs^  if  they  have  advanced  five  or 
fix  leagues  by  the  qlofe  of  the  evening*  The  Eu- 
ropeans engaged  in  this  navigation,  are  attended  by 
ibme  Indian  huntfmen,  who -follow  by  land^  and 
fupply  them  with  fubfiQience  during  the  three 
months  and  a  half  that  are  employed  in  going 
from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

Thesx  are  the  only  difficulties  the  French  have 
met  with,  in  forming  fettlements  in  the  vaft  re- 
gkm  of  Louifiana.  The  Engliih,  fettled  in  the 
eaft,  were  too  affidu^ufly  emptoyed  in  their  plan- 
tadons,  to  ncgleft  them  for  the  fake  of  ravaging 
diftant  regions,  and  have  feldom  fuccceded  in  re- 
ducing, even  for  a  (bort  time,  the  fmall  wandering 
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BOOK  nations  between  the  two  colonies.  The  Spaniards, 
XVI.  unfortunately  for  themfclves,  were  more  turbulent 
in  the  weft.  The  dcfire  of  removing  a  neighbour 
whofe  reftlel^  difpofition  might  one  day  be  preju- 
dicial to  them  in  New  Mexico,  induced  them  iti 
1720  to  form  the  plan  of  a  fettlement  far  beyond 
the  lands  which  till  then  had  terminated  their 
boundaries.  The  numerous  caravans  that  were 
to  compofe  this  new  colony,  fet  out  from  Santa 
F£,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a  peritianent  babita« 
tion.  They  dirc&ed  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages,  whom  they  wanted  to  induce  to  join  with 
them  in  extirpating  an  indigenuous  nation,  who 

were  neighbours  and  enemies  to  the  Ozages,  and 
whofe  territory  they  intended  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  accidentally  miiTed  their  way,  and  came 
dircdiy  to  that  nation  whofe  ruin  they  were  mt- 
4jtacing ;  and  miftafking  thefe  Indians  for  the 
Ozages,  communicated  their  dcfigns  without  any 
rcfervc. 

The  chief  of  the  Miflburys,  who  became  ac- 
quainted by  this  Hngular  miftake  with  the  danger 
that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  diflembled  his 
rcfentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  under- 
taking, and  only  dcfired  two  days  to  ailemble  his 
warriours.  When  ihey  were  armed  to  the  num* 
ber  of  two  thjufand,  they  fcW  upon  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  they  had  amufed  with  feafting,  and 
'  dancing,  and  whom  they  found  faft  afleep,  and 
maflTacred  them   all,    without  dillindlion  of  age 
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or  fex.    The  chaplain    who   alone  tfcapcd   the  B  o  o  K 
ilaughccr,  owed  his  prefervacion  to  the  fingularity    xvi. 
tf  his  drefs.     This  cataftrophe  having  fccurcd  the       ^     ' 
tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  (ide  where  it  was 
mod  threatened,  it  could  only  be  molefled  by  the 
natives ;  but  thefe  were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  na* 
ttODs,  none  of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  en* 
mity  with  each  other,  though  feparated  by  im« 
menfe  deferts.  Mod  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode, 
and  generally  wotfhipped  the  fun.  Their  houies 
were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven  with  each 
wher,  and  fattened  to  a  number  of  ftakes.  Thofe 
who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts.  They  lived  upor> 
the  produce  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  upon  maize, 
andfome  fpontaneous  fruirs«  Their  cuiloms  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada, 
botthey  had  not  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  and 
courage,  of  quicknefs  and  fagaciry  ;  and  their 
durafter  was*  lefs  marked.  Whatever  natural 
aufcs  might  contribute  to  this  difference,  the  fa- 
vages of  Louifiana  were  under  the  dominion  of 
diiefs  who  exercifed  almoft  an  abfolute  authority 
wcr  them. 

A&ibNG  thefe  nations,  the  Natches  were  the 
wily  people  that  excited  any  attention.  They 
paid  obedience  to  one  man,  who  (tiled  himfelf 
GREA  V  SUN  ;  becaufe  he  bore  upon  his  breaft 
^  image  of  that  luminary,  from  which  he  claim- 
d  his  defcenr.  The  whole  bufmefs  of  govern* 
Vol,  V.  D  ^      *        ment. 
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BOOK  ment,  war,  and  religion  dep^nde^  upon  him.  iThfc 
XVI.    whole  univerfe,  could   not,  perhaps,  have  ^cwn 
fuch  at  tyrant.     The  wife  of  thi«  fun,  as  ht  W8§ 
called,  was  invefted  with  the  fa  toe  authoritf  ai 
himfelf.  When  any  of  thefe  enQaved  &v«g^s  had 
the  misfortune  to  difpkafe  any  of  his  fuperioFSi 
they  "ufed  to  fay  to  their  guards^  Rid  me  ^f  that 
iog^  and  were  indantly  <ybeycd.     Ail  labour  wal 
undertaken  tn  cdmtnoft,  and  entirely  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  ruler>  who  diftributed  t-he  prodrrce  ai 
he  thought  proper.    On   the  demife  of  eUtier  the 
hu(band  or  the  wife,  their  guards  always  killed 
themfelves,  that  they  might  attend  and  fervc  them 
in  thfc  next  ^orW.     T^ie  religion  of  the  Natchez, 
which  had  much  the  fame  tenetis  ^s  that  of  other 
lavages,  had  more  cere^mbnies,  atid  confequently 
was    attended'  witfh    morfc    mittihievous    efiWft. 
There  was,   however,    but  one   temple  for  th* 
Ivhole   nation  :   and  accfdenta'lly  it  onde  caught 
fire,    which   occafioned  k    general  conftefnation. 
They  trred  in  vain  to  ftcp  the  progrefs  of  the 
flames.     Some  nx)thers  ifhrew  their  children  intd 
them,  and  at  length   the  ftre  was  extinguifiied. 
The  next  day  thefe  barbarous  heroines  were  'ex* 
tolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  by  the  despotic  pWi- 
tiff.     It  is  thus  that  his  aathority  Was  m*intftined. 
It  is  aftoni(hing  how  fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  na- 
tion could  be  lb  cruelly  ehflaved.     BtK  fuperfti* 
tlon  accounts  for  all  the  urireafonable  aftions  of 
men.     That  alone  cocld   deprive  a  nation  of  its 
liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofe. 

The 
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Tai  couitcry  inbabiccd  by  the  Nacches,  on  the  book 
Istnks  of  the  Miffifippi,  was  however  plc^fanft  and  XV  I. 
ftntk.  It  ckev  the  attention  of  the  fkft  French- 
jntniRrho  iflUod  up  the  fiver.  Far  frpm  opv)o(k>g 
iheir  ir^tettioki  of  fettbiig  there,  theie  people  a^ift- 
td  thfiin  in  it»  A  jniitifai  imerohange  /)f  good 
Q&ees  laid  tkit  Jonndattofl  of  a  kfting  friend  (hip 
betwecUi  Jfihe  4nM  oations.  This  might  have  tak^n 
phce  had/riot  the  avidity  of  ihe  Europeans  weak* 
toad  the  conntAioa.  They  ac  firft  <lcfired  only 
10  Jgree  fot  4»  produAicms  of  the  counDry  ^  boc 
4tft^'Wtir4s  kt  (heir  .owe  price  upon  them  ^  and  at 
jaft  itbcy  fyMfi  H  wotsld  be  more  coovenient  to 
IuHfv  themdfbr  ni^hiog.  Tiieir  atadacicy  jnfrreaibd 
m  Imh  A  di^gr^  ihait  ibhty  drove  «he  old  inhaU- 
unta  jf:0m  the  AM%  tb&f  hwi  cleared. 

Thj^c  afb  §^  tyranny  inicenfed  the  favages.  In 
^fm  hAd  fiic^iwcpqrie  to  inti!eat«rs9  and  to  force. 
Every  e^QpctUem  wais  tifher  %i(elefe  or  prejudicial 
.4o.theai*  Driven  to  d^l'pair  thtt^y  at  kngth  eod^- 
vounwi  *€Q  eiigage  Ail  the  eaitem  aiadons,  .whofe 
di^polkioos  they  were.acqiiaiioced  jn^ith,  .to  join  in 
xhc  mmnion  caufe  of  venge^n^^e,  and  towards  the 
latter  «iid  ^5he  year  4729,  they  fucqeeded  in 
forming  'A  univerfal  :leagMe«  {he  purport  of  iwhicrh 
was  to  Aflaflinatje  all  their  oppreflbrs  at  the  iame 
inftant*  A3  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to 
the  coofedecate  nations,  they  agreed,  to  count ^a 
certain  noqober  of  bics  of  wpod.  Oae  of  thefe 
was  tofbe  burnt  every  day,  and  th/eilaft  .^as  xohc 
the  fignai  for  the  maflfacre. 

D  a  The 
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BOOK      The  wife   of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of 
XVI.    the  plot,  by  a  fon  (he  had  by  a  Frenchman.     She 
mentioned  it  three,  or  four  times  to  the  French 
commanding  ofBcer  in   the   neighbourhood,  and 
acquainted  him  with  ^11  the  particulars.     This  in- 
telligence was  difregarded  5  but  ftie  ftill   pcrfiftcd 
in  her  rcfolution  of  faving  ihofc  ftratigcrs  whom  af- 
feflion  had  made  her  confider  as  natives^  >Though 
Ihe  Intt^reftfd  herfcJf  fo  warmly   for  the  whole  na- 
tion merely  from  attachraenLto  the  French  fettled 
in  her  own  town,  yet  fhe  determined  to  fave  thofe 
fhc  had  never  feen,  even  at  the  peril  of  thofe  Ihe 
was  acquainted  with.     Her  aothorlty  as  wife  of  the 
fiui,  giving  her  free  accefs  to  the  temple,*  where 
the  bits  of  wood   were  depofited,  fhe  took  away 
one  or  morr  of  ihem  every  day,  at  the  hazard  ^f 
hallrning    the  deftruction   of   thofe  French  who 
wt?re  near  h^r,  fince  this  was  ncceffary,  in  order 
to  infure  the  fafety  of  the  reft.     Every  thing  hap- 
pened as  file  cxptflrd.     The  Natches  on  the  day 
indicated  by  the  fignal   agreed  upon,  not  doubt- 
ing  but  all  their  allies  were  at  that  inftant   per- 
petrating the  fame   tragical  fcene,  fell   upon   the 
French,  and  deftroyed  them  j  but  as  the  bits  of 
wood  had  not  been  ftolcn  from  the  other  confpira- 
tors,  all  remaiiied   quiet ;  and   this  circumftance 
alone  faved  the  rifing  colony.    In  cafe  of  a  furprife^ 
they  had  nothing  tooppofe  to  fo  many  enemies,  but 
a  few  rotten  palc5,  ill  defended  by  a  handful  of 
,  undiiciplined  vagabonds^  almoft  unarmed. 


But 
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But  Pcrricr,  in  whom  the  authority  was  vefted,  book 
did  not  lofe  that  prcfcnce  of  mind  which  courage  xvi.  ^ 
infpires.  The  lefs  he  was  able  to  refifl,  the  more 
baugbtinefs  he  afFefted.  Thcfe  appearances  had 
foch  an  cffeft,  that  cither  for  fear  of  being  fuf- 
peded»  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  many  of  the  con- 
fpirators  joined  with  him  to  dcftroy  the  Natches, 
1  his  nation  was  put  to  the  fword,  their  houfes 
were  burnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left  but 
the  place  they  had  formerly  occupied. 

Some  few,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, who  happened  to  be  difperfcd  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  center  of  their  dominions,  had  rime  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Chickafaws,  the  mofl-  in- 
trepid nation  in  Louifiana.  This  nation  had  en- 
tered with  greater  warmth  into  the  league  againft 
the  French,  than  the  reft ;  their  undaunted  and 
generous  fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  which 
arc  inviolable  among  all  favagesi  ftill  more  facred 
to  them  ;  fo  that  no  perfon  dared  at  firft  to  infift 
on  their  delivering  up  the  Natthes,  to  whom  they 
had  afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  foon  af- 
ter fucceeded  Perrier,  had  the  boldnefs  to  demand 
that  thofe  fugitives  (hould  be  given  up.  The  in- 
dians  had  the  courage  to  refufe;  and  he  immedi- 
ately fcnt  out  all  the  troops  of  the  colony  againft 
them  in  1736.  They  formed  two  frparate  corps  j 
one  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  before  chc 
principal  fort  of  the  Chickafaws;  the  other  was  fo- 
ully defeated  in  the  open  field.  A  fccond  attempt 
vas  made  four  years  after  to  fubdue  them  wuh 
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BOOK  frefi)  forces  from  Europe  and  Canada.  The  Frefk:b 
XVI.    arms  were  as  unfuccefsful  as  before^  till  fosae  for* 
T       tunate   incidents   brought  on  an   accommodauon 
wich  the  Indians.     Since  that  period^  nodiitig  hai 
difturbed  the  repofc  of  Louifiana.     We  (hall  now 
fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  tbi$  long  pcaca 
has  raiftd  the  colony, 
whattiie      The  cocifts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  ficuated 
have  done  on  the  gulph   of  Mcxico,    ape  in   general   fiat^ 
jn  A.0U111-  often  overflowed,  and  every  where  covered  with 
fine  fand,  as  white   as  i'now,  and  entirety  barren. 
They  are  neither  inhabited  nor  capable  of  beiifg 
fo.    No  forts  have  ever  been  ere&ed  upoil  thcfe 
coails,  becaufe  there  is  no  poflibility  of  Invadtlig 
or  making  a  delcent  upon  them.     The  French 
have  not  cftabiifhed  any  fettlements  on  the  weft  fido 
of  the  Mifiifippi.    The  had,  indeed,  formed  fome 
defigns  on  the  bay  of  St.  Barnard  in  1721  ^  bu6 
they  mifcarricd  by   the  neglcft  of  the  officer  who 
was  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them.     In* 
fiead  of  obeying  the  orders  that  had  been  giveo 
him,  he  entered  the  river  Magdalenl^  which  lay 
in  his  way^  failed  up  fiva  or  fix  league  of  it,  car* 
ried  off  a  few  favages,  and  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came.     The  next  yetu*,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  corre£b  this  miftake,  the 
pdft  was  occupied  by  fome  Spaniards  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffifippl  ts  fituated  Foxt 
Mobile,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
Dame,  the  courfe  of  which  extends  no  lefs  than 

one 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  ]ragurs.     It  U  intended  s^s  b  p  p  K 
a  check  upon  the  Chadaws,  the  Alibacnous,  and    xvi* 
fotnc  fmaller  tribes,  tq  keep  them  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade. .  The  Spa- 
niards of  Penfacola  buy  up  ibtne  provifions  and 
nicrchandife  at  this  fettlemenc» 

TH£Rf  arc  a  great  Qun)ber  of  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MiOifippif  which  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  fam^  fituation*  Many  of  them 
are  often  dry.  Some  will  only  admit  boats  ai^ 
canoes,  and  th^r^  is  but  one  that  can  receive  fhips 
of  live  hundred  tons  burthen*  On  the  channel 
through  which  they  mull  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel 
IS  built,  which  is  ceiled  La  Balifc.  Twenty  leagues 
bigber  up  4r^  two  forts  which  flank  both  fides  qf 
the  river,  ?nd  defend  it  from  all  attacks.  Though 
in  themfelves  but  iodiSerent,  they  would  yet  be 
able  to  oppofe  the  paiTage  of  a  hundred  (hips,  eC- 
pccially  as  only  one  (hip  cquld  coine  in  at  a  time,  * 
and  even  that  could  neither  ca(t  anchor^  i^or  come 
to  a  mooring  at  that  place. 

Nfw  Orl^vins  is  the  firfl:  fetclemient  that  prc- 
fents  icfelf.  It  is  thirty  leagues  didant  from  the 
fea.  It  was  begun  in  1717,  but  made  no  pro- 
grefs  till  1722,  when  it  became  (he  chief  place  of 
the  colony.  M  th\s  period^  the  plan  of  a  hand- 
fomc  city  was  traced  out^  which  has  b^in  gra« 
dually  and  infentibly,  as  it  were,  railed.  1  he 
Oreffts  are  all  ilraight,  and  crofs  each  oth^r  at 
right  angles.  They  form  fi;try-five  detached  pieces 
of  groundi    ^sicb   containing  fifty    toifts  Iquare, 
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BOOK  which  are  divided  into  twelve  parcels  for  as  ma- 
XVI.  ny  inhabitants  to  build  upon.  The  huts  which 
fornnerly  covered  this  great  fpace  ar^  now  trans- 
formed into  commodious  houfes  motUy  built  with 
brick.  The  are  all  furrounded  with  canals,  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  This  was  thought 
to  be  a  neceffary  precaution  againft  the  floods. 
This  city,  intended  to  be  the  center  of  alt  intcr- 
courfe  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony, 
was  built  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  The  landing 
is  fo  eafy  that  the  largeil  fhips  need  only  make  a 
little  bridge  with  planks  in  order  to  unload  their 
goods.  But  when  the  wafers  are  high,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  they  (hould  haflen  their  departure,  becaufe 
the  quantity  of  wood  that  floats  down  the  river  at 
that  time  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring 
place,  and  cut  the  largeft  cables  afunder.       v 

Th£  buildings  are  ranged  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  on  both  fides  of  the  river.  Below  New  Orleans, 
they  extend  but  five  leagues,  and  arc  not  very 
confiderable.  Lower  down  the  land  begins  to  di- 
minifh  in  width,  and  continues  conftantly  to  de- 
creafe  till  it  comes  to  the  fea.  Upon  this  neck  of 
hnd,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  fands  and  marflics 
which  afibrd  no  flitter  to  the  human  fpecies,  and 
are  only  fit  for  the  reception  of  water  fowls  and 
Mofchettoes.  The  plantations  up  the  Miffifippi, 
reach  ten  leagues  above  the  town.  The  mod  diC- 
tant  have  been  cleared  by  Germans,  who  with  in- 
defatigable labour  have  ereftcd  two  villages,  inKa* 
bitcd  by  the  mod  induftrious  men  in  the  colony. 

In 
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lo  all  this  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated  boob: 

• 

land,  the  river  has  been  embanked,  to  preferve    xvi. 
the   lands  from    the   inundations,    which   return^ 
regularly  every  fpring.     The  bank  is  prcfcrved 
by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  Beld,  to  drain 
off*  the  waters,  which  might  otherwife  overthrow 
this  dike. 

Throughout  the  whole  fpace,  the  foil  is  very 
muddy,  and  extremely  proper  for  productions  that 
require  a  moid  fituation.  When  it  becomes  neceflfa- 
ly  to  break  up  any  frcfli  ground,  the  great  reeds 
with  which  it  is  overrun  are  finft  cut  down.  As 
loon  as  they  are  dry,  they  are  fet  fire  to.  If  the 
earth  is  then  but  ever  fo  flightly  ftirred,  it  pro- 
duces great  plenty  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all 
fons  of  grain,  pulfe  or  ocher  vegetables,  that  are 
ibwn  upon  it,  except  wheat,  which  runs  to  grafs 
from  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the  foil. 

Possibly  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  might  have  been  more 
judiciouny  difpofed  four  or  five  hundred  p^ces  fur- 
ther off,  or  even  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league, 
upon  fome  little  eminences,  which  are  very  frequent 
near  that  fpot.  A  more  pure  air  and  a  good  bot« 
toofi  would  have  been  found  there,  and,  probably, 
wheat  would  have  fucceeded,  when  the  woods  had 
been  cleared.  The  fertility  of  the  grounds,  if 
left  open  to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river, 
could  not  have  been  equalled,  becaufe  the  v/a* 
ters,  as  they  fubfided,  would  conftantly  have  en- 
ikbcd  them  with  a  frefli  fupply  of  dime,  wh.ch 

would  ' 
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BOOK  nvould  have  greatly  promoted  vegetation*  In  pro- 
xvx.  cefsof  time,  both  fides  of  the  MiiHGppi  would 
have  been  enriched  by  exteafive  paftures  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  y  a  range  of 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  of  rice,  fufQ- 
cieiu  for  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  This  glo- 
rious profpeft  might  have  been  extended  frpm 
New  Orleans,  all  over  the  lower  LouiQana-t  and 
thus  a  fecond  France  would  have  appeared  in 
Antyerica* 

Ib^stbad  of  this  delightful  profpeA,  ten  leaguen 
above  New  Orleans*  begins  an  immenfe  deferr, 
where  there  are  only  two  wretched  towns,  inha- 
bited by  favages.  This  defert  exter^ds  thirty 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  place  called  Points  Cpupee, 
which  is  the  work  of  £uropean  induftry.  .Here 
the  MifliGppi  formerly  made  a  confiderable  bend* 
Some  Frenchnien,  by  digging  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rivulet  that  ran  behind  a  point  of  land,  brought 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  They  flpwed  with 
'fuch  impetuofity  into  this  new  channel,  that  they 
entirety  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  point,  and 
by  this  circumftance  the  navigation  ha$  been  made 
(horter  by  fourteen  leagues.  The  old  bed  of  the 
river  was  foon  dry,  and  wgs  covered  with  fuch 
large  trees  as  aftoniflied  all  who  had  feen  them 
fpriDg  up.  This  happy  change  gave  life,  liabi- 
lity and  fame  to  one  of  the  bed  fettle ments  in  that 
country. 

The  inhabitants,  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  ri- 
ver, have  cmbcUilhed  their  habitations  with  all 

kinds 
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kinds  of  European  fruit-trccjS,  none  of  which  have  book 
degeneraceU.    For  cheir  own  confumption  chey  cul-    xvi# 
livacc  rice  and  maizes  and  for  exportation  cotton^       "^ 
aod  fipeciaUy  tobacco.     The  fak  of  their  timber 
is  lilcewUe  a  profitable  article. 

TwxNTy  leagues  above  the  Pointe  Coupee,  the 
Red  river  falls  into  (he  MiSifippi ;  upon  which 
the  French  have  buik  a  fort  thirty- five  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  it.     It  was  in  the  country  of  - 
tbe  Natfitochcs  that  this  foundation  of  power  and 
commerce  was  laid.    The  defign  was  to  convey 
into  the  colony  through   this  channel  the  gold 
ind  iilver  of  New  Mexico,   which  had  already 
circulated  near  tbe  fpot.    But  thefe  hopes  were 
6uftraced  by  the  poverty  of  the  inha1:)iCants,  and 
the  little  intercourfe  they  had  with  richer  places^ 
The  only  advantage  reaped  from  chat  neighbour* 
bood  was  that  it  fupplied  oken  and  hories,  which 
vere  not  to  be  had  in  Louifiana.    Since  they  have 
amkiplied  there,  and  no/uppli<s  are  wanted  from 
abroad,  that  poft»  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
not  attetided  to  agricuiture)  has  continually  dege«> 
Dented  i    and   this  lofs   is  the  more   to  be  Ia« 
neatcd,  as  the  colony  of  the  Natches  is  dill  in  a 
greater  decline. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a  hundred  and  fen 
leagues  frooi  the  fea,  was  the  moft  favourable 
that  Yberville  could  meet  with  in  failing  up  the 
river.  He  found  no  fpot  more  eligible  for  the 
capital  of  the  intended  colony.  AH  who  viewed 
k  after  hitn,  were  ecjually  delighted  with  the  ad« 

vantages 
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BOO  K  vantages  it  prcfented.  The  climate  was  healthy 
XVI.  and  temperate;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton^ 
indigo,  and  every  kind  of  culture ;  the  ground 
high  enough  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  inunda- 
tions ;  the  country  open,  extenfive,  well  wa- 
tered, and  wi:hin  reach  of  every  fettlement  that 
might  be  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean  was 
no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  (hips.  So  flatter- 
ing a  profpeft  very  foon  engaged  a  colony  of  five 
hundred  men  to  fettle  there,  when  their  intole- 
rable ambition  occafioned  their  total  deftruflion  by 
the  hands  of  the  exafperated  favages.  Thofc  who 
came  after  to  fupply  their  place,  and  avenge  their 
death,  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to  any  greater 
degree  of  profperity,  either  becaufe  they  were 
negligent,  or  met  with  frefti  difficulties. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Nat- 
ches  is  the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have 
become  very  confiderable,  if  fhc  nine  thoufand 
Germans,  raifed  in  the  Palatine  with  a  view  to 
form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafc.  They  were  an 
honeft  and  induftrious  people,  but  they  all  perifh- 
cd  before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  defti* 
nation.  The  Canadians  who  fixed  there  in  com* 
ing  down  the  river,  found  a  delightful  climate,  a 
fruitful  foil,  eafe  and  tranquillity.  As  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  live  with  favages,  they  were 
not  averfe  from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
Akanfas,  and  thefe  alliances  were  attended  with 
the  happicft  confequences.  There  never  was  tlie 
lead  ccolnefs  between  the  two  nations  united  by 

thcfc 
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thefc  intcr-marriagcs,  ihqugh  fo  diiTcrcnt  from  BOOK 
each  other.  They  have  lived  in  that  date  of  com-  xvr. 
mcrce,  and  that  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  which 
the  fluAuating  ftate  of  aJET^irs  occalionally  required. 
The  like  harmony,  though  in  a  lefs  degree^ 
fubiiils  annong  the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred 
leagues  didanc  from  the  Akanfas:  for  in  America 
the  narions  are  not  contiguous  as  they  arc  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  on  that  account  more  independent^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  no  chiefs  who 
to  combine  together,  either  to  wreft  them  from, 
or  facrilicc  them  to,  each  other ;  and  render  their 
condition  fo  miferable,  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
which  they  belongs  The  nation  of  the  Illinois, 
the  mod  northern  in  Louifiana,  was  condantly 
overcome,  and  always  in  danger  of  being  dtftroy- 
td  by  the  Iroqvois  and  other  narions  from  the 
north,  when  the  French  arrived  among  them  from 
Canada.  Thcfc  Europeans,  who  were  renowned  for 
their  valour  in  that  part  of  ihc  new  continent, 
were  favourably  received  and  their  intereft  court- 
ed, as  being  able  to  make  the  mod  vigorous  op- 
pofition  againd  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The 
drangers  have  fo  much  increafed,  that  they  fill 
fix  confiderable  villages,  while  the  natives,  who 
were  formerly  very  populous,  are  now  limited  to 
three  towns,  which  do  not  contain  above  two 
thoufand  fouls.  Both  have  forfaken  the  river  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  country,  in  order  to  fettle 
towards  the  fouth  of  it  on  the  more  pleafant  and 
fertile  banks  of  the  Miflifippi.    This  fettlement^ 

<the 
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ft  o  0  IL  ^  fcntfity  of  which  it  is  ithpdffiblc  to  exagge- 
Xvu    rate,  is  becottie  the  granary  f>{  the  whole  cblony^ 

^  V  "'  and  might  fupply  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it  wch: 
peopled  even  as^  far  as  the  Tea.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  in  (o  proi^rous  a  ftace« 

Nev£r  did  Louifiana  in  its  greatcft  fptendoiir  rec- 
kon more  than  five  thoufand  white  people,  ioclud- 
ing  twelve  hundned  men  who  compofed  the  miR- 
Cary  force  of  the  colony,     l^is  fmall  fiun^r  was 
^iiperled  through   the  banks  of  th<  Miffifippt^ 
Alottg  an  except  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and  dt* 
fended  by  two  or  three  bad  forts  conftruded  at 
^iflFerent  diftances  :  it  did  not,  however,  con;&ft  of 
the  dregs  of  Europe,  which  France  had  fcnt  over 
into  America,  at  the  time  when  Law's  fyftem  was 
•eAabliflied,     AUthofe  mkferable  men  had  iorta- 
tisftdy  perifhed  without  leaving  any  pofterity.  The 
colonifts  of  Louifiana  were  robuCk  men^arrived  from 
-Canada,  or  difbanded  foldiers,  who  had  Tcnfibly 
ptefcrtzd  the  dabours  of  agriculture  tto  a  'life  of 
idlcnefs,  the  natisrai  :confequence  of  pride  and  pse- 
judice.    £>ery  rnhabataot  .received  frotn  the  ^- 
verjimont,  iia  tiniy  a  piece  of  groundy  wish  feed 
ICO  fow  it,  but  Jikewife  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  tmacDock,  a 
cow  and  a  wAi,  a  cook  and  fix  hens,  wiih  a  |ilentt- 
iul:fupp(y  of  w  hokfoaac  provifions  fbr  xiftree  years. 
iSome  officers  and  a  few  mon  'of  fubftance  had  im- 
iproved  thefe  rifing  fecclemcnts  by  confidtrablc 
)>lai<tatiDrK,  whidi  employed  fix  thoufand  .-(laves* 

fiCT  the  produce  of  their  labour  was  very  tn« 
^conluktltlle,    The  annttal  exports  of  the  colongr 

did 
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Hd  not  exceed  ^oostrdo  crowns.*    They  <ronfift-  b  o  b  k 
dd  of  rice,  flanks,  maize,  and  piilfe  for  die  fii-    xVt. 
pLT  iflands ;  cotton,  imJigd,  tobacco  "and  JFtrrs  for  ^*     <f  '  "^ 
che  nidther  country. 

This  renlerAent,  whidi  teemed  intended  by  na>- whatths 
tore  for  a  capna!  one,  'vvouM,    probably,   have  ^^Tj'^j^y^ 
profpcred,  had  k  not  been  for  an  original  error  <'on« '» 
adopted  of  granting  Ifcnds  'rtidiltriminately  to  -ci^* 
ry  pcrfon  Ur^ho  appttcd  for  them^  and  hi  the  rtfian- 
■tr  in  wfcioh  he  defiJ-ed  tfhem.     There  "vvould  hot 
rfien  have  been  any  colohift^  feparrfted  from  each 
olhfir  by  de^feits  of  fevef^l  hundred  leagued,  and 
defiroos  of  forming  Ibch  a  fealement  as  would 
have  coDftituwd  a  fmaiil  ftace  in  Europe.    Had 
they  fixed  in  a  common  center^  they  might  hav^ 
afliftcd  etfch  6th^r,  and  living  under  thefarne  laws, 
have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  wdi-regtalated 
ibcicty.     As  population  increafed,  the  lands  would 
fettc  been  cleared  to  a  gt^ater  extent.     I-nftead  of 
^  few  hordes  of  favages,  we  fliquW  have  fcen  a 
nlkig  cc^ony,  which  might  in  time  have  become  a 
powerful  nation,  and  procured  infinite  advanttgea 
to  France. 

The  French,  wjio  annually  purcbafe  from  fa^ 
reign  powers  feveiiteen  millions  weight  of  to- 
bacco^ would  .€a51y  have  been  fupplibd  with  that 
commodity  from  Loviftana.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
tbooiand  tntn  Ikilled  in  the  cultivation  of  it, 
would  have  furnilhcd  a  fufficicnt  quantity  for  the 

coil* 
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BOO  Kconfumption  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  were 
XVI.,  the  hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they 
ordered  all  the  tobacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to 
be  deftroyed.  Convinced  that  the  lands  in  that 
province  were  adapted  to  more  important  and 
richer  cultures,  and  would  produce  necefiary  ar- 
ticles of  greater  confequence,  they  thought  ic 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to  Louifiana,  then 
in  its  ihfant  (late,  a  market  for  that  produftioOf 
which  would  more  eafily  fucceed  and  bring  in 
greater  returns,  as  it  required  lefs  time,  expe- 
rience and  expence.  When  Law,  the  projector 
of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit,  his  mod 
rational  Ichcmes  were  laid  afide,  and  (hared  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offsfpring 
of  a  diiordered  imagination.  The  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  who  were  gainers  by  this  miftake, 
omitted  nothing  to  encourage  it  •,  and  every  pa- 
triot muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  lead  mifchief^  the  finance  has  done  to  the 
monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pro- 
cured to  the  colony,  would  have  made  it  fenlible 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  been 
jcovered  with  cattle  ;  whofe  hides  would  have  fup- 
plied  the  mother  country  with  leather,  without 
importing  any  from  abroad,  and  whofe  flefh  when 

prepared  and  faked,  would  have  been  difpofcd  cf 

ia 
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ifl  the  iflands^  inftead  of  Irifh  beef.     Horfes  and  B  o  o  K 
mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the    xvr. 
honied  cattle,  would  have  freed  the  French  colo-: 
Dies  from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had 
upon  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceflary 
article^ 

As  foob  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  ioduftry  to  another.  They  could  not 
poflibly  avoid  building  (hips,  becaufe  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  country  was  covered 
with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the  fir-trees  that 
grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coaft,  would  hav<e 
afforded  mails  and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of 
oak  for  the  planks,  and  if  th^re  had  been^  it  might 
have  been  fupplied  by  cyprcfs,  which  is  lefs  apt 
to  fplir^  bend  or  break,  and  wbofe  additional 
thicknefs  might  have  compenfated  for  its  want  of 
Ifarcogth  and  hardnels.  They  might  eafily  have 
grown  hemp  for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  need  have  been  imported  but  iron ;  and 
it  is  even  more  than  probable  that  there  are  iron 
mines  in  Louifiana.  It  is  likely  that  the  govern* 
ment,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  individuals, 
would  loon  have  ereded  docks  for  (hip-building, 
and  fiorehoufes  ready  for  equipping  and  fiiting 
out  fleets  in  America. 

Th£  forefts  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofcs 
without  any  cxpence,  and  even  with  advantage, 
the  ground  would  have  been  laid  open  fot  corn,, 
cotton,  indigo,  flax  or  olive-trees  >  and  even  filk 

Vol.  V.  E  might 
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.BOOK  might,  have  been  undertaken  with  fuccefs,  when 
XVI.  once  the  colony  had  been  fufiiciently  populous  to 
^^^""^  attend  to  an  employment,  which  the  mildncfs  of 
the  climate,  the  increafe  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
(bme  fuccefsful  trials  had  conllaatly  invited  them 
to  undertake.  In  (horr,  what  might  not  have 
been  expefted  from  a  country,  where  th^  air  is 
temperate,  and  ground  even,  frcfti,  and  fertile  j 
and  which  properly  fpeaking  had  never  yet  been 
inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefsly,  by  vagabonds 
equally  deftitute  of  (kill  ^nd  condu£l:. 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  per* 
fcAion  it  was  capable  of,  its  harbour  Would  fo6n 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs  and  more 
commodious  ;  and  this  might  have  been  done  by 
attending  conftantly  to  it,  without  incurring  any 
gre^t  expcnce.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  ftopped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs 
pafles,  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
to  navigation,  with  the  floating  trees  wafhed*  down 
by  the  river.  The  whole  force  of  the  ftream  be- 
ing  thus  confined  to  one  channel,  it  woujd  have 
become  deeper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
bar  which  almofl:  (huts  it  up,  would,  probably, 
have  been  removed.  The  largeft .  fhips  might 
then  have/failed  into  the  MifTifippi  with  more  eafe 
and  fafcty  than  the  fmalleft  do  at  prefent.  After 
this,  thofe  thick  forefts  that  intercept  the  wind 
might  have  been  felled,  and  'the  navigation  up 
the  river    to  New  Orleans  rendered  Icfs  tedious. 

Every  art  and  fcience  and  ufeful  improvemenr, 

would 
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wogjd  iiave  fuccellively  appeared  to  fgrm  a  flou-  book 
iilfau)g  and  vigprous    coloiijr    in    that    fpacious    xvi. 
plain,  ^^ — w--^ 

But  FraiK^e  overlooked  all    fbcfe  advantages  F^nce 
when  (he  c^ded  that  cpimtry,  which  alone  cpuld  ifiana  to 
compenfate  her  for  oner  loffes,  and  gave  it  up  tOnJards.*" 
Spain,  to  whpm  it  could  only  be  a  burthen.     Ity^^^.^*" 

*^      '  .  s  .V  fttc  bad  a 

B^^Ji  per^ap^,  for  a  ld<)g  time  remain  a  political  r<$ht  to  do 
problem,  wbether  this  ceflion  was  not  alike  detri- 
;9CQtal  to  both  kingdoms,  which  were  equally^ 
vcakeved  by  it ;  ^he  one,  by  giving  up  what  (l^e 
(Might  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  by  accept- 
i%  what  (he  could  not  keep.  But  in  a  mor^i 
view,  may  if  not  be  coniidered  as  an  illegal  a^ 
Ava  jto  have  fold  or  given  away  the  members  qf 
tbe  CQiniPMnily  to  ^  foreign  power  ?  For  What 
^bt  b>s  a  prince  tp  difpofe  of  his  fubjefls  witb- . 
wt  dicir  confent  ? ' 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  ^ 
all  ii  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  nq-     ^ 
tbing  from  the  prince  to  the  natioi)  ?  .Are  tb^rc\  * 
tbcn  no  rights  but  thofe  of  princes  ?  Thefc  jire- 
tend  to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.     This 
aaxim  which  is  invented  by  jhc  clergy,  only  with  ^ 
defignof  rai(ing  kings  above  the  people,  that  they 
tbcmfclves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name 
ofthedeity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron  chain,   to 
Und  a  whole  nfitibn  under  the  power  of  one  man. 
it  is  no  longer  a  mutual  tic  of  love  and  virtue,  of 

• 

ifttereft  and  fidelity,  that  gives  tp  one  family  the 
nic  iathe  m^dft  of  a  fociety. 

E  2  But 
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BOOK  But  why  fliould  the  fovereign  authority  wilh  to 
XVI.  conceal  its  being  derived  from  men ?  Kings  arc 
lufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif- 
tory,  and  their  own  con fcioufnefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poflefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe- 
dience, why  fhould  they  refufc  to  accept  from 
t^  em  all  the  rights  of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmii&on,  Jior  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abufe  of  ufurped  power. 
It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence ;  and  is  it  pof- 
f]b]e  that  a  prince  can  be  happy  who  commands 
only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear  ? 
He  cannot  Gteafy  upon  his  throne,  when  he  can- 
not reign  without  aflerting  that  he  holds  his  crown 
from  God  alone.  Every  man  may  more  truly  af- 
firm, that  he  holds  from  God  bis  life,  his  libertf, 
the  unalienable  right  of  being  governed  only  by 
reafon  and  juftice.  The  welfare  then  and  Iccurity 
of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  on  which  all 
others  depend.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real 
fundamental  law  of  all  fociety.  It  is  by  this  we 
muft  inierpret  every  particular  law  which  muft  be 
derived  from  this  principle,  and  ferve  to  explain 
and  lupport  it» 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  dtvtfioh 
and  ceflion  which  kings  make  between  thern^ 
felve;;,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of 
buying,  felling  or  exchaqging  their  fubjedts  with* 
out  their  confent  i  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 

them- 
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cbemfelvcs  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or  b  o  o  K 
''lO'^g^ging  their  provinces  and  cbeir  fubjerfts  as  %vi. 
rhey  would  their  effecis  or  eftaces  ;  while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fuppprt  of  their  houfe,  the 
foitfts  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  efieAs,  which  we  mud: 
never  have  recourfe  to,  even  in  the  mo&  prcfling 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.— Methinks  I  hear  the 
voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from  Ame* 
rica,  and  addrelling  the  mother  country,  in  the 
following  terms, 

*^  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  (houldft 
^*  deliver    me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftrangcr  ? 
"  Did  I  not  Ipring  from  thy  loins  ?  Have   I   not 
^  fown,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
•*  alone  ?  When  thy  Ihips  conveyed  me  to  thefe 
•*  (hores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli- 
mate, didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protedk 
me  with  thy  fleets  and   armies?  Have  I   not 
fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
•*  the  country  thou  gaveft  me  ?/  After  having  fer* 
^  tilized  it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained 
•*  it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
•*  children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren  5  thy 
^  laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride :  that 
*^  name  which  I  have  ftriven  to  render  iiluftrious 
^  among  nations  to  whom  it  was   unknown.     I 
^  have  procured  thee  friends  and   allies  among» 
♦*  the    lavages.      I    flattered    myfclf    vith    the 
•*  thought  that  I  might  one  day   come  in  compe„ 
••  ticioo  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  ot  ihy 

E  3  **  enemies. 
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book"  enemies.     But  thou  baft  forfakefi  me.    Thou 
XVI.    '*  haft  bound  me  without  my  confent  by  a  treaty, 
"  the  very  concealment  of  which  ^fcra$  a  treachery. 
"  Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  couldft  thou 
*'  break,  in  oppofition  to  the  diftates  of  nature, 
**  the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee,  even 
•*  from  my  birth  ?   While  with  incefi^nt  and  pain- 
**  ful  toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of 
"  nourifliment    and    fubfiftence    I   had  received 
*•  from  thee,  I  wiihed  for  no  other  comfprt  than 
*'  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law.     That 
•'  comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.     Thou  haft  torn 
"  me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  ma- 
**  fter  whom  I  did  not  approve.     Reftore  my  pa- 
^^  rent  to  me  ;  reftore  me  to  him  whofe  namel 
*•  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earliett 
•*  infancy.     It   is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
**  mic  againft  my  will  to'  a  yoke  which  I  abhor ; 
**  but  this  fubmiffion  will  only  be  temporary.     1 
^*  fhall  languifh  and  peri(h  with  grief  and  weak- 
•*  nefs  ;  or  if  I  ftiould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
**  will  only   be   to  withdraw  myfelf  from   con- 
^^  ncftions  I  detcft  j  thbugh  1  Ihould  even  be  com- 
*•  pellcd  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy  enemies  i" 

.  Louisiana  being  in  faft  opprefled  by  her  new 
mafters,  was  defirous  of  ftiaking  off  a  yoke  which 
Ihc  abhorred  even  before  it  was  impofed  j  but  be- 
ing rejefted  by  France  when  The  endeavoured  to 
put  herfclf  again  under  her  proteftion,  ftie  re- 
turned under  the  dominion  of  the  fame  power 
from  whofe  chains  fhe  had  attempted  to  free  her- 
fclf. 
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fclf.  The  cruelties  Ihc  has  experienced  from  the  B  o  o  K 
rcfcntment  of  aa  inccnfcd  government,  haVe  xvl 
fcrved  only  to  inCrcafc  a  hatred  already  too  inve- 
terate to  be  forgotten.  With  fuch  difpofitions, 
the  colony  can  fcarc^  flatter  itfelf  with  the  profpeft 
of  any  degree  of  profperity.  Canada,  though  it 
has  likewife  changed  its  mother  country,  will  npt 
meet  with  the  fame  obftacles  to  its  improvement. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was  Stnte  of 
in  a  date  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con-  the  peace 
ceived.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  who  firft 
came  there,  and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  into 
this  country^  than  fettled  io  it.  Mod  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the 
woods;  the  more  fenlible  among  them  had  at- 
tempted fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or 
plan.  A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  fomc- 
times  the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fubGdence ;  but 
aferies  of  unfortunate  wars  Toon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  advantages.  In  1714,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livres-|-, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every  year,  was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe, 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  th^t  the  generality 
were    reduced    to  wear    fkins    like  the  Indians.     > 

E  4  Such 

•  iZii^S^*  t  i5»3i2l.  108. 
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BOOK  Such  was  the  diftrcfsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater 
XVI.  parcof  twemy  tboufand  French,  fuppofcd  toin- 
*  /'  habit  thefc  immenfe  regions. 
^puiatj-  The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated 
culture,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  rouzed  Canada 
^ovm^*   from  that  (late  of  indolence  and  inaftivity  in  which 

Sheries  *^  ^^^  ^^  '^"S  ^^^  plungcd.  It  appears  from  the 
iiiduftry,  eftimates  taken  in  1753  and  1758,  which  were 
nues  of  '  nearly  equal,  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
Canada,  pi^ooo,  exclufivc  of  the  regular  troops,  whofe 
numbers  varied  according  to  the  di0erent  exigea* 
cies  of  the  colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al« 
lies  difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1 200  lea* 
gues  in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor 
the  16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in   their  neighbourhood. 
Kone  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubjeds, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midfl  of  a  great  Euro* 
pean    colony :    the  fmalleft  clans  ftill  prelerved 
their   independence.     All   men   talk  of  liberty, 
but  the  favage  alone  enjoys  it.    Not  only   the 
whole  nation,  but  every  individual  is  truly  free. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  his  independence  inBuencea 
all  his  thoughts  and  anions.    He  would  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither 
be  dazzled   with  his  fplendour,  nor  awed  by  his 
power.     It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is 
his  equal  that  he  loves  and  refpefls,  but  he  would 
hate  a  matter  and  deflroy  him. 

Part 
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Paut  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in  b  o  o  x: 
three  cities.    Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is   xvi. 
1500  leagues  diftant  from  France,  and  120  lea-^     ^    * 
gues  from  the  Tea.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  ' 
aoiphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula,  made  by  the  river 
Sc  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  com* 
maods  a  profpeA  over  exccnfive  fields,   which 
jerve  to  enrich  it,  and  over  a;  very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips.     It  is 
three  miles  in  circumference.    Two  thirds  of  this 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecuriry  than  the  fortifications 
ereded  on  the  rampans  that  divide  the  peninfula* 
The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built.    The  inhabi* 
tants  were  computed  at  about  10,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1759.    '^^^^  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce,   and  the  feat  of  govern* 
ment. 

Th^  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  raifed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  promifing  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
atmoft  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St,  Law- 
rence, fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moft 
temperate,  pleafanc  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  the 
country*     A  few  huts  thrown  up  there  as  it  were 

by 
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B  o  o  K  ^y  chance  in  1 640^  were  imprared  ta  9  regular 
xvi.  bu lie  town,  which  contained  four  thou&nd  iaha-» 
bitants.  At  iirft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infult^  of 
the  ravages,  but  was  afterwards  ioclofed  with 
flight  paliifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  conftru£led 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements*  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  ere£i;  forts  higher  up  the  country^ 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

Thb  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  (rontained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities^  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  b^nks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  feen 
near  the  nfK>uth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
rugged  and  barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen. 
The  Br(l  habitations  to  the  foutb,  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
below  Qiiebec  •,  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  its  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  oqe  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  21 
more  beautiful  profpe£t  than  the  rich  borders  of 
thai  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  ad* 
ding  beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains^ 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  caftlcs  feen  at 
intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibited  a  fucceflioa 
of  the  moft  inchanting  views.  Thefe  would  have 
been  ^ftill  more  delightful,  if  the  cdift  of  1 745 

had 
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Bad  been  obierved,  which  forbad  the  colonift  book 
from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were  an  xvi. 
acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres 
in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have 
torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
They  would  have  been  compelled  to  form  new 
plantations ;  and  vail  fpaces  of  fallow  land  would 
DO  longer  have  feparated  rich  and  cultivated 
plains. 

Nature  herfelf  direAed  the  labours  of  the 
lluibandtnan,  and  taught  him  that  watery  and 
fimdy  grounds,  and  thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir 
tree  and  the  cedar  grew  folitary,  were  unfavour* 
able  to  agriculture  ;  but  wherever  he  found  a  foil 
coyercd  with  maple,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and 
fmall  cherry  trees,  he  might  reafonably  expe6k 
that  his  wheat  would  yield  twenty  times,  and  his 
Indian  corn  thirty  times  as  much  as  before,  with* 
out  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

Thb  plantations  though  not  equally  large,  all 
afibrded  a  fuflicient  fupply  for  the  wants  of  their 
rcfpedivc  owners.  There  were  few  of  them  that 
did  not  yield  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  flieep 
whole  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  iive  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  fmall,  but  their  fleft 
was  excellent,  and  thefe  [people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  peo^.le  do  in  Europe^ 

With 
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BOOK  With  chU  kind  of  affluence^  they  could  afford ' 
XVI*  to  Jcecp  a  good  number  of  horfes;  which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow. 
i^nd  indeed  the  colonifts  took  fuch  delight  in  in* 
creating  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter  time  they 
would  feed  them  with  the  corn  which  they  them* 
felves  wanted  fometimes  at  another  feafon. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French, 
dtfperled  or  colleAed  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  upper  country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addifted  to  huntings 
and  trade  than  to  hu(bandry« 

Their  firft  fettlemeot  was  Catarakut,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  ftop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifli 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  veflels  be* 
longing  to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and  where  Ilorms  are 
almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies 
a  traft  of  iand  fourteen  leagues  in  extent.  This 
trad  is  interfeAed  towards  the  middle  by  the  fa* 
mous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its  height, 
breadth  and  Ihape,  and  from  the  quantity  and 
impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  accounted  the 
Qioft  wonderful  catarad  in  the  world.     It  was 

above 
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above  this  grand  and  awful  water-fall,  that  France  book. 
had  ereded  fortificacions,  with  a  defign  to  prevent    xvi. 
the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival       ^ 
nation. 

BfiYONt)  the  lake  Eric  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif« 
tinguiflied  hj  the  name  of  the  Stretghr,  which  ex* 
ceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  profpeds,  the  rich* 
.neis  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufion  of  game  and 
fiflu  Nature  has  lavilhed  all  her  blcfllngs  to  en* 
rich  this  delightful  fpot.  But  this  was  not  the 
nx)tive  that  determined  the  French  to  ftrttle  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefenr  centtiry*  It  was 
the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could 
fupply  them  with  conGderable  quantities  of  furs  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed  very  fdR, 

The  fuccels  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  poft  of  MichiUimakinach,  a  hundred  lea- 
gues further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the 
lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are  all 
three  navigable.  The  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the  natives, 
was  transferred  to  the  Streight,  where  it  con- 
tinued, 

Besidbs  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are 
ibme  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontry,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  * 
between  the  mountains.  The  firft  fentiment  in- 
tereft  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  s^id  its  firft  im* 
pulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of  thefe 
forts  was  provided  with  a  garrifon,   which  de** 

fended 
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s  o  o  K  fciKled  the  French  who  wei!e  feftle4  ia  the  mgli* 
xvi.    bourbood.    Th^re  were  in  all  3oop  fouls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  coimcry^. 

Th£  manners  of  the  French  colonics  feptled  in 
Canada  were  wi  always  unfwerable  to  the  climate 
they  inhabited.  Thofe  that  Uv<d  in  the  coontiy, 
fpent  their  wixjtcr  in  idjenefs,  pcftfivcly  ikcing  by 
their  fire-fide.  When  che  retura  of  fpriog  called 
them  out  to  the  indifpenfable  labours  of  the  field, 
they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperficialiy  .without 
jever  a)anurin|g  it,  fowed  it  carele^ly*  uid  then 
returned  to  their  fornier  indolent  iDSfeoner  of  life 
xill  harveft  time.  As  the  people  were  too  proud 
Of  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day*  every  family  was 
obligee^  to  gather  in  dieir  own  crops;  .a.nd~ nothing 
was  to  be  feen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  pn  g 
fine  fummcr*s  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they 
are  gathering  in  their  rich  harveft.  That  of  the 
Canadians  was  confined  to  a  fmall  quantity  <^ 
corn  pf  each  kind,  a  }4tile  hay  ^nd  tob^kcco,  a  few 
cyder-^pple^,  cabbfige  and  onions.  This  was  the 
whole  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that  country. 

This  amazing  ncgligeQCfe  might  be  owing  to. 
fcveral  caufes.  The  excellive  cold  in  winter^ 
which  froze  up  il^  rive^^o  totally  prevented  ihem 
from  exerting  their  abilities*  They  cootraded 
fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  daring  the  cominpance  of 
the  fevere  weather  for  eight  months  fucccfiively» 
that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  thein  even 
in  the  fined  weather.  The  numerous  feftivals 
prefaibed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  its  in- 

creafc 
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crcafe  to  thek 'cftabiahmtnt,  prcvcmred  the  fii*3aD<©3: 
exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progrtf fs  ^tf  wf-  -XVX. 
duftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with 
that  :^ecirs  of  devotion  that  flatters  their  indo- 
lence. Laftty,  a  pafl&on  for  war,  which  had  been 
purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  maflc  them  avcrfe  from  the  la- 
boun  of  htrfbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely 
captivated  with  hYifitary  gloiy,  t^hat  they  thought 
only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  -in  it  withotic 
pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  eipedaUy  of  thie 
capital^  fpent  the  winter  as  well  as  the  fammer, 
in  a  conftant  fcenc  of  diffipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination ;  they  had  no  tafbe 
for  arts  br  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftruftioh. 
Their  only  paffion  was  amufement,  and  perforis 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  affemWies. 
This  manner  of  life  confiderably  incrcafcd  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  women,  who  were  pofleflcd  of  every 
attraftion,  except  fhofe  fcfc  emotions  of  the  fouh 
which  alone  conditute  the  merit  and  the  charm  df 
beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addifbed  to  coqtietry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  infpirrn^ 
than  feeling  the  tender  paffions.  There  appeared 
in  both  fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  thah 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfc 
of  honour  than  of  real  honelty.  Superftition  took 
place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe 
wherever  -men  arc  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo- 
nies 
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BOOK  Aies  will  compcnface  for  good  works*  and  that 
xvi.    crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers^ 

Idleness,  prejudice  and  levity  would  never  have 
gained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the  go* 
vernment  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  lading  and  ufeful  objefts«  But  all  the 
colonifts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedt* 
ence  to  a  mere  military  authority.  They  were  un« 
acquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs  of  laws* 
The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates,  was  aa 
oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  in* 
terpret  \  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to 
fubmit  to  without  examination.  Delays,  r^pre- 
fentations,  excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufui^ped 
a  power  of  punifliing  or  abfolviiig  merely  by  his 
word.  He  had  in  his  own  power  all  favours  and 
penalties,  rewards  and  punilhments  i  the  right  at 
imprifoning  without  the  (hadow  of  a  crime,  and  the 
ftili  more  formidable  right  of  enforcing  a  reve« 
rence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  a<fts  of  juQice, 
though  they  were  but  the  irregular  falties  of  his 
own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
cxercifed  in  matters  of  military  difcipline  and  po- 
litical  adminiftration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdifiiion.  The  governor  decided  ablolutcly 
and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arrfing  between 
the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  fortunately  very 
{•are,  in  a  country  where  all  things  might  almoft 
be  faid  to  be  in  common.    This  dangerous  aa- 
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thority  fubfifted  till   1 66^^  at  which  period  a  tri-  book 
buDal  was  eredcd  in  the  capital  for  the  definitive    xvi. 
trial  of  all  cauies  depending  throughout  the  colony. 
The-  cuftptn  of  Paris,  modified  in  conformity  to 
local  circumftances,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code.was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a 
mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  administration  of 
the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  few  fines 
of  alienation ;  a  trifling  contribution  from  the  in* 
faabicaats  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards  main- 
taining the  fortifications  ;  and  fome  duties  upon 
all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which,  indeed, 
were  too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  articles 
brought  no  more  than  260,200*  livres  into  the 
ircafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  not  on  that  account  entirely  exempt  from 
taxes.  A  great  error  was  committed  at  the  firfl: 
fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers  and 
pntlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to  four 
leagues  in  front,  and  unlimittcd  in  breadth. 
Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of  mo- 
derate fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in  agriculture,  were 
unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft  ellates,  and  were 
therefore,  under  a  neceflity  of  making  over  their 
lands  to  foldiers  or  planters,  upon  condition  that 
they  Aould  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent  or 
homage  for  ever.  This  was  introducing  into 
America  fomething  fimllar  to  the  feudal  govern* 
QKnt,  which  was  fo  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The 
lord  ceded  ninety  acres  to  es^ch  of  his  vaflals,  who 
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B  o  o  K  on  their  part  engaged  to  worl^  in  his  mill,  to  pay 
XVI.  him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and  a 
bufliel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  gr^nt. 
This  tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one,  maintained  a 
confiderable  number  of  idle  people,  at  the  ex-: 
pence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a  colony  ought 
to  have  been  peopled.  The  truly  ufeful  inhabi- 
tants who  were  engaged  in  laborious  employmentat 
found  the  burthen  of  maintaining  an  annuixant 
i^obility  increafed,  by  the  additional  exadions  of 
fhe  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithes  were  impofci 
They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty-fixth  part 
of  the  crops,  notwithftanding  the  clamours  of  that 
rapacious  body  *,  but  ilill  this  was  an  oppreflion  in 
a  country  where  the  clergy  had  property  allotted 
them  which  was  fuflicient  for  their  maintenance. 

So  many  impedim.^nts  previoufly  oppofed  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony  from 
paying  for  the  neceflaries  that  came  from  the 
mother  country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  manufaftures  in  America,  they  thought  it 
their  inttrcft  even  to  promote  them  in  1  yo6.  But 
thofe  fate  encouragements  had  very  little  effeft, 
and  the  united  induftry  of  the  colbnifts  could  nc- 
ver  produce  more  than  a  few  coarfe  lipens^  ancl 
A>me  very  bad  woollens. 

The  filhcries  were  not  much"  more  attended  tp 
than  the  manufafturcs.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  objcft  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
fcah     This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 

filh. 
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i&if  chough  Ik  a&  not  datnb>  is  always  produced  book 
oa  land,  and  lives  qiore  on  dry  ground  than  in  the  xv  i« 
water.  His  head  is  fomtryhat  tike  that  of  a  maf- 
tiff.  He  has  four  paws  which  are  very  flxortt  tf* 
f ecjaliy  the  bind.er  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather  to 
crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They^  are  fhaped  like 
iiosy  but  the  fore  feet  have  claws.  His  (kin  is 
hard  and  cover^^  with  (hort  hair.  He  is  at  firit 
white,  hyttwns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows  upw 
Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  difierent  colotirsi 

Thbr«  are  twe  dif^rent  kinds  of  ftals.  The 
larger  oae  ibmetimes  weighs  two  thoufand  pounds, 
and  ieems  to  have  a  (harper  ihouc  than  the  others. 
Thefmall  ones^  whofe  (kin  is  commonly  marbled, 
are  a&ive,  and  more  dextrous  in  extricating 
thcmfeives  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them 
ib  far  as  to  make  them  follow  them, 

TH£y  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  fbmetimes 
on  the  ice,  and  it  is  there  alfo  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two» 
sod  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
ioore  frequently  on  hnd.  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them  up- 
on their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the 
water,  then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in 
thb  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  of 
themlelves,  Moft  little  birds  flutter  about  from 
fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to  fly  abroad ; 
the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train  them  up  to 
(Qcouater  the  boifterous  winds ;  it  is  not  there^ 

F  2  fore 
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BOO  Kfore  furprifing,  that  the  feal  produced  on>  land, 
XVI.    (hould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under  water. 

There  is  a  very  fimple  manner  of  fifhmg  for 
thefe  amphibious  animals  i  who  are  ufed,  when 
they  are  in  the  fca  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with 
the  tide.  As  foon  as  fome' place  is  difcovered 
where  they  rcfort  in  (hoals,  it  is  furrounded  with 
nets  and  flakes,  only  taking  care  to  leave  a  little 
opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At  high  water  this 
opening  is  (lopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone 
down,  the  fifti  remains  on  dry  ground;  All  that  is 
ucccffary  is  to  kill  them.  Sometimes  the  filhcr- 
•men  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  them  to  their 
.lurking  places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the  mo- 
ment they  put  their  heads  out  of  water  to  take  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are  eafily 
cauglu  ;  if  they  are  killed,  they  fink  direftly,  but 
are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs,  that  are  trained  up  to 
dive  for  them  fcven  or  eight  fathom  under  water. 

Ihe  (kin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for 
mufF^,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to 
make  (hoes  and  boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned, 
the  gram  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If  it  is  not  quite  io  fine,  however  it  preferves  its 
colour   longer. 

The  flefli  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  if  ic  is  boiled 
down  to  oil  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to 
fet  it  on  ihe  fir<^  in  a  copper  or  earthen  vcffch  It 
is  thought  frequently  fufficient  to  fpread  the  fat 
vpoa  large  Iquarcs  made  of  boards,  where  it  melts 
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0/  kfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  off  through  an  opf  ning  book 

made  for  that  purpofe.     Ic  keeps  clear  for  a  long    xvi. 

time,  has  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment. 

It  is  ufed  for  burning  and  dreffing  leather. 

Fiv£  or,  fix  fmall  (hips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from 
Canada  for  the  leal  fifhery  in  thegulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  one  or  two  lets  for  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
It  received  from  the.iflands  nine  or  ten  veficls  laden 
with  rum,  molafies,  coiFee,  and  fugar ;  and.  from 
France  about  thirty  ihips,  whofe  lading  together 
might  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  wars,  which 

* 

was  the  mod  fiourilhing  period  of  the  colony,  the 
exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000*  livrts  in  furs, 
8oo,ooof  in  beaver,  250,000  4;  in  feal  oil,  the 
fame  in  flour  and  peas,  and  150,000  livrcs  $  in 
wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe  fcveral  articles  put  to- 
gether, amounted  but  to  2,650,000  livres  ||  a  year, 
a  fum  infufficient  to  pay  for  the  commodities  lent 
from  the  mother  country.  The  government  made 
up  the  deficiency. 

Whin  the  French  were  in  poficfiion  of  Cana- 
da, the  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  <  little  that 
was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fet- 
tlers,  did  not  continue  in  the  country,  becaiife  the 
neceflltous  ftate  of  the  colony  foon  occafioned  it 
to  return.  This  was  a  great  obfiacle  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the 
court  of  Vcrfailles  coined  a  particular  fort  of  mo- 
ney for  the  ufc  of  all  the  French  fcttlcmcnts  in 

F  3  America, 
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BOOKAmerica,  and  fee  a  A0miDal  value  upon  ic,  one 
xvr.  fourch  above  the  current  coin  of  the  member  coun« 
try.  But  this  expedient  waai  not  produ&ive  of  the 
advantages  that  were  expe&ed,  at  leiuft  with  re* 
gard  to  New  France.  They,  therefor^,  coairiv- 
ed  to  fubititute  paper  currency  in(feead  of  metal, 
for  the  payment  of  the  tro^,  and  other  expehces 
of  government.  Thb  fucceeded  till  the  year  1713, 
when  the  engagements  that  had  bebn  mad^  with 
the  adminiiVratorsofthecolony  were  not  faitbfuUy 
obfervcd.  Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn-  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mothet  col^m^y  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  felt  into  difcredif. 
They  were  at  liaft  paid  off  in  1730,  v^ith  the  loil 
of  five-eighths* 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of 
fpecie  in  Canada  ;  but  this  expediei^t'  lafted^  onlf 
two  years^  The  merchants  focrnd  it  troublcrome^, 
chai^geable  and:  hazardous:  to  fend  money  to  France, 
and  fodid  all  the  colonies  who.  had  any  remittances 
to  make  ;  fo  that  they  were  the  firft  co  follicit  the 
re^eftabliihment  of  paper-currency;.  This  confift* 
ed  of  cardB^  on  which  were  fllamped  the  arms  of 
France  and.  Navtrrev  and  they  were  Tinned  by  the 
governor,  the  intepdant  and  the  tiMnptroUlpr. 
They  were  of  twenty-four*,  twelvef,  fijrj:,  and' 
three  livrcs  § ;  and  of  thirty  l|j  fifteen-**,  and  fe- 
ven  fols  and  a  half  f  f  i  The  value  of  the  whole 
mimber  that  was  made  our,  did  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion 
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lion  of  livrts*.    Wfreni  this  futn  wis  not  fiiffi  fi  0  o  k 
cicnt  for  the  demands  of  the   puWic,  the  defi-    xvi. 
cichcy  was  hiadc  up  by  bxacri  figncd  only  by  the 
itttehdmt.     This*  #as  th^  firft  abufe ;    but  one 
of  ftiH  greater  cohfequence  was  t1iat  their  number 
#as  dnlimited.    The  fmallcfl:  weri  of  twenty  Ibls-f-, 
and  the  higbeft  of  a  h^indred  fivrei  J.     Thefe  dif- 
ftreAt  papers  circulated  in   the  colony,  and  fup- 
plied  thfe  waht?  of  fpecie  tilf  the  month  of  Odo- 
bcr.     This  was  the  lateft  fcafon  for  the  fliips   to 
faH  frohi  Canada.     The'h  all  ihis'  papcr-currency 
was  turned   ihi6   bills  of  exchange  payable   in 
France  by  the  gbVernmfcnr,  whi(ih  was  fOppofcd 
to  have  Aitck  trfc  6f^  the  value,     tfut  they  were  (o 
tnokipricd  by  the  year  1754*,  that  the  royal  trea- 
fury  could  no  Ibngcr  anfwer  fuch  large   demands, 
and  was  forced  to  prorraft*  tlie  payment.     An  un« 
forturtiite  wir  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
idcrreafed  their  number,  that  at  laft  khey  were  pro- 
hibited.    T^his   prclcntly  raifed   the   price   of  all 
commodities  to  ah  inimoderate  degree;    and  as, 
6n  accduilt  bf  the  eriormous  cxpences  of  the  war, 
the  kirtg  was  the  chief  corilumcr,  he  alone  bore 
the  lorsarinng  froni  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from 
the  dearnefi  of  the  goods.     In  1759,  the  miniftry 
Were  dbllgtd  tb  ft'op  payment  of*  the  Canada  bills, 
oil   their  origin  and  their   real  value  could    be 
ttaced.     They  amounted  to  an  alarming  number. 
The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Cana- 
da, which   in  1729  did  not  exceed  400,000  li- 
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BOOK  vres*,  and  before  1 749  never  were  greater  tbaa 
XVI.  i,7oo,ooof,  were  immenfe  after  that  period. 
The  year  1750  coft  t^ioo^oool^;,  the  year  17511 
2,700,000$  ;  the  year  1752,4,090,000!];  the  year 
^753»  5>300i00o**-,  the  year  1754,  4,450»ooott; 
the  year  1755,  6,1 00,000 JJi  the  year  1756, 
ii,300,ooo§§;  the  year  1757,  19,250,0001185 
the  year  1758,  2 7,900,000*** j  the  year  1759* 
26,ooo,oooffi-  5  the  firft  eight  months  of  the 
years  1760,  13,500,0004;  J  J.  Of  thcfe  prodigious 
fums,  ninety  millions  ^$  were  owing  at  the  peace. 
This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origia^ 
and  the  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were 
inquired  into,  as  far  as  the  diftance  of  time  and 
place  would  allow.  The  greateft  delinquema,  who 
were  become  fo  in  confequence  of  the  unlimited 
power  and  credit  given  by  the  government,  were 
legally  condemned  to  make  confiderable  reditu- 
tions.  They  were  however  dill  too  moderate. 
The  claims  of  private  creditors  were  all  difcufied. 
Fortunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  mi- 
nidry  intruded  with  this  important  and  neceflary 
bufmefs,  were  men  of  known  integrity  ;  who  were 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  pow- 
er, nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune  1  who 
could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  nor  wea- 
ried out  by  difficulties.     By  deadily  and  imparti-; 
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ally  holding  an  even  balance  between  the  intereft  book 
of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they    xvi« 
reduced  the  fum  total  of  the  debts  to  thirty -eight       ^ 
millions.* 

It  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  not  Advanta- 
worth  the  immenfe  funis  that  were  bcftowed  upon  Ft4nce* 
it.    It  had  long  fince  appeared  that  this  vaft  region  JJ"^vcd*^ 
was  every  where  capable  of  yielding  prodigious  f^™  Ca- 
crops,  yet  no  more  was  cultivated  than  what  was  ron  which 
barely  fu/Bcient  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabi  -  p^j^ed  her 
tants.     With  moderate  labour  corn  enough  might  <*^^^*"- 
have  been  raifed  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands^ 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  well  knowj\ 
than  in  175 1,  the  colony  fent  over  two  (hip  loads  of 
wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which  proved  very  good,  and 
fold  very  well.     This  exportation  ought  to  have 
met  with  the  greater  encouragement,  as  the  crops 
are  liable  to  few  accidents  in  that  country,  where 
the  com  is  fown  in  ,May,  and  gathered  in  before 
the  end  of  Augufl:. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend- 
ed, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  ground,  and  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  Dred 
oxen  and  hogs,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  French 
iOands  with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  re-, 
courfe  to  lri(h  beef.  Poffibly,  thcfe  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fuificicntly  to  fupply. the 
Ihips  of  the  mother  country. 

Their 
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BOOK  convinced  that  this  iron  was  the  beft  for  fire- 
XVI.  arms.  The  fcheme  that  was  in  agitation  of  making 
ufe  pf  this  iron  would  have  been  very  favourable 
to  the  projeft  which,  after  much  irrefolution  had 
at  laft  been  adopted,  of  forming  a  naval  eftablifti- 
ment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft  re- 
gion, found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefts.  The 
principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height, 
and  pines  of  all  fizcs.  Tliefe  woods  when  felled 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  ri- 
ver St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers  that 
fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe 
treafures  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At  length 
the  court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  They  gave  orders  for  ereding  docks  at 
Quebec  for  building  men  of  war,  but  unfortu- 
nately truded  the  bufinefs  to  agents,  who  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  their  own  private  intercft. 

Thb  timber  (hould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  bv  con-* 
trafting  its  fibres-,  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
fetched  from  marfhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the-moifturc  gives  it  a  loofer 
^nd  a  richer  texture.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  its  deftination,  where  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inftead  of  being  put  under  (heds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  the  rains  in 
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fpring  and  autumn.  Frem  thence  ic  was  conveyed  book 
into  the  dockyards,  where  ic  again  fuftained  the  xvi. 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 
Negligence  or  diflionefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes^ 
pitch  and  tar  were  in^ported  from  Europe  into  a 
country  which,  with  a  little  induftry,  might  hav<: 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  aU 
ibcfe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  entirely  into  difre* 
pute,  and  eficcflually  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufaftures  of  the 
mother  country  with  a  branch  of  bufinefs  that 
might  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which 
was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commo- 
dity at  firft  was  fubjcfted  to  the  opprefCvc  re- 
ftraiots  of  monopoly.  Th^  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
i^as  chie6y  paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths, 
which  thofe  people  were  very  fond  of  wearing^ 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifh 
fctclements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
earned  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
fcarch  of  the  company  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  Englifh  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  inftitution 
which  fhe  was  .by  no  means  obliged  to.  maintain, 
iJcprive  hcrfclf  of  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
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BOOKBiihing  materials  to  ibme  Qf  Ker  owb  0ianufac« 
XVI*  turcs,  and  of  fecuring  a  market  for  the  ptroduceof 
others.  She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the.  imlky 
of  eftablilhiog  a  whale .fiOiery  in  Canada^ 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifliery  are  Davis's 
Streights  and  Greenlaind.  Fifty  Aups  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thde  latitudes^  and  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  into  the  later.  The  Dutch  ait 
concerned  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  them; 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  oomputed  that  the  whole  ex* 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  (hips  of  350  tons  bur* 
den,  upon  an  average  muft  amount  to  10,000,000 
of  livres.*  The  ufual  pcodoce  of  each  is  rated 
at  8o,QOO  livres-f,  and  confequently  chie  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  leis  than 
3,200,000  livres.^  If  we  dedud  from  this  the 
profits  of  the  teamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  psmaini 
for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

Th£S£  circumiOtances  havei^y  degrees  influenced 
the  Bifcayans  to  difcontinue  a  trade,  in  which 
they  were  the  firft  adventurers.  Other  French* 
men  have  not  been  induced  to  take  it  up,  infb* 
much  that  the  whole  fifhery  has  been  totally 
abandoned  by  that  nation,  which  of  all  others 
Gonfumed  the  greateft  quantity  of  blubber,  whale- 
bone and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada,  There  was  the 
fined  profpeft  of  a  plentiful  fiduery  in  the  river 
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St.  Lawrence^  attended  with  lefs  danger  and  lefs  B  o  X)  & 
cifpence  than  at  Davis's  Strcights  or  G/emland*  xvi. 
It  h^  ever  been  the  fate  of  this  colony,  that  the 
beft  fchemes  relative  (o  it  have  been  unfuccefsful  | 
aod  this  in  particular,  of  a  whale  fifhexy,  which 
vould  not  b^ve  failed  to  excitf  the  aflivicy  of  the 
cpJonifts,  and  would  h^ve  proved  an  excelljent 
aurfcry  for  feaoien^  has  never  noet  with  the  coun- 
tcofnce  tjf  government. 

Th^  fame  reroilTnefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  lb 
often  planned^  and  twi^e  or  tt>rice  attempted,  of 
^ing  for  cpd  on  both  fides  pf  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. Very  pofli^ly  tN  fuccefs  woi^lfl  not  have 
iully  aofwercd  the  es^pcAations  of  thpfe  who  pro- 
poied  it,  as  the  fi(b  is  but  indifferent,  and  proper 
beaches  are  warning  to  (}ry  it.  Bi^t  the  gulph 
VDiiid  h^yc  ma^e  ample  amends.  It  abounds 
vich  cod,  which  might  have  been  carried  to  New* 
foundland  or  Lopiibourg,  and  advantageoufly 
bartered  for  the  produftions  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
and  for  CuFQpean  comnoodities.  Every  circum* 
ftance  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
fcttleqcients  in  C^tnada,  if  they  had  been  aififted  by 
the  men  who  Teemed  to  be  mod  interefted  in 
them.  But  whence  could  proceed  that  incon- 
ceivable want  of  iqduftry,  which  fuffered  them  to 
remain  in  the  faqif  wretched  (late  they  were  in  at 
firft  ? 

It  mqft  be  cqnfelTpd  fome  obftacles  arofe  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  climate.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year. 

At 
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BO  OKAt  other  times  it  is  not  navigable  by  night,  on 
XVI.  account  of  the  thick  fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand- 
banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which  make  it  even 
dangerous  by  day-light.  Thefc  difficulties  in- 
creafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impracticable,  and  rowing  fo 
difficult,  that  from  the  Trois  Rivieries,  where  the 
tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refilt  the  violence  of 
the  current,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  very  fair 
wind,  and  then  only  during  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
From  Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders 
meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which 
oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to  con- 
vey them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable  way  by 
land. 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifli  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
crefted  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftancc 
from  each  other.  The  building  and  viftualling 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la- 
bours that  ought  to  have  engroflTed  their  attention. 
This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  peri- 
lous track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  In- 
dians faw  the  formation  of  thcfe  fcttlements, 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  ftrldom  free  from  war:  Neceflity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foUicrs,     Their  manly  and  mili-^ 
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Wy  editcauon  rcodered  them  hardy   from  their  book 
]routh,.andfcarli::fs  of  danger.     Before  ih<*y  had    xvi. 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  the  would  tra-       " 
Yerfe  a  vaft  cootHsenc  in  the  fummer  time  in  ca- 
iioest  and  in   winter'  on  fpot^    through   ice.  and 
boxif.     Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fiibfiftence  with»  they  were  in  continual  d.(nger  of 
ftarviog ;  hut  they  were  undev  no  apprehenfion, 
HOC  even  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  faYages'^ 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina^ 
tion  in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies»  for 
worfe .  than  death. 

Th£  fedrmary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conftant 
labours  of  agriculture,  bad:  no  attrafiion  for  men 
accuftomed  to  an  adive  but  wandering  life.  The 
court,  which  forms  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or  the 
utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  the  averfion  which 
the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  beftowing 
all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  military  adions 
alone.  The  diftindion  that  was  chiefly  lavilhed 
was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with  the 
rooft  fatal  confequences.  It  not  only  plunged  the 
Canadians  m  id lenefs,  but  alfb  infpired  them  with 
^  unconquerable  paflion  for  evecy  thing  that  was 
iplendid.  Profits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
kcTcd  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were 
laid  out  in  ornament,  and  a  real  poverty  was  con- 
cealed under  the  trappings  of  de(lru6live  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony  in  1 747,  when  Jh"  w"it 
La  Galiflbnierc  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  ^'j*^'^^ 
I  man  pofleflcd  of  very  c^ctenfive  knowledge,  ac- liiii  and  the 

%r  ^T  r^  French  ii\ 
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B  6  OH tive  and  relblute,  tnd  of  a  £dlira^  the  more 
xvi.  fteady,  as  it  was  the  ^Se&  of  rctibn.  The 
Eivglilh  wanted  to  extend  the  liriiits  of-  Novt 
Scorta,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  (butft-fide^of  ttit 
river  St  Lawrence.  He  thoug<hc  thii  an  unjuft 
claim,  and  was  decermitied  to  conliaed  them  withkl 
^e  peninfola,  which  iie  appiieheibdedto  be  the 
houMdscry  fettled  even  bjr  treaties^  Theht  ambi* 
tioD  of  incroacbing  on  the  inlaiMl  ^parta^  pairtittt^ 
Jarljr  towards  the  Ohio,  m  Fair  xiver,  ke  like^ 
-wife  thought  tinrealbnable.  He  was  06  opiMM 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to 'be  die 
Jiooils  of  th^ir  pofleffioM,  and  was :  f idly  deter- 
mined they  (houkl  not  pafs  theoK  {ii$  Riccel&r» 
vho  was  appointed  wkile  he  waa  fMpaniig  iht 
means  of  at:comp)iibing  this  vaR  dc^n,  entefed 
into  his  views  with  all  the  Warnifthith^  dt&tytA. 
Numbers  of  forts  wei^  tnomeditfcely  ere^^d  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem  which  (he  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps,  without  foreseeing,  of,  at 
leaft,  without  (bfficientiy  attending  ^to  the  cOnft** 
quences.  ' 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftllilies  between 
the  Engliih  and  the  French  in  North  AmAicay 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than.  opeiilJF 
avowed  by  the  refpedlive  naothercoaatries*  Tlii^ 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  waa  per 
fc£tly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees, 
and  without  ei^pofing  their  weakneis,  what  ihtf 
hail  loft  by  ueaties,  at  a  time  \)kbtn  the  enemy 

bad 
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had  ia])9i«(iBd  th^ir  owrv  terms.    Thdb  related  book 
checks  u  UR.  efNmed  the  eyc$  of  Gtut  Brimin^   xviv 
and  difcloied  the  poKtical  dcfigns  of  her  n val. '     ^^     ^ 
George  II.  thought  that  a  clande(line  war  was  in> 
conCfieat  with,  die  fupariorify  of  his  maritime 
fiarces.    His  (hips  were  ordered  to^a(t^ck  chofe  of 
the  Frencb  ior  M  parts  of  the  world.    The  i^glifh 
acoardingly  took  or  difperfcid  aU  tihe  French  {bip4 
tfae  mec  with,.  a^<^  in  175^  ft^rtrd  towards  Cape<> 

• 

.  Th&^  IQaad^t  ;the  key  of  Caiia<ki«  had  already  Conqueft 
Uffn  attaok«dri)n  1745,  and  the  event  is  of  fo  .fio-'B^rS'by 
gplar  a  nacure^i  diac  it  deferves.a.  particular  detaiU!.^  ^^s- 
Tbe  plan^of  tfaisfirft  invafion  was  bid  at  Aoftony 
and  New  E^gjbnd  bore  the^xpence  of  it.    A^ 
aacfcboj]^  naqfiad  Erpperel,  wiio  had  excited,  ea^ 
fzouraspd  aitd  iiUiae^ed  the  epihv&ifm  of  the  coh 
loagT^  waiimrafted  with  thecomaiiand  of  anarmyi 
of  6000  laea^  which  had  bcet;^  levied  lor  ttkis^cx-s 
pcditioiw 

TMOUQgr  thefi^  forces^  convoyed  by;  a.  fquadroa^ 
£rom  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Csfp^i 
of  (het  danger  that  tiKcacened  it^^  ^tv^Hgh 
advantage  of  a.  iMrprife  w^uld  have  fecured  | 
without  oppofuiOf)  I  though  they  HpA^ 
6cio  regular  troopa  to  encountier,  and*  g<>o  |f)^« 
licfaiCaatff  haftily  armed,  tfafe  (uccefs  pf  the  uncjtef-^/ 
cakiiig  wa9  fiiltprccai^ious.  What  great  exj^loits,* 
indeed  could  be  expr&ed  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
a&atibkd,  who-  had  nevt:r  firtn  a  ftege  or  faced  an 
CDdaiy^'  and  ware  to  s£i  under  the  dire<Stion  of  iea* 

G  2  '  officers 
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B  o  o  k  officers  only,     Thcfe  unexperienced '  troops  ftood 
XVI.    in  need  of   the  affiftance  of  fomc  fortunate  in- 
cident,  which  they  were  indeed  favoured  wirii  in  a 
fingular  manner. 

The  conftru^tion'and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  beert- left  to  the  care  of  the  gar* 
nfon  of  Louifbourg.  -  Th^  Ibldiers  were  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thcfc  works',  which  they  con- 
fidcred  as  conducive*  to  their  lai«t^  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
cnce.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
'h^ve  paid  them,  appropriated  tothemftlves- the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  dcmanrfed  juftice.  It 
yfzs  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  aflcrt 
tlieir  right.  As  thefe  depredations  'had  been 
ftared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  ini 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  (bidiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  Their  indignation  againft  thefir  rapacious 
extortioners  rofc  to  fuch  a  height  chat  they  dc- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  re- 
btllion  for  fix  months,  when  the  Engli(h  appeared 
before  the  place. 

'  This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.- 
The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advances ;  but  their 
commanders  miftrufted  a  generofity  of  which  they 
theftifelves  were  incapable.  H^d  thefe  mean  op- 
prrfTors  conceived  it  poffiblc  that  the  foldiers 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrificc  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  thdr 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advanuge  of  this 

difpofitiont 
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dtipofirioD,  and  bave  fialleaopanthe  enemy  while  F  o  o  K. 
they  were  forming  their  camp  and  beginning  to    xvi . 
open  their  trenches.     Befiegers  unacquainted  with.^     ^     ' 
the  principles  of   the  art  of  war,    would   have 
been  di/concerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifli  the 
undertaking.     But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
ibldiers  were  only   defirous  of  Tallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferting  ;  and 
dieir  own  officers  kept  them  in   a  manner  pri- 
fbners,  till  a  defence  ib  ill-managed  had  reduced 
diem  to  the  necclficy  of  capitulating.     The  whole 
ifland  (hared  the  fate  of  Louiibourg,  its  only  buU 
wark. 

This  valuable  polTeinon,  reftored  to  France  bf 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
bj  the  £ngli(h  in  1758.  On  the  ad  of  June,  a 
fierce  of  twenty-three  ihips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
firigaces,  carrying  16,000  well  difciplined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
Louiibourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  Und  at  a  great  diftance,  becaufe 
ic  would  be  impoflible  to  bring  up  the  artiller^f 
and  other  neceflaries  for  a  confiderable  fiege,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprad 
ticuble  near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegtrs  faw  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  expeft  •,  but  far  from 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  ftra-« 
CJ^^em,  and    while  by  extending  their  line  they 

G  3  threatened 
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9  o  o  K  threatened  and  comrnanded  the  wbotr  ooaft,  they 
XV  J.     hnded  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cor* 
moran.  •  - 

TIhis  place  wa^  naturally  Mreak.  Ttie  Fventh 
«  bad  fortified  it  vvith  a  good  parstpet  pknied  trich 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  ihey  had  pofted 
jtooo  excellent  foldiers  and  fome  Indians*  th 
fjrpnt  they  had  made  fuch  a  xiole  hedge  wkh 
braiDchesof  treeis,  tliat  would  have  t)een  ^rery  ^^o 
ftcylt  to  penetrate,  even,  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
fended.- This  kind  of  Ipallifade,  which  conceaied 
9)1  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  ar 
diflance  .  to  be  nothing  more  than  4i  verdaac 
plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  tfaf 
afiaijanji  been  :foficredto  complete  tbeir  landing, 
flid  t<>  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  bad 
^ut  fe^  .obftades  to  furmount.  Had  this  been 
fhecbict  overpowered  at  once  by  theiircof  die 
arciUery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
^ave  perii^ed  Cn  the  ibore,  or  in  the*  hurry  of 
^mbarking^  efpec^ally  as  the  fea'  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  ynex|)efted  lofs  mght  have  ia- 
terruptcd  the  whole  jprojeA. 

But  all  the  prudent  precau|ioii$  that  had  been 
taken,  -were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetoofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englifii  bad  (carce  b(;gun  co 
move  towards  the  ihore,  when  their  <ene;m4es  baf- 

-     1        • 

fened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for  tbem. 

By  the  briflc  and  hady  fice  that  w^  ain>ed  at  theif 

boats,  and  (till  more  by  the  pr.emratUFC  removal 

of 
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of. The  iK>«gl»  *b«  ing(kc4  «he  foi^Wv  which  it  w»  b  o  Q  ic 

thcjr  gfiftki  af  d^c  dagger  ib*x  wrr^  gpi«lg  io  mfli  ^  ^ 
w  other  plac«  w  ^(fi:<^  fh^irJ^nding  but  arodc, 

which  had  been  always  deemed  inaccefTible.  Gtr 
ncril  WQlf,  th^ogh  ipuch  t^kep  up  in  re^inn- 
llirk«ig  iiif  tjTQops,  ?tvi  fcnjiing  off  ite  bftats, 
p?c  ^h«  Clgi^s^  tf)  Major  $cot  CO  repair  ihitb^ r- 

Th9  officer  iaiine;diatfly  repipveci  to  the  fpo^ 
vitbhU  mcn«    His  own  Ippac  cpming  up  grft, 
9Qd  iipkiog  at  the.vcry  inftapt  hie  was  flepping 
9Ut,  be  c)i|nbe(^  up  the  rock  a^qi^e.    Hf  W<»s  io 
hppes  pf  nsiJ^ct^ng  wif h  f  hapdred  of  fei>  ipeja  who 
bl^  bcei) ,  l^m   thither  fome    hpprs  before.     JHo 
foMQd  on)y  ten.    With  diefe  few,  hpwcver,  h^ 
^v'ncd  the  fynxmit  of  the  roc,k.    Ten  Indiai^s  an4 
fixty  Frenchf^an  killed  (wp  ojf  his  men,  and  ipof^ 
ully  woupdipd  three^    In  ipi^  pf  his  w^ ak.i>efs»  l^e 
iioQd  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  ^bicker,  liU  t?ti^ 
brave  countryprt^iij    rejgardlefs  of  the  boiflero^ 
waves  and   (he  fim  of  this  f2(ni^Qn,  came  up.;^ 
him,  and  pux  hii^  in  full  ppQcjOion  of  4?f^  j^r 
portant  poft,.  the  pnly  prx<;  that  cpuld  fecure  their. 
.Ming/ 

The  French;!  a3  foon  as.  they  f^yf  jtha(  the  enemf 
Jiad  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  ihqmfclves 
to  the  only  r^emaining  refuge,  and  (Jiut  then^tfclve^ 
Jjp  in  Louifbourg*  The  fortifications  were  in  ^ 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  whi.ch  they 
bfld  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 

G  4  works 
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BOOK  woks  of  mafoniy.    The  revetements  of  the  fe* 

'XVI.     vrral    curtains    were    entirely    crumbled    away* 

^ '    '^       1  here  was  only  one  cafemace  and  a  fmall  maga« 

zvne.  that  were  bomb  proof.    The  garrifont,  which 

was  to  defend  the  place  confifted  only  of  2,900 

men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  be- 
fieged  were  determined  to  make  an  bbftinate  re« 
fiftance.     While  they  were  employed  in  defend- 
ing  themfelves  with  lb  mu^h  firmncfs,    the  fuc- 
.    '  cours  they  expedted  from  Canada  might  poffibly 
Arrive.     At  all  events  this  reiiftance  might  be  the 
means   of  preferving  that  great  colony  from  all 
further  invafion   for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign.    It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were 
tonfirmed  in  their  refolution  by  the  courage  of  a 
woman.     Madame  de  Drucourt  was  concinually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with   her  purfe  in  her  hand ; 
and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day»  feemed  to 
difpute  with  the  governor  her  hulband  the  glory 
of  his  office.     The  bcfieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill  fucccfs  of  their  feveral  fallics,  or  the  maftcrly 
operations  concerted  by  admiral   Bofcawen  and 
general  Amherft.    It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an 
afiault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fuftain^  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.    The  made  an  bo- 
nourable  capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  feewcd 
more  refpeft  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than 
to  fully  his  glory   by  any  a6t  of   barbarity  or 
avarice. 


Thi 
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The  conqucft  of  Cape.  Breton  opened  the  way  e  o  o  K 
into  Canada*     The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war   xvi« 
was  removed  thither^   or  rather  the  foenes   of  )„    v  '-' 

•  The  Eng- 

bioodlhcd  which  had  long  been  a£led  over  thatiiih  attaci^ 
immenfe  country  were  multiplied.     The  caufe  of 
d^fe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  wher^ 
the  fineft  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greaieft  ' 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaofted^ 
or  yielded  lefs.  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade 
turned  ibuthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
liver.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the 
Jbtps  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
io  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land*  where  the 
French  upon  their  Jirft  fettling  built  Fort  Niagara. 
It  is  on  this  fpor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
bcrealing  by  the  many  rivers  that  fail  into  it,  dif- 
ckarges  itfelf  into  the  Miflifippi. 

Thb  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag« 
nificent  canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
filled  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way 
which  was  much  (horter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 

that 
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BX>-OK^hat  were  fcnt  over  to  Canada  in  17399  to  afllil 
XVI.  ciie  colony  of  Lotsifiatia,  then-eiigaged  in  an  ^pcn 
war  with  the  Indians*  After  tiiis  expedition^  the 
fouthern  «oad  was  again  fixgotten,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  thacperiod^ 
feveral  fmall  forts  were  ere&ed  along  the  Qhio» 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  f^ur 
years  paft.  The  moft  confiderable  of  chefe  forts 
took  its  naoie  from  governor  Duquefoe  who  built- 
ij:.  . 

TilE  EngUfli  colonies  could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  iettletnems  raifed  behind  them, 
which  joined  with  the  old  onc9,  and  fcettied  to 
furround  them»  They  were  apprehenfiwe  -^left*  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  which  were  to  form  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  (hould 
not  prove  a  fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
ef  a  rcftlefe  and  warlike  neighbour.  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themfelvea  pafied  thefe  famous 
mountains;  to  difpute  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  firft  ftep  proved  tin* 
fgcccfsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  wcnc  fupcef- 
{wdj  fcnt  out,  were  routed  ;  and  the  fons  were 
demolKhed  as  faft  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgracc  they  refledfccd  on  the  BOPlher 
country,  a  large  bqdy  of  troops  was  ftnt.ovcrj 
under  the  coi:nmand  of  Q^neial  Bil^ddoek.  In  the 
fummer  of  17.55,  *s  this  gpneral  was  marching  to 
9ittack  '  F^rt  Duqiiefne  wijth  31$  p\tcts  of .  cannoa 

and.^pQ,  wn,.  be  was  /ttrpriificj,  witikin  four  Iwr 

gues 
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goes  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650  b  o  O  it 
hdians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un-  xvi. 
aiecoantable  difafter  put  a  ftop  to  the  march  of 
ilirce  numerous  bodied  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  them  haften  back  to  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were 
goided  by  the  moft  timorous  camion. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  pcr- 
ptafity,  and  though  very  much  inferior  to  them, 
Tcntured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in  Augutt 
1756.  It  was  originally  a  fonrfied  magazine  ac 
flie  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the  lake  On- 
tario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of  Canada,,  in 
ft)  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many  works  bad 
from  time  to  time  been  ere6ked  there,  which  had 
lendered  it  one  of  the  capital  pofts  in  thofe  parts% 
hvrss  garrifoned  by  1800  men,  with  12 1  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  llores  of  all  kinds. 
Though  fo  well  provided  it  furrcndercd  in  a  few 
days,  to  the  impetuous  and  bold  attacks  of  3000 
men  i»dio  were  laying  fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians niaached  up  to  Fort  George,  fuuated  oa 
kkc  Sacrament,  which  was  juftly  confidered  at 
tlic  bulwark  of  Englifli  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  dcllined  againft  Ca- 
nada. Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
accefs  impra&icabie.  Tbefc  advantages  were  fur- 
Aer  ftrengcbeoed  by  jEeveral  bodies  of  troops^i 

placed 
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BOOK  placed  at  proper  diftances  in  the  beft  politions. 
XVI.  Yet  thefe  obdacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been 
memorable  in  hiftory,  had  the  icene  of  adion  laia 
in  a  more  diftinguilhed  fpot.  The  French,  after 
killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties  they  met 
with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  forced  the 
garrifonj  confiding  of  2264  men,  to  capici4ate« 
.  This  frelh  difafter  rouzed  the  Englifli.  Their 
generals  applied  themfelve3  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the 
feveral  troops  under  a  proper  difciplihe.  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army,  conlxft* 
ing  of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia  belonging 
to  the  colonies,  aflem'bled.  on  the  ruins  of  Fort 
George.  They  embarked  en  lake  Sacrament, 
which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  and 
marched  up  to  Carillon,  diftant  but  four  leagues. 
That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  crefted 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  not  of  fuf- 
ficient  fizc  to  withftand  the  forces  that  were 
marching  againft  it.  Increnchments  were  formed 
hadily  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  with  ftems 
of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  and  large 
trees  were  laid  in  front,  whofe  branches  being  cut 
and  iharpened,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  chevaux 
de  frjfc.  The  colours  were  planted  on  the  top  oK 
the  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500  men. 

,-  .Tke  Englifli  were  not  '.difmaycd  at  thefe  for- 
midable  ;apperances,  bci/ig  fully  determined  to 

remove 
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remove  the  dtfgrace  of  their  former  mifcatriagcsB  da  Rl 
toacoantry^  where  the  profperity  of  their  tradd    xvi. 
dq)eDded  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.    On  the       ^ 
Sthof  July  1758,  they  ruftied  upon  thefe  pali- 
fcdcaf  with  the  moft  extravagant  fury.     Neither 
were  they  difconcerted  by  tl?e  French  -firing  upon* 
them  firom  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were    unable  to  defend  themfclves.     They  fell 
upon  the  (harp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  ftumps  and  boughs  through  which  their  eagcr- 
litb  had  thade  them  ruQi.     Ail  thefe  loiTcs  fervid 
but  t6  increafe  their  impetuous  rage,  which  con- 
linued    upwards  of  foitr  hours,  and  coft  them 
al>6ve  4000  of  their  brave  men  before  they  would 
give  op  this  rafli  and  defperate  undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  fmaller  ac- 
tions. They  did  not  attack  one  poft  without  meet- 
ing  with  a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  The  fc ve- 
rity of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  fc- ' 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  fcafon  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians  carriecl  fire  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Englifh 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a  falfe  princi- 
ple of  government.  The  Englifli  minifter  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fufficicnt  to  aflcrt  their  domi- 
nion in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  convey- 
ance for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
«nemy's  forces. 

Though 
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B^  o  a  K  Though  experience  h^d  (hewn  the  ^llacy-  oS 
xvi«  this  idea,  the  miaiftry  did  not  eveo  eodei^ODr  by 
A  proper  choice  of  generals,  to  re£Lify  the  fatal  ip& 
fefts  it  had  produced.  Almoft  ail  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  this  fervice  wei;e  deficient  in  ppi^t  q6  - 
abilities  and  a&ivity. 

The  armies  were  noc  Ukely  to  make  amends 
for  the  defeats  of  their  commanders.  The  uoopf 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  charaftcxiftic  q£ 
the  Englilh  foldiers^  arifing  fcom^the  climUci  and 
ftill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  govetimeiiifi 
but  thefe  national  qualities^  were  counterbakuiced 
or  extinguiihed  by  the  hardlbips  they  undcrwentc 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  the  cofrvenieactea  that 
Europe  a^brds.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonits» 
it  was  compofcrd  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  wha 
were  not»  like  moil  of  the  French  colomfts^  inured 
to  paugbter  by  a  habit  of  huotingj  and  by  military 
ardor. 

To  thefe  difadvantagefi^  arlGng^ftoon  the  nature 
of  things,  were  added  others  aito^ethei;  owing  to 
mifcondud.  The  pofta  created  for  the  fafcty  of 
the  leveral  Englilh  fettlements,  were  not  ,£b  con* 
trived  as  to  fupporc  and  aOiij;  each  otiu;n  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  imece£b&, .  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  odc  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  femiments,  which 
alone  can  infuv  the  fuccels  of  their  meafures4 
The  feafon  of  action  was  wafted  in  vima  akerca*  > 

tions 
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^DDS  between  the  governors  aixl  the  coloniftt.  b  o  Q^.  K: 
Every  pbm  of  operation  that  met  with  op^fitiofi  ^^h 
from  any  fee  of  men  was  dropped.  If  any.  one  was 
agreed  upoOr  i»  was  certainty  -made  public  before 
die  execution,  and  by  that  means  rtnderx^d  aboc- 
thre.  To  this  may  be  addicd,  the  irteconcilcaUc 
batrrd  fubfifting  between  them  and  the  Indiana. 
•  Th«ss  nations  had  always  (hewn  a.  Vifible  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  in  return  for  the  kindneis 
they  bad  ibcwn  t^em  in  fending  them  mifiionanes^ 
wbooB  they  confidered  rather  as  aihbafTadors  from 
die  prince,  than  as  fent  from  God.  ThelV  oniffio^ 
itaries,  by  (tudying  the  language  of  the  favages^ 
OMiforming  ta  their  temper  and  indications,  and 
pQttiiig  rn  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their 
caoDfidence,  had;  acquired  an  abfoiiice  domiivion 
over  their  minds.  1  he  French  colonics,  far  from 
communicating  the  European  manners,  had*  adopt- 
ed tboTe  of  the  favages  they  lived  with :  their  in- 
dolence b  time  of  peace,  their  activity  in  war,  and 
their  conftanc  foadnefs  for  a  wandering  life.  Seve- 
lal  officers  of  diftiaAion  had  even  been  incorpo- 
rated with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoafy  of  the 
Eagliih  has  traduced  them  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  not  fcrupied  to  aflert  that  the&  generous 
mea  had  given  money  for  the  (kuUs  of  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifoners,  imi- 
tated their  cruekies,  and  partook  of  their  barba*. 
loaa  feflivals.  But  thefe  enormities  would  .be  be^* 
ter  adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftitiited  naticr: 

nul 
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BOOK  nal  to  religious  fanaticifm^  and  are  more  inclined 
XVI •    to  hate  other  nations  than  to  love  their  own  go- 

"   ^     '  vertunent. 

The  ftrong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  produftive  of  the  moft  inveterate  bar 
tred  againft  the  Englilh.  Of  ail  the  European 
favages,  thefe  were  in  their  opinion^  the  hardeft 
to  tame.  Their  averlion  foon  rofc  to  madne&;  and 
they  even  thirfted  for  Englifli  blood,  when  they 
found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  deftruc* 

* 

tton^  and  that  thry  were  to  be  expelled  their  nathre 
land  by  foreign  aflfalllns.     The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony  with  their  furs, 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  do  deftroy  it.     The  In- 
dians purfued  the  £ngli(h  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beafts.    Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  oh]t&  was  flaughter. 
They  deftroyed  armies   which  the  French  only 
wifhed   to   fubdue.     Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  an'£ngli(h  priloner  having  been  con- 
ducted into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  imme- 
diately cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink 
the  blood  that  ran  from  it.     A  miffionary   Jefuit 
reproaching  her  with  the  atrociouinefs  of  the<  ac- 
tion, her  anfwcr  was^  niy  children  nmfi  be  war* 
riours^  and  therefore  mufi  be  fed  with  the  bkod  of 
their  enemies. 
Taking  of     SucH  was  the  (late  of  things,  when  an  Englilh 
tS?*Eng-   fleet  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in»  June  1759. 
''^'         It  had  no  fooner  anchored  at  tlie  ifle  of  Orleans, 
than  eiglit  fire  Ihips  were  lent  off  to  deftroy  ic. 

Had 
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Had  they  executed  their  orders,  not  a  fhip  or  a  b  o  o  K 
man  ^^ould  have  efcaped  *,  but  the  captains  who  xvi 
conducted  the  affair  were  feized  with  a  p^nic. 
They  fet  fire  to  their  veflcls  too  foon,  and  hurried 
back  to  land  in  their  boats.  The  aflailants  had 
feen  their  danger  at  a  diftance,  but  were  delivered 
from  it  by  this  accident,  and  from  that  moment 
tbe  conqueft  of  Canada  became  almoll  certain. 

The  Britifh  flag  foon  appeared  btfofe  Qiiebec' 
The  defign  was  to  land  there,  and  to  gee  a  firm 
footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  or- 
der to  lay  (lege  to  it.  But  they  found  the  banks 
of  the  river  fo  well  intrenched,  and  fo  well  de- 
fended by  troops  and  redoubts,  that  their  firll  en- 
deavours were  fruitlefs.  Every  attempt  to  land  was 
attended  with  the  Ibfs  of  many  olives,  without  be- 
ing productive  of  any  advantage.  They  had  per- 
fiftcd  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefsful  endea- 
Tours,  when  at  lad  they  had  the  fmgular  good 
fortune  to  land  unperceived  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles 
above  the  town.  Their  army,  confifting  of  6ogo 
men,  was  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when 
it  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time  ardour  Tup- 
plied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  lad,  French  vi^ 
▼acity  gave  up  the  vidlory  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
loft  the  intrepid  Wolf  their  general,  but  did  not 
loie  their  confidence  and  refolution. 

This  was  gaining  a  confiderable  advantage, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifwe.     The  troops 

Vol.  V.  H  that 
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BOOK  that  were  pjDlted  withio  a  ^w  k^gue^  of  the  6^ 
xyi.  9f  battle,  m^hx  have  been  coUe^e^  m  tyir/elvf 
hourst  to  join  the  vznc^w&i^d  army,  and  ci^arch  lUp 
to  the  coniciueror  with  a  ijuperior  iofqt.  fh)^  wv 
^he  opinion  of  the  FreDeh  geperal  ^qpix:alm>  wb» 
lacing  mortally  wpund^d  in  the  r^m^  had  tim* 
enoi^  .before  hecxpired,  to  confukxhf  fafety  {tf 
his  oien>  apd  to  tiiwuiagp  thenp  tQ  repair  th^jr 
difadcr.  This  generous  motion  W4s  over-ruled 
by  the  council  of  war.  They  remgyoi  ten  togucf 
off.  Tbe  Chcvaliicr  .de  Levy,  who  b?d  haftepei) 
from  his  poft  to  replace  Montca)m9  cenftured  this 
vant  of  cpprage.  The  Frcuck  weiip  9^mf4  qI 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it»  and  ma|ce  another  ^ttetppi 
•  for  viftory,  but  it  was   tpo  Jatp.     Qm^^c.  thffC 

paws  dt^ftroycd  by  the  ;6rif\g  froiw  the  i(hips,  kfA 

capitulated  on  the  i7tb. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  thijpl^e 
had  put  an  end  to  the  greai  coniett  in  North 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful  of 
French  men*  in  want  of  every  thing,  who  ieemed 
tp  be  in  a  defperate  condition  would  dare  to  thiok 
of  protrafting  their  inevitable  fate.  They  did  npl 
know  what  thefe  people  were  capablfc  of  doing. 
They  haftily  completed  fame  iotren^hmcnts  th?( 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec  Ther( 
they  left  troops  fufficicnt  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
tbe  enemy  *,  and  proceeded  to  Montreal;  to  coo« 
crrt  mcafures  to.  retrieve  their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they 
Ihould  n>arch  with  an  armed  fprce  ag^in(l  Qut^ 

bee. 
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Jbcci  io  recake  ic  |>y  farprife^  or  if  that  {hodld  fail,  book 
»  beScge  u  in  ^ortn.    Tjiey  h^d  ikothing  in  readi.    x  vi. 
Wl^  &r  ihat  piirpofe^  bvK  die:  plan  was  (b  concert- 
d,  chat  K^y  towld  enter  upon  tbt  iHidertakijng 
juft  at  <fac  i^ft^nc  wbco  chefiR^cours  ejcpe&ed  froin 
f ranpc  muft  nc^^arily  i^rrivc. 

T«0);p«  li^  Goloay  bad  Jong  iHreo  in  ii^aiit  of 
mry  tbiqg,  Uic  pr^piiratk^  l^^jere  already  mado* 
vbeQ  the  ice,  wi^i^fa  covert  the  whole  river,  bc- 
gao  IQ  ff^vp  way  tpward^  ih^  nojddle,  and  opened 
a  (ball  canuL  They  dragged  foipe  boaca  over  thb 
ice,  «Dd  put  tbeoi  inco  ihe  v^acer*  The  army, 
W^&og  of  ^ti^ns  wd  jfoidier$,  yrha  made  -buc 
9pc  body,  .aot]  v<#f  $m0iaied  with  one  foul,  fett 
4fwnthia  ftrcfiD,  ¥^uh  ioirojiceivfible  ardouH  oa 
tliei2jtb  of  April  ly^.  The  Engtiih  thpugfat 
tbey  ^  }jiy  quiet  in  their  winter  quartet's.  Tlic 
anny,  already  tended,  !:ame  up  with  %n  ndvanced 
gaanl  of  f  500  men,  pofted  thr^e  leagues  froni 
Qpebec.  This  p^ny  waa  juft  upon  ihc  point  of 
being  cut  to  piec^s^  h^d  it  not  been  for.  one  of 
tiicffe  unaccountable  incidents^  whi(;h  no  human 
pnidence  cim  forefire. 

A  gunner,  attepfipcing  to  ilep  out  of  his 
boat,  hud  fallen  into  the  water.  He  capght  hold 
rfa  flake  of  ice,  ctin^ied  up  upon  ic,  and  was  car- 
ried dowa  the  ftream.  As  he  palltd  by  Quebec^ 
dofe  to  the  £bore^  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel,  ivho 
<^ving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 
Tbe  Englilb  flew  to  his  aiTi (lance,  and  found  hint 
Wiiooklii.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a 

H  2  French 
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BooKfr^nch  foldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  govci*- 
xvi,  nor's,  houfc,  where  by  ihc  help  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, they  rtGalled  him  to  life  fot  a  moment. 
He  juft  recovered  his  fpccch  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired-  The  governor  immediately  difpatch- 
"ed  orders  to  the.  advanced  guard  to  retire  within 
the  walls  with  aH  expedition.;  -Notwithftanding 
their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had  time  to  at- 
tack their  rear.  A^few  moments  later,  they  would 
Aavc  been  defeated,  and  the  city  retaken. 

The  aflailants  however  marcheci"  on  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  indicar-ed  that  th^y>xpefted  every 
thing  from  their  valour^  and  thcHlght  no  more  of 
a  furprife.  They  were'  within  a*  league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 
men,  who  were  lent  out  to  intercept  them.  The 
onfet  was  fliarp,  and  the  refinance  obftinate.  The 
Ehglifli  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav- 
ing iRqo  of  their  braved  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  Enemy's  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  Held- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englilh  fquadron  was  coming  up  the  river, 
they  were  obliged  to  raifc  the  fiegeon  the  16th  of 
May,  and  to  retreat  from  poll  to  poll  till  they  arriv- 
ed at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which  wefe  not  very 
numerous  at  firft,  were  now  exceedingly  reduced  by 
frequent  (kirmilhes  and  continual  fatigues,  were 
in  want  both  of  provifions  and  warlike  ftores,  and- 

found 
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found  themfelves  indofed  in  an  open  pbcc;  be-  b  o  o  |C 
ing  furrounded  by  three  formidable   armies,  one    xvr. 
of  which  was  come  down^    and  another  np  the       "^ 
river,  while  the  third  had  pafied  over  lake  Cham'* 
plain.     Thrfe  miferable  remains   of  a   body  of 
7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had    . 
lb  much  fignalized  themfelves   with  the  help  of  a 
few  Militia  and  Indians,  were  at  lafl:  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate for  the  whole  colony.     1  he  conqueft  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  tjiis  coun- 
try was  added  to  the  poiTcffions  of  the  Englifh 
in  North- America, 

The  acquidtion  of  an  immcnfc  territory  is  nor,  CnnncU  U 
however,  the  only  advantage  that  Great  Britain  the  Ei.g- 
could  derive  from  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.     The  1*/*1       . 

vN  hat  acl* 

confiderable  population  Ihe  has  found  there  is  of  ^••*"f'»K«« 
ftill  greater  importance.  Some  of  thefc  numerous  derive 
inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  domi-^Xfl!^! 
nion,  which  admitted  no  other  diff*crence  among 
men  but  fuch  asarofefrom  perfonat  qualities^  ediu 
cation,  fortune,  or  the  advantage  of  being  ufeful 
to  fociety.  But  the  emigration  of  thefe  contemp- 
tible perfons,  whofe  importance  was  founded  on 
nothing  but  barbarous  cuftom,  cannot  furely  be 
confidtred  as  a  misforcune.  Has  not  the  colony 
been  much  benefitted  by  getting  rid  of  that  nobi- 
lity whofe  indolence  had  incumbered  it  fo  long, 
and  whole  pride  encouraged  a  contempt  for  all 
kinds  of  labour  ?  The  only  things  neccflary  to 
make  the  colony  profper,  are,  that  its  lands  ftiould 
be  ckarcd,  its  forefts   cut  down,  its  iron  mines 

H  3  WQikedi 
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BiooKwocked,  ks  fifheries  cxtendtd,  ks   induiliy  smt 
XV  u    exportacions  improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  h^i  bcert  convincrd  of 
thi»  truth.  And,  indeed,  noFwithftanding  the  tics 
of  blood,  language,  religion  and  govern onent, 
vrhich  are  ulually  ,fo  ftrong  v  notwithftandirig  chUf 
variety,  of  connexions  and  prejudices  which  hfW€ 
fo  powerful  an  afcendanc  over  the  msndsol  melts 
the  Canadians  have  not  (hewn  much  concern  at 
their  violent  feparation  from  their  ancient  cooiH^ 
try.  T  hey  have  readily  concurred  in  the  meafores- 
employrd  by  the  Engli(h  miniftry  to  eftablifh-  thciif 
happinefe  and  liberty  upon  a  fotid  foundation. 

Thb  laws  of  the  EngJifh  admiralty  were  fboef 
introduced.     But  this  innovation  was  fcarce  per^ 
ceived  by  tht- m  -,.  bccaufe  it  fcarcely  concerned  any 
except  the  conquerors,  who  were  in  poficffion  C0- 
^11  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  eftabliflw 
ment  of  the  criminal  l^^ws  of  England^  which  wm« 
one  of   the   moft   harppy   circum (lances  Canada^ 
could  experience.     Deliberate,     rational,,    publio 
trials  took  place  of  the  impenetrable  myfteriou^ 
tranfaftions  of  a  cruel  inquifition }  and  a-  late- 
dreadful  and  fanguinary  tribunal  was  611ed  with- 
humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowled|;ein« 
nocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality^ 

Thj  conquered  people  have  been  ftill  more 
delighted  to  find  the  liberty  of  their  perfens  fe- 
cured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus,    Aa  thej^   had  too   long,  been  viftims  of: 

|h« 
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tke  arbitrary  wilfs  df  tfterr  governors,,  they  ha^^e  Bdo'K 
Mefled  tlic  beneficcm  hand  tffar  ri\(td  thriti  fVorrt    xvi. 
iftatc  of  ffa^cry,  W  jirfecc  fherrt  dndcf  tte'  pi*a-  ^ 
fcdiotf  oi^  the  hnKrst. 

The  «tcrtrioti  of  the  Rrftiftf  "rtniiniftry  Was  aftcr- 
it^ards  tak^n  op  in  foprptying  Csln^da  vvith  a  eod6 
rf  civtf  la'ws.  Tbh  important  vi^ork,'  thotgH  in^. 
itvtttd  to  abfc,  indoflfrrous  atrd'  upright  hwyers,  * 
htb  Act  yet  obtaiAtd  ihi  fan^tion  of  government, 
ff  the  futccTs'  anfi/^ers  ^ipe^atiOri,  a  colony  wirf 
sriaft  be  foCiikl  ^'nh  a  legiftative  fyfttn^  adaptecf 
(0  its  ctimate,  its  popOtatioA,  and  its  labooi's. 

Ind£{>£1(i^£K''i'  6f  thefe  parental  vitw^,  Gr'eat 
Britairt  has  thought  it'  her  political  intefeft,  by  fe- 
tret  meafures,  to  create  in  her  rtew  fubjefts,  a 
(ondiith  for  the  cuftoms,  the  language,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  niother  coOncry.  This  kind  ot 
fimilitude  is,  in  faA,  generally  fpeaktng,  one  o^ 
the  ftrongclt  bands  that  can  attach  the  cdlo- 
nies«  But  in  our  opinion  the  prefent  fuuation 
of  things  ought  to  have  occafioned  a  prefer-* 
cnce  to  another  fyftem.  England  has  at  (his 
time  fo  much  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
fpirit  of  independence,  which  prevails  in  North. 
America^  that,  perhaps,  it  wotihl  have  been  more 
to  her  advantage  to  have  kept  up  a  di{tin£tion  be* 
twcen  Canada  and  her  other  provinces,  rather  than 
to  have  given  them  that  kind  of  affinity  and  refem- 
blance  which  may  one  day  unite  ihem  too  clofely. 

How£VJR  this  may  be,  the  BritiOi  miniftry 
^ve  given  the  Englifli  government  to  Canada,  fo 

H  4  far 
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B  o  o  K  f^r  ^s  it  was  confiftenc  with  an  authority  entirely 
XVI  regal,  and  without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  ad- 
miniftration.  Their  new  rubjcfls,  fccure  from  the 
fear  of  future  wars,  cafcd  of  the  trouble  of  de- 
fending diftant  pods  which  removed  them  far 
*rom  their  habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur 
trade  which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel^ 
.  have  only  to  attend  to  their  plantations.  As  chrfe 
advance,  their  intercourfe  with  Europe  and  with 
the  Caribbee  iflands  willincreafe,  and  foon  become 
very  con fiderable.  They  will  for  the  future  be 
.  the  only  refource  of  a  v^ft  country,  into  which 
Fi:ance  formerly  poured  immenfe  fums,  confider- 
ing  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands. 
Xhe  truth  of  this  political  opinion,  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  fo  many  negociators,  will  appear 
evident,  as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  the  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  continent  of 
North- America. 


End  of  the  Sixteenth  Book« 
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'      I 


BOOK     XVII, 


Ei^lijb  colomes  fettled  at  Hudfon^s  Bay^  Newfouni- 
landj  Nova  Scotia^  •  New-England^  New-T^rk^ 
and  New-Jerfey. 


jC/NG  land  was  only  known  in  America  by  b  o  o  K 
her  piracies,  which  were  often  fucccfsful  and  al*  xvii, 
ways  bold,  when  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  conceived  a^ 


project  to  procure  his  nation  a  (hare  of  the  prodi-  ditioni  of 
gious  riches  which,  for  near  a  century  paft,  had  lim  in 
flowed  from  that  hemifpherc    into  ours.     This^^^^j^ 
great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  undertakings, 
cafl  his  eye  on  the  eaftern  coall  of  North*Ame* 
rica.     The  talent  he  had  of  bringing  men  oyer  to 
his  opinion,  by  reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
ilriking  light,  foon  procured  him  allbciates,  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants.     The  com- 
pany that  was  formed  in  confequence  of  his  mag* 
niQcent  promifes,  obtained  of  government  in  1584 
the  abfolute  dtfpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries  that 
ibould  be  (nade  \  and  without  any  further  encou- 
ragement. 
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BOOK  ragemcnt,  they  fitted  out  two  fliips  in  April  fol- 
XVII.  lowing,  chat  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  whichnow 
makes  a  part  of  Carolina.  Their  commanderst 
worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with 
remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where  they 
wanted  to  fettte  then*  nation,  and  left  the  favages 
as  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the  trade 
they  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

The  reports  mad.e  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga* 
tdrs  dn  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  t6e 
temperature  of  the  climate,,  the  fenility  of  ihe 
foil,  and  the  difpofuion  of  the  inhabttailts,.  en- 
couraged the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly fent  feven  Ihips  the  following  fpring,  which 
landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoal^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a  frttletfiertt.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages  whom 
they  had  infulted;  and  thtf  rtft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  f^  n^lfeft  the  culture  of  th^  lirtdy 
were  perlfliing  with  rtiifcry'  and  htnigef,  Vjflicn  af 
deliverer  cattie  to'  their  aflifltance. 

THfsWas  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  amon^ 

feameri*  for  being  the  next  after  Wagdlan  who 

failed'  found  the  globe.     The  abilities  he    had 

ftewn  in  thac  great  expedition,    induced  queea 

Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble  Phi- 

Kp  H.  in  that'  part  of  his  extenfive  dominions 

^here  hi^ufed  to  difturb  the  peace  of  other  na- 

tSons';     F^ew  oYders  were  ever  more  pun<f(ually 

rtceeuted.     The  Englifli   fleet  feizcd     upon   Sc 

Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral*  other 

important 
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Importstn^  pfaces,    ttd  took  i  gi'eat    many  rich  BOOK 
l&ips.    His  inffrodions  ^ttCy  ;Ittcr  thcfe  opera-  Xvii. 
rions,  to  proceed  and  offer  his  afliftance  to  the  co-       "^     ^ 
lony  at  Roanoak.     The  wretched  few,  who  fur- 
vtved  the  numbeflefs  calamities  that  had  befallen 
tfacm,  were  iir  fuch  defpaif,  that  they  rcfufcd  ^ill' 
affiftanctf,   and  only  begged    he    would  convey 
them  to  their  native  country.     The  admiral  com« 
plied  with  tlieir  retjueft ;  arid  thu*  the  expences 
tint  bad  been  huhei'to  bellowed  on  the  fettlement 
ircrc  entirely  thrown  away. 

The  affbciate^  were,  not  difcdurafged  by  this 
imfercfeerr  event.  From*  tini^  to  time  they  fcnt 
dvcT  a  few  cobnifts,  who  in  the  year  1589* 
amotinred  to  a  hundfed  and  fifteen  pei^foris  of  both 
fbres,  under  a  regulalf  government,  arid  fully 
provided  i^ith  all  they  wanted  for  their  defence, 
and  fbr  the  purpofc^  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expedba* 
tions,  but  they  were  fruftaied  by  the  difgracc  of 
Raieghr,  who  fell'  a'  viAim  to  the  caprices  of  his 
own  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
its  founder,  wa^  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  neglcded  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  6f  the  firft  alTociates,  rtfol'ved 
tb  vxfit  it  in  1602.  Hi^  ei^perierice  in  navigation 
made  him  liifpe^  that  the  right  jtr^l^  had  not 
been  found  our,  and  that  in  fteeririg  by  the  Ca- 
nary and  Caiibbee  iflands^,  the  voyage  Had  been 
niade  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufuod  leagues.     Theie  corije^ures  induced  hm 

10^ 
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B  o  o  K  to  ftcer  away  ffom  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  naorc 
XVII.  w<rftward.  The  attempt  fucccedtd ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  American  co;ift,  he  found  himfelf 
further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before*  The  country  where  he  landed,  which, 
now  makes  a  part  of  Ncw-Enghnd,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

The  Vapidity  and  fucccfs  of  this  unclertaking 
made  a  ftrong  imprtflion  upon  the.  Inv^lilli    mcr- 
chants.     Several  of  them  joined  in  1 606  ro  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dif- 
covered.     Their  example  revived  in  others  the. 
memory  of  Roanoak  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  two . 
charter  companies.     As  the  continent  where  they . 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  thtn  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virgmia^ 
the  one  was  called  the  South  Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North  Virginia  company. 

Th£  zeal  that  had  been  (hewnatfird  foon  abated, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  morejealouly  than  emula- 
tion between  the  two  companies.  Though  they  had 
been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that  ever  was 
drawn  in  England,  their  progrefs  was  fo  flow,  that 
in  1 61 4,  there  were  not  above  four  hundred  perfons 
in  both  fettlements.  That  fort  of  competency  which 
was  anfwerable  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  was  then  fo  general  in  England,  that  no 
one  was  tempted  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  for* 
tune.  It  is  a  fcnfe  of  misfortune,  that  gives  men 
a  diflike  to   their  native  country,  ftill   more  than 

the 
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the  define  of  acquiring  riches.     Nothing  Icfs  than  book 
feme  extraordinary   commotion  could  then   have  xvii. 
fenc  inhabitants  even  into  an   excellent  country,  ^""v—' 
This  emigration  was  at  length  occafioned  by  fupcr- 
ftition,  which  had  given   rife  to  the  commotions 
from  the  coHifions  of  religious  opinions. 

The  firft  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,  T***  ^®": 
ib  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gauh     To  throw  a  America  is 
myfteridus  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage  ^^fe-^  "* 
worfhip,  their  rices  were  never  performed  but  in  ^^ncf.^^ 
dark  recefles,  and  generally  in  gloomy   groves,  ous  war« 
^hcre  fear  creates  fpeAres  and  apparations.  Only  EngUua!^ 
t  few  pcrfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myPicries^ 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  doftrincs ;  and  even 
thrfe  were    not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
wriringupon  this  important  fubjectj  left  their  fc- 
crets  (hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.  '  The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
fttined  with  the  blood  of  human  viftims,  and  en* 
richcd    with  the    moft  precious  fpoils   of   war. 
Though   the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  held  facred,  becaufc  the  Druids  had 
anfully  rcpreffed  a  thrift  after  riches  by  inculcat- 
ing the  fundamental  doArine  of  the  endlefs  tranf- 
migradon  of  the  foul.     The  chief  authority  of 
government  was  vefted  in  the  minifters  of  that  ter- 
rible religion  ;  becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully 
and  more  conftantly  fwaycd  by  opinion  than  by 
any  other  motive.     They  were  intrufted  with  the 
education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained  through 

life 
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B  o  o  l(  life  the  gfcexi^ejtic^  thpy  acquired  in  that  rarly  ag^ 
XVII.  They  tqolf.  (Qgojizwce  pf  zd  civil  and  criaiii)4 
C^vife^t  and  weile  41s  ^bfQlute  in  their  dppifiDns  m 
ft^tc  affairs  ^  on  the  priy^e  xii&reDqe$  between 
individuals.  Whocvisar  4*red  to  rcfift  their  de- 
crees, was  nqt  mly  excluded  from  all  p^rticip^tr 
tion  in  the  divin^e  cnyfteries^  bpt  eveo  irooi  the 
focicty  pf  .npen.  It  .wgs  accounted  a  crime  and  # 
reprpach  cp  hold  a.ny  intercourXe  with  hicn ;  b^ 
was  irrevocably  deprived  pf  the  prote&ion  of  tbf 
laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could  put  a^n  end  IQ 
his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  human  fuperllitioo^ 
aSbrdfi  no  inftapce  of  any  one  fo  tyrannic^  as  tha| 
of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only  poe  ,that  provoked 
the  Romans  to  ufe  fevjcrity^  with  Ip  jnju^h  viOt 
leoce  did  the  Druids  oppofe  the  power  pf  ihofii 
conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  bod  loft  much  of  its 
influence,  when  it  w^s  lotally  aboli(hed  by  chrii^ 
tunity  io  the  feventh  ceiuury.  The  aprdiecii  na** 
tipns»  chat  had  iMcc;c(fivf ly  invaded  ^He  Ibuthera 
provinces  of  ^Jurope^  )iad  foiind  (hef$  \ht  (eeds 
of  that  new  rcUgiqni  ^piidft  ik^  ruios  of  aa  em* 
pire  th^  W4s  (Mion  on  all  fides.  Their  indif* 
ference  fpri;heir  ^Ulant  gpds,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  evier  the  qpmpa^ion  of  ignorance,  induced, 
theip  readily  to  embrace  a  form  pf  worlbip  which 
froin  she  multiplicity  of  its  ccremqnies,  cojuW  «•* 
bv(  9XmQ:  the  notice  of  vude  and  favage  oie«. 
The  Sajcons,  who  afterwards  inv;^led  Enj^afnl* 

followed  their  example,  ^nd  «dqptj:d  witfepHt  dif-^ 

ficuliy 
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ficuJxy  j>  reHgipn  tUm  jpftificd  their  x:onquefts,  ex-  3  p  p  K 
piated  ihe  giminaUty  qF  ?bcm,  and  iAfured  their  3fVii. 
pcfcp^i^pncy  J)y  ^Mi^ii^g  the  anftipi^  forffis  pf 

Tw  <cfF^^3  WFW  (ucb  .a^  might  be  ex;p?ae4 
frooi  a  religion,  t^p  prigin?!  limplicity  of  which 
w^  at  i;^t  tim^  (p  rnMPh  fli$6gvired.  Icllc  cpn^ 
tciupljitipp^  werf  f^n  (Mbftiip^je^  in  lieu  of  ^divc 
aad  iodi^l  vinug^  5  ^  an^  ?  ftupid  vcnpration  fpr  un* 
)cAOWP  f<iifl»,  tpojj:  pJa^rcof  the  worftiip  of  the  fu* 
prpq»e  being.  Mif»cic3  49^i^^  tha  cy^«  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  fron)  attending  to  Qatur^rcaufe$« 
Tfajty  ver^  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  ^nd  of- 
ferings would  a^pnp  for  .the  moll  heinous  crimes^ 
Every  fenti^ent  of  re^hn  w^s  peryertedj  ^nd 
every  principle  of  moradity  corrupted* 

TuosK   who  had   been  the  promoters  of  this 

coofufion,  knew  how  to  avail  thcmfclves  of  it. 

The  pricfts  obtained  that  refpe^t  which  was  de* 

Bied  to  kin^s  ^  and  their  perfons  became  facred. 

The  magiftrate  had  no  power  pf  infpe£ting  into 

their  conduA,  and  they  even  evaded  the  watch- 

fuln^  of  the  civil  law.     Their  tribunal  eluded 

and  even   (uperfeded    all  others.    They  found 

means  to  introduce  religion  into  ever^  queftion  of 

Uwy  and  into  allftate  siffairs,  and  made  themfelves 

umpires  or  judges  in  every  caufe.     When  faith 

^okr^  every  one  U^ened  in  fllent  attention  to  its 

inexplicable  oracles.    Such  was  the  infatuation  of 

thpie  dark  ages^  that  the  fcandalous  exceiTes  of  the 

ckrgy  did  not  diminiih  their  authority. 

This 
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BOOK     This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immenfc 
XVII.  riches  the  clergy  had  already  acquired.     As  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  prefer ved 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required  firft  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly  pofl^flions,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  fole  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  em- 
ployed their  flaves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  foundations. 
Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they   had  ex* 
torted  from  the  people ;  and  ftripped  thcmfelves 
CO  futh  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency 
for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defraying  the 
other  charges  of  government.     Thcfe  deficiencies 
were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who  were  the  caufc 
of  them.  They  were  not  concerned  in  any  of  the 
public  expences.     The  payment  of  taxes  with  the 
revenues  of  the  church  would  have  been  a  facrilege* 
and  a  proftitution  of  holy  things  to  profane  pur- 
pofes.     Such  was   the  declaration  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  laity  believed  them.     The  poffeflion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  king- 
dom, the  free-will  offerings  of  a  deluded  people, 
and  the  large  fees  required  for  all  prieflly  offices, 
did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy, 
ever  attentive  to  their  own  intereft.     They .  found 
in  the  old  tcftament  that  by  divine  appointment 
they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.     This  claim  was  fo  readily 
admitted,  that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  in- 
duftry,  cf  the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of 

labourers, 
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Ubourcrs,  of  the  pay  of  foldicrs,  and  fomcrimes  book 
of  the  falaries  of  placemen.  x  v  n  • 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a  fiient  fpedlator  of 
dtefc  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  foc- 
ocfs  that  attended  the  ricjx  and  haughty  minifters 
t£  a  Saviour  born  in  obfcurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  (hare  in  the 
fpoik  of  England.  '  The  firft  (lep  (he  took  was  to 

« 

open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufliered 
ifl  with  ibuic  firiking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor- 
don  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
men,  and  even  mona^chs,  were  invited  to  go  ia 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe 
a  place  in  heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
caitk  The  popes  by  degrees  affumed  the  prefen- 
tadooto  church  preferments,'  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold/  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
revenues,  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied  the 
tCQtb  of  ail  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far 
as  they  poflibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome  af« 
pired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  Her  am* 
bitbus  deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veil. 
She  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fee- 
tiog  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail- 
ing herfclf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abiblute  dominion  o\'er  them.<  She  ufurped 
the  power  of  ?  defpotic  arbitrator  between  the 

Vol.  y.  I  altar 
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B  o.  Q  i^  altar  ^nd  the  tbroncj,  bctw^ei^  thq  prince;  sind  his 
XVII.  fubjeAs,     between    one    potentate  ai^d   another.. 
She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiricual 
thunders^     fiqt  Qie  w^^^cd  emiflaric^  ta  fprc?d:tke 
terror  of  her  arm^,  ^nd  m^de*  choice  of  chepnonka 
fqr  t(ut  pu,rpore«     Th^  iecuUr  tkrgfy  noswithr* 
Handing  their  celi^b^^yt  vnhKh  k«pt  them  fron 
fprnpipg  cqone6^iQA;si  it>  the  world,  weco  fttU.  afi^ 
t^chcd  to  u  \?y  the  tie^  qf.  iniereA,  ofceft  ftrongcr 
th^  thqfe  of  bU>o4*     A  h\  qf  m^HK  fceho^d  fram 
focie^y  by  fingulaF  i^ftjcmiooa,  which  niuft  incliM 
them  to  fanaticifm^  and  by  «  bHnd  ftibnoiffion  «> 
the.  di,clat;es  of  afoxetgn  pon;(i{f4  were  bcft  adapted 
to  fecood  the  view3  oi^  fgich  a  fo^Qceign.    Tbefo 
vil^  aod  abje£b  tools  of  fupe/^itiM  excicmed  fifaeff 
fatal  employ  men  t  fuccefsifuUy.    By  (ihoir  inai  iguos^ 
ajSd.ed  wiih  the  concujfr^fca  of  ^ycwablc  ciccubi- 
ftaoc^s,  England,  which   ha4  fo.  liwg  witbftoodi 
the  conquering  arms  of  the  a^i^ii^ni  Roman  afflr- 
pire,  became  tributafy  tQ  modaro  Rocnr. 

At  length,  the  pafllons  and  viole&t  capiioes  oi 
Henry  VI IL  brol^  the  feandaihwiia.  de:p«Kfeoce. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infkmoiis  a  powev  ha<]  a^^readf- 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven-^ 
tured  at  once  to  flKikc  off  the  afUthopicy  of  tjie* 
pope»  abolifli  monafl-erieS)  and  aAitno  (bq  fuppe^- 
macy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  hf  othtnr  altqa^ 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Edward^  fon  and  fucc«flbr  Kh 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions^  whicK-wccc  thefts 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  wcr^  o|)c»ly  difcaflcdk 
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Sbmnhino:  was  taken  from  ev^ry  one ;  many  doc-  ff  o  0  81 
friries  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  worfliip  were  re-  xvil. 
tftined  ;  inrf  fmm  thefc  fcveral  fyftems  or  tenets, 
tfFbfe  a  new  communion,  diftinguifhed  by  th^ 
Mine  of  the  church  of  England. 
'  Eti2ABETit,  fth^  completed  this  important 
WQfrk,  found  thcM^y  al6ne  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  Hfioft  esrpediMt  tX)  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the 
idditidtf  of  foiM  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte 
for  gfasdew,  and  the  defii^e  of  putting  a  flop  t6 
diie  difputts  abour  points  of  doArine,  by  entertain- 
ing tbcf  tye  ¥^th  tlie  etfternal  parade  of  worfhip, 
ifltliiied  h«r  to  adopt  a  greater  numbet  of  religious 
rites,  Btitfte  #as  reftramed  by  poKtical  confide- 
h&mSf  and  ^^  t^liged  to  iacrifice  fome thing  t6 
fhepri^ieesf  of  a!  party  that  had'  raife'd  her  tb  iht 
dMne,  and  washable  tor  (tlaihtain  her  upon  it. 

Fak!  #rOrtv  ftrf'^aS^g  i!h^t  James  L  would  exe- 
cute wiitft  EKzafbeth  had'  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tOAp^i  it  might  be  exfpeAed  that  he  would  rather 
fcave  bden  mctined  to  reftrain  ecdeflaftical  rited 
atnd  ttrcmem'res :  that  prince;  having  been  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  prefbyterians,  a  fed, 
finch  ¥^ith  much  fpiritual  pride,  afie<^ed  great 
tntipMiHity  «f  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au- 
(ferity  of  do&rine,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrip- 
mv  pAfrafes,  and  gave  none  but  fcripture  names 
fe  thdr  children.  One  would  have  fuppofcd  that 
hch  an  education  muft  have  prejudiced  the  king 
agamft  the  outward  pomp  of  the  catholic  worfhip, 
tod  eveiy* thing  that  bore  any  aiSnity  to  it.    But 

I  2  the 
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B  O  o  K  the  Ipirit  of  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  o£ 
xvll.  education.  ,  Struck  with  the  epifcopal  jurifdidibp 
which  he  found  eflablifhed  in  England^  and  which 
he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil 
government,  he  abandoned  from  con  virion  the 
early  impreflions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf« 
fionati'ly  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the 
political  oeconomy  of  a  well  conftituted  empire. 
Inftigated  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  wanted  to  intro* 
duce  this  wonderful  fyftem  into  Scotland,  bisna* 
tive  country,  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  the 
£ngli(h,  who  ftill  diflTented  to  embrace  it.  He 
even  intended  to  add  the  pomp  of  the  moft  awful 
ceremonies  to  the  majeftic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  proje^s  into  execution.  But 
the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting  our, 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  ftiould  furnilh  a  favourable  op- 
portunity •,  and  reprefented  the  preft)yterians  to 
him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readily  followed  his  adv'ice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  def- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa- 
vourite, the  moft  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  medicating,  he  promoted  fevcral 
biftiops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
nxnr,  and  conferred  on  if;cm  moft  cf  the  offices 

that 
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that  imparted  a  great  (hare  of  influence  in  all  b  o  O  K 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now  xvii, 
become  the  mafters  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  ihc  inftigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
ckrgy,  of  exalting  ecclcfiafticaljurifdiftion  under 
the  (hadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  mul- 
tiplied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoflolical  infiicution^ 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfc  to 
afts  of  arbitrary  power  cxercilVd  by  the  king.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  protedants 
called  Romilh  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent 
means  (hoiild  be  neceflary  to  compafs  it.  This 
projeft  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  ic  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  pre- 
fumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  paflion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe 
alarming  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured  even  in  thefe  trpublefomc 
times  to  reftore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diflcnters,  fincc  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidcred 
as  fuperftiticus.  An  order  was  iffued,  that  both 
kingdoms  fhould  conform  to  the  worlhip  and  dif- 

1  3  cipUoflt 
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BOOK  cipline  of  the  cpifcopal  church*  This  law  iocluded 
XVII.   the  prcfbyterians,  who  then  began  to   be  called 

'  puritans,  becaufe  they  profcfied  to  taj:p  tbe  pure 

and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  th^ir  faith 
and  practice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  thf 
foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdorp,  wh;iC* 
ever  difference  there  might  be  in  t-beir  opiaiPOS« 
This  hierarchal  worlhip  was  enjoined'  to  the  regi- 
ments, and  trading  companies  difperied  in  the  lc« 
Veral  countries  of  Europe,  l^he  Engliib  aiDbaf- 
fadors  were  alfo  r^equired  to  feparate  frpno  all  cq;ii« 
munion  with  the  foreign  proteftants,  fo  thaf  ^^g* 
land  loft  all  the  influence  fhe  had  abroadi  as  tbe 
head  and  fupport  of  the^reformatipn. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  wxre 
divided  between  fubmiffion  and  opppfition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop  to  yield,  npr  take  tbe. 
pains  to  refift,  turned  their  views  towairds  Nortb- 
America,  in  fearch  of  that  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  then). 
Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  ap  oppQrt.qoity  of 
perfecuting  them  more  at  leifure^  attempted  to 
preclude  thcfe  devout  fugitives  frpm  thjs  afylutn*. 
where  they  wanted  to  worlbip  God  in  their  Qwa 
way  in  a  dcfcrt  la.nd.  Eight  lhip$  that  lay  at  an- 
chor In  the  Thames  ready  to  fail,  were  (lopped  i 
and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  detaioed  there 
by  that  very  king,  whqm  he  aftcr>yards  brpughi;. 
to  the  fcaffqld.  Enthufiafof),  however^  (Ijonger 
than  tbe  rage  of  perfecution,  furmpunted  cYcry 
obfta^lp  s  anH  th^t  jpart  of  .America  was  fooo  filled; 

with 
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with  preftiyterians.     The  fatisfaSiioh  they  cqjoyed  B  <)  5  ic 
in  their   rctrcac,  graduaUy  ibdwed  all  choTe  of  JcVll. 
their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil-       •^  '* 
roiaded  »&  la  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dresidful 
fones,  which  (boo   after  mdde  Englaitd  a  fcetre 
of  biood  and  horror.    Many  werc.afte#Wfl^rd§  id*  ^ 
duced  to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  time^, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  their  fortunei.     \ti  a 
word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increaft 
their  popybtion.     Theufiinds  of  unhappy   meri, 
opprefled  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  ^lr?e  df 
then-  iovereigns,  took  refu^  in  thai  hemifphei^e  ; 
concerning  which  we  (hall  now  ^urfiie  o\ir  irIqaN 
ries^  aAd  endeavmir  before  We  <|uit  the  fbbjeft  tt> 
throw  feme  light  u^n  it. 

It  ia  furprifing  that  fo  httle  (hould  have  Been  Parallel 
known  of  the  new  world,  for  fo  long  a  time  after  the  eidand 
it  was  difoovered.     Barbarous   foldiers  and  raprf-  ^l^l'^ 
cious  nFierchantj  were  not  proper  ptrforis  t6  give 
oa  juA  and  clear  notions  of  ihiv  heifiifph^re.     It 
was  the   province  of  philofopkf  alDM  to  avi^if  !(• 
ftif  of  the  infoimatifohs  fcattei^d  ii^  the  adc6uh6 
of  voyagers  and  n()iffionaries,  in  ord^r  to  fee  Amtf- 
fica  fiich  as  nature  hatli  maldtf  it ;  arid  t6  fiAd  out 
its  analogy  tor  the  reft  of  th^  glob^. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 
kaa  not  half  the  extent  of  fit>rfticc  that  the  olJ  hai. 
Ac  the  fame  tinie,  the  ictft^  of  both  is  fo  firigU'- 
larly  alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  incliried  t6 
draw  confequences  front  this  particular,  if  it  were 
not  alwajrs  nccirffary  to  be  upon  our  gu^^d*  a^inft 
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BOO  K  the  fpiric  of  fyftem   which  often   (tops  us  in  our 
XVII.   reftarches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attain- 
ing it.  ' 

The  two  continents  fe«m  to  form  at  it  were 
two.  broad  tra&s  of  land  that  begin  from  the  ardic 
pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn^ 
divided  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  ocean  that 
furrounds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  ftruAurc 
of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  equality  or  fym* 
metry  of  their  form  ;  it  is  plain  their  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition.  It  is  the  in* 
conftancy  of  the  fea  that  conftitutes  the  folid  form 
of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  glebe  upon  its  bafis,  it 
feemed  neceflary  to  have  an  element  which,  float- 
ing incefTantly  round  our  planet,  might  by  its 
weight  counterbalance  all  other  fubftances,  and 
by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equilibrium  which 
the  conflid  of   the  other   elements   might  have 

difturbed.  Water  by  its  natural  flu6tuation  and 
weight,  is  the  moft  proper  element  to  preferve 
the  connection  and  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  round  its  center.  If  our  hemifphere  has 
a  very  ^idc  extent  of  continent  to  the  north,  a 
mafs  of  water  of  equal  weight  at  the  oppofite  part 
will  certainly  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  under 
the  tropics  we  have  a  rich  country  covered  with 
men  and  animals  \  under  the  fame  latitude  A  me* 
rica  will  have  a  fea  filled  with  fifii.  While  forefts 
full  of  trees,  bending  with  the  largeft  fruits, 
quadrupeds  of  the  greateft  fize,  the  moft  populous 
nations,  elephants  and  men  are  a  load  upon  the 

furfacc 
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furfacc  of  the  earth,  and  fcem  to  abforb  all  its  BOOK 
fmiliry  throughout  the  torrid  ione  •,  at  both  poles  xvit.^ 
arc  found  whales  with  innumerable  multitudes  of^  v— ' 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infefls,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Teas,  * 
as  it  were  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and 
prevent  its  inclining  or  deviating  toeithcr  fide : 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men*  can  be  faid 
to  have  any  weight  on  a  globe,  where  all  living 
aeatures  are  but  a  tranfient  modification  of  the 
canb  that  compofes  it.  In  a  word  the  ocean  rolls 
over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  laws  of  gravity.  Sometimes  it  covers  a 
bcmifphere,  a  pole  or  a  zone,  which  at  other, 
times  it  leaves  bare  ;  but  in  general  it  ieems  to  af- 
fed  the  equator,  more  efpecially  as  the  cold  of 
the  poles  in  fome  meafure  countera(5ls  that  fluidity 
vhich  is  eflential  to  it,  and  from  which  it  receives 
all  its  power  of  motion.  It  is  chiefly  between  the 
tropics  that  the  fea  extends  itfelf  and  is  agitated, 
and  that  it  undergoes  the  greateft  change  both  in 
its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  violent  agitations  occafionally  excited  in  it 
by  tempeftuous  winds.  The  atiraftion  of  the 
fun,  and  the  fermentations  occafionec)  by  its  con- 
tinual heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  mud  have  a  very 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  mo. 
tion  of  the  moon  adds  a  new  force  to  this  in* 
iiucnce,  and  the  fea,  to  conform  itfelf  to  this  dou- 
ble impulfe,  mud,  it  fhould  fcem,  flow  towards 
tbc  equator.    Nothing    but   the  flatneis  of  the 

globe 
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B  o  0  K  globe  at  the  poles  can  poilibljr  account  for  that 
XVII.  immcafe  extent  of  water,  that  bas  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  us  the  lands  near  the  fouth  pple. 
The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the  boundaries  of  the 
tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen  zones  are  not 
nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  the  torrid  ifone. 
It  is  the  fca  therefore  that  maintains  an  ec^iU- 
brium  with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrange^- 
inent  of  the  materials  that  compofe  ic  One 
.proof  that  the  two  analogous  portions  of  land 
which  th^  two  continents  of  the  globe  prefer  ac 
.firft  view  arc  noj:  eflcntially  neceffary  to  its  coo- 
formation>  is,  that  the  new  hemifphere  has  remain- 
ed covered  with  the  waters  of  the  iea,  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  old.  Befides,  if  there  is  a» 
^evident  fimiV^ri^y  betwccp  the  two  hen>ifpbere3> 

there  are  alfo  differences   between  them,  which 

••        •       •         * 

will  perhaps  dedroy   that  harDf)ony  w^  think  we 
obferve. 

Wh£n  we  confidcr  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  tlie  i(lhmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  thr  Cape  o[ 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eaft* Indies  and  that  of  the  Car 
ribbee  iflands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili 
and  thofeof  Monomoupa;  we  are  ftruck  with  the 
fimilarity  of  the  <  feveral  forms  this  ptdture  prc- 
fents.  i.and  feems  on  all  £des  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and.  peninfulas  (bat* 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  .to  ftrve  as  a  counter- 
poifc,  and  the  fea  by  its  fiu^uation  conftantly 

maintain- 
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inainraioing  the  balance  of  ibe  whple.  But  if  oo  B  o  o  k 
the  other  hand  we  cosnpsiire  tbe  great  extent  gf  the  xvii* 
Pacific  09c a^  wbkh  (ep^r^tes  the  Eaft  9nd  We(t 
ludksy  with  tlike  ih^U  ^ce  the  Ocean  occopieff 
between  the  co^  of  Giynea  aod  that  of  Brazil » 
tbe  vaft  qu^^ticy  of  ixih^|)ited  bnd  tq  the  North* 
with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South  y  the. 
dircdiop  of  the  momipias  of  Taf nary  w^  Eurppe, 
which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  wixb  that  of  tl\e  Cor« 
dekias  which  run  from  North  to  Sout^  ^  th^  mind 
is  io  fufpenie,  af^d  we  have  the  iporti6catioo  to  fte. 
the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifti  wijth  which  we  Ivid 
embelljibed  our  fyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obfer* 
Kr  is  £411  ipore  dafplrafed  with  h\%  conjcdlprcs, 
^hcD  he  coQ&ders  the  immenfe  height  of  the 
W)iujiain$  of  Peru.  He  is  then  aftoniftied  to  fee 
a  coatineot  ib  recent,  and^yetfo  elevatied,  the  lea. 
fo  much  below  the  tojps  qf  thefe  mountains,  ati(l 
yet  (b  recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that 
feecncd  to  be  cflfeAually  defended  from. its  attack^ 
b]r  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however* 
an  uodenrable  fa£t,  that  both  continents  of  the  new 
hcmifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea*  The 
air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers  which  in  America  are  wider  and  of 
greater  extent  *,  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the  South ;( 
thefpacious  lake^  and  vaft  moraftes  to  the  North  1, 
the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the  tropics }  few 
of  thofe  pure  fands  that  fcem  to  be  the  remain^^  of 
ancxhaufted  ground  •,  no  men  entirely  black  i  ve- 
7  fair  people  under  the  line }  a  cool  and  mild  air 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry  and  uninhabitable 
XVII.  parts  of  Africa  5  a  frozen  and  fevere  climate  un- 
cer  the  fame  parallel  as  our  temperate  climates ; 
and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees, 
in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres; 
ihefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is  ftill  in 
its  infancy. 

Why  (hould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  tha^ 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  afcer  our 
continent  was  peopled?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poffibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inha- 
bited as  early  as  Alia.  If  the  waters  that  fiill 
moiftcn/the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  new  hemif- 
phere  had  not  covered  its  furface,  the  woods  would 
very  cafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens  drained, 
a  loft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been  madefirm, 
l5y  ftirring  up,  and  expofing  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  a  free  paflage  would  have  been  open  to  the 
winds,  and  dikes  raifcd  along  the  rivers :  in  (horr, 
the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.  But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  de- 
notes a  recent  world  ;  when  the  fea,  about  its  coafts^ 
ftill  flows  obfcurely  in  its  channels.  A  lefs  fcorch- 
ing  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  vapours 
more  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are  evident  marks  of 
the  decay  or  the  infancy  of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America 
could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and 

animals. 
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animals.    From  this  diverdty  of  caufes^  muft  n^-  9  o  o  K 
ccffarily  arifc  a  very  great  diverfuy  of  efFcfts.  Ac,  xvii- 
cordingly  we  fee  more  fpecits  of  animals  by  two 
thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new  ;  ani- 
mals of  the  fame  kind  condderably  larger  ^  mon-» 
Iters  that  arc  become  more  favage  and  fierce,  as  the 

countries  have  become  more  inhabited.     On  the 

• 

other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  ftrangcly  negled* 
cd  the  new  world.  The  men  have  lefs  ftrength  ancl 
ids  courage;  no  beard  and  no  hair  ^  they  have 
left  appearances  of  manhood ;  and  are  but  lictle 
fufccptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful  fcntimcnt 
of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every  attach- 
ment, the  firft  inftinft,  the  firft  band  of  fociety^ 
without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have  neither 
energy  nor  duration.  The  women  who  arc  ftill 
more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated  by  na- 
ture nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little  love  for 
them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fubfcrvient  to 
their  will :  they  rather  facrifice  them  to  their  indo- 
lence, than  confecrate  them  to  their  pleafures.  This 
indolence  is  the  great  delight  and  fupieme  felicity 
of  the  Americans,  of  which  the  women  are  the 
viftims  from  the  continual  labours  impofcd  upon 
them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confcfied  that  in 
America,  as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when 
they  have  fentenced  the  women  to  work,  have  been 
fo  equitable  as  to  take  upon  themfclve^  the  perils 
of  war,  together  with  the  toils  of  hunting  and 
filhing.  But  their  indifference  for  the  fcx,  which 
Aiture  has  intruded  with  the  care  cf  niuitiplymg 

the 
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*  <>  6  K  tfte?  Ipectea,  rnfypliey  an  rrrrpefftftron  in  their  6r-^ 
xVii.  gaits,  a  fort  of  Urate  6f  chiFdhood  in  the  people  ot 
America,  (imifar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  con- 
tinent who  are  not  yet!  arrived  to  the  age  of  -pu- 
berty*. This  feemi  to  be  a  natural  dcfta  prevail- 
ing in  the  co^ineni  of  America,  which  U  an  ihdU 
cation  of  its  being  a  new  country. 

Kvt  if  the  Americans  are  a  new  peopfe,  are 
(hey  a  race  of  men  originally  diftinS:  from  thofe 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  old  world  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  which  ought  not  to  be  too  haftrly  de-» 
tided.  The  origin  of  the  population  of  Americai 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  aflert 
that  the  Grccnlanders  firft  came  from  Norway, 
an^'  then  went  over  to  the  coafl:  of  Labrador; 
Ctheri^  will  teil  us  it  is  il^ore  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Grccnlanders  are  fprung  fronl  the  Efqui- 
maux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  refcmblancc 
than  to  the  Eur6peans.  If  we  (hould  fuppofe 
that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtichatka,  ic 
may  be  alked  what  itibtive  of  what  chance. could 
have  led  the  Tartars  to  ttte  horch-weff  of  America. 
Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be  frortrt  Greenland' or  from 
Kamtfchatka  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
muft  htsive  gone  o\^er  ro  the'  rrew,  as'  it  \i  by  thofc 
two  countries  that  the  two  continents  afc'connei5t- 
ed,  or  at  leatt  approach  rteareft  to  One'  another. 
Befides,  how  can  wc  cbncelve  that  in  America  the 
torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from*  one  of 
the  frozen  zones  ?'  Population  will  indeed  spread 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  it  muft  naturally  Kave 

begun 
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bfgun  under  the  e<^uator,  where  life  is  chef ifhed  BOOiL 
by  warmth.     If  the  pfcoplc  of  America  could  not  xvri, 
come  fipom  gimt  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a 
nfw  race,  we  muft   have  recourfe  to  the  flood, 
which  is  the  fource  and  the  folucibn  of  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  hiftory  of  nations-. 

Lbt  us  fuppoTe  that  the  fca  having  overflowed 
tht  ooher  hemiff^ere,  ks  old  inhabtcincs  took  re- 
hige  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,    and  the 
Cofdckraa,  whkh  ane  far  higher  than  our  mount 
Araoc.     But    how  could   they  have  >ived    up- 
on thofe  heights,    covered  with  fnow,    and  fur* 
FMaded  with  waters  ?*  How  is  it  pofliMe  tha^  men 
wh^  had  breathed   in  a  pure  and  delightful  cli<* 
mate,  could  have  furvived  the  mileries  of  want, 
die  inclenkcncy  of  ataintcd  atmofphere,  arnd  thofe' 
luiflrisericlk  calamities,  wl)ich  muft  be  the  unavoid- 
JlUc  €on&qaeoces. of  a  deluge?  How  niW  the  race 
have  been  pre&rved    and    propagaced  in  thole 
times  of  general  calamity,  and  in   the  miferable 
ag^  that  muft.  have  fuoceedcd  ?  Notwithflanding 
all  tbefe  objcAions^  we  muft  allow  that  America* 
haS'bcc;ia  peopled  from  thefe  wretched  remaiins  of 
the  g(e«t  devaftaciofl'.    Every  thing  cavries  the 
Kcf^iges  of  a:  malady,  of  which  the  human  race 
ftill  feels,  the  eflnsda.    The  ruin  of  that  world  is 
ftiU  imprinted  on  its.  inhabitants.     They  are  a  fpe* 
des  of  men  degraded  aod  degenerated  ia  their  na^ 
mcai  roniliitiition,.  in  their  ftature,  in  their  way  of 
lifc»  ai)d  ii»t  their  uaderftanding,  which  is  but  little 
advapcediQ  all' the.  arts  of  civilization,    A  dam* 

per 
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B  o  o  R  per  ai^  ^^^  *  'norc  marlhy  ground,  muft  ncccf- 
XVII.  Warily  have  infeded  the  fird  principles  of  che  fub^ 
fiftence  and  incrcafe  of  mankind.  Ic  muft  have 
required  fome  ages  to  reftore  population,  and  ftill 
a  greater  number  before  the  ground  could  be  fet* 
tied  and  dried9  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings.  The  air  muft  nc- 
ceiTarily  be  purified  before  the  Iky  could  cleart 
and  the  Iky  muft  necefiarily  be  clear  before  the 
earth  could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imper- 
feftion  therefore  of  nature  in  America  is  not  R> 
much  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin,  as  of  its  rege- 
neration. It  was  probably  peopled  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  other  hcmifphere,  but  may  have  been 
overflown  later.  The  large  foffil  bones  that  arc 
found  under  ground  in  America,  (hew  that  it  had 
formerly  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  other  enor- 
mous quadrupeds,  which  have  fince  difappeared 
in  thofe  regions.  The  gold  and  filver  mines  that 
are  found  juft  below  the  fuiface,  are  figns  of  a 
very  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later 
than  thofe  that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other 
been  rcpeoplcd  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  wouk)  ftill  give' 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemif* 
phere.  Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pires of  Mexico  and  Peru  -,  for  though  we  find  no 
trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opi- 
nions and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 

globe, 
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globe,  yet: we. have  foiind  a  police  and  a  focietyB  00  K 
eftabliflicd  inventions  and  pra<5bices  which,  though  xvii. 
tbcy  did  not  (hew  any  marks  of  times  anterior  to'  " 
the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  along  feries  of  ages 
lubfequent  tq  this  cataftrophe.  For,  though  in 
Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furrounded  with 
waters,  mpuotains,  and  other  invincible  obftadcs, 
nuft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it  to  unite 
after  a  time,  though  they  might  at  'firft  deftroy 
each  other  in  continual  and  bloody,  wars  ;  yet  it 
was  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  they  could  invent 
aodeftablifli  a  worfliip  and  legiflation,  which  they 
could  not,  poflTibly,  have  borrowed  from  remote 
times  or  countries.  It  required  a  great  number 
of  ages  to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech, 
aod  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnedted  with  any  other,  and 
which  muft  itfelf  have  created  both  thofe  arts,  than 
it  would  take  up  days  to  perfeft  a  child  in  them- 
Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole 
race  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The  whole  race 
is  to  occupy  a  vail  field,  both  as  to  fpace  and  du- 
ration, while  the  individuals  have  only  fome  mo. 
inents  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  iip,  or  rather  to 
run  over.  The  likcnefs  and  uniformitV  obferv- 
ibie  in  the  features  and  manners  of  the  Ame- 
rican  nations,  plainly  (hew  that  they  are  not  fo  an- 
cient as  thofe  of  our  continent  which  differ  fo  much 
from  each  other;  but  at  the  fame  time  this  cir- 
cumftance  fecms  to  confirm  that  they  did  not  pro. 
cced  from  any  foreign  hemifphcre,  with  which 
Vol.  V.  K  they 
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BOO  K  they  have  no  kmd^^  Affinity  i^hat  can  indkate  an 
XV ti.  immediate  defcent. 

^^^^^^"^     Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  widi  itgard  cotbeir 
fonbe.     origin  Of  their  aAtiquay^  whjch  ar<  both  :uncer- 
viiized      tain,  ic  is  perhaps  a  inore  intereftaig  obgeft  pf  in- 
J^^°Pi^g'"^quiry,  whether  thofc  jumutored  nations  are  more 
or  iefs  happy  than  our  civilised  pt&fik.     Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  i?hether  the  bondition  of  nfde 
man  kfc  to  nrere  animal  inftind:,  wiicipaflres  every 
day  of  his  life  in  Jhuntiiug,  feeding,  producing'  his 
fpecies,  and  repofing  himfdf,  is  better  or  worfic 
than  the  condition  of  that  wofidrrful  being,  who 
mak^s  his  bed  of  ^wn,  fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  hamiclf,  has  exchanged 
the  cave  his  original  abode,  fpr  ^  palace,  and  has 
varied  his  indulgences  ainl  his  wants  in  a  thoufactd 
different  ways. 

It  k  in  ihe  nature  of  man  jtfaatwe  vaui.  look 
for  his  means  of  happincfs.     What  does  he  want 
to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Prefencf^brtfirnce; 
and,  if  he  thinks  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  <3cr- 
tainty  of  enjoying  that  bleiffing.     The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  tho 
filgid  zones  by  civilized. ibcieti^s,  is  not  in  Wfuitof 
this  firft  of  neceflaric^.     If  he  lays  in  no  ftorcfi,  it 
is  becaufc  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  •refervoira  al- 
ways open  to  fupply  his  wants.     Fifli  and  ^an^ 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  xhc 
want  of -fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.     The  favage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  acceli^  pf  the 
e2|:ternal  air,  or  commiodious  fire-places  i  but  his 

furs 
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furs  anfwcr  all  the  purppfes  pf  the  roof,  the  gar-  B  o  o  IC 
mcnt  and  the  (love.  He  works  but  for  his  own  ^^vji. 
bc/iefit,  fkeps  when  Ije  is  .weary,  ?.ncl  is  a  ftrangcr 
Jtp  )Kra(chiQg$  and  reftjefs  nights.  W^r  is  a  matter 
of  choic^  to  hioi.  Danger>  like  labour,  is  9  .cop- 
,<Ji.pQn  gf  his  nature,  not  a  profcflion  annexed  to 
his  jbirth,  a  n^tipnal  dut^,  not  a  domeftic  fervi- 
t\fdt.  The  favage  is  ferious  b^ut  not 'melancholy. ; ' 
liod  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  imprefllon 
of  ihofe  pjafl^ons  and  difprdcrs  that  leave  iuqh 
(hockinff  and  fatal  marks  .9n  ours.  He  cannpt 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can 
he  defire  what  he  is  ignprant  of.  Moft  of  the 
coDveniencics  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  do.;:s 
not  feel.  Pleafureis  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe- 
tites which  his  fenfes  are  ynacquainted  with.  He 
Jeldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arife^ 
iirom  .unfatift6ed  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
cafinefs  of  n>ind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  lavage  is  fubjed  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happine(s  than  this  does  the 
civilized  .man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
feme  and  delicate  than  that  bf  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured 
ag^inft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
commpn  people,  vvho  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bafis  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
inallAates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequcnces  of  war  and  the  impcrfec- 

K  2  tion 
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B  o  o  Ktion  of  the  police   has  reduced  them. to  a  ft^tc  of 

•    •     • 

XVII.  (lavery,  or  in  thofc  goverrfments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  policy  has  reduced  them  to  a 
(late  of  fervitude.  The  mixt  eovernmcnts  feem 
CO  prelcrnt  fome  profpeds  of  happinefs  under  the 

*  proteftion  of  liberty ;  but  this   happinefs  is  pur- 
chafcd  by  the  moft  fanguinafy  exertions,  which 

^  repd  tyranny  for  a  time  only  that  it  may  fall  the 

'  heavier  upon  the   devoted   nation,  fooner  or  httr 

doomed   to  cppreflion.     Obferve   how   Caligula 

and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfions  of  the  Tarquins, 

and   the  death  of  Csefar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuffcr  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  defpoiifm ;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  endave  all  the  faculties  of  oien, 
why  do  they  not  oppofc  it  with  all  their  pow- 
ers ?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  oppreflbr  ?  Will  it  not  exafpe- 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  viftim  to 
death?  The  complaints  of  flaves  he  calls  rebelli- 
on, and  they  are  to  be  ftifled  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fometimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcaffold.  The 
man  who  (hould  aflert  the  rights  of  man 
would  perifh  in  neglefl:  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

h  fo  to  what  outras:es  is  not  the  civilized  man 
expofed  I     If  he  is  poflefled  of  any  property,  he 

*  knows  not  how   far  he    may    call   it   his    own, 

when 
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when  he  muft  divide  xhc  produce  between .  the  b  o  o  K 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftatc,  the  lawyer  who  xvii 
muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it, 
the  foldier  who.  may  lay  it  wafle,  and  the  Colledtor 
who  comes  to  levy  unlimitted  taxes.  If  he  has  no 
property,  how  can  he  be  afllired  of  a  permanent 
fubfiftencc  ?  What  fpecies  of  induftry  is.  fecured 
againft  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity 
inthenorthy  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wander- 
ing clan  to  more  ^temperate  climates..  But  if  in 
our  civilized  dates,  cfonfined  Wlthih  gates,  and.re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  peG 
tilence  Ihould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  muft  expert  to  perifh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  flaughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex* 
tonions,  all  the  feverities,  that  the  inclemeny  cf 
the  feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaffal,  or  free  mercenary 
digs  and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  lands  that 
arc  not  his  own,  and  whofe  produce  does  not 
belong  to  him,  and  be  is  even  happy,  if  his  la- 
bour procures  him  a  (hare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown 
and  reaped,  Obferved  » and  harraffcd  by  a  hard 
and  reftlefs  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very 
ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch 
isdaily  expofed  todifeafcs  which  joined  to  his  po- 
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BOOK  vcf ty,  make  him  wifli  for  death,  rather  than  for 
XVII.  an  expenfive  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toiU 
Whether  tenant  or  fubjeft,  he  is  doubly  a  Have ;  if 
he  has  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathcirs 
them  where  he  has  not  fown  ;  if  he  is  worth  but  a 
yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfei,  he  rjrtuft  cihploy 
them  in  the  public  fcrvice ;  if  Ivt  ha$  nothing  but 
his  perfon  the  princfc  takes  him  for  a  foldier.  Eve- 
ry where  he  meets  with  maftcrsj  and  always  with 
oppreffiort. 

In  our  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufafture  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer- 
cy of  greedy  and  idle  matters.  Who,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  moi^opoly,  have  purchafed  of  government 
a  p6^tT  of  making  induftry  work  for  n^kthing,  and 
6f  felling  iti  laboDfs  -at  a  very  high  price.  The 
fowtl-  dafs  have  no  mcttt  than  ^o  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  th^y  are  doubly  thk  vidims,  by 
the  watchings  aftd  fatigues  it  oCtafi6fts  them,  and 
by  the  infoletice  of  the  pdmp  that  faumHiatea  and 
oppreflcs  them. 

EvBN  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines  and  forces,  with  all  the  drts 
that  arc  performed  by  fire,  ahd  that  the  pfcrils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  c^pofe  us  to,  werfc 
lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the  favagcs, 
who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifhihg :  fuppofc  that 
*  men  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  fortows  and  af- 
fronts that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  un- 
happy than  the  favages,  who  never  fhed  a  tear  in 
the  moft  excruciating  tortures  j   thifrc  ^ould  ft  ill 

remaia 
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remain  a  wi^e  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  b  o  o  K 
civilized  man  and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difference  xvii. 
entirely  to  the  difadvantage  of  fecial  life.     Thi^ 
is  the  injuilice  that  prevails  in  the  partial  diftribU'r 
tion  of  fortunes  and  ftations  v  ^n  inequality  which 
is  at  once  the  effe(^  and  the  caufe  of  oppreffion. 

.In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and 
bard  labour  ftupify  the  lower  dafs  of  mankind,  (o 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  pf  their  degradation  *, 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hindei"  them  from 
feeing  and    feeling  the  injudice  of. the  anange*- 
inents  of  poficy  in  the  diflribution  of  good  and 
evil.    How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man 
expoftulating   with  heaven,  and  a(king  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  (hould  deferve  to  b<  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  Ilation  ?    Even  if  great 
confiifts  were  infeparable  from   the  more  exalted 
ftations,  which  might  be  fufBcient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and   all  the  fuperiority   that  th^ 
focial  ftate  clamis  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  flill  the 
obfcure    man,    who    is    unacquainted  with  thofe 
conflifts^  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that  af- 
fluence which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which  he 
is^fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  loft   all  relifli   for 
them.     What  domcftic  can  have  a  real  aflcdion 
for  his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  afcr- 
vant  ?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubje(?ts  ?  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it 
is  bccaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bcar- 

K  4  "  ing 
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B  o  o  K  ing  fome  natural  hardihips  which  the  favage  is 
XVII.  more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has  made 
neceflary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  ci. 
vilized  man  may  accuftom  himfclf  to  live  among 
favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman  who 
was  call  away  on  the  ifland  of  Fernandez,  where 
he  liVed  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as  he  was  To 
taken  up  with  fupplying'his  wants,  as  to  forget  his 
own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even 
the  articulation  of  words.  After  four  years,  he 
felt  faimfelf  eaied  of  the  burden  of  fbcial  life,  when 
he  had  loft  all  reflexion  or  thought  of  the  paft, 
and  all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufncfs  of  independence  be- 
ing one  of  the  firft  in(lin6ks  in  man,  he  who  en- 
joys  this  primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubfiftence  is  incomparably  happier 
than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  laws,  mailers, 
prejudices  and  fafliions,  which  incelTantly  remind 
him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To  campare  the 
ftate  of  the  favages  to  that  of  children,  is  to 
decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has  been  fowarm- 
ly  debated  by  philofophers,  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ftate  of  nature  above  thofe  of  focial 
life.  Children,  notwithftanding  the  rcftraints  of 
education,  are  in  the  happitft  age  of  human  life. 
Their  habitual  chearfulnefs,  when  they  are  not 
under  the  fchoolmafter*s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indica- 
tion of  the  happincfs  they  feel.     After  all,  a  finglc 

word 
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word  may  determine  this  great  queftion.     Let  us  b  6  6  K 
aflcthe  civilized  man  whether  he  is  happy:   and  xvir, 
the  favage  whether  he  is  unhappy.     If  they  both  ^      ^     ' 
anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  difpute  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  n:u(l  certainly 
be  mortifying  to  you!  but  you  cannot  too  ftrongly 
feel  the  weight  .of  the  calamities  under  which  you 
are  opprefled.  The  more  painful  this  fenfation  is» 
the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention  to  the  true 
caufes  of  your  fufierings.  You  may  at  lad  be 
convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the  confufion  dT 
your  opinions,  from  the  dcfcfts  of  your  political 
conftitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 
i^  continual  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  (late  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  returri  to  the  natural  date  of 
their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
trrival  of  the  Englilh,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion. 

The  firft  Englifhmen  who  went  over  to  Ame-  J"  ^^*«* 
rica  to  ftttle  colonies,    found   immenic  forefts.  Engiifli 
The  vaft  trees  that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were  North 
fo  furrounded  >^ith  creeping  plants,    that  they^j^^^ 
could  not  be  approached.     The  wild  beads  made  ^^«y  ^^^^ 

^^  done  there. 

thcfc  woods  ftill  more  inacefiable.  A  few  favages 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  fkins  of  thole 
monftcrs.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfucd  only  with  intent 
to  deftroy.  The.  earth  Teemed  ufclcfs  to  •  man, 
and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  fcr  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient 
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BOO  Kdicnc  to  the  lisiws  of  nature*  It  produced  fpoma* 
xviK  neoully  withouc  afliftancc  and  without  diredion; 

'  it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrpulcd  pro- 

fufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafores 
or  coflveniencies  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  for 
reftSi  in  another,  fcattered  their  unrufikd  waters 
in  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence*  ifluing  in  various 
ilreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands,  ec^ 
cempafied  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re* 
newed  from  the  decay  of  autumn* .  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied 
them  with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  (hoot  out 

new  bioflfoms.    The  boUow  trunks  of  trees  af- 

• 

forded  a  retreat  to  prodi^ous  numbers  of  birds. 
The  fea,  dafhing  againft  the  coails,  and  indent- 
ing the  gulphs^  threw  up  (hoals  of  amphibious 
monfters,  enprnr.ous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles, 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  defert  Ihores* 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  inceflantly 
producing  the  gigantic  inhabicanxs  of  the  ocean, 
aird  afferting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and  the 
fea. 

But  man  appeared,  ^nd  immediately  changed 
the  face  of  North  America,  He  introduced  fym- 
meiry,  by  the  afliftance  of  all  the  inftrun^encs  gf 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  inftantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  habita- 
tions. The  wild  bcafts  were  driv^en  away,  ahd 
flocks  of  domeflic  animals  fupplied  their  place; 
while  thorns  and  briars  made,  way  for  rich  harvefts. 

The 
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The  waters  forfook  ptft  of  their  <k>rtia'm,  ind  d  o  o  ic 
were  dfaintd  oft  int6  the  irittrior  pai*ti  d  tht  hftd,  xvir, 
or  into  the  fea,  by  deep  canals.     Th*  coaft-i  ^ere      ^ 
covered  with  towns^  and  ihft  bays  wkh  (hips ;  and 
thus  the  new  v^orW,  like  the  Old,  becanie  fubjeft' 
to  man.     What  powerful  engines  hare  r^ifed  that 
wonderful  ftrufture  of  European  indulftry  ^nd  po** 
licy  ?  Let  us  refume  the  particulars.     Irt  the  re** 
ttioteft  pin  ftands  a  ftrlitli'y  (pot,  diftin^  froitt  the 
♦hole,  atfd  which  is  called  Hudtbn^s  bay. 

This  bay,  of  about  ten  degrees  ih  len<^th,  is  Climate  of 
formed  by  the  uceaii  m  the  uiftaht  and  northern  bay,  and 
parts  of  Amcrrca.     The  Breidth  6f  the  entrance -^'iXbr/ 
is  about  fix  leagues,  but  it  ii  only  to  be  attempted  li""-^ 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep-  ricd  on 
tcmber,  and  is  even  t:bcn  father  dangerous.    This 
danger  arifci  /Vorfi  liiouAtains  of  fce,  fome  of 
which  afe  faid' to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  hiving  beeh  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  yeafft  duration  it)  little  gulphs 
conftafitly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  oirt  of  them 
hy  north-weft  winds,  ot  by  fome  other  extraordi. 
nary  caufe.     The  bcft  vWy  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  pofl[7ble  to  the  ndrthern  coaft, 
which  muft  neccflar'rly  be  lefs  obftrudled  and  moft 
frtt  by  the  natural  directions  of  both  witids  and 
currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  c^n- 
ftantly  in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  frc- 
Cjuently  raifcs  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf^ 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous   by  ih« 

number 
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BOOK  number  of  Ihoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
xvii.  however,  ftnall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
*-  -v  -'different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufficicnt  height 
to  afford  a  Ihelter  from  the  dorm.  Betide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
rina, the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  feas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this 
bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light;  this  phcenomenon  is  fuc-. 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 
hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy, 
that  the  fplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon»  Notwithftanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky.  In  fpring.  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  filled,  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icicles. 
Though  :he  heats  in  the  fummer  are  .pretty  confi-. 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubts 
to  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometinKs  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis;  and  this  light  fiaoie  con* 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves,  their 
trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effects  .of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey.  Nature  has  bellowed  upon  them 
all,  foft,  long  and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which 

falls 
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falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  moft  of  B  o  a  It 
•tfccfc  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and  xvll. 
gcnenerally  (peaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fliort- 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proportionably  well  covered.  Under  this 
gloomy  flcy,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 
ind  break  the  veflcls  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of 
wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  looiened  and  detached 
from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 
All  thefe  phcenomena,  common  enough  during 
the  whole  winter,  arc  much  more  terrible  ac  the 
new  and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an 
influence  upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which 
2re  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 
ble, and  a  fubftance  refenibling  fea  coal,  have 
been  difcovered.  In  other  refpeds,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren.  Excerpt  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  mofl  part  marlhy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs 
and  fome  foft  wood,  the  reft  of  the  country  af- 
fords nothing  but  very  high  mofs  and  a  few  weak 
flirubs  very  thinly  fcattefed. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  arc  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 
The  Itnallnefs  of  their  feet  makes  them  aukward 

and 
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MpOtiMd  pdtcering  in  .th^ir  g^ii.  Sma]^  ha;ids  and  a 
XVli.  rwnd  9^owhy  whic^  >fi  JEufppi?  arp  reck,oaeda 
bcaiiijy,  fcetn  ^lo^o^  ji  4?for4i;iity  in  thefc  people, 
becauie 'W$  ^e  j[iQth.iQg  h^rebuit  tKe  ^flsof  4 
.w€ak  Qrg#fti?5»tioR,  ;and  <)f  a  pqld  cjimatc,  th^t 
contracts  ^ifid  r^ftr^js  t|]ie  principles  pf  grpw^, 
;and  is  fatal  ik?  progref^  of  ^m^l  ,qs  jvcll  as  <)f 
vegetable  life.  All  the  cp^n,  even  tJbf  youngeft 
of  them,  {hough  th^y  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  t^he  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
PCcaQopeijl  from  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
whijch  ts  thick)  detby^  and  projcfliog  beyond  the 
upper.  SuqH  are  the  J^fquimaux,  which  inhabit 
..not  only  t;hc  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whci?ce  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  traft 
<)f  country^  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Bellc- 
Ifle  to  the  mod  northern  parts  of  America. 

Ta£  inhabitants  of  HudTpn'sbay  have,  like  the 
.  Greenlander3,  a  fiat  face  with  (hort  but  not  flat- , 
tened  nofe;^,  the  pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  .others  very  long  and  flabby 
breafts.  This  d^fedt,  which  is^  not  natural,  arifes 
frQoi.cheir  Quftpm  of  giving  fgck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fpc  ye^a^s  old*  As  t^ey  often 
carry  them  at  their  b^cks,  tbe  children  ppll -their 
mother*^,  bpej^fts/orciblyj  find  almpft  Xugport  thcqi- 

fclves  by:ihem. 

It  is  npt  true  that  there  are  hords  pf  the  £fqui- 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppoied,  and 
then  accounted  for,    nor  that    they  liv«  under 

ground- 
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ground.    How  fliould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  whieh  b  do  K 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  ftone?  How  is  it  pof-  xvii. 
fible  they  fliould  live  caverns  where  they  would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melirng  of  the 
fnows? 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live 
widioot  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  ftitd,  for  the  purpofe  of  drcfling 
their  game  and  the  fifh  they  feed  upon.  The 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to 
the  vapour  ariifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuf- 
icient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Eiquimaux  dwell  conftantly  upon  the  fea, 
which  fupplies  them  with  all  their  provifions. 
Both  their  conftitution  and  complexion  partake  of 
the  quality  of  their  food.  The  flcfh  of  the  feal  is 
their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale  is  their  drink, 
which  produces  in  them  ail  an  olive  complexion, 
t  ftrong  fmell  of  fifh,  an  oily  and  tenacious  fwcat, 
and  fometimes  a  fort  of  fcaly  leprofy.  .  This  is, 
probably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have  the 
fame  cuftom,  as  the  bears,  of  licking  their  young 
ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nntnre, 
arc  notwithftanding  mod  intrepid  upon  a  Tea  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowcd 
together  like  fo  many  Borachfos,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  iaipoffible  for  ihc 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  flioali^of 

herrings 
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BOOK  herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra-* 
XVII.  tion^,  and  attack  the  whales  and  fcals  at  the  peril 

•*  w  '^  of  their  lives.  One  ftrokc  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
fufficient  to  drown  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the 
feal  is  armed  with  teeth  t6  devour  thofe  he  cannoc 
drov/n;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  nrionllers.  They  have  aa 
inordinate  de (ire  for  the  whale's  oil,  which  is  nc* 
cefTary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifh  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  whicl;i  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  artic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum- 
my, and  even  the  trees  are  reiinous. 

'  The  Efquimaux  are  notwithftanding  fubjeft  to 

two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 
fight.  The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 
ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  theii:  eyes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  are  almofl:  conftanily  obliged 
to  wear  (hades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apartures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 
fi(h-bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix- months  night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  fccms 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  moit  delightful  blefling  of  nature,  is  a 
fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 
of  it  when  young. 

A  STILL 
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A  STILL  more  cruel  evil,  which  Is  the  fcurvy^  Book 
confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infintaates  it-  xvii 
felf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  im* 
poveriflies  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fca, 
which  they  ii^pire,  the  denfe  and  inclaOic  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu. 
nication  with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inactivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of  life 
alternately  raving  and  fedentary,  in  a  word  every 
circumftance  fcrves  to  increafe  this  dreadful  illnefs  ; 
which  in  a  little  time  becomes  contagious,  and 
fpreading  itfclf  throughout  their  habitations,  is 
alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their  pofterity. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  Ef- 
quimaux  is  fo  paflionately  fond  of  his  country,  that 
00  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  relu<5lance  than  he  does 
his  frozen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fofter 
and  more  temperate  climate.  The  (ley  of  Am- 
ftcrdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
(lantly  obfcured  by  thick  and  fetid  vapours,  is  too 
clear  for  an  Efquimaux,  Perhaps  too,  there  may 
be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  ftill 
more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  favages  than  the 
climate.  It  is  not  impolfible  but  that  the  delights 
of  an  European  may  be  poifon  ro  the  Efquimaux. 

StfcH  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dif- 
coveredin  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intre- 
pid mariner  in  fearching  after  a  north-weft  pat* 
pgc  to  the  (buth-feas,  difcovered  three  ftreights. 

Vol.  V.  L  through 
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Book  through  which  he  Tiopfcd  to  find  out  a  new  way  to 
XVII.  Afia  by  America."  He  failed  boldly  into  the  midft 
of  the  new  gulph,  and  was  preparing  to  explore 
all  its  parts,  when  his.  treacherous  crew  put  him 
into  the  long  boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left 
him  without  cither  arms  or  pi'o'vifions  expofed  to 
all  the  dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barba- 
rians who  refufed  him  the  necefTarres  of  life  could 
not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  dif- 
covery ;  and  the  bay  which  he  firft  found  out  will 
ever  be  called  by  bis  name. 

The  mifcries  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
(bon   after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  for- 
get this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
tract them.     A  fucceffion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  vet  induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  when  Gro- 
feillcrs  and  Radiflbn,  two  French  Canadians,  hav- 
ihg  met  with  fome  dircontcnt  at  home,  informed 
the  Englifli  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifthitfs  of  difcord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,*  and  of  their  claim  to  tlie  country  that 
furniQied  therm.  Thofc  who  propofcd   this  under- 
taking fliewcd  lo  much  ability,  that  they  were  in* 
irutled  with  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  firft  e/la- 
blifnment  they    formed  fucceeded   fo  w.eil   that  it 
lurpani'd  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 
Tiiis  'fucccfs   alarmed   the  Fiench,  who    were 
afraid,  and  with  rcafon,  that  moft  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  j;ot  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada, 
would  be  carrifd  to  Kndfon's  bay.     Their  alarms 
were  confiimcd   by   the  unanimous  ^ftimony  of 

» 

their 
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i^tt Coureurs de  Bcis^  wKofincc  1656,  had  been  b  00  x: 
foortinrcs  as  far  as  the  borders  ot  the  ftreighc*  xvii« 
It  woold  have  been  an  eHgible  thing  to  have  gone 
by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new  colony  ;  but 
the  diftance  being  thought  too  confidcrable,  not- 
withftanding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  wa$ 
It  length  de^rmined  that  the  expedition  flxould  be 
made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  to  Gro- 
feilletsand  Radiflbn,  who  had  been  eafily  pre* 
Tailed  upon  to  renew  their  attacbnient  to  their, 
country. 

Thbse  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  froni 
Quebec  in  1682^  in  two  veflels  ill  equipped,  and. 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  ere&ing  a  fort  in  the  ''neighbourhbod  of  that 
they  defigned  to  have  taken.  From  this  time 
there  began  a  rivaKhip  between  the  two  compa-: 
nies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England,, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
ftantly  kept  ojp  by  the  difputcs  it  occafioned,  till 
sulaft,  after  each  of  their  lettlements  had  been 
frequently  uken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilitics  were 
tenninated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain. 

Hudson's  bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
roart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  hav-. 
ing  (kftroyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  different 
limes,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agricuhure, 
and  confequently  of  population.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  arc  not  more 

L  ^  than 
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BOOK  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or  fadors,  who 
XVII.   live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is  the 

*'  ^  'principal.  Their  bufincfs  is  to  receive  the  furs 
brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  exchange 
for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been  taught 
the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  (kins  are  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
ten  beaver  (kins  for  a  gua,  two  for  a  pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
harchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 
glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for  a  petti- 
coat, and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnufi^  Combs, 
looking-glaficS)  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  propor- 
tion. As  the  beaver  is  the  common  mcafureof 
exchange  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent  as 
the  firft,  two  otters  fkins  and  three  martins  arc 
required  inftcad  of  one  beaver.  Bcfides  this  op- 
preflion,  which  is  authoriled,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  Icaft  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quan- 
tity, and  mcafure  of  what  is  given  them, 
and  by  which  they  lofc  about  one  third  of  the 
value. 

From  this  regulated  fyflem  of  impofition  it  is 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  bay 
is  a  monopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  poflcflion  of  it  v/as  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livrcs*,    and   has  been   fucceilively  in- 

crcafcd 
•  10,565!.  i2t.  ^6d. 
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crcafcd  to  2,380^500*.     This  capital  brings  them  book 
10  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins  xvii.^ 
of  beavers   or  other   animals,  upon   which   they  '^      ^'^"^ 
make  fo  exorbitant  ^  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
ioufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.     Two  thirds  of 
tbefc  beautiful  furs  are  cither  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  na- 
uonal  manufaftures.     The  reft  are  carried   into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
tbem  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  theft  favage  v/hcthcr 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  naffag"  * 
be  drawn  from*  this  trade,  if  it  were   made  free,  i.*Tu"^' 

'  Ion  8  Iwy 

Which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  England  as  well  to  the  Eaft 
as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen  continent. 
Htidfon's  bay  always  has  been  and  is  dill  looked 
upon  as  th^  neareft  road  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  to  the  richeft  parts  of  Afia. 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  north-weft  pa0age  to  the  South-feas  ;  but  his  dif- 
coveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  fol- 
lowed a  crowd  of  Englilh  navigators,  many  of 
whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifittd  be- 
fore. Thefc  bold  and  memorable  expeditions 
were  more  ftriking  than  really  ufefiil.  The  moft 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  furnifli  a  finglc  idea  re- 
lative to  the  objcft  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  Icfs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  who  purfued  thcnt 
wi;h  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefs- 

L  3  '      lul. 
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*  B  0  o  K  ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  cht- 
XVII.  msera,  when  the  difcovery  of  Hudfon's   bay  re- 
kindled all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extinguifh- 

ed. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
frefh  ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother  country,  whofe  artemipa 
was  engroflcd  by  her  own  inteftine  commotions^ 
were  purfucd  by  New  England,  whofe  fuuation* 
was  favourable  to  the  cnterprifc.  StilJ,  however, 
for  fome  tiii)e  there  were  more  voyages  undertaken 
than  difcoveries  made.  The  nation  was  a  long 
time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts received  from  the  adventurers,  While 
fome  maintained  the  poffibility,  fome  the  proba<- 
bility,  and  others  afierted  the  certainty  of  the  pal^ 
fage;  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  ftill  greater  darknefe. 
Indeed,  thele  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfcurity  and 
confufion,  they  are  filcnt  upon  fo  many  important 
circumflances,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vidble  marks 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  veracity,  that  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  qucftlon, 
it  is  impoflible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid  judg- 
ment upon  teftimonics  fo  fufpicious.  At  length, 
the  famous  expedition  cf  1746  threw  fome  kind 
of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained  enve- 
loped in  darkncfs  for  two  centuries  paft.  But 
upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  enter- 
tained better  hopes  ?  What  arc  the  experiments  on 
which  they  found  their  conjedlures  ? 

Let 
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■ 

Lit  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar-  b  op  K 
gumcnts.  There  arc  three  fa<5ls  in  natural  hif..  xvii. 
tory,  which  henceforward  muft  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  firft  is,  that  the  tide§  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefe  into 
the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
froaller  openings;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
this  periodical  motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the 
Medicerranean,  in  the  Baltic,  and  other  gulphs 
of  the  fame  nature.  A  fcccnd  matter  of  faft  is, 
that  the  tides  arc  much  later  and  much  weaker  in 
places  more  remote  from  the  ocean,  than  in  thofc 
which  are  nearer  to  it.     The  third  fad  'is,  that 

* 

violent  winds,  which  blow  in  a  diredion  with  thf 
tides,  make  them  rife  abovr  their  ordinary  boun- 
daries, and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary 
diredion  retard  their  motion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  diminiOi  their  fwcll. 

From  tbefe  principles,  it  is  mod  certain  that  if 
Hudfon's  bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  aad  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable ;  they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  trom  the 
Iburce,  ajid  would  be  much  Icfs  ftrong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  dirt<fcion  to  the  v^ind.  But 
it  is  proved  by  obfervations  m-ide  with  ihe  greateft 
Ikill  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 
throughout  the  whole  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they 
arc  higher   towards  the  bottom  of  the   bay  than 

JU  4  even 
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BOOK  even  in  the  ftreight  icfelf,  or  at  lead  in  the  neigh- 
XVII.  bourhood  of  it.  It  is  proved  that  even  thisheight 
increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  corner . 
oppoHte  to  the  ftreight ;  it  is,  therefore,  certain» 
that  Hudfon's  bay  has  a  communication  with  the 
t  ocean,  bcfide  that  which  has  been  already  found 
out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefc 
veiy  ftriking  fafts,  by  fuppofing  a  communica- 
tion of  Hudfon*s  with  Baffin's  bay,  or  with  Davis's 
ftreights,  are  evidently  miftaken.  They  would 
not  fcruple  to  rejedl  this  opinion,  for  which  in- 
deed there  is  no  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con- 
fidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis*s 
ftreights,  and  in  Baffin's  bay,  than  in  Hudfon's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon's  bay  can  cooie  nei- 
ther from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
,  northern  Tea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much 
weaker,  it  follows  that  they  muft  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South  Tea.  And  this  is  ftill  further  ap^ 
parent  from  another  leading  fa£t,  which  is,  that 
the  highcft  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coafts 
are  always  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  direAly  againft  the  mouth  of  the 
ftreight. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeft  will  permit,  the  exiftencc  of 
this  pafTage  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wiflied  for,  the 
next  point  is  to  Bnd  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  cxpefted.  From  confidering  every  cir- 
cumdance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempts 
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tempts,  which  have  been  hitherto  made  without  book 
either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  bedire6led  to-  xvii. 
wards  Welcome  bay,  on  the  weftcrn^coaft.  Firft,  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the  depth  of 
about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
the  water  comes  from  fbme  ocean,  as  fuch  a  trand 
parency  could  not  exift  in  waters  difcharged  from 
rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly,  the 
currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice^ 
while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it ; 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 
Laftly,  the  whales,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  always  go  in  fcarch  of  the  warmeft  cli* 
mates,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  fouth  feas,  not  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  paflagc  is  very  (hort. 
All  the  fivers  that  empty  thcmfelvcs  on  the  wef- 
tern coaft  of  Hudfon's  bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 
which  ieems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 
any  diftance;  and  that  confequently  the  lands 
which  (eparate  the  two  (eas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrcngthcned  by  the  height  and 
regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  fiow^ 
but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  pro- 
greflion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  meridi- 
an, it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  ocean  from  whence 

thole 
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BOOK  ^^^*^  tides  Gomc  is  very  near.  If  the  paflage  U 
XVII.  fhort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as^very  thing 
feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
obfervable  in  thcfe  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conje<^ure. 

The  difcovery  that  flill  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  fo  much  importance,  that  it  woUld  be  folly  to. 
negled  the  purfuit  of  it.  If  the  paflage  fo  long 
fought  for  were  once  found,  communications 
would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the  globe 
which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  feparated  by  na- 
ture from  each  other.  They  would  foon  be  ex- 
tended to  the  continent  of  the  fouth  feas,  and  to 
all  the  numerous  iQands  fcattered  upon  that  im- 
menfc  ocean.  .  The  intercourfe  which  has  fubfift* 
cd  nearly  for  three  centuries  betv/cen  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe,  and  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  in- 
convenicnciesof  a  long  navigation,  would  be  much 
quicker,  more  condant,  and  more  advantageous. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Engliib  would  b^ 
defirous  of  fecuring  an  cxclofive  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  arifing  from  their  activity  and  expences. 
1  his  wifn  would  certainly  be  very  natural,  and 
would  be  very  powerfully  fupported.  But  as  th? 
advantage  obtained'  would  be  oi  fuch  a  nature, 
thiit  it  would  be  impoxTible  always  to  prefcrve  the 
fole  polTcfTion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretell 
that  all  nations  muft  in  time    (hare  it  with  them. 

When- 
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Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  ftreights  of  Ma-  B  o  o  IC 
gellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  dcferted,  xvii, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nnuch  Icfs  frequented.  ' 
Whatever  the  confequcnces  of  the  difcovcry  may 
be,  it  is  equally  the  intereft  and  digniiy  of  Great- 
Britain  to  purfue  her  attempts  till  they  are  either 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  or  the  impofiibility  of  fuc* 
cceding  is  fully  demonftratcd.  The  refolution  ftie 
has  already  taken  in  1 745  of  promifing  a  confider- 
able  reward  to  the  feamen  who  (hall  make  this 
imponant  difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  prorf 
of  the  wifdom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is 
not  alone  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  propofed. 
The  Englifh  miniftry  cannot  be  ignorant  that  all 
the  efforts  made  either  by  government,  or  indivi- 
duals, will  prove  abortive,  till  the  trade  to  Hu(^  . 
fon's  bay  (hall  be  entirely  free.  The  company  ia 
whole  hands  it  has  been  everfince  1670,  not  con- 
tent with  neglcAing  the  objeft  of  its  inftitution, 
by  taking  no  fteps  thcmfelves  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  north-welt  paflTage,  have  thrown  every  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  thofe  who  from  love 
of  fame,  or  other  motives,  have  been  prompted 
to  this  great  undertaking.  Nothing  can  ever  alter 
this  iniquitous  fpirit,  for  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of 
monopoly. 

Happily  the  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails  ^^'^^^^ 
at  Iludfon's  bay,  and   fcems  to  preclude  all  nati-  foundlaad. 
ons  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
riches,  does  not  extend  its  oppreffion  to  Newfound- 
land.    This  idand,  ficuated  between  46  and  52 

dc- 
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BOOK  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the 
XVII.   coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  n>oderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  ftreights. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fomething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.    We 
can  only  fpeak  by  conjeifture  of  the  inland  parts 
of  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceed* 
ing  in  the  attempt.     The  little  that  is  known  of 
this  (Ireight,  is  that  it  is  full  of  very  fteep  rocks» 
mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very 
narrow  and  fandy  valleys.     Thefe  inacceffible  pla- 
ces are  (locked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the 
greater  cafe,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  fi- 
tuation.     No  favages  have  ever  been  feen  there' 
except  fome  Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  hunting  feafon.    The  coaft  abounds 
ivith  creeks,  roads  and  harbours ;  is  fome  times  co- 
vered with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they   had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  fifli 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood.     In   all  the  open 
places,  where  the  flat  ftones  refleft  the  fun's  rays, 
the  heat  is  exceflive.     The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  cold;  lefs  fo  however  from  its  fituation,  than 
the  heights,  the  forefts,  the  winds,  and  above  all 
the  vaft  mountains  of  ice   which  come  out  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  fix  on  thefe  coafts.     The  (ky 
towards  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  Is  conftant- 
ly  ferene,  but  is  much  kfs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and 

fouih. 
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fouth,  both  of  thefe  points  being  too  hear  the  great  BOOK 
bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog.  xvii. 

This  ifland  was  originally  difcovered  in   1497,'      ^ 
by  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  at  that  time  in  the  fcrvice 
of  England,  who  made  no  fettlement  there*    H 
was  prefumed  from   the  feveral  voyages  under- 
taken after  this,  with  a  view  of  examining  what 
advantages   might  be  derived  from  it,  that  it  was 
fii  for  nothing  but  to  carry  on  the  fifhtrry  of  codt 
whic^  a)x>unds  in  that  fea.     Accordingly  the  Eng- 
li(h  ufed  to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  veflcls  in  the 
Spring,  which  returned  again  in  Autumn,  with 
their  freight  of  fi(b,  both  fait  and  frcQi.     The 
confumption  of  this  article  became  almoft  univer- 
fal,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  particu- 
larly among  the  Roman  Catholics.     The  FnglifK 
took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition,   to  enrich 
themfelves  at  the  expcnce  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
formerly  acquired  their  wealth  in  England.     They 
conceived  an  idea  of  forming  fcttlemcnts  there. 
The  firft  that  were  eftabliflied  at  confiderable  dif- 
tanccs  of  time  from  each  other,   were  unfuccefs- 
ful,,and  were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were 
founded.    The  firft  that  became  of  any  importance 
was  1608,  the  fuccefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpiric 
of  emulation,  that  wirhin  forty  years,  all  the  fpace 
which  extends  along   the  eaftern  coaft,  between 
Conception  bay  and  cape  Ras,  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  amounting  to   above  four  thoufand  fouls. 
Thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  fifhrry,  being 
forced  both  from  the  nature  of  their  employment, 

and 
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B  aa  K  and  chat  of  the  foil,  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each 
XVII.  ocher^  opened  paths  of  communication  through 
the  woods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St. 
John's,  where  in  an  excellent  harbour  formed  be- 
tween two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  contain  above  two 
hundred  fhips,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the 
mother  country,  who  fupplicd  them  with  every 
ncceflary  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fiflicry. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards  New- 
foundland, before  this  profperity  of  the  Englifh 
trade.  They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the 
ibuihern  parts  of  the  iQand,  where  the  Malouins  in 
particular  came  every  year  to  a  place  called  the 
Petit  Nord.  After  this  fome  of  them  fixt  promif- 
cuoufly  upon  the  coaft  from  cape  Ras  to  Chapcau 
Rouge,  and  at  length  they  became  numtrous 
enough  to  form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the  bay 
of  Placentia,  where-  they  had  every  convenience 
that  could  make  their  filhery  fucccfsfuL 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  not  however  fuificiently 
fbeltered  from'  the  N.  N.  W.  winds,  which  blow 
there  with  extreme  violence.  The  ftreight  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  To  confined  by 
rocks,  that  only  one  veffel  can  enter  at  a  time,  and 
•  not  without  being  towed  in.  The  bay  itfcif  is 
about  18  leagues  long,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it 
there  is  a  very  fecurc  harbour  which  contains  150 
ihips.     Notwi-hftanding  the   advantage  of  fuch  a 

fituaiion) 
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fituation,  which  might  feciirc  to  France  the  whole  B  o  a  It 
filhciy  of  thefouthern  coaftof  Newfoundland,  the  xvii. 
miniftry  of  Verfaillcs  paid  very  little  attention  to 
it.    It  was  not  fill  1687  that  a  fmall  fort  was  built 
flt  the  mouth  of  the  flreight,  in  which  9  garrifoh 
was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neceflity 
had  fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coaft,  had 
been  happily  forgotten  -,  but  from  that  time  began 
a  fyftcm  of  oppreflion  which  continued  increafing 
CTcry  day  from  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  fucceflive 
governors.  This  tyranny,  by  which  the  colonifts 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  that  degree  of 
competency  that  was  nectflary  to  enable  them  to 
purl'ue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder 
them  from  increafing  thcir.numbers.  The  French 
filhcry,  therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  Englifh.  Notwithftandirig  this,  Great- 
Britain  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  the 
inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made  upon  their 
territories  by  their  enterprifing  neighbours,  who, 
fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed  to  expe- 
ditions and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  trained  up 
in  the  art  of  bufli-fighting  and  exercifed  in  fudden 
attacks,  had  feveral  times  carried  devaftation  into 
her  fettlcments.  This  was  fufBcient  to  induce  her 
to  demand  the  entire  pofifeflion  of  the  iQand;  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  French 
to  give  it  up;  not  however  without  referving  to 
tbcnifclvcs  not  only  the  right  of  filh'rng  on  one 

part 
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BOOK  P^rt  of  the  iiland^  buc  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank» 
XVII.  which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

Fifticricf  '     '^"*  ^^  ^^^  which  thefc  latitudes  arc  fo  famous, 
•ftabii(hed  is  the  cod.     The  length  of  this-  filh  does  not  ex- 

St  New- 

iMindiand.  ceed  three  feet^  and  is  often  lefs  i  but  the  fea  does 
not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize,  or  who  are  lb  voracious.  Bro- 
ken  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs  arc 
often  found  in  their  bellies.  The  (tomach,  io- 
decd»  does  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  digeft 
thefc  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pock'et,  difcharges  whatever 
loads  it. 

The  cod  filh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe.  The  (ilhery  is  carried  on  there  by  tbiny 
Englilh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  vefTcls, 
which  taken  together  carry  from  80  to  lob  tons 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irilb,  and 
above  all  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  arc  em- 
ployed before  the  filhing  feafon,  in  collecting 
upon  the  coad  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
ufual  bate  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  comrnunihs 
annisy  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  tons 
of  this  fifli,  at  nine  livers  •per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in  greater 
quantity  \  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  finglc  cod,  has 
found  9,344*000  of  them.  This  bounty  of  na- 
ture mufl  be  ftill  more  confidcrablc  at  Newfound- 
land, 

•  78.  tod.  V 
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hod,  frhrre  the  cod  filli  is  found  in  infinitely  book 
greater  picmy.  xvii. 

The  SQi  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
xhov^gh  not  To  white  ^,  but  it  is  not  an  obje^  of 
^rade  when  frefh,  and  only  lerves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  ire  employed  m  the  fifhery.  When  it 
is  falted  and  dryed,  or  only  falted,  it  becomes  a 
ufefut  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame* 
rfca.  That  which  fs  only  faked  is  called  green 
tod)  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  Is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
foriMd^nder  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
tORtmualty  waCbing  away  from*  the  continent* 
Both  Its  extremities  terminate  ib  much  in  a  point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  alCgn  the  precife  extent  of  it» 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  mi  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it  on 
the  European  fide  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
ibe depth  of  water  is  very  different  i  in  fome  places 
there  arc  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarcc  ever  Ihews  itfelf  there,  and  the  (ky 
b  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The 
waves  are  aiwajrs  agitated,  and  the  winds  alway^s 
high  About  this  fpor,  which  mud  be  owing  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forwards  by  currents,  bearing  Ibmetimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fomttimes  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
impetuofity  againft  the  borders  which  arc  every 
lAcre  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.     This  is  mgft  likely  to  be 
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Book  the  true   caufe,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 

a 

xvii«  little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  Ctuacion  is  as 
tranquil  as  '  in  a  harbour,  except  when  a  violent 
wind  which  comes  from  a  greater  dtftance,  hap^ 
pens  to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  there  is  no  eod  found  either  upon  the 
great  bank  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it;  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fifhery  is  carried  on. 
The  (hips  employed  in  it  are  commonly  from  50 
to  150  tons,  and  carry  no  lefs  than  twelv^e  or  more 
than  twenty  five  men.  Thefc  fiflierpien  are  pro- 
vided with  lines,  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive  areem- 
ployed  in  catching  a  fi(h  called  the  caplin,  which 
they  ufe  as  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main  jnaft  to  the  ftem,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  veOel.  This 
gallery  is  furniflied  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out.  The  fifhcrmen  place  themfclvcs 
within  thefe,  and  are  fhelrered  from  the  weather 
by  a  pitched  covering  faftened  to  the  barrels.  As 
.  foon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and 
give  the  fi(b  to  one  of  the  boys  to  carry  it  ^o  a  perfon 
appointed  for  thepurpofr,  who  immediately  ftrikcs 
off  the  head,  plucks  out  the  liver  and  entrails, 
and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a  fmall  hatchway  be- 
tween the  decks  ;  when  another  man  takes  it,  and 
draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  then 
Icta  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into  the  hold  t 

where 
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where  it  is  faltcd  and  ranged  m  piles.    The  per*BoaK 
fpn .  wlio  falts  ic,  takes  care  to  leave  fait  enough  xvii« 
between  each  row  of  filh»  but  not   nnore  than  is 
fufficient  to  pKvent  their  touching  each  other,  for 
either  of  thefe  circumftances  negk^ed  would  fpoil 
the  cod. 

AccoRDivo  to  natural  right,  the  fi(hery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  comnion  to  all 
mankind  ^  notwithftanding  which  the  two  powers 
that  have  colonies  in  North  America,  have  made 
very  little  difficulty  of  appropriating  it  to  them* 
felvesi  aod  Spain,  who  alone  could  have  any 
claim  €0  it,  and  who  from  the. number  of  her 
nxmks  might  have  pleaded  the  neceffity  of  afl&rt* 
iog  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  lad: 
peace;  fince  which  time  the  Englifh  and  French 
are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

In  1768,  trance  fcnt  out  145  (hips,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  is  eftimated  at  2,547,000  livres*. 
Thefe  veilels  which  all  together  carried  8,830  tons, 
were  manned  with  1700  men,  each  of  whom,  ac* 
cording  to  calculations,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments,  muft 
have  caught  700  fifli ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
filhery  muft  have  produced  1,190,000. 

Th£R£  arc  three  different  kinds  of  cod.  The 
firft  confifts  of  thofe  which  arc  rwenty-four  inches 
in  length  or  upwards,  the  fccoftd  comprehends 
thofe  which  meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty  four, 
and  the  third  takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen 

M  2  inches. 
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BOOK  inches.  If  the  fifhery  yields'  two  fifths  of  goodi 
XVII.  filh,  two  Bfchs  of  moderate  fifh,  and  one  fifth  of 
bad,  and  if  the  fiSi  is  fold  at  the  common  price  of 
150  Hvres*  the  huncfred  weight,  the  produce  of 
the  whole  6fliery  will  SKtiount  to  1,050,000  li- 
▼resf .  The  hundred  weight  contains  13^  cod  of 
the  firft  quality,  and  272  of  the  fecond';  which 
two  forts  taken  together  fell  for  tSoKvres;}:  per 
hundred.  Only  1 36  cod  are  neceflary  to  make  tip 
the  hundred  weight  of  the  third  clais,  but  this 
hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one  third  of  the 
other,  and  is  worth  only  60  livres  §,  when  the  firfl 
is  worth  180  J.  Confequently  the  1^190,000  cod 
reatiy  caught  and  reduced  in  thi^  manner,  make 
only  700,000  cod,  which  at  150  livres**  per 
hundred  weight,  the  mean  price  of  the  three  (brti 
of  fi(h,  will  produce  only  1,050,000  livres  "H". 
Out  of  this  the  crew  muft  receive  for  their  (hare, 
which  is  one  fifth,  210,000  livres  J:|:,  confe- 
quently there  remains  only  840,000  livres  §§  pro- 
fit for  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trade,  which  may  eafily  be  proved  to 
be  infufficient.  For  in  the  firft  place  we  muft  dc- 
duft  the  expences  of  unloading  145  fhips,  which 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  8»7Co  livres|||fl 
The  infurance  of  2,547,000  livres  ***  at  five  per 
cent,  muft  amount  to   127,350  livres  -fff.    A» 

much 
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nuch  alfo  muft  be  dedu&ed  for  the  intereft  of  the  b  a  o  K 
money.  The  valye  of  the  (hips  muft  be  eftitnac-  xvii. 
cd  at  two  thirds  of  the  capital  advanced^  and 
will  therefore  be  1^698^000  livres  \  If  we  aU 
low  no  more  tbaa  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  re« 
pair  of  the  fl)ips,  we  (hall  ftill  be  obliged  to  fub*. 
ftraft  84,900  livresf  from  the  profits.  All  thefe. 
Aims  added  togethcrr  make  a  lofs  of  357»joo  li- 
tres j:,  which  being  aflefied  upon  a  capital  of 
2,547,000  livres  §,  amounts  to  a  lois  of  14  livres 
and  6  deniersjj  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  will  be  compenfated 
by  the  oil  excradled  from  the  cod's  liver,  and  by 
the  tongues  and  bowels  which  are  likewife  faked 
auid  foldy  will  find  themfclves  much  miftaken,  aa 
tbcfc  trifling  articles  are  fcarce  fufncient  to  pay  the 
fabrics  of  the  captains,  and  the  duties  laid  upoa 
the  commiflions  of  fale. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore^  either 
abfolutcly  give  up  the  fifhery  of  the  green  cod^. 
which  is  confumed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  France,  or  muft  take  off  the : 
eoornrM>us  duties  which  are  at  prelent  impofcd 
upon  this  kind  of  confumption.  If  they  delay 
much  longer  to  facrifice  this  infignificant  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  to  fo  valuable  a  branch  of 
trade,  they  will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  revenue  difappear  together  with  the  trade  that 
produced  it.     I'he  only  motives  that  induce  the 

M  3  traders 
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BOOK  traders  flill  to  continue  the  cod  fifhery,  arc,  the 
XVII.  habit  of  trading,  the  hopes  of  amendnFtent,  the 
averfion  they  have  for  felling  their  (hips  and  ftock 
under  prime  coft.  But  thefe  motives  will  certain* 
ly  ceafe,  and  if  we  may  jwdge  from  the  general 
appearance  of  diflatisfaAion,  this  event  is  not  very 

far  o(f. 

The  EngUfh,  the  produce  of  whofe  fiftiery  is 
fubje£t  to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for 
giving  it  up.     They  have  alfo  this  further  advan- 
tage,   that  not   coming  from  Europe,    as  their 
competitors  do,  but  only  from  Newfoundland  or 
other  places  not  much  more  diflanr,  they  can  em- 
ploy very  fmall  vcflels,  which  are  eafily  managed, 
do  not  rife  high  above  the  water,  whofe  fails  may 
be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  and  which  are 
very  little  affefted  even  by  the  moft  violent  winds ; 
fo  that  their  work  is  feldom  interrupted   by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  weather.     Bcfides,  they  do  not, 
as  other  feamen,  lofe  their  time  in  procuring  baits, 
which  they  bring  along  with  them.    In  a  word, 
their  failors  are  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  cold,  and  better  difcipUned. 

Thx  English,  however,  attend  ytrry  little  to  the 
fifticry  of  the  green  cod ;  becaufc  they  have  no 
mart  for  difpofing  of  it.  In  this  branch  they  do 
not  fell  half  fo  much  as  their  rivals.  As  their  cod 
is  prepared  with  very  little  care,  they  feldom  make 
up  a  complete  cargo  of  it.  For  fear  of  its  fpoil- 
ing,  they  commonly  quit  the  Great  Bank,  with 
two  thirds  and  very  often  with  not  more  than  half 

their 
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ihcir  lading,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spamfli  and  rook 
Poitf^uefr,  and  in  their  own  countpyr.     But  they  xvil 
find  a  conopeniacion  for  this  inconfiderable  cradc 
ill  the  article  of  green  cod,  by  the  greater  quan* 
titj  of  dry  eod  they  fell  in  aU  the  markets. 

This  branch   of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  dif* 
ferent  ways.     That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fi(bery  E)elongs  to  vefTels   which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
Mar<;h,  or  in  April.     As  they  approach  the  ifland, ' 
ihey  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  iw,  dri- 
ven by  the  northern  torrents  towards  the  foutht 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  (bocks,  and 
iAeU9  (b^ncr  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats. 
Thcfc  portions  of  ice  arc  frequently  a  league  in 
circumference;   they  are  as  high  as   the  loftitft 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thom   under    water.     When   joined    to    finaller 
pieces,  they  (bmetimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hun- 
dred leases  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  breadth.     Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  pofTible,  that 
they  niay  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  moft 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all  in  a  confpiracy  againft  human  indudry. 
The  nvoft  formidable  rampart  erected  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befiegtd  town, 
tbe  terrors  of  the  moft  fkilful  and  obftinate  fea- 
•fight  require  lefs  intrepidity    and  experic^nce  to 
iChcounter  tbeoi,  than  thele  enormous  floaiing  but- 

M  4  warks 
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BOOK  warks  which  the  fca  oppofes  to  theie  fmall  fleets  of 
XV 11.  filbermen.  But  the  moft  infatiable  cf  all  paffioas, 
the  thirft  of  gold»  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and 
carries  the  mariner  acrois  theie  mouDCaina  of  ice 
to  the  fpot  where  the  (hips  are  to  take  in  their 
lading. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  kinding  is  to 
cut  wood  and  eredt  fcaffolds.  AH  hands  are  em* 
ployed  in  this  work.  When  it  is  Hnifbed,  the 
company  divide ;  one  half  of  the  crew  ftays  afhore 
to  cure  the  ii(h,  and  the  other  goes  on  board  in 
fmall  boats.  The  boats  dcfigned  for  the  (i(hery  of 
the  caplin  carry  four  men,  and  thofe  for  the  cod, 
three.  Thefe  laft  boats,  of  which  there  is  the 
greattft  number,  fail  before  it  is  light,  generally 
at  the  diftance  of  three,  four  or  five  leagues  from 
the  coaft,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  the  fcaf* 
folds  near  the  fca  fide,  where  they  deport  the 
produce  of  the  day. 

Wh£n  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod's  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  |C 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  waihed,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry,  Ic  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain*    It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  ftrand,  where 

it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  wc  fee  it 
have  in  Europe, 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compafu 
ed  with  the  labours  of  this  fifhery,  which  hardly 
kaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  iIhs 
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oiglm    Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate  pre*  book: 
fcrves  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch  fevere  xvii. 
trials;  and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought  no»^    '^    '" 
thing  of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the  produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand 
is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it  %  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is*  of  folid  rock,  and  without 
Varcc,  fo  that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  thenv 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  iilh  grow  yel« 
low  from  a  mixture  of  freih  water  with  the  fait ; 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe* 
ration  of  the  fun's  rays  reflected  from  the  rnoun* 
tains.  £ven  in  the  mod  favourable  harbours,  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  Bfliery. 
The  iifti  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts :  it  is 
fometimes  found  to  the  north,  fometimes  to  the 
foutb,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
coail,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  Windsor  at* 
traded  by  the  Caplin.  The  fiihermen,  who  hap- 
pen to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
fifli  frrqucFit,  arc  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  thrown  away,  becaofe  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  follow  the  fiOi  with  all  their  ne- 
ceiTary  apparatus. 

The  fifliery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fi(h ;  but  when  it  has 
been  fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before  that 
time,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  either  to  the 
Caribbec  iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  catholic  ftates 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  Europe,  that  they  may  Dot  be  deprived  of  the 
XVII.  advantages  of  the  firft  markets  which  might  be 
"  loft  by  an  over  (lock. 

In  1768,  France  lent  oat  on  this  trade  114 
vefiels,  amouniing  in  the  whole  to  15^590  tons  * 
burthen ;  the  primd  toft  of  which^  (ogetber  with 
the  (irft  expences  of  fetting  out*  was  f  ,661,000 
livrcs*.  The  united  crews,  half  rf  which  were 
employed  in  taking  the  Bih^  and  the  other  half  Hi 
caring  ir,  confided  oi  8,021  men.  Ev«ry  fifiier- 
man  muft  have  taken  for  hts  (bare  6000  cod,  and 
coniequently,  the  produce  of  the  whok  muft  have 
been  24,066,000.  Experience  fbews  that  there 
are  125  cod  to  each  quinuh  Confequently 
24,066,000  muft  have  made  192,528  quintals. 
Each  quintal  upon  an  average,  fold  at  16  livres, 
9  fols,  and  6  deniersf,  which  makes  for  the 
whole  fale  3,i74,:{05  livres  8  ibis  J.  As  every 
hundred  quintal  of  cod  yieUs  one  barrel  of  oil, 
192,528  quintals  muft  have  yielded  1995  barrels, 
which  at  120  livres  §  a  barrel  makes  23 1,000  li- 
vres i|.  Add  to  thelc,  the  profits  of  freight  made 
by  the  fnips  returning  home  from  the  pofts  where 
they  fold  their  cargoes,  which  are  eftimatcd  at 
198,000  livres**,  and  the  total  profits  of  the 
filhery  will  not  be  found  to  have  amounted  to 
more  than  3,603,305  livres,  8  fblsff. 

Wb 
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We  may  fparc  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  ex  vo  ok 
pcnces  of  unloading,  which  are  troublefome  on   xVit; 
account  of  their  minutenefs  as  well  as  their  infig-  ' 
mficancy.     The  calculations  of  thefe  have  been 
made  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  and  the 
accounts  confirmed  by  tei^y  intelligent  and  difin- 
terefted   men,  who  from  their  profeflions  muft 
have  been  the  proper  judges  of  this  matter,   They 
amount  in  the  whole  to  695,680  livres,  1 7  fols^ 
6dcniers*,  fo  that  the  net  produce  of  the  fifhery 
affiounts  only  to  2,907,624  livres,  10  fols,  6  de« 
nicnf. 

From  thefe  profits,  the  affurance  money  muft 
be  dcdufted,  which  at  6  per  cent,  upon  a  capital 
of  5,66 1, 000  livres.J,  amounts  to  2}ny66o  li- 
vr«§.  We  muft  alfo  reckon  the  intercft  of  the 
money,  making  at  5  per  cent.  283,050  livresj. 
Neither  muft  we  omit. the  wear  of  the  (hips,  the 
prime  coft  of  which  making  half  the  whole  ca*  ' 

jriial,  muft  be  fet  down  at  2,830,500  Hvrcs**: 
this  wear  therefore  which  cannot  be  reckoned  ac 
lefsthan  5  per  cent,  muft  amount  to  141,525  li* 
vresf^.  Admitting  all  thefe  circumftances,  whicli,  * 
iadeed,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  it  follows 
ibat  the  French  have  loft  upon  their  wandering 
fifliery  in  1768,  687,110  livrcs,  9  fols,  6  dc- 
niersj:^,  ar^d  confcquently  12  livres,  2  fols,  9  dc- 
nicrs  §§  per  cent;  of  their  capital. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  lofles^  which  unfortunately  have  been  but 
XVII.  too  often  repeated,  will  we^n  the  nation  more  and 
more  from  this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Indi- 
duals  who  fiill  carry  it  on»  will  ibon  give  it  up; 
and  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  imitation  of  the 
Epgliih  they  would  have  done  fo  already,  if  like 
them  they  had  been  able  to  make  <themfclvea 
amends  by  the  ftationary  fi(bery. 

Bv  ftationary  fifhery  we  are  to  underftand  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fetdements  on  thole  cOafls  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  moft  plentiful.     It  is  inBnittly  more  profit- 
able than  the  wandering  fifhery,  becaule  it  is  attend- 
ed wich  muchlefs  expence,  and  may  be  continued 
much  longer.     Tbefe  advantages  the  French  en- 
joyed as  long  as  they  remained  peaceable  poflTeflbrs 
of  Acadia,  Cape  Breton,   Canada,    and   part  of 
Newfoundland.     They  have   Igft  .them  one  after 
another  by  the  errors  of  government*  and  from 
the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,   have  only  preferved  a 
right  of  falling  and  drying  their  fifh  to  the  north 
of  Newfoundland,  from  cape  Bona  Vifta  to  Point 
Rich.     All  the  fixed  eftabliihments  left  them  by 
the  peace  of  1763,  are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  where 
they  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  build  fortifications. 
There  are  800  inhabitants  in  St.  Peters,  not  more 
than  100  in  great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family 
in  the  fmaller.     The   fiflicry  which  is  extremely 
convenient  upon  the  two  firft,  is  entirely  imprafii- 
cable  on  the  laft- mentioned  ifland,  which  however 

fuppliw 
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%plics  them  both  with  wood,  and  particularly  St.  b  o  o  it 
Peters,  which  has  none  pf  its  own.  Nature  how-  xvir. 
ever  has  made  amends  for  this  drciimflance  at  St. 
Peters,  by  an  excellent  harbour,  which  indeed  i% 
the  only  one  in  this  large  Archipelago,  In  iy6Bf 
24,390  quintals  of  cod  were  taken,  but  this  quan^* 
tity  will  noc  much  increafe,  becaufe  the  Englifh 
not  only  refufc  the  French  the  liberty  of  fiQiing  irt 
the  narrow  channel,  which  feparates  thcfe  iQands 
from  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Newfoundland,  but 
have  even  feized  fome  of  the  (loops  which  aftcempt- 
edit. 

This  rigorous  treatment,  which  is  not  wafrailted 
by  treaty,  and  only  maintained  by  force,  is  thd 
more  oppreflive,  as  Great- Britain  extends  its  em- 
pire over  all  the  coafts,  and  all  the  iflands  frequent* 
cd  by  the  filh.  Her  principal  feitlemcnt  is  at  New- 
foundland, where  there  are  about  8000  Epglifh, 
^hoare  all  employed  in  the  fifhery.  No  more 
than  nine  or  ten  (hips  a  year  are  fent  out  from  the 
mother  country  for  this  purpofe ;  and  there  are 
fome  few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles  cf 
commerce  •,  but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the 
produ&ions  of  Europe  for  fi(h,  or  carry  off  the 
produce  of  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  1755,  the  fifberies  of  the  two  rival  na- 
tions were  nearly  equal,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  France  confumed  more  at  home,  and  fold  Icfs, 
<n  proportion  to  her  population  and  her  religion  j 
but  (ince  (he  has  loft  her  poflt^flions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, one  year  \^ith  another,  the  two  fifhcrics,  that 

is 
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B  o  9  K  is  the  ftacionary  and  the  wandering  united^  have 
xvii,  not  yielded  more  than   216^918  quintals  of  dry 
v^-''cod»  which  Ls  barely  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  mother  country^ 
and  pf  eourfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  co- 
lonies. 
« 

It  may  be  aOerted  that  the  rival  nacipn,  on  the 
contrary^  has  incroafed  its  filhery  two  thirds  fiace 
its  cooquefts,  making  in  all  651,1 14  quiotals/thc 
profits  of  which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more 
than  14  llvrcs*,  a  difierfnce  owing  to  its  being 
cured  with  lefs  care  than  the  French  fifli,  will 
amount  to  9,1 1^5«596  livresf .  One  fourth  of  this 
is  fufEcient  for  the  confumption  of  Greac-Britain 
and  her  colonies ;  confequcntly  what  is  (old  ia 
Spain^  Portugal,  and  all  the  fugar  iO^nds  amounts 
to  a  fum  of  6,836,697  livresj  returned  to  the  mo* 
thcr  country,  either  in  fpccic  or  commodities. 
This  objcd  of  exportation  would  have  been  ftill 
more  confitlerable,  if,  after  the  conqucft  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's,  the  court  of  London  bad 

• 

not  been  fo  inhuman  as  to  drive  put  the  French 
they  found  fettled  there  ;  who  have  never  yet  been 
replaced,  and,  probably,  never  will.  The  fame.bad 
policy  has  alfo  been  fallowed  ih  Nova  Scptia. 
French  NovA  ScoTiA,  by  which  at  prefent  is  under- 

Scetia^tr*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  3^^  leagues  in  lengih,  in- 
Engiand  cludcd  between  the  limits  of  New  England  and 
\ng  hftn  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river  St,  Lawrence,  feemed 
?n*po§effi"^  at  firft  to  have  comprehended  only  the  great  trian^ 

on  of  it      .  oulaT 

themielres.  ^ 
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gular  pf ninful^)  lywg  n^fljr.in  th«  middle  of  this  B  qo  K 
fpace.    This  peninfuUi  which  itc  FriCfich  called  xvii. 
Acadia,  tsextrcoiely   well  fituactd  for  the  (hips 
which  cocne  from  %\it  Caribbce  i(Unds  to  water 
at.    It  has  a  number  of  excellent  ports,  v^hich. 
lliips  may  enter  and  go  out  of   with   all  winds. 
There  is  ^  great  quantity  of  cod  upo;i  this  coap-, 
and  dill  more  upon  fms^U  banks  at  (he ,  diAance  of 
a  few  leagues.     The  foil,  which  is  very  gravelly^ 
is  extremely  convenient  for  drying  it ;  it  abounds 
likewife  with  ^ood  wood,  and  land  fit  for  feveral 
forts  of  cultivatipRt  and  is.  extremely  well  fitgated 
for  the  fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone»  the 
winters  arc  long  and  fevcre,  and  followed  by  fud- 
den  and  exceflive  beats,  to  which  generally  fucceed 
very  thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.     Thcfe  cir- 
cumftances  make  this  rather  a  difagrteable  coun. 
try,  though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholcfome 
9ne. 

It  was  in  1 604  that  tjie  French  fettled  in  Aca- 
dia, four  years  before  they  had  builtthc  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft 
of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had  larger 
f«s,  an  cafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of  cod,  they 
chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called  French  bay^ 
which  bad  none  of  thefe  advantges.  It  has  been 
^id,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port 
Royal,  where  a  thoufand  (hips  may  ride  in  fafrty 
from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bot- 
toffk  and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathom  of  wax 

tcr. 
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Boo  Itcer,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.     It  is  more  phi^ 
xviu  bable  chat  the  founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to 
chufe  this  fltuacioni  from  -its  vicinity  to  the  coun^ 
tries  abounding  in  furs,  of  which  the^exclufive 
trade  had  been  granted  to  them.     This  conjedure 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  drtumftafice:  that 
both  the  firft  monopolisers^  and  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  tbetp»  took  the  ucmoft  pains  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen^  whom  an  unfettled 
difpoGtion  or  neceffity  brought  into  thefe  regions, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  filhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture i  chufmg 
father  to  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  ad  wnturefs 
in  hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

Thb  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of  ad« 
fhinftration,  at  length  discovered  the  fatal  eflfcAl 
of  exclufivc  charters.  It  would  be  incpnfiflent 
with  truth  and  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this 
happened  in  France  from  any  attention  to  the 
CommoA  rights  of  the  natron,  at  a  time  when  thefe 
rights  were  moft  openly  violated.  Thefe  facred 
rights,  which  only  can  fecure  the  fafeiy  of  the  peo* 
pie,  while  they  give  a  fandion  to  the  power  of 
kincts,  was  never  known  in  Prance.  But  in  the 
moft  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of  ambition 
ibmetimes  efTcfls  what  in  rquitable  and  moderate 
ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juftice.  The  mi- 
nifters  of  Lewis  the  XIV,  who  wi(hed  by  mak* 
ing  their  matter  refpcftable,  to  refleft  fomc  ho- 
t\Qi\r  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  Ihould 
hot'fuccecd  without  the  fupport  of  riches;  and 

that 
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that  a  people  to .  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  book, 
jnines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture  xvir. 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univerfal 
reftraints  that  are  always  impofed^  when  the  go- 
vernment interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  lad  remov- 
ed i  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was  not 
able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
fettlement  which  has  (ince  become  fo  famous  under 
the  name  of  New-England,  was  (irft  eftablilhed  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not  muchattra& 
the  notice  of  the  French.  This  kind  of  profpe- 
rity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  between  the  two  na- 
tions. But  when  they  began  to  fufpeft  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the  beaver  trade 
and  furs,  they  endeavoured  tofecure  tothemfelves 
the  fole  property  of  it,  and  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  n^... 
tions,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe-* 
oakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other 
lavage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  miflTionaries  eafily  infinuating  them- 
felves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  c4ithufiafts  of  them. ,  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
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K  inspired  them  with  that  hatred,  5^<hich  they  theof^ 
I.  Iclves  entertained  for  the  EngWb  name.  This  fun^ 
damental  article  of  their  new  worlhip,  beting  that 
which  made  the  ftrofigeft  imprtffion  on  their  fenfes, 
and  the  only  one  ihat  favotsred  therr  paffion  fair 
%ar ;  they  adopted  it  wkh  all  the  rage  that  was  na- 
tural  la  them.  They  not  only  refufcd  to  niake 
any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Engttfh,  but  atfo 
frequently  attacked  and  jiKindetrd  their  fettle- 
men  ts.  Their  attacks,  became  ri^orc  frequtnt, 
more  obftinate  and  more  regular,  after  they  h^d 
chofen  St.  Cafteins,  formerly  captain  of  the  re- 
giment of  Carignan  for  their  commander ;  wh6 
was  fettled  among  them,  had  married  one  of  their 
womeili,  and  conformed  in  every  refpcft  to  their 
mode  of  life. 

When  the  -Engtilli  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to 
reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  dcftroy  them  in  their 
forefts  were  incffcftual,  they  fell  upon  Acadiar 
which  they  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thcfe  calamitier*  Whenever  the  Icaft 
hoftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother  coun- 
tries, the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable  to  pro- 
cure any  afTiftance  from  Canada,  on  account  of  its 
diftance,  and  hating  but  9  feeble  dcfcnge  in  Pore- 
Royal,  which  was  only  furrounded  by  a  few  pa- 
lifades,  it  was  conftantly  taken.  It  undoubtedly 
afforded  feme  fatisfa&ion  to  the  New-Englandcrsy 
to  ravage  this  colony  and  to  retard  its  progrefs  ^ 
but  ftill  this  was  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  fuf- 
pi€ionse3u:ited  by  a  nation  always.morc  formidable 
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hf  what  ^e  is  able  to  do,  chi^fi  by  what  (he  really  book 
does.  Obl^e^  a$  chc^y  w^re,  Ivowever janwJiHmgljr, .  xvif . 
to  rtftore  their  conqueft  ^t  ^ch  treaty  of  petkcr, 
Utey  w^ted  with  impacieace  till  Great  Britain 
llK)iild  acquire  iuch  a  fuperioricy  as  would  enable 
her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  TheeiKl  of 
the  war  *on  account  of  the  Spanilb  fuccefTion 
brought  oo  the  4eci(iire  moment ;  and  the  cbynt 
of  Veriailles  was  for,  ever  deprived  of  a  pofleffion 
of  which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

Thje  ardour  which  the  EngiUh  had  fhewn  for  the 
pofieflioo  of  this  territory  did  not  manifcft  itfelf 
afscrwards  ia  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to 
improve  iu  Having  built  a  very  flight  fortiBca- 
tiooat  Port-Royal,  which  they  called  Annapolis* 
in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  they  contented  them* 
fciveswith  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in  it.  The 
indifference  ihewn  hy  the  government  was  adopted 
bf  the  nation,  a  circumftance  not  ufual  in  a  free 
couniiy.  Not  more  than  five  or  fix  Englifli  fa- 
milies went  over  to  Acadia,  which  dill  remained 
inhabited  by  the  firft  coloniils;  who  were  only  per- 
loaded  to  (lay  upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never 
bemgcompelled  to  bear  arms  againft  their  ancient 
0)untry.  Such  was  the  attachment  which  the 
French  then  had  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Cbcriflied  by  the  government,  rcfpe&ed  by  foreign 
OiUoiiSy  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  (tries  of 
proiperictes  which  had  rendered  their  name  illuftri- 
i>u$  and  aggrandized  their  power,  they  pofltfled 
dot  patriotic  Tpirit  which  b  the  cflfcfl  of  fuccefs, 
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BOOK  They  cftecmed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 

XVII.  Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 

^      title*     TbeAcadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmit- 

ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 

againft    their  former  ftandards,  were   called  the 

French  neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  thcrt 
fettled  in  the  capital,  the  reft  were  dlfperfed  in  the 
neighbouring  country.     No  magiftrate  was  ever 
appointed  to  rule  over  them  ;  and  they  were  never 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England.     No  rents 
or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever  exaftcd  from  them. 
Their  new   fovereign  fcemed  to  have  forgotten- 
them ;  and  they  were  equally  ftrangers  to  him. 
Mnnntrs        HvNtiNG  and  fifhing,  which  had  formerly  been 
Fitnch      the  delight  of  the   colony,  and  might  ftill  have 
maincT    ^^ppli^d  it  with   fubfiftence,  had  no  further  at- 
fubjca  to  traftion  for  a  fimple  and  quiet  people,  and  gave 
govern-     way  to  agriculture.     It   had  been   begun  m  the 
Nova'sco- "^^^^^^  and  the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fea, 
^■*  and  rivers  which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes, 

Thtfe  grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  ht* 
fore,  and  aftcrwai:ds  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
much  at  leaft.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in 
them,  but  they  likewife  produced  rye,  b^lcy,  and 
maize.  1  here  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty, 
the  ufeof  which  was  become  common* 

At  the  fame  time  the  immcnfe  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  fiocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there;  and 
mod  of  the  fum.lies  had  feveral  hories,  though  th: 
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tillage  .was  carrried  on  by  oxen.     The  habitations,  book 
built  entirely   with  wood,   were  extremely  con-  xvii, 
lenient,  and  furni(hed  as  neatly  as   a  fubftanrial 
farmer's   houie  in  Europe.     The  people   bred  a- 
great  deal  of  {Poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  made  a 
variety  in  their  food,  which  was  in  general  whole* ' 
fomeand  plentiful     Their  common   drink   was 
beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added 
rum.     Their  ufual  cloathing   was  in  general  the 
produce  of  their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their 
on^  (heep.     With  thele  they  made  common  li-^ 
nens  and  coarfe  cloths.     If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,    they 
procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Lcuiibourg,  and 
gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle  or  furs.. 
.    The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to  dif- 
pofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  and   made  ftill 
fewer  exchanges  among  themfclves,  becaufe  eack 
Icparate  family  was  able  and  had  been  ufed  to  pro*- 
vide  for  its  wants.     They,  therefore,  knew  no*- 
thing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  common 
throughout  the  reft  of  North* America.    Even  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  had  ftolen  into  the 
colony  did  not  promote  that  circulation  which  is  the 
greateft  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  (im* 
pie.  There  never  was  a  caufe  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the 
court  of  judicature  eltabliflied  at  Annapolis.  What- 
ever  little  difix:rences  arofe  from  time  to  time  among 
them  were  amicably  adjufted  by  their  elders.     All 
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BOOK  their  public  d&s  were  drawn  by  their  paftors,  who 
XVII.  had  Ukewife  the  keeping  of  their  wilk,  foi  wkicl^ 
and  their  religious  fervices  the  inhabicams  paid  « 
twetny-feventh  pare  of  their  hirveflis*. 

These  were  plentiful  enougb  to  fiippljr  more 
than  a  i'ufficieficy  tO'  fulfill  eiery  aft  of  liberality. 
Real  noifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  bencvo^ 
lencc  prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.     Every 
misfortune  was  relieved  as  it  were,  before  it  coukl 
be  felt }  and  good  was  univerfally  dlfpenled  with* 
out  ollentation  on  the  part  c^  the  giver,  and  with* 
out  humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.     Thefe 
people  were  in  (hort  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every 
individual  of  which  waa  equally  ready  to  give  and 
to  receive  what  he  thought  the  comoKm  .ight  of 
mankind. 

So  perfeft  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  d3k 
thofe  connexions  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  oftea^ 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was 
an  inftance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  com* 
merce  between  the  two  fexes.  This  evil  was  pre- 
vented by  early  marriages  ;  for  no  one  palled  km 
youth  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  As  fbon  as  a  young 
man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  ir^ 
fowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the  ne« 
ceflfaries  of  life,  for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  re^ 
ceived  the  partner  whom  he  had  cbofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.  This  new  fa« 
mily  grew  and  prospered  like  the   others.    In 
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1749  tbey  all  together  amounted  to  e'^tecD  thou-  book 
fjudfofuls.  XVII. 

At  iMa  period  Gpczx  Britain!  peiceived  of  what  *  ^^"""^ 
caofequence  the  pofltflion  of  Aoiklia  might  be  to 
ket  comdiercc.  The  peace  whkh  necefTafily  kfc 
1^  great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fiir- 
niflied  an  opportufticy,  by  the  dilbanding  of  tht 
trobps^  fbr  peopling  and  eiilcivating  a  vaft  and 
fertile  territory.  The  Bpici(h  miniftry  offered  paN 
licohr  advantages  to  all  perfons  who  choib  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor 
and  workman  was  to  have  fifty  aci^  of  land  for 
liimfelf,  atxl  ten  for  every  pcrfon  he  carried  over 
ki  hb  fanr>ily.  Ail  non^commiflioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighcy  for  themlelves,  and  1 5  for  their 
wives  and  children ;  enflgns  200 ;  lieutenants 
300  y  captains  460  ^  and  aU  officers  of  a  highei» 
rank  600  9  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  theit^ 
d^endents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  year^  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre^ 
tw^  fbls,  fix  denters  *  for  fifty  acres.  Be(idcS 
this  the  gc^vtrnment  engaged  to  advance  or  re«* 
imburfe  the  expences  of  pafTage,  to  Uiild  houfes^ 
to  furniih  all  the  ntceSary  inftrumeifits  for  6(hery 
or  agriculture  y  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub-» 
fifteoce  §er  the  firft  year*  Thefe  encouragement^ 
determined  three  thoufond,  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1 749  to  go  to  " 
America,  rather  than  run  the  rifquc  of  ftarving  in 
Europe. 

N  4  It 
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BOOK     It  was  intended  that    thefe   new   inhabitants 
xyii«  ihould  form  a  fettlement  to  the  ibuth-eaft  of  Aca- 

'  V  'dia,  in  a  place  which  the  favages  formerly  called 
Chebufto^  and  the  Englifh  Hallifax.  This  fitua- 
tton  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftablilhing  in  itsneigtv- 
bburhood  an  excellent  cod  fiOiery,  and  fortifymg 
one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America.  But 
as  it  was  the  part  of  the  country  moft  favourable 
for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  dtfpute 
it  with  the  Micmac  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  moft 
frequented.  Thefe  favages  defended  with  obfti- 
nacy  a  territory  they  held  from  nature  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  very  great  lofles  that  the  Englifla 
drove  them  out  from  their  pofleflions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finiihed,  when  feme 
didurbances  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu- 
tral French.  Thefe  people  whofe  manners  were 
fo  fimple  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  had  aU 
ready  perceived  that  their  independence  muR  ne« 
cefiarily  fuffer  fome  encroachments  from  any  power 
that  (hould  turn  its  views  to  the  countries  they  in- 
habited. To  this  apprehenfton  was  added  that  of 
leeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefts 
either  heated  by  their  own  emhufiafm,  or  iecretly 
inftigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  made thenfi 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  the  Englilb, 
whom  they  called  heretics.  1  his  word,  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  cdlony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove   to  New    France, 

where 
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when  lands  were  oficred  them.  This  refolution  book 
m^my  of  them  executed  irtimediately,  without  xvii. 
coofidering  the  confequences  of  it ;  the  reft  were ' 
preparing  to  follow  as  fooi>  as  they  had  provided 
for  cheir  fafety.  The  EAglifh  government,  cither 
from  policy  or  caprice,  determbed  to  prevent' 
them  by  an  a£t  of  treachery^  always  bafe  and  cruel 
in  thofe  whofe  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
of  exading  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
tiken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Engliih  fub* 
jcfts,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining  in* 
habitants,  and  put  them  on  board  of  (hip.  They 
vcrc  conveyed  to  the  other  Englifli  colopies, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  effeAs  of  national  jealouGes,  and 
of  the  rapacioufnefs  of  government,  to  which 
men  as  well  as  their  property  become  a  prey. 
What  our  enemies  loie  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain,  is  looked  upon  as  a  lofs.  When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved  ;  when  ic 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  aflies,  or  its 
foundatbns  ral'ed«  A  (hip  or  a  fortified  town  is 
blown  up,  rather  than  the  failors,  or  the  garrifon 
will  furrender.  A  defpotic  government  feparates 
its  enemies  from  its  Oaves  by  immenfe  delerts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  other.  Thus  ic  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther chofen  to  make  a  wildcrnefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  its 
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BOOK  riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  AanoM. 
XVI  c.  The  Dutch  have  beea  guilty  of  every  public  and 
'     •       private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  natioAs 
of  the  fpice  trade.     They  have  frequently  thrown 
•    whole  cargoes  into  the  fea,  rather  than,  they  wouid 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.     France  rather  chofe  to 
give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli ;  and  England 
deftroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of  Aca- 
dia to  prevent  their  returning  to  France,  '  Can  we 
aflert  after  this  that  policy  and  fdciety  were  infti- 
tuted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  P  Yes :  they 
were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked,  and  to  fecurc 
the  powerful. 
Prefcbt         Since  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed 
Nova  Sco-  their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity,  Nova 
^  Scotia  has  been  but  thinly  inhabited.    The  fame 

rage  which  depopulated  the  country,  fecmi  to 
have  blafted  it.  At  lead  the  punifliment  of  the 
injuftice  falls  upon  the  authors  of  it ;  for  there  is 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant  to  be  feen  upon  aU  that 
length  of  coaft  between  the  river  Sc  Lawrence, 
and  the  peninfula;^  neither  is  it  probable,  from 
the  number  of  rocks,  fands  and  morafles  which 
cover  it  at  prefent,  that  it  ever  will  bo  peopled. 
The  cod,  indeed,  which  ajbounds  in  ibme  of  its 
bays,  invites  every  ye^r  a  fniall  nutnber  of  fi(her-> 
men  during  the  feafon. 

Therb  are  only  three  frttlcments  in  the  reft  of 
the  province.  Annapolis^  the  moft  ancient  of 
them,  fituaced  at  the  mou^h  of  a  long  bay,  waits 

for 
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fbr  fitih  inhabftaMs  to  Topply  ihc  place  of  ihc  b  o  o  K 
uofaappy  Frenchmen  who  were  driven  from  it ;  xvii. 
and  re  feems  to  promife  them  rich  returns  from 
the  iftrtility  of  its  foil 

LaNSfiBUROH,  the  iecond  fettkment,  was 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  806  Germans  from 
HaUifuc.  Ai  firft,  it  did  not  promire  fuch  fuc- 
Qck\  boc  is  conliderably  improved  by  the  unre- 
mitted induftry  of  that  warlike  and  wife  people, 
who  contemed  with  defending  their  own  territory^ 
fcldom  go  Out  of  it,  but  to  cultivate  others  which 
they  arc  not  ambitious  of  conquering.  They 
have  fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englilh 
dominion,  wherever  chance  has  conduced  them. 

Hallifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  province ;  an  advantage  it  owes 
to  ihe  encouragements  laviihed  upon  it  by  the 
mother  country,  T  heir  expenees  for  this  fettle- 
mcnt  from^  its  firft  foundation  to  the  year  1 769, 
amounted  to  more  than  90,000  livres  *  per  an- 
nam.  StKh  favours  were  not  ill  beftowed  upon 
a  city,  which  from  its  fituation  is  the  natural 
xtndezvous  of  bot^  the  land  and  fea  forces. 
Great  Britain  fometimes  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to 
maintain  in  America,  as  well  for  the  defence  of 
hsr  fi&eries,  and  the  protection  of  her  fugar 
iflands^  as  for  the  purpofeof  preferving  her  con- 
oedions  with  her  northern  colonies.  Hallifax,  in- 
deed, derives  nM>rc  of  its  fplendour  from  the  mo- 
tion and  adivity  which  is  conlUnily  kept  up  in  its 

ports, 
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BOOR  ports,   than  either  from  its  agriculture  which  ir 
XVI K    trifling,  or  from  its  fifheries  which  have  not  been 

*■  V  "'confiderably  improved,  though  they  confifl'  rf. 
cod,  mackare],  and  the  feal.  It  is  not  even  in^ 
the  date  it  fhould  be  as  a  fortified  town.  From 
the  malverfacions  of  perfotis  in  office,  who  inftead 
of  the  fortifications  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the. 
mother  country,  have  only  ereded  a  few  batteries 
without  any  ditch  round  the  city,  it  is  not  likely 
to  make  the  Icaft  refiftance  to  any  enemy  that  at- 
tacks it.  In  1757,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Hallifax  rated  the  value  of  their  houles,  cattle 
and  merchandife  at  about  6,750,dbo  livres  *. 
This  fum,  which  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the 
riches  of  the  whole  province,  has  not  increafed 
above  one  fourth  fince  that  time. 

But  will  the  province  continue  in  this  weak 
ftate  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Is  it  not  with  a  view 
of  preventing  this,  that  in  1763  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment conftituted  a  court  of  admiralty  for  all 
North  America,  and  fixed  it  at  Hallifax  ?  Before 
this  peribd,  the  juftices  of  peace  were  the  judges 
of  all  violations  of  the  z&  of  navigation ;  but  the 
partiality  thcfe  magiftrates  ufed  to  (hew  in  their 
dccifions  for  the  colony  where  they  were  born, 
and  by  which  they  had  been,  chofen,  rcadctcd 
their  miniftry  ufelefs,  and  even  prrjudiciai  10  ifee 
mother  country.  It  was  prefumed,  that  men  of 
underftanding   fcnt  from  Europe,    and  properly 

fupported,  would  be  treated  with  greater  refpcft^ 

and 
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md  keep  the  people  more  ift  awe.  The  event  has  b  o  o  it 
juftified  this  policy.  Since  that  regulation^  the  Xvil. 
commercial  laws  have  been  better  obferved  ;  but  *  '^  •' 
ftill  great  inconveniencies  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the  feat  of 
this  new  tribunal.  It  is  probable  that  to  remedy 
chcfc,  adminiftration  will  be  forced  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  places; 
convenient  for  the  people  to  have  accefs  to  them. 
Nova  Scotia  will  then  lofe  the  precarious  advan- 
tage it  gains  from  determining  all  caufes  relative 
to  the  navy  ;  but  it  will,  probably,  find  out  other 
natural  fources  of  wealth  within  itfelf.  It  has 
fomc,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  ex- 
ceeding fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three 
kingdoms  are  fo  much  in  want,  muit  haftcrn  the 
progrefs  of  its  improvement.  Nova  Scoria  muft 
not,  however^  expeft  ever  to  vie  with  New 
England. 

New  England,  like  the  mother  country,  hasFounda- 
iignalized  itfelf  by  many  afts  of  violence  ;  and  hasJiewEng. 
been  actuated  by  the  fame  turbulent  fpirir.     h****^* 
took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  its  infant 
date  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commo- 
tions.    It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iaft  century,  and  called  North  Virginia,  ^ut  no 
Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608.     The 
firft  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill  directed,  did 
not  fuccecd,  and  for  fomc  time  after  there  were 
only  a  few  adventurers  who  came  over  at  times  in 
the  fummcry  built  themfelvcs  temporary  huts  for' 

the 
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BOOK^he  fake  of  trading  with  the  favagcs,  and    like 
XVII.   them,  dilappeared  again  for  .the  reft  of  the  year. 
Fanacicifm  which  had  depopulated  America  to  the 
fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it  in  the  north* 
Some  £ngli(h  preibyterians,  who  had  been  drives' 
from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  ia 
Holland,  that  univerfal  afylum  of  liberty,  refolved 
to  found  a  church  for  their  fed  in  tht  new  hemi^ 
fphere.     They,  therefore,  purchafed  in  1621  the 
charter  of  the  English  North  Virginia  coonpany  : 
for  they  were  not  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  po* 
verty,  as  to  be  obliged  to  wait  till  profperity  be* 
came  the  reward  of  their  virtues.     Forty-one  fa- 
milies, making  in  all  120  perfons,  fet  out  under 
the    guidance    of    enthuQarm,    which,    whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc- 
tive  of  great  aflions.     They  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  Wood,  which  offered  a  very 
melancholy   profpedl:   to   men  already  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.     Near  one  half 
perifhed  cither  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diftrefs; 
the  reft  were  kept  alive,  for  feme  time,  by  a  fpi- 
rit  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  charader 
they  had  acquired  under  the  perfecution  of  epif- 
copal  tyranny.     But  their  courage  was  beginning 
to  fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  fixry 
favage  warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  (jpringt 
headed  by  their  chief.     Freedom  feemed  to  exult 
that  (he  had  thus  brouglit  together  from  the  ex- 
iremiiicsof  the  world  two  fuch  different  people;. 

who 
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who  ifiwiiediatcly  encered  into  a  reciprocal  dlliaace  s  o  o  K 
t)f  friendAup  and  proteftion.  The  okl  tenants  xvii 
affigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  ia 
the  ntighrbourhoed  of  the  fettletnent  they  had 
formed  under  the  name  of  Nei¥  Plymouth  ;  aod 
«ne  of  the  lavages^  who  underftood  a  little  £ng- 
lifi),  ftayed  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
maizct  and  inftruA  chcm  in  the  manner  of  filhing 
upon  their  coaft. 

Tms  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expefted  from  Europe,  with 
feeds,  with  domeilic  animals,  and  with  every  af- 
fiftance  they  wanted.  At  fipft  thefe  fuccours  ar- 
rived but  flowly,  bot  the  perfecution  of  the  puri- 
tans in  England  increaicd,  aa  ufual,  the  number 
of  profctyces  to  fuch  a  degree  in  America,  that  in 
1 6 JO,  thev  were  obliged  to  form  difierent  fettle^ 
mencs,  of  nvbich  Bofton  foon  became  the  prin. 
cipal  Thefe  firft  fcstlcrs  were  not  merely  eccler 
fiaftics,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  prefer- 
mcnt  on  account  of  their  opinions,  nor  thofe  fec- 
uries  influenced  by  new  opinions^  that  are  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  common  people.  There  were 
among  them  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives 
of  caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  confcience,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  fecure  themfelves  an  afy* 
hini  in  thefe  diftant  regions.  They  had  caufed 
houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be  cleared,  with* 
a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  endeavours  in  the 
caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  Ihould  prove 

abortive. 
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te  o  o  K  abortive.     The  fame  fanatical  fpiric  that  had  intro«' 
XVII.  duced  anarchy  into  the  mother  country,  kept  the 
colony  in  a  (late  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a  fcve- 
rity  of  manners,  had  the  fame  efFc<%  as  laws  in  a 
lavage  climate. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  pea- 
ceably for  a  long  timer/ithout  any  regular  form  of 
policy.  Not  that  their  charter  had  not  authorized 
them  to  eftablifh  any  mode  of  government  ihey 
might  chufe,  but  thefe  enthufiafts  were  not  agreed 
among  themfcives  upon  the  plan  of  their  republic  i 
and  government  did  not  pay  fufficient  attention  to 
them  to  urge  them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquil* 
lily.  At  length  they  grew  fcnfible  of  the  neceffity 
of  a  regular  legiflation,  and  this  great  work  which 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted  but 
with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by.  blind 
fanaticifm.  It  bore  the  ftamp  of  the  rude  preju>- 
dices  on  which  it  had  been  formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a  fingular  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  wifdom  and  folly.  No  aian 
was  allowed  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  government 
except  he  were  a  member  of  the  eftabli(hed 
church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  blafphcmy,  and 
adultery  were  made  capital  offences  ;  and  children 
were  alfo  puni(hed  with  death,  either  for.  curfing 
or  ftriking  their  parents.  Marriages,  however, 
were  to  be  folemnizcd  by  the  magiftrate.  The 
price  of  corn  was  fixed  at  3  livrcs,  7  fols,  6  dc- 
niers  *  per  bufhcl.     The  favages  who  negleded  to 

cultivate, 
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cukivate  their  lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  them ;  B  o  o  K 
and  Europeans  were  forbidden  under  a  heavy  pe-  xvii. 
naltyto  fell  them  any  ftrong  liquors  or  warlike  " 
ftores.  All  thofe  who  were  dcteded  either  in  ly- 
ing, drunkenileis,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be 
publicly  whipped.  But  at  the  fame  that  amufe- 
ments  were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
crimes^  one  might  be  allowed  to  fwear  by  paying 
a  penalty  of  one  livre,  two  fols,  fix  deniers*,  and 
to  break  the  fabbath  for  67  iivres,  10  folsf .  Ano- 
ther indulgence  allowed,  was,  to  atone  by  a  fine  for 
ti  neglefl  of  prayer,  or  fbr  uttering  a  ralh  oath. 
But  it  is  Sill  more  extraordinary  that  the  wcrOiip  of 
images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
death,  which  was  ajfo  inflifted  on  Roman  catholic 
priefts,  who  (hould  return  to  the  colony  after  they 
had  been  baniihed  \  and  on  quakers  who  (hould 
appear  again  after  having  been  whipped,  branded 
and  expelled.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  for  thefe 
feftarifs,  who  had  thcmfclves  an  averfion  for  every 
kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either  brought  one 
of  them  into  the  country,  o^  harboured  him  but 
for  one  hour,  was  liable  to  pay  a  confiderable 
fine. 

Thosi    unfortunate  members  of  the    colony,  PanaticiTm 
who,  leis  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to^Jt  mIj^ 
dtny  the  coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  n^^t- ^^^^•fjg^*''^ 
ters  of  religion,  were  pcrfecuted  with  ft  ill  greater  J**"*- 
rigour.     This  was^  confidered   as   blafphemy   by 
thofe  very  divines  who  bad  rathdr  chofcn  to  quit 

Vol.  V.  O  their 
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BOOK  iheir  country  than  to  (hew  any  deferedce  to  et>if- 
XVII.  cof  al  authority.  By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the 
human  heart  yrhich  leadsf  men  from  the  love  of 
independence  to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed 
their  opinions  as  they  changed  tho  climate ;  and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to 
themftlves,  in  order  to,  deny  it  to  others.  This 
fyftem  was  lupported  by  the  fcrvfce«  of  the  law, 
which  attempted  to  put  a  Aop.p  every  diffcrencic 
in  opinion^  by  infli£tii9g  capital  puni(hme«K  on  all 
who  diflented.  Thofe  who  were  either  convi&ed 
or  even  fufpefted  of  entertaining  fenttments  ofte- 
Icration,  were  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  opprefiisG^, 
that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firft  afylum, 
and  feek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  o^e  on 
the  fame  continent,  and  as  New  England  had  been 
JBrft  founded  by  perfecution,  its  limits  were  ex' 
tended  by  it. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  iifelf 
to  matters  in  themfelvcs  of  the  greatell  indiffer- 
ence. A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  foUowipg 
public  declaration,  tranfcribed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  colony. 

**  It  is  a  circumftanceuniverfally  acknowledged, 
that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hnir,  «fter  the 
manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  favjige 
Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced  fBto 
England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of  the 
exprcfs  command  of  God,  who  declares  that  it 
is  a  fhameful  praAice  for  any  man  who  has 
^^  the  lead  care  for  his  foul  to   wear  long  hair. 
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*^  As  cbi$  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of  B  o  o  fc 

*' all  pious  perfons ;  we:,  the  magiftrates,  in  our  xvii. 

*'  zeal  for  the  purity  of   the  fairfi,  do  exprefsly  ^^     ^'^"^ 

^*  and  agcbfntiQally  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 

*^  impious  cuftom  of   letting  the  hair  grow  *,  a 

"  cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 

^  and  difhoneil,  which  horribly  difguifes  men,  and 

^^  is  oflfenfiy^  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons,  in  as 

^  much  as  it  corrupts  good  nunners.     We,  there- 

*^  fort,  being  juftly  incenfed  againfl:  this  fcandalous 

"  coftoov  do  dcfirc,  advife,  and  carneftjy  rcqueft 

^  all  the  elders  of  our  continent,  zealoufly  to  (hew 

"  their  averlian  from  this  odious  praftic^,  to  ex- 

^*  crt  all  their  power  to  put  a  (lop  to  it,  and  ef- 

^^  ptcially-co  cake  care  that  the  members  of  their 

*V churches  be  iiot  infedUd  with  it  *,  inord^r  that 

**  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwithftanding  thefe  li- 

<^  gorous  prohibitions,^  and  the  means  of  correfti- 

^  on,  that  fhall  be  ufcd  on  this  account,  (hall  ftiil 

^*  perfift  in  this  cuftom,  (hall  have  both  God  and 

*^  maa  at  the  fame  time  againfi:  chem. 

This  feverity,  which  a  man  exerciles  againft 
himfclf,  oragaind  his  fellow-creatures,  and  which 
makes  him  firH  the  viflim,  then  the  oppre(K>r,  foon 
exerted  itfdf  againft  the, Quakers.  They  were 
whipped,  baniihcd,  and  imprifoned.  The  proud 
fimplicity  of  thefe  new  cnthufiads,  who  in  the 
midft  of  tortures  and  igiiominy  praifed  God,  and 
called  for  bleflings  upon  men,  infpired  a  reverence 
for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained  them 
a  number  of  profdytes.     This  circumftance  ex- 

O  2  afperated    » 
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BOOK  afperated  their  perfccutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
XVII.  TO  the  moft  atrocious  ^Sts  of  violence.  They 
caufcd  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeftincly 
from  banilhmtnt,  to  be  hanged.  It  fecmed  a» 
if  the  Englilh  had  come  to  America  to  excrcifc 
Upon  their  own  countrymen  the  famfc  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians ;  whether 
it  was  that  the  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious;  or  that  the  fury  of  re- 
ligious zeal  can  only  be  be  extinguiihed  irr  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  its  apoftlcs  and  its  martyrs.  This 
fpiricof  perfecution  was,  however,  at  kftrfupprelt 
ed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother  tountry, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brouahr. 

Cromwell  was  no  more,  Enthufiafm,  hypo- 
crify,  and  fanaticifm,  which  compofed  his  cfaa- 
rafter  5  fadions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions  were 
all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpeft 
of  calmer  days.  Charles  the  fecond,  at  his  re- 
ftoration,  had  introduced  among  his  fabjefts  a  fo- 
cial  turn,  a  tafte  for  convivial  pleafures,  gallantry, 
and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe  amufements  he 
had  been. engaged  in  while  he  was  travelling  from 
one  court  to  another  in  Europe;  to  endeavour  to 
regain  the  crown  which  his  father  had  loft  upon  a 
fcafFold.  Nothing  but  fuch  a  total  change  of 
manners,  could  poffibly  have  fccured  the  tran- 
<juiiruy  of  his  government  upon  a  throne  ftaincd 
with  blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries, 
whom  the  love  of  fcnfual  pleafures  fometimcstt- 
cites  to  fentiments  of  compaffion  and  humanity. 

.    ^        •  Moved 
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Moved  with  the  fufFcrings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  b  o  o  k 
aftop  to  them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661 ;  but  he   xvii. 
was  never  able  totally  to  ejitinguifti  the  fpirit  of       v     ' 
perfecmiQO  that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  (hare  in  the  difturbances  of 
bis  country.  This  obfttnate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
either  to  live  peaceably  liimfclf,  or  to  fufFer  others  ' 
to  remain  quier,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  ob- 
icure  and  obfolece  queftions  of  grace  and  free 
will.  The  difputes  upon  thefc  points  ran  very 
high,  and  would,  probably,  have  plunged  the 
colony  into  a  civil  war,  if  feveral  of  the  favage 
nations  united  had  not  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difputants,  and 
to  maflacre  great  numbers  of  them.  The  coldnifts 
heated  with  their  theological  contefts  paid  at  fird 
very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lofs.  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  ge- 
neral, that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the 
enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  rcfumed  its  for- 
mer diflentions ;  and  the  phrenzy  which  they  ex- 
cited, broke  out  in  1692  in  a  war,  marked  with 
as  many  atrocious  inftances  of  violence,  as  any^ 
ever  recorded  in  hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women  who  were  fubjecfl  to 
convulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymp- 
toais.  Their  father,  minifter  of  the  church,  thoughc 

O  3  that 
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BOOK  that  they  were  bewitched ;  and  having  ia  confe- 
XVII.  quencecaft  bis  Aifpicions  upon  an  Indian  gki,  who 
lived  in  this  houfe,  he  compelled  her  by  har(h 
treatment  to  confefs  that  ihe  was  z  wiich.  Other 
women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced  by  the  pleafure 
of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediacely  be- 
lieved that  the  convulfions  which  proceeded  only 
from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the 
ftme  caufe.  Three  citizens,  cafually  named,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  accofcd  of  witch- 
craft, hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  expoied  to 
wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few  days  after, 
fixteen  other  perfons,  together  with  a  counfellor, 
who  becaufehe  refufed  to  plead  againft  them,  was 
fuppofed  to  (hare  in  their  guilt,  fuSered  in  the 
fitme  manner.  From  this  inftantj  the  imagination 
of  the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid 
and  gloomy  fcencs.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the 
infirmhies  of  age,  virgin  n\0defty,  fortune,  ho- 
nour, virtue,  and  the  mod  dignified  employments 
of  the  ftate,  were  ho  fecurity  againft  the  fufpicions 
of  a  people  infatuated  with  vidonary  fuperftition. 
Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  dcath> 
young  girls  were  ftrlppcd  naked,  and  the  marks 
of  witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with 
the  moft  indecent  curiofity  thofe  fpots  of  the 
fcurvy  which  age  imprcflcs  upon  the  bodies  of  old 
men,  were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal 
power.  Fanaticifm,  wickedncfs  and  vengeance 
united,  fclefted  their  viftims  at  pleafure.  In  de- 
fault of  witneflcs,  torments  were  employed  to  ex- 
tort 
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tfM  cpnfcQioQS  diAate4  by  th^  (sxccucioders  them-  book 
fcJvcs.    If  the  magiftratcs,  tire4  out  wUb  9X/ecutir  xvii. 
Qos  r^fulec)   pQ  punt(b,   they  w.^e  tbemfelv^s  ac- 
(ufcd  of  the  f rimes'  th^y  ix^kratcd  ;  thi8  v^ry  xnif^ 
oifters  of    religioa  raiA^d  U\(^  witnefRs   ^gainft 
lfacni|  who  made  them  forfeit  y/\ih  ii^tif  live3  th$ 
tardy  reQior|je    excited    m    ihem    by   humanity. 
Dreiuns,  apparirioass  cprror  and  GQafternation  of 
every  kjod  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  foHy  and 
horror.     The  prifeoa  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left 
^ding,  and  all  che  citizens  involved  in  gloomy 
apppehen(ioiis«    The  moft  prudent  quirtei^  a  coun- 
try &iio(5()  wkh  the  biood  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
\Mh  Ch^t  irem^ined  wiflied  ooly  for  peace  in  the 
gr^ve.  lit  a  word,  nothing  le&  than  the  total  and 
'mmtdm^f^  fi^bverfion  of  the  colony  was  expected, 
when  oa  m>  fuddcQ,  in  the  height  of  the  dorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.     All  eyes  were 
opened  H  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  n^inds  which  it  had  firft  ftupiHed.     Bitter 
and  paioful   remoriie   was  the  immediate  conic* 
^uence-,    t^t  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a 
general  faft,  and  pubUc  prayers  were  offered  up  to 
alk  forgivejnefs  for  the  prefumpticn  of  having  fup- 
polfid  that  heaven  could  have  berniplealed  with 
^orifices  with  ^hich  it  could  only  have  been  of* 
fended.     - 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exaftly 
what  was  the  caufc  or  remedy  of  this  drer.c!ful  dif* 
order.  It  had,  perhaps,  its  iirlt  origin  in  t\ic  nic- 
lanfboly,  which  thefe  perlccuted  cnthufiafts  •  had 

O  4  brought 
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BOOK  brought  with  tbcm  from  their  own  country,  which . 

XVII.   had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they  had  contracted 

'^"^y^'^  at  fea,  and  had  gathered  frefli  ftrength  from  the 

vapours  and  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly  broken 

up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 

Ihips  infeparable  from   a  change  of  climate  and 

manner  of  living.  The  contagion,  however,  ceafed 

like  all  other  epidemical  diftempers,  exhaufted  by 

ks  very  communication  ;  as  all  the  dtibrders  of  the 

imagination  are  expelled  in  the  tranfports  of  a  de- 

lirium.     A  perfedl  caim  fucceeded  this  agication; 

and  the  puritans  of  New-England  have  never  fince 

been  feized  with  fo  gloomy  a  fit  of  enchufiafm. 

Seventies       6uT  though  the  colony  has  if  nouticed  the  per- 

ingin  the'  fccuting  fpirit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  fefts 

N^-4nff-  ^'*  blood,  it  has  prcfcrved  fome  remains  if  not 

(axui.        of  intoleration,  at  leafl:,  of  feverity,  which  reminds 

us  of  thofe  melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  its 

rife.     Some  of  its  laws  are  ftill  too  fevere. 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofitioq  the  author  in- 
troduces the  (lory  of  Polly  Baker,  who.  was 
'  brought  before  the  magiftrates  and  convided  the 
fifth  time  of  having  had  a  baftard  child.  He 
gives  the  fpeech  (he  is  faid  to  have  made  on  this 
occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  Eng)i(h  reader,  the  tranflator 
has  judged  it  unnece(rary  to  fwell  his  tranflation 
with  it.  The  author's  reafoning  upon  it  is  as 
follows :! 

This  fpeech   produced  an  affefling  change  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.     She  was  not  only 

acquitted 
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acquitted  bf  cither  penalty  or  corporal  punilhment,  book 
but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  of  her  xvii, 
judges  married  her.  So  fuperior  is  the  voice  of ' 
leafon  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  eloquence/  But 
popular  prejudice  has  refumed  its  influence ;  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  the  reprefen rations  of  nature  alone 
are  often  ftifled  by  an  attention  to  political  ad  van- 
tages,  or  to  the  benefit  of  fociety ;  or  that,  under 
the  Engliih  government,  where  celibacy  is  not  en- 
joined by  religidn,  there  is  iefs  excuie  for  an  illicit 
commerce  between  the  fexes  than  in  thofe  coun* 
tries,  where  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  luxury,  po- 
verty, and  the  fcandalous  example  givi:n  by  the 
court  and  the  church,  all  concur  in  degrading  and< 
corrupting  the  married  (late,  in  rendering  it  bur* 
thcofome,  and  deterring  many  perfons  from  enter- 
ing into  it. 

New  Ekgland  has  fome  remedy  againll  bad 
laws  in  the  confticution  of  its  mother  country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power  in 
their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correft  abufcs  5  and 
it  has  others  derived  from  its  fituation,  which. 
open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  population. 

This  colony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  Govchi- 
on  the  weft  by  New- York,  and  on  the  eaft  and"**:"M^* 
ibuth  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  cultures, 
three  hundred  milts  along  the  fea  coafts,  and  up-  nuestrads 
wards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland  parts. .  gario°Tf 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  dirccled  by^^^-^**- 
chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.     This  matter 

from  the  firft  was  fubjcftcd  to  laws  which  are 

ilill 
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9  Q  o  K^'iW  religioufly  Qbferved*  No  citizea  whatever  has 
XVII,  the  libeFcy  of  fettling  even  upoti  unoccupied  bsd. 
The  government  defirous  of  preferving  all  ics  mena- 
ber$  from  the  inro^d^  of  the  favages,  ^nd  of 
placing  them  in  a  condition  to  (hare  in  the  pro- 
tedion  of  a  well  reguUted  ibciety,  hath  ordered 
that  whole  villages  Ihould  be  formed  at  once.  As 
ibon  as  lixty  families  ofier  to  build  a  church,  taain- 
tain  a  clergy  man,  and  p^y  a  ichool*  matter,  the 
general  aflembly  allot  them  a  fituation,  and  per- 
mit them  to  have  two  reprefeotatives  in  the  legif- 
ktive  body  of  the  colony.  The  diftrift  iafllgned 
them  always  borders^  upon  the  lands  already  clear- 
ed, and  generally  contains  fix  tfaoufand  fqtiare 
acres.  Theie  new  people  chufe  the  fituaiion  moft 
convenient  for  their  habitation,  which  is  ufually 
of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the 
center;  the  colonics  divide  tht  bnd  among  them- 
icrlvcs,  and  each  inclofes  his  property  with  a  hedge. 
Some  woods  are  referved  for  a  common.  It  is  thus 
that  New- England  is  conftantly  enlarging  its  ter* 
ritory,  though  it  ftill  continues  to  make  one  cocn^ 
plete  and  well  conftituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  (ituated  in  the  midft  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fomc  European  provinces,  which  arc 
under  the  fame  parallel.  The  winters  are  longer 
and  colder;  the  fummcrs  (horter  and  hotter.  The 
fky  is  commonly  clear  and  the  rains  more  plentiful 
than  lafting.  The  air  has  grown  purer  fince  its 
circulation  has  been  made  free  by  cutting  down  the 

woods ; 
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;  snd  maltgnaot  irtpours,  which  at  firft  car-  book 
ried  off  (dtne  of  tht  inhabiuiits,  are  no  longer  xvii. 
complained  of. 

The  country  is  drvide^!  into  four  provinces, 
which  at  firft  had  no  connexion  wtth  one  another. 
The  neceffity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft 
die  favages  obliged  them  to  form  a  conftederacy  in 
1643,  when  they  %o6k  the  iiame  of  the  united  co* 
koies.  In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  de- 
puties from  each  eftabliftiment  ufed  to  meet  in  a 
ftued  place  to  deliberate  upon  the  com moi>  affairs 
of  New-England,  according  to  the  inftrufbions 
they  had  received  from  the  affernbly,  by  which 
they  were  fent.  This  afibciation  laid  no  conftraint 
upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  aft  entirely 
as  he  plealed,  without  ekher  the  permiffion  or  ap- 
probation of  the  mother  country.  All  the  Tub* 
miffion  required  of  thefe  provinces  was  merely  to 
acknowledge  the  kings  of  England  for  their  fo* 
vcpcigns* 

Ckarles  the  11.  wifhed  to  make  them  more 
dependent.  The  province  of  Maffachufet's  bay, 
which,  though  the  fmalleft,  was  the  richeft  and 
the  moft  popubus  of  the  four,  being  guilty  of 
ibme  mifikmeanour  againft  'government,  the  king 
fctzed  that  opportunity  of  taking  away  its  charter 
io  1684 ;  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the  re« 
volution ;  when  it  received  another,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expeAations. 
The  crown  rcferved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  governor,  and  appointing  to  all  military 

employ- 
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BOO  K  employments,  and  to  all  principal  pofts  in  the  ci- 
XVII.   vil  and  juridical  departments :  it  allowed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony  their  legiflative  power,  and  gave 
the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the  command 
of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  fufBcienc  in- 
fluence, to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative 
of  the  moiher  country  in  all  its  force.     The  pro-, 
vincas  of  Connedicut  and  Rhode-IQand  by  timely 
fubmilTion  prevented  the  punilhment  that  of  Maf- 
fachufet  had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original 
charter.    That  of  New-Hamplhirc  had  been  al* 
ways  regulated  by  the  fame  mode  of  adminiftration 
as  the  province  of  Mafiachufet's  bay.     The  fame 
governor  prefides  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with 
regulations  adapted  to  the  conftitution   <>f.  each 
province.     According  to  the  mod  exa&  calcula*. 
tions,  the  prcfent  number  of  inhabitants  in  New- 
England  is  computed  at  four  hundred  thoufand,, 
but  the  fouthern  parts,  of  the  colony  are  better, 
peopled  than  the  northern,  where  the  foil  is  icfs 
fertile.     Among  fuch  a  number  of  citizens,  there 
are  few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the* 
care  of  their  plantations  to  ftewards  or  farmers: 
mod  of  them  are  planters  in  eafy  circumftances> 
who  live  upon  their  eftates  and  are  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.     This  equality  of  fortune, 
joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  government,  gives  this  people  a  more  re- 
publican cad  ihan  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other 
colonies. 

No 
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No  European  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New-  BOOK 
England;  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  ini-  xvil. 
proved,  at  leaft,  it  has  mulciplied  exceedingly  and       " 
made  cyder  a  more  common  drink  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.     All  European  roots 
and  garden-ftuff  have  equally  profpered  ;  but  the 
feeds  have  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.     Wheat  is 
apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,- and  oats 
)itld  more  draw  than  grain.     In  default  of  thefe 
the  maize,  which  is  commonly  ufcd  in  making 
beer,  is  the  drink  of  the  common  people.     There 
are  large  and  fruitful  meadows,  which  are  covered 
with  numerous  flocks. 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
•pcrfeftion  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others, 
have  not  made  near  the  fame  progrcrfs  as  agricul- 
ture. There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  ma- 
Bufadures  of  any  importance. 
*  The  firft  which  was  formed  was  that  for  build- 
ing (hips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  degree 
of  reputation.  The  vcflfcls  which  came  out  of 
this  dock  were  in  great  eflimation,  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  conftrufted,  being  found  much 
lels  porous,  and  much  lefs  apt  to  fplit  than  tliofc 
of  the  more  ibuthern  provinces.  Since  1730,  the 
numbers  of  them  are  conGderably  diminiflied,  be- 
caufe  the  woods  for  fhip  building  have  been  little 
attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to 
forbid  the  cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fea,  and  we  know  not  for  what  reaiuii 

this 
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B  o  o  Kthis  law,  the  neceffity  of  which  was  (o  leyident, 
xviz.  was  aever  put  ta  force. ,  The  didilling  of  rum  hts 
•  fucccedcd  better  than  the  UiiWing  of  lbiR3,  Tljc 
ppportunicy  the  peo|>Ie  of  New-£ngUad  h4d  ^f 
icnporting  large  quantities  of  molafies  fro^  c^e 
Caribbee  iflaods,  gav^  riJc  to  this  braiH:h  ^f  tradf • 
The  molafles  were  at  firft  u(ed  in  kind  -(w  various 
purpoies.  By  degrees  ihey  le^nt  tp  diftil  theiQ* 
When  made  into  rum^  they  fupplied  the  neigh** 
bouring  lavages  with  that  liquor^  as  the  N<;wibiuid« 
kind  fi(hernoen  did  the  ,oth€r  n^rtbero  pfOvitiQcl, 
and  failors  who  freiijoented  the  coaft  of  Afrioa. 
The  imperfcdt  ftate  of  this  sfft  in  thf  colony  has 
.fiot  diminiflied  the  Tale  of  the  fptrit ;  becailfe  it 
has  always  been  able^  &o  aiSbrd  it  at  a  very  Jow 
price. 

The  fanae  reaibn  has  both  fupported  and  jo- 
creafed  the  manufadure  of  hats.  Though  this 
was  limited  by  the  regulations  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  the  internal  confumption  of  the  colony,  the 
merchants  havte  found  means  Co  furmounc  theic 
obflaclea,  and  to  fmu^le  pretty  large  quantities 
into  the  neighbouring  feitlecnents^  - 

Th*  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very 
few.  The  fleeces  of  its  Bocks,  which  are  as  long* 
though  not  quite  fo  fine  ^  the  Englifli  ones,  make 
coarfe  ftuflfs,  which  are  very  convenient  for  plain 
jnen  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  Prcfbyterians  who  were  driven  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  the  periecutions  either  of  the 
government  or  of  the  clergy,  ^rft  taught  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  of  New-En^nd  to  cukivate  hemp  and  &ix^  book 
ud  to  laaaufadure  them.    The  lintns  made  of  xvii% 
tbeoi  are  fince  become  ont  ^  the  great  mfaucces 
of  die  cdkmy. 

Thb  mother  country^  whofe  policical  meafarea 
Jttfie  noc  always  coiocided  widi  the  high  opioiofi 
iBocfcrtained  of  h^  abilitieft^  has  omitted  nothing  to 
thwart  thefe  femeial  oiMiifaAfbifefi^     She  did  ndt 
ferceiv^  that  foy  this  oppreffii^e  cdnduQ  «rf  the  go- 
wmmiait,  tbofe  of  her  iUbjcids  wh^  M^ere  employ- 
ed kl  (ileariog  this  conlidtrable  pofrc  4^  tht  mw 
World,  shuft  be  tted^ed  to  th^  alternative  either 
of  abaado^mg  To  good  a  country,  or  prbcoring 
from  among  themfetvtes  the  thrtigs  of  g^heral  ufe^ 
and  of  immediate  nectflity.     Indeed,  even  thefe 
refourceft  would  not  have  been  fafficient  to  main- 
tain thenn,  if  they  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
and  the  addrefs  to  open  to  themfelves  feveraJ  other 
channels  of  fubfiftence,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
which  we  muft  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  external  refource  they  met  with  was  in 
the  fi(hery.  it  has  been  encouraged  to  fm:h  a  de- 
gree, that  a  regulation  has  taken  pkce,  by  which 
every  family  who  {hall  declare  that  it  has  lived  upon 
ialt^fifh  for  two  <]ays  in  the  week  during  a  whole 
year,  (hall  be  difburdened  of  part  of  their  tax. 
Thus  conmiercial  views  enjoi-n  abflinence  from 
meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame  manner  as  re- 
ligion p^fcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

M'ACKARfiL  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring  at  the 
Hiouth  of  4he  Pemagouet,   a  confiderable  river 

which 
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SOORwl^ich  empties  itfdf  in  Fvudj  bay,  towards  the 
XVI i;  cxtrcoiiiy  of  the  colony.     In  the  very  center  of 
the  coaft,  and  near  Bofton^  the  cod-fifii  is  always 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  cape  Cod,   notwithftanding 
the  fterility  of  its  foiU  ts  one  of  the  n)oft  populous 
parts  of  the  country.     Not  content^  however^  with 
the  iifli  caught  in  its  own  latitude^  New  England 
fends  every  year  about  two  hundred  veflels,  fronft 
thirty  five  to  forty  tons  each»  to  the  great  bank,  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  Cape  Breton,  which  com'* 
monly  make  three  voyages  a  feafon,   and  bring 
back  at  lead  a  hundred  tboufand  quintals  of  cod. 
Befides,  there  are  larger  velTels  which  fail  from  the 
fame  ports,  and  exchange*  proviHons  for  the  fi(h 
caught  by  the  Englifh  who  are  fettled  in  thefe 
frozen  and  barren  regions.     All  this  cod  is  after- 
wards diftribuced  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Tris  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Bri* 
tilh  iflands  in  the  new  world  are  fuppiied  by  NeW 
England.  It  furniikes  them  befides  with  horfcs, 
oxen,  bogs,  fah  meat,  butter,  tallow,  cheefe, 
fiour,  bifcuir,  Indian  corn,  peas,  fruits,  cyder, 
hemp,  Sax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  The  fame 
commodities  pafs  into  the  iQands  belonging  to  the 
other  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fometimes  clan- 
deftinely,  but  always  in  lefs  quantities  during 
peace,  than  in  war  time.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent  are  alfo  mar- 
kets open  to  New  England.  This  province  like- 
wife  imports  wines  and  brandies  from  the  Ma* 
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^risand  tlic  Azores,  and  pays. for  them  witbBOOic 
cod'iifti  and  corn.  xvll. 

Th?  ports  pf  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  receive 
aimuaJly  fixty  or  ftvemy  of  their  (hips.  They 
<oine  there  laden  wiih  cod,  wood  for  Ihip  buiid- 
iag,  naval  (lores,  corn  and  fi(h  oil;  manv  of 
them  return  with  oKve-oil,  talc,  wine  and  money 
immediately  to  New  England,  where  they  land 
their  cargoes  dandeftincly.  By  this  method,  they 
dude  the  cuftocns  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in 
Great  Britain  if*  they  went  there,  as  in  purfuancc 
of  a  pqfitivc  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  (hi^^s 
which  do  not  return  to  the  port  from  whence  they 
Jirft  iet  out,  are  fold  in  tho(e  where  they  difpofe 
of  their -cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particular 
defiinacion,but  are  freighted  indifferently  for  every 
oierchaat  and  <yery  port,  till  they  meet  with  a 
proper  purchafer. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  its  colony 
yards  and  mafts  for  the  royal  tiavy,  planks,  pot. 
a(hes,  piich,  tar,  turpentine,  a  few  furs,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity  fome  corn.  Thefe  cargoes  come 
iiome  in  ihips  built  by  her  own  merchants,  or 
bought  by  them  of  pcrfons  who  fit  out  privateers 
upon  fpeculatioti. 

BssiDBs  che  trade  New  England  carries  on  with 
faer  own  produAions,  ihe  has  appropriated  to  her- 
£tlf  par<  of  the  produce  both  or  North  and  South 
America,  by  undertaking  to  convey  the  feveral  ex, 
changes  made  between  thefe  countries.  On  this 
account  the  New  Englanders  are  looked  upon  as 
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fi  0  0  K  the  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that  part  of  the 
XVII.   world. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKo  this  Itvely  and  cominued 
exertion.  New  England  his  never  yet  been  able 
to  difchargc  htr  debts.  She  has  never  been  able 
to  f>ay  exactly  for  what  fce  received  from  the  mo^ 
thcr  country,  either  in  produftionS  of  her  own, 
or  of  foreign  induftry,  hr  in  thofc  fronn  the'Eaft* 
Indies;  all  which  articles  of  trade  amount*  ai^ 
nually  to  9,000,000  of  Hvrcs*; 

She  has  ft  ill,  however,  tradt  enough  to  keep 
fiX  thoufand  failors  in  conftant  empk)yment.  Her 
navy  confifts  of  five  hundred  large  veflfels,  which 
carry  altogether  forty  thoufand  tons  burden  %  be- 
iides  a  great  number  of  fmaller  veilels  for  fifliing 
and  for  the  coafting  trade,  which  fail  out  indtfcri^ 
minafely  from  the  numerous  harbours  that  art 
open  on  the  coaft.  Almoft  all  of  them  load  and 
unload  at  Bofton. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England  islituated 
on  a  peniniula,  about  four  miles  long^  at  the  bot" 
tom  of  the  fine' bay  of  Maflachufet,  whkh  reaches 
about  eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of 
ibt  bay  is  (heltercd  from  the  impctuofity  of  the 
waves  by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the 
ivster,  and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  the  greater 
parts  of  which  arc  fruitful  and  inhabited.  Thefe 
dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will  not  altow  irore 
than  three  Clips  to  come  in  together.  At  the  end 
of  the  laft  century,  a  regular  citadel,  named  fore 
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ViUiam^  was  eredled  ia  one  of  the  iflatids  upon  b  o  o  fc 

tkis  aarrow  channeL     It  ifi  defended  by  a  huDclred  xvi|. 

pieces   of  cannon   of  forty-two  pounders  each) 

whkh  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  nnanner,  that  they  can 

lake  a  fiitp  fore  and  aft  before  it  is  polTibie  former 

to  hnnig  bcT  guns  to  bear.     A  league  further  oi>, 

is  a  very  high  light-  houfe,  the  fignals  froni  which, 

in  cafe  of  invafioo,  are  perceived  and  repeated  by 

the  fbrtrefs  along  the  whole  coait,  at  the  fame 

tiiae  that  Bofton  has  her  own  light- houfes,  which 

Iprcad  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country^  Except 

when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 

fotne  Aiips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 

iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 

prepare'  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  to  af- 

femble  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  raifed 

at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.     If  a  fleet  fliould 

ever  be  abk  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  fort  William* 

it  would  infallibly  be  (lopped  by  a  couple  of  bat^ 

teries,  which  being  ereAed  to  the  north  and  fouth 

tf  the  place,  cocnmand  the  whole  bay,  and  would 

give  time  for  all  the  vcfleU  and  commercial  {lores 

to  be  (heltered  from  cannon  fliot   in  the  river 

Charles. 

Boston  port  is  fo  large  that  flx  hundred  veC 
lels  may  aiKhor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufly. 
There  is  a  magnificent  pier  conftrufted,  projefting 
liifficiently  into  the  fea  to  allow  the  fliips  to  un- 
load their  goods  without  the  afllftance  of  a  lighter^ 
and  to  depoilt  them  into  ibe  v:arehoufes  which  ar<^ 
ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
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BOOK  pier,  the  town  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent 
XVII.  round  the  harbour.     According  to  the  bills  of 

*  ^  mortality,  which  are  properly  become  the  only 
rule  of  political  arithmetic,  it  contains  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  compofed  of  Anabaptift% 
Quakers,  French  refugees,  Englifh  Prelbyicrians 
dnd  church  of  England  men.  The  houfes,  furni- 
ture, drefs,  food,  converfation,  cuftoms  and  man- 
tiers  are  fo  exactly  fimilar  to  the  mode  of  living  in 
Condon,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  find  any  other 
difference  but  that  which  arifes  from  the  numbers 
of  people  there  are  in  large  capitals. 

New  York     Nrw  ENGLAND,  whlch  refcmblcs  the  mother 

founded  by  •       r  r      «         • 

the  Dutch, 'Country  \n   to   many  refpects,    is  contiguous  to 

tbfhanar  New- York.     The  fetter  bounded  on  the  .caft  by 

of  the      this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New- 

"^  *  *"    Jerfey,  occupies  ^t  firft  a  very   narrow  (pace  of 

twenty  miles  along  the  fea  Ihore,  and  infenfibly 

enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 

and  -fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon 
in  1609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having 
made  vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  to  difcover  a  north- 
weft  paflage,  veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and 
coafted  atong  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  making 
feme  ufcful  difcovery  that  might  prove  a  kind  of 
indemnification  to  the  Ibciery  for  the  truft  they, 
bad  repofed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a  confider- 
able  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  And  after 
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reconnoitcring  the  coaft  and  its  inhabitants,  re.  B  o  o  K 
turned  to  Amfterdam  from  whence  he. failed.  xvi  j. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attcention  to  the  people  of  the  new 
world,  this  country  (hould  have  belonged  to  the 
Dutch.  Ic  was  difcovered  by  a  man  in  their  fer- 
vice,  who  took  pofle(Ik>n  of  ic  in  their  name,  and 
gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right  he  might  have 
in  it.  His  being  an  Englifhman  did  not,  in 
the  kaft  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovertible  titles. 
It  muft  therefore,  have  occaHoned  great  furprife, 
when  James  the  firft  aflerted  his  pretenfions  to  it, 
upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon  was  born  his  fub* 
jeft;  as  if  any  man's  country  was  not  that  in 
which  be  earns  his  fubfiftence.  The  king  was  fo 
convinced  of  this  that  he  foon  gave  up  the  matter  $ 
and  the  republic  fent  fome  perfons  in  1610  to  lay 
the  fouiklation  of  the  colony  in  a  country  which 
was  to  be  called  New  Belgia.  Every  thing  prof- 
pered  here ;  and  this  fortunate  beginnbg  feemed 
topromife  greater  fuccefs,  when  in  1664  the  co* 
lony  was  exp€»fed  to  a  ftorm  which  it  could  not 
poffibly  forefee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  in* 
timaie  connections  with  Holland,  that  the  ambition 
and  fucceilts  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  have  given  birth 
to  fince,  had  long  fcen  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
profperity  of  a  fmall  date  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
which,  though  but  juft  formed,  was  already  ex- 
tending its  flourifliing  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.    She  was  fccretly  difturbcd  at  the  thoughts 
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B  o  o  K  of  noc  being  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to  whom,' 
XVII.  in  the  nature  of  things,  fhe  ought  to  have  beea 
greatly  fuperior.  Her  rivak  in  commerce  and 
navigation  by  their  vigilance  and  oeconosny,  fu- 
perfcded  them  in  all  the  confiderable  markets  of 
the  univerfe.  Every  effort  fhe  made  to  come  ii» 
competition  turned  either  to  her  to(s  or  difcredit^ 
and  (he  was  obliged  only  to  ad  a  fecondary  part, 
^bile  all  the  trade  then  known  was  evidently  cen- 
tering itfelf  in  the  republic.  At  length,  the  na- 
tion felt  the  difgrace  of  her  merchants)  and  re^ 
fplved  that  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  induftry, 
Ihould  be  fecured  to  them  by  force.  Charles  the 
ijbcond)  notwithftanding  his  averfion  for  bufiaefe^ 
and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  eagerlf 
adopted  a  meafure  which  gave  him  a  profped  of 
acquiring  the  riches  of  theie  diftant  regions,  to- 
gether with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe.  His 
brother,  more  adive  and  more  enterprising  than 
&imfelf>  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpoiidons,  am| 
fhe  deliberation  concluded  with  then:  ordering  the 
Dutch  ihips  IK>  be  attacked  without  aity  prevbua 
declaration  of  war. 

-  An  Englifli  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia, 
in  the  month  of  AugulV,  with  three  thoufand  men 
on  board  \  and  fo  numerous  a  force  prccludingevery- 
idea,  as  well  as  ev^ry  hope  of  rcfiftance^  the  colony 
iubmitted  as  foon  as  k  was  fummoned.  The  con- 
qacfl:  was  fecured  to  the  Engliflt  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda  *,  but  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1 673^ 
when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  fouad  means  to  let 
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thcfe  two  maritime  powers  at  Variance,  who  forBooK 
their mQC^jal  incerefts  ought  always  to  be  friends,  xvii. 
A  iecood  treaty  reftored  New  Belgia   to  ihc  Fng- 
IHhf  who  have  remained    in  quiet  pofleffion  of  it 
c^riincc  under  the  nanoe  of  New- York. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  duke  of  York,  to 

« 

Huxti  it  was.givei)  by  the  king  in  1664.  As  foon 
as  he  had  recovered  it»  he  governed  it  upon  the 
ftme  arbitrary  principles  wliich  afterwards  de* 
prived  faiin  of  the  throne.  His  deputies^  in  v/hofe 
kands  were  lodged  powers  of  every  kind,  not  ccn<* 
tented  with  the  exercife  of  the  public  authority^ 
ir^ituted  tbemfelves  arbitrators  in  all  private 
difputes.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by 
HoUanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plantations 
ta  their  ownr  country,  and  by  colonifts  who  had 
come  from  New  England*  Thefe  people  had  been 
too  long  accuflomed  to  liberty,  to  fubniic  pa- 
ticntly  for  any  time  to  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftra* 
tion«  Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to  an  in* 
furreftioD  or  an  emigration,  when  in  i68j  the 
colony  was  urvited  to  chule  reprefenratives  to  fct* 
tle^t^  form  of  government.  Time  produced  fomc 
other  changes  ^  but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a 
fixed  plan  of  government  was  adopted,  which  has 
t>een  followed  ever  fince. 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  which  likcwife  appoints 
twelve  councillers,  without  whofe  concurrence  tlie 
governor  can  fign  no  aft.  The  commons  are  re- 
ircfcnted  by  tv^enty-fcvcn  deputies,  cholcn  by  tl)e 
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BOOK  inhabitants,  and  thefc  feveral  bodies  conftitute  the 
XVII.  general  aflcmbly,  in  which  every  power  is  lodged, 
'^■^"'"v""^  The  duration   of  this  affembly,    originally  unli- 
mited, was  afterwards   fixed  ac  three  years,  and 
it  now  continues  feven,   like  the   Britilh  parlish 
ment,  whole  revolutions  it  has  followed. 
Flouriih-       SUPPORTED  by  a  form  of  governnncrt  fo  folid, 
N^Yoric.  fo  favourable   to  that  liberty  which  niakes  every 
Caufc$  of  thing  profper,  the  colony  purfucd   in  tranquillicy 
my.         all  the  labours  which  its  fituation  could  trquireor 
encourage.     A  climate  much  milder  than  that  of 
New- England,'  a  foil  fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  corn,  and   equally   fit   for  that  of  every 
other  produdion,  foon  enabled  it  to  vye  fuccefs* 
fully  with  an  ellablilhment  that  had  got  the  ftarC 
of  it  in  all  its  produdions,  and  in  all  the  markets. 
If  it  was  not  equal  in  its  manufadures,  this  infe- 
riority was  amply  compenfated  by  a  fur  trade  in* 
finitely  more  confiderable,     Thefe  means  of  prof- 
perity  united  to  a  very  great  degree  of  toleration 
in  religious  matters,  have  increafed  its  inhabitants 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufaod,  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  of  whom  are  able  to  bear  arms»  and  0on- 
ftitute  the  national  militia. 

Thb  colony  would  flill  have  flouriOied  much 
more  had  not  its  profpcrity  been  obftruftcd  by 
■the  fanaticifm  of  two  governors,  the  oppreffivc 
condudb  of  fome  others,  and  the  extravagant 
grants  made  to  fome  individuals  in  too  high  fa- 
vour-, but  thefc  inconveniences,  which  are  only 
temporary  under  the  Englifh  government,  have 
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iiooK  of  them  ceafeJ,  and  the  reft  of  rhe'm  are  lef*  book 
frocd.    The  province  may,  therefore,  expeA  to  xvil. 
fire  her  productions  doubly  increafeJ,  if  the  two 
tiiirds  of    its   territory,  which   ftill   remain   un- 
cleared,  ihould  yield  as  much  as  that  part  which 
has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impoflible  to  forefee  what  influence  thefe 
riches  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabi* 
unts ;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  not  yet  abufed 
thofe  they  have  hitherto  acquired.  The  Dutch» 
who  were  the  firft  founders  of  the  colony,  cfta- 
bliihed  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  oeconomy, 
which  is  the  charaderiftic  of  their  nation ;  and  as 
they  always  conftituted  the  majority  of  the  people^, 
even  after  thefe  had  changed  mafters,  the  example 
of  their  decent  manners  was  imitated  by  all  the 
new  colonics  brought  among  them  (ince  the 
place  had  been  conquered.  The  Germans,  com* 
pellcd  to  take  refuge  in  America  by  the  perfe- 
ction which  drove  them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or 
from  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  na- 
turally inclined  to  this  fimple  and  modeft  way  of 
life ;  and  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  were  not 
accudomed  to  fo  much  frugality,  foon  conformed, 
either  from  motives  of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a 
mode  of  living  lefs  expenfive,  and  more  familiar 
than  that  which  is  regulated  by  fafhion  and 
parade. 

What  has  been  the  confcqucncc  ?  That  the 
colony  has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  mother 
country;  that  ii  has  by  :hat  means  prcferved  ai;i 

entire 
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Boo  K^f^tire  liberty  in  its  Tales  and  purchafcs  ;  -and  been' 
xvil.   enabled  always  to  give  the  moft   advantageous 
turn  to  its  affairs.     Had  the  repre&ntatiires  car- 

riird  the  fame  principles  rnto  their  adminiftrationt 

< 

the  province  would  not  have  entered  precipicatelf 
into  engagements,  the  burthen  of  which  it  already- 
fircls. 

The  borders  of  Hudfon's  river  arc  decorated 
and  enlivened  by  the  plantations  of  the  colony. 
It  is  upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which  is  navN 
gable  day  and  night,  in  all  feafons,  and  whercf 
^e  tide  runs  above  a  hundred  and  Qxty  miles 
wnhin  the  land,  that  everything  which  is  intended 
for  the  general  market  is  embarked  in  veflcls  of 
forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The  ftaple  itfelf, 
which  is  near  the  Tea,  is  extremely  weU  fituated 
for  receiving  all  the  n>erchandife  of  the  province 
and  all  that  comes  from  Long  Ifland,  which  is 
only  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel, 

"This  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
figure,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  very  fa- 
rrious  for  the  great  number  of  tvhales  and  fea* 
calves  taken  ^in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  whether 
the  frequent  fifhcries  have  driven  away  thefc  ani- 
nials,  which  generally  feek  quiet  feas  and  dcfert 
fliores,  it  is  certain  they  have  difappeared,  and 
inothcr  fpecics  of  induftry  has  been  found  to  fup- 
ply  their  lofs.  As  the  pafturcs  are  moft  excellent, 
the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  particu'- 

larly 
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lady  horfcs,  has  been  much  attended  to,  without  book 
ncgkAing  any  other  branch  of  cultivation.  All  xvit. 
tbclc  different  riches  floiv  to  the  principal  market, 
which  is  alfo  increafcd  by  produAions  brought 
from  a  greater  diftance.  Some  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  Jcrfey  Bnd  their  account  in 
pouring  their  ftores  into  this  magjizine. 

This  marc  b  a  very  confiderable  town,  which 
at  prefent  has  the  fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is 
called  New  York.  It  wias  formerly  biiilt  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gave  it  the  naifte  of  New  Amfter- 
dam,  in  an  ifland  called  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen  leagues  long  and  not  very  broad.  In 
^756,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  10,468  white 
men,  and  2,275  negroes.  There  is  no  town 
where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more 
general  appearance  of  cafe  and  plenty.  Both  the 
public  edifices  and  private  houfcs  convey  the  idea 
rf  folidity  united  to  convenience.'  If  the  city* 
however,  were  attacked  with  vigour,  it  would 
fcarcely  hold  out  twenty-foUr  hours,  the  roads  and 
the  town  having  no  other  defence  except  a  bad 
fort  and  a  retrenchment  of  (lone. 

Niw  York,  which  ftands  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon^s  ri- 
ver, has,  properly  fpeaking,  neithtr  port  nor 
bafon,  but  it  docs  not  want  either,  becaufc  its 
road  is  fofficient.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  Ihips  are  difpatched  from  thence  every 
year  for  the  diflirrent  ports  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
licft,    En^'and  receives  but  a  fmall  part  of  them, 

by: 
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BOOK  but  they  arc  the  richcft,  becaufc  their  cargo  con- 
XVII,   filU  of  furs  and  beaver  ikins.     The  manner  in 
which  the  colony  gets  pofleffion  of  thefe  peltries  is 
now  to  be  explained* 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  builc  New  Amfter- 
dam  in  a  fituation  which  they  thought  favourable 
for  the  incercourfc  with  Europe,  they  next  endea* 
voured  to  eftablifli  an  advantageous  trade  there. 
The  only  thing  at  that  time  in  requeft  from  North 
America  was  furs ;  but  as  the  neighbouring  fa- 
vages  offered  but  few,  and  thofe  indifferent  ones, 
there  was  a  neccffity  of  going  to  the  north  to  have 
them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  In  confe- 
quencc  of  this  a  projeft  was  formed  for  an  cfta- 
blifhment  on  the  banks  of  Hudfon*s  river,  at  150 
miles  diftance  from  the  capital ;  and  the  circum* 
(lances  fortunately  proved  favourable  for  obtain- 
ing the  confent  of  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  the  tcr- 
tory  that  was  wanted,  belonged.  This  brave 
nation  happened  to  be  then  at  war  with  the  French> 
who  were  juft  arrived -in  Canada.  In  confequence 
of  an  agreement  to  fupply  them  with  the  fame 
arms  that  their  enemies  ufed,  they  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  build  fort  Orange,  which  was . afterwards 
called  fort  Albany.  There  was  never  the  lead 
difpute  between  the  two  nations ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Dutch,  with  the  afliftance  of  their  powdert 
lead  and  guns,  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  fkins,  fecured  to  thcmfclves  not  only 

what  they  could  get  by  iheir  own  hunting  in  all 

the 
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the  five  countries,  but  even  the  fpoils  coUe^edby  book 
the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their  expeditions. .  xvil. 

Though  the  Englifh,  upon  their  taking  pof* 
fcffion  of  the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with 
the  ravages,  they  did  not  think  ferioufly  of  extend- 
ing the  fur  trade,  till  the  revocation  of  the  ediSt 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  introduced  among  them  the 
m  of  making  beaver  hats.  Their  efforts  were 
for  a  long  time  ineffedual,  and  there  were  chiefly 
two  obftaclcs  to  their  fuccefs.  The  l**rench  were 
accuflomed  to  procure  from  Albany  coverlids, 
thick  worfted  ftuffs,  diflFerent  iron  and  copper  ma- 
nufaftures,  even  arms  and  ammunition  ^  all  which 
they  could  fell  to  the  favages  with  the  greater  ad* 
vanuge  as  thefe  goods  bought  at  Albany  cod  them 
one  third  lefs  than  they  would  have  done  any  other 
way.  Beiides,  the  American  nations,  who  were 
(rp^rated  from  New  York  by  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  which  no  body  chofe  to  venture  far, 
could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  French. 

Burnet,  who  was  governor  of  the  Englifh 
colony  in  1720,.  was  either  the  firft  who  faw  the 
evil,  or  the  firft  who  ventured  to  llrike  at  the  root: 
of  it.  He  prevailed  with  the  general  aflembly  to 
forbid  all  communication  between  Albany  and  Ca- 
Jiada,  and  then  obtained  the  confent  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  build  and  fortify  the  factory  of  Ofwego 
at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  lake  On* 
urio,  by  which  mod  of  the  favages  muft  pafs  in. 
their  way  to  Montreal.  In  confequence  of  thefe. 
two  operations,  the  beavers  and  other  peltries  were 

pretty 
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BO  OK  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
xvix*   Engli(h. .  The  acoeflioti  of  Canada  cannot  but  in* 

^ ^'    ^creafe  ac  pnefent  the  fluire.  New  York  had  ia  the 

trade,  as  the  latter  is  better  fituated  £or  it  than  the 
country  which  difputed  it  with  her. 

If  the  Engliih  colony  has  gained  by  the  acqni* 
fition  of  Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft 
any  thing  by  being  firparated  from  New  Jcrfcy* 
which  formerly  made  a  part  of  New  Belgia,  under 
the  title  of  New  Sweden. 

In  what     c   The  Swedes  were,  in  faft,  the  firft  EiiropeftJS 

J3^°j^^f    who  fettled  in  this  region,  about  the  year  1639. 

tcu  into    Neelc^ed  by  their  own  country,  which  was  too 

-the hands  °  ^       ii  j  •  a-  L 

of  the       weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  protection  to  them 

Its  prcfcnt^^  fo  gfcat  a  diftance,  they  were  obliged,  at  the 

*^'^'        end  of  fixteen  y-ears,  to  furrender  to  the  Dutch, 

who  united  this  acquifition  to  New  Bclgia.     When 

the  duke  of  York  received  the  grant  of  the  two 

-  <;ouintries,  he  feparatcd  them,  and  divided  thekaft 

of  them,  called  New  Jtrfcy,  between  two  (rf^  his 

favourites, 

Carterst  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  had 
received  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  wcftern 
patt  of  the  province,  follicited  this  vaft  territory 
with  r>o  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Se- 
veral fpeculative  perlbns  accordingly  bought  large 
diftriAs  of  thera  at  a  low  price,  which  they  di- 
vided and  fold  again  in  fmaller  parcels.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  colony  became 
•    divided  into  two  diftinft  province?^,  each  feparately 

governed  by.  t^he  heirs  of  the  ortginal  proprietors.- 

The 
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The  exercife  of  this  right  growing  at  lengch  incpn-  ^  o  o  |^ 
vemcflt,  as,  indeed,  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  Qcua^  XV li, 
lion  of  a  fubjedt,  th<y  gave  up  their  cbart.er  to  ^^    r^rrmf^ 
the  crown  in  1 702  ;  and  from  that  time  the  two 
provinces  became  one,  and  like  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  English  colonies  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor,  a  council  and  a  general  af- 
iembly. 

New  Jersiv,  (ituated.  between  39  and  40  de- 
grees nonh  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  eail  by 
New  York,  on  the  weft  by  Penfylvania,  on  rht 
north  by  unknown  land,  and  on  the  fouth  eaft  by 
thtocean^  which  waihes  its  coails  through  an  ex- 
tent of  120  miles.  This  large  country  before  the 
laft  revohition  contained  only  fixtecn  thoufand  in>- 
habitants,  the  dependents  of  Swedes  and  Durch> 
who  were  its  firft  cultivators,  and  who  were  joined 
by  ibme  Quakers  and  fome  church  of  England  men, 
with  a  greater  number  of  Preibyterians.  The  faults 
of  government  ftopped  the  progrefs  and  occadoned 
the  indigence  of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  expefted  that  the  asra  of  liberty 
(hould  have  been  that  of  its  profperity  *,  but  almoft. 
all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  new  world  in 
fearch  eitlicr  of  an  alylum  or  riches,  preferring 
the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates  of  Carolina 
and  Penfylvania,  New  Jerfey  couW  never  recover 
from  its  primitive  languor.  Even  at  this  day,  it 
docs  not  contain  above  fifty  thoufand  white  men; 
united  in  villages,  or  difperied  among  the  pluma* 
bons,  and  twenty  thoufand  blacks. 

'    .  .,  ^  The 
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BOOK      Thb  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffrring  it 
XVIK  at  firft  to  open  a  dire6t  trade  with  the  didant  or 

^' '  »/  '  foreign  markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  productions 
at  Philadelphia,  and  efpecially  at  New  York,  with 
which  there  was  an  eafy  communication  by  rivers. 
It  has  continued  this  praftice  ever  fince,  and  re-^ 
ceives  in  exchange  from  the  two  cities  fome  of  the 
produftions  of  the  mother  country.  Far,  bow- 
ever,  from  being  able  to  acquire  any  articles  of 
luxury,  it  cannot  even  afford  to  purchafe  all  the 
neceilaries  of  life  •,  but  is  obliged  itfelf  to  manu- 
faAure  the  greateft  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the 
colony,  which  is  reduced  to  make  ufe  of  paper- 
currency.  All  its  bills  together  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  1,350,000  livres.*  As  they  are 
current  both  in  Penfylvania  and  New  York,  which 
do  not  take  any  of  each  others  bills,  they  bear  an 
advanced  premium  above  the  bills  of  thefe  two 
colonies,  by  being  made  ulc  of  in  all  the  pay* 
ments  between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any 
real  importance  to  New  Jerfey.  It  is  from  its 
own  bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its 
immenfe  trad  of  defert  country,  that.it  is  to 
draw  its  vigour  and  profpericy.  As  long  as  it 
(lands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents  it  will  never 
recover  from  the  ftate  of  languor  into  which 
it  is  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly 
fenfible  of,  and  all  it^  efforts  are  now  direded 

to 
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to  enable  it  to  aft  for  icfelf.  It  has  even  already  book 
madefome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year  xvii.  , 
'75«»  it  found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own  ex- 
pence,  thirty-eight  veflels  bound  to  Europe,  or  to 
the  foutbern  iflek  of  America.  Thde  veflfels  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  quintals 
of  bifcuits,  fix  thoufand,. four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  barrels  of  flour,  feventeen  thoufand,  nine 
handced  and  forty-one  buiheis  of  corn,  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  barrels  of  fait  beef  and  pork, 
fourteen  hundred  quintals  of  hemp;  together 
with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer, 
linfeed,  bar  iron,  and  wood  for  building.  It  is 
imagined  that  this  direft  trade  may  have  increafed 
one  third  fince  that  time. 

Tbis  beginning  of  profperity  muft  raife  the 
emulation,  the  mduftry,  the  hopes,  the  projefts, 
and  the  enterprifes  of  a  colony,  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  able  to  fuftain  the  part  in  trade, 
which  its  fituatiori  feemed  to  promife  it.  If  there 
arefome  poor  and  feeble  fiaces  that  draw  their 
fubfiftence  and  ftipport  from  the  vicinity  of  others 
more  rich  and  nnore  brilliant  than  themfelves,  there 
are  a  far  greater  number  whom  fuch  a  neighbour- 
bood  entirely  cruflies  and  deftroys.  Such,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  fate  of  New  Jerfey,  as  will  ap« 
pear  from  the  hiftory  we  are  going  to  give  of  Pen- 
fylvanta,  which  lying  too  clofe  to  this  colony  has 
fometimes  concealed  it  with  its  (hadow,  fometimes 
eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendour. 

End  of  the  Seventeenth  Book. 
Vol-  V.  CL  BOOK 
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E^Ujh  cdcnies  founded  in  Penfyhaniay  Virpma^ 
Maryland^  Carolina^  Georgia^  and  Florida.  Ge- 
neral reflexions  on  all  tbefe  fettlements. 


BOO  kT 

XVIII.  JL/UTHERANISM,  whicl)  wfl^4eftincd  tocaufe 
^     V     *z  remarkable  change  in  Europe^  either  by  its  own 
kcw  f^?d  influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occafi* 
nfal^MaL  ^^^^  ^  8""^^^  ferment  in  the  miixl^  of  aU  nrcn ; 
3!'^%°Jl    when  there  arofe  in  the  midftof  the  comicnotiolis 
it  excited,  a  new  religion,  which  at  firA  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanati^ifhi 
than  like  a  feft  that   was  governed  by  4ny  fixed 
principles.  In  fad,  the  generality  of  innovator:S  \a 
religion  follow  a  regular  fyftem  compofed  of  doc« 
trines  conneded  with  each  other^  and  in  the  be- 
ginning, at  leaft,  take  arms  only  to  defeisd  ishero* 
felve$..    The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
they  had  only  looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word 
of  command  to  attack,  lifted  up  the  Aandard  of 
rebellion,  before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftem 

of 
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if  dodrine.    It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had  book 
taught,  that  it  was  a  ridicuk>us  and  ufelefs  practice  xviii 
to  adminifter  baptifm  to  injfants,  and  aiTerted  that 
their  opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  primitiiirc  church ;  but  they  had   not  yet 
ever  reduced  to  praftice  this  article  of  belief,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  furnifhed  a  pretence  for  their 
ieparacion.     The  fpirit  of  fedition  prevented  them 
from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  fchirmatic 
tenets- on  which  their  divifion  was  founded.    To 
fliaice  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church  and  ftate, 
wu  their  law  and  their  faith.    To  enlift  in   the' 
armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who 
wete  to  wield  the  fword  of  Gideon,  this  was  their 
device,  their  nuKive,  and  their  lignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
ftsord  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the  ana- 
baptiAs  thought  at  laft  of  marking  and  cementing 
their  confederacy  by  fome  vifible  fign  of  union. 
Having  been  united  at  Brft  by  infpiration  to  raife 
a  body  of  troops,  in  1525  they  were  united  to 
compofe  a  religious  code,  and  the  following  were 
the  tenets  they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs 
by  which  they  are  guided,  the  anabaptid  church 
being  the  only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  taught,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  co.'timunicate 
with  any  other. 

-  The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefover  it 
lifteth,  the  power  of  preacliing  is  not  limitted  to 

0^2       .  one 
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BOO  Kone  order  of  the  faithful^  but  is  difpenfed  to  ail. 

XVI II. Every  one  likewifc  has  the  gifc  of  prophecy.    - 

»  Every  feft  which  has  not  prefcrvcd  a  commu* 

nity  of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpi- 

rit  of  primitive  chriftianity,  has  degenerated^  and 

is  for  that  reafon  an  innpure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A  chriftian  never  has  occtlion  for 
any  ;  nor  is  a  chriftiaii  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf* 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  left  is  it  lawfx;^ 
for  them  to  inlift  as  (bldiers  in  mercenary  armies^ 

Both  law-fuits  und  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dt(^ 
ciples  of  Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  ah  invention  of  the 
devil  and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confciouf- 
''  nets  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
felves. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of  the 
Anabapiifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on  cha- 
rity and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  vi- 
pknce  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  ijin 
tqualiry  of  ftations  is  the  mod  dangerous  one  that 
can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To  preach 
this  fyftem ^to  the  people,  is  not  to  put  them  in 
fnind  of  their  rights,  it  is  leading  them  on  to  aC- 
faflination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domeftic  anir 
mals  loofc,  and  transforming  them  into  wild  bealb. 

The 
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The  rulers  of  the  people  muft  be  more  enlighten-  book 
ed,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  muft  xviii. 
be  foftencd  :  but  there  is  in  faft  no  fuch  thing  in  "^ 
nature  as  a  real  equality  ;  it  exifts  only  in  the  fyC- 
tern  of  equity.  Even  the  favages  themfclves  arc 
not  equal  when  once  they  are  coUefted  into  hords. 
They  are  only  fo,  while  they  wander  in  the  woods; 
and  then  the  man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his 
chaee  to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of 
him  who  deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the 
origin  of  all  focieties. 

A  DOCTRiNZ,  the  bafia  of  which  was  the  com- 
inunity  of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  find  partifans  any  where  but  amonor 
the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted  it  with 
the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as  the  yoke 
from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more  infupport* 
tbie.  The  far  greater  part,  cfpecially  thofe  who 
were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on 
all  fides,  to  fupport  a  doftrine,  which,  from  being 
vaflals,  made  them  equal  to  their  lords.  The  ap- 
prehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  fo- 
ciety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate,  broken,  united 
ail  other  fe6ls  againft  them,  who  could  not  fubfift 
without  fubordination.  After  having  carried  on  a 
more  obftinatc  refiftance  than  could  have  beenex^ 
peftcd,  they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  Their  feft,  notwidilhnaing  it  had 
made  its  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a  pare 
of  the  north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it 
bad  been  every  where  oppofcd  and  difpcrfcd.     It 
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BOO  Kwas  but  juft  tolerated  in  thole  countries,  in  which 
XVIII.  the  greateft  latitude  of  opinion  was  allowed;  and 
there  was  not  any  (late  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle 
a  church,  authorifed  by  the  civil  power.  This  of 
courfe  weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into 
contempt.  Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps,  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  feft  of 
quaicers. 

This  humane  and  peaceable  feA  arofe  in  Eng? 
land  amidft  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war, 
which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being  dfagged  to 
the  fcaffold  by  his  own  fubjefts.  The  founder  of 
it  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  peo- 
ple-, a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mechanic, 
but  whom  a  lingular  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profcflion.  In  order 
to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly  affedions^ 
he  broke  off  all  conned;ions  with  his  own 'family; 
and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  renew  them,  he 
determined  to  have  no  Hxed  abode.'  He  often 
wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  without  any  other 
amufcment  but  his  bible.  In  time  he  even  learned 
to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
quired from  it  a  degree  of  infpiration  fimilar  (o 
that  of  the  apollles  and  the  prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytcs, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  arid  disturbed 
with  cnthufiaftic  notions.  He  was^  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciplcs,  the  novelty 
and  fingularicy  of  whofe  opinions  upon  incompre- 
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henfible  fubjefts  could  oot  fail  of  attrafting  and  book 
fafcinating  all  thofe  ^ho  were  iond  of  the  mar-  xviii. 
vellous. 

Th£  firft  thing,  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicicy  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  (ilver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces,  ^ 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affeded  to  baniih 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unneceiTary. 
They  would  not  fuffer  either  a  button  in  the  hat, 
or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  poflfiblc  to  do 
wkhout  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftabliihed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguiflied 
themielvcs  by  this  external  modefty. 

All  outward  marks  of  deference  which  the  pride . 
iu)d  tyranny  of  mankind  exaft  from  thofe  who  are 
unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the 
quakers,  who  difdaimed  the  names  of  matter  and 
fervant.  They  condemnd  all  titles  as  being  tokens 
of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them,  and  as  mean- 
nefs  in  thofe  who  beftowed  them.  They  did  not 
allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  appellation  of 
eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far  they  might  be 
in  the  right ;  but  they  refufed  to  comply  with  thoie 
reciprocal  demonftrations  of  refpefl  which  we  call 
pditenefs,  and  in  this  they  were  to  blame.  The 
name  of  friend,  they  faid,  was  not  to  be  refi^fcd 
by  one  chriftian  or  citizen  to  another,  but  the  ce- 
lemony  of  bowing  they  confidered  as  ridiculous 
^d  troublefome.     Tp  pull  off  the  hat  they  held 
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B  o  o  K  to  be  a  want  of  refpeA  to  a  man's  felf.  In  order  to 
XVIII.  (hew  it  to  others.  They  carried  this  idea  fo  far, 
that  even  the  magiftrates  could  not  compel  them  to 
any  external  mark  of  reverence  ;  but  they  addref- 
fed  both  them  and  princes  according  to  the  ancient 
majefty  of  language,  in  the  feeond  perfon  and  ifi 
the  fingular  number. 

Ths  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  fin- 
gularity  of  their .  manners.     The  ule  of  arms* 
coniidered   in  every  light,   appeared  a  crime  to 
them.    If  it  was  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.    Univerfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
If  any  one  fmote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he  in>- 
mediately  prefented  the  other ;  if  any  one  alked 
him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat  too.  Nok 
thing  could  engage  thefe  equitable  men  to  demand 
more  than  the  lawful  price  for  their  work,  or  to 
take  lefs  than  what  they  demanded.  An  oath  even 
before  a  magidrate  and  in  fupport  of  a  juft  caule 
they  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that  arife 
between  ^eak  and  peri(hable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re* 
ligion.  They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
oftentatious  edifices  of  pricftcrafr,  they  confidered 
the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious  and  idle  inftitution,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  flipper  a$  ridiculous  fym^ 

boU* 
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bob.  For  this  reafon,  chcy  rejefted  all  regular  book 
orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  of  the  faithful  they  xviii. 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination  from 
the  Holy  Ghoft,-  which  gave  a  charafter  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they  were 
aflembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who  found 
himfelf  infpired  arofe  and  imparted  the  lights  he 
iiad  received  from  heaven.  Even  women  were  of  < 
ten  favoured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech,  which  they 
called  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  fometimes  many  of 
thde  holy  brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame  time ;  but 
muck  more  frequently  a  profound  filence  pre- 
vailed in  their  aflfemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi- 
tations  and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulfions,  for  which  realbn  they  were 
called  quakers.  To  have  eured  thefe  people  in 
proccfs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was 
requifue  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ;  but  inftead 
of  this  perfecution  contributed  to  make  ic  more 
general  While  every  other  new  fcft  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punifliment ;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories, 
mad  houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terrible 
for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of  wanting  to 
be  virtuoas  and  reafonable  over-much.  The  con* 
ftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fufferings,  at  firft 
excited  compafllon  and  afterwards  admiration  for 
them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had  been  one  of 
tbea  moft  violent  enemies,  becaufe  they  ufed  to 

infi* 
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BOOK  infinuate  chemfelves  inco  his  camps,  and  diflbade 
xvjii.  his  foldiers  from  their  profcflion,  gave  them  pub- 
lic marks  of  hh  efteem.  His  policy  ezeFted  ic* 
felf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  cbem  into  his  party, 
in  order  to  conciliate  to  bimfelf  a  higher  degree  of 
refped  tuid  confideration,  but  they  either  eluded 
his  invitations  or  rejei^ed  them,  ^and  he  afterwards 
confefied  that  this  was  the  only  religion  which  wa 
fiot  to  be  influenced  by  bribery. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  who  caft  a  tempo- 
rary luftre  on  the  feft,  the  only  one  who  deferves 
to  be  remembered  by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn. 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for^ 
tunate  enough  to  be  equally  diftinguifhed  by  Crom- 
well, and  the  twb  Stuarts,  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  after  him.  This  able  feaman,  more 
fupple  and  more  inflnuating  than  men  of  his  pro- 
frflion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confiderable 
advances  to  government  in  the  difierent  expedi- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the  re* 
payment  of  tbefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as  af- 
fairs were  not  in  a  better  fituation  at  hi» death,  it 
was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money,  he 
iliould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  America^ 
It  was  a  country,  which  though  long  £nce  difco- 
vered  and  fgrtounded  by  £ngli(h  colonics,  had  al- 
ways been  (leglcfted.  A  fpirit  of  benevolence 
made  him  accept  with  pleafure  this  kind  of  pa- 
trimony, which  was  cec^ed  to  him  almoA  as  a  fo* 

vereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the  abode 

of 
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of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of  the  unfortunate,  book 
With  this  generous  defign^  towards  the  end  of  xviix. 
the  year  i68i»  he  fct  fail  fqr  his  new  poflcffions,  ^'"^^''*"*' 
which  from  that  time  took  the  nanoe  of  PenfyL 
vania.     All  the  quakers  were  defirous  to  follow 
him,   in  order  to  avoid   the   perfecution  raifed 
againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on  account  of  their 
not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  eccleQaf- 
tical  fees ;  but  from  prudential  motives  he  de« 
dined  taking  over  any  more  than  than  two  ^hou. 
iaod. 

His  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  fignalized  by  Upon  whu 
an  ad  of  equity  which  made  his  perfpn  and  prin-peniyiva- 
ciples  equally  beloved.     Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  foundSl 
with  the  right  ^ven  him  to  his  excenQve  terri- 
toiy,  by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchaling  it  of  the  natives.     The 
price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  known ;  but  * 
though  fome  people  accufe  them  of  (lupidity  for 
confenting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
have  alienated  upon  any  terms ;  yet  Penn  is  not 
leis  entitled  to  the  glory  of  haying  given  an  ex« 
ample  of  moderation  and  juftice  in  America,  whif:h 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans. 
He  made  himfelf  as  much  as  pofllble  a  legal  pof. 
fcffor  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he  made  of 
it  fiipplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  title.     The  Americans  entertained 
^  great  an  affedion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  avcrdon  for  all  chofc  which  had  been 

founded 
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BOO  K  founded  in  their  neighbourhood  withouttheir  con* 
XVIII.  fent.     From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the   two  people,   founded   upon 
good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to 
Ihake. 

Penh's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
favages  only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Scnfible 
that  the  happi  neis  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  The  mind 
dwells  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of  modern  hifto- 
ry;  and  feels  ibme  kind  of  compenfation  for  the 
difgud,  horror,  or  melancholy,  which  the  whole 
of  it,  but  particularly  the  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean fettlements  in  Ahierica  infpires.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  feen  thefe  barbarians  depopulating 
the  country  before  they  took  pofleflion  of  it,  and 
laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cultivated.  It 
IS  time  to  obierve  the  dawnings  of  reafon,  happi- 
nefs  and  humanity  rifing  from  among  the  ruins  of 
a  hemifphere,  which  ftili  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all 
its  people,  civilized  as  we41  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legidator  made  toleration  the  ba- 
fis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  ftate  employments. 
But  he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoke  the  fu- 
premc  being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 
eflablifhed  a  reigning  church  in  Penfylvania,  nor- 
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cufied  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub-  B  o  o  & 
licworfliip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend  xvili« 
them. 

Desirous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  he  vefted 
in  bis  family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  go- 
vernor of  the  colony ;  but  he  >ordained  that  no 
profits  fliould  be  annexed  to  his  employment,  ex« 
cq)t  fuch  as  were  voluntarily  granted  ;  and  that  he 
ihouki  have  no  authority  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the  citizens 
who  had.  an  tntereft  in  the  law,  by  having  one  rnr 
the  ofaged  of  it,  were  to  be  electors  and  might  be 
cbofcn.  To  avoid  as  much  as  polTible  every  kind 
of  corruption,  it  was  ordained  that  the  reprefen- 
tatives  Ihoutd  be  chofen  by  fuffrages  privately 
given.  To  eftabliih  a  law,  a  plurality  of  voices 
was  fufficient ;  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was 
necefftry  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was 
certainly  more  like  a  free  gift  than  a  fubfidy  dc* 
manded  by  government;  but  was  it  pollible  to 
grant  lefi  indulgences  to  men  who  were  come  fo 
fat  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Peon.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
couW  afford  to  pay  430  livrcs  *  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  tor  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  bis  children  above  flxteen  years  x)]d,  and 
each  of  his  fervants  fifty  acre^  of  land,  for  the  an- 
nual quit  rent  of  one  fol,  ten  deniers  and  a  half-}- 
per  acre. 

To 
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BOOK  To  fix  thcfe  properties  for  ever  he  eftabli(btd 
XVIII.  tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre* 
fcrvation  of  property.  But  it  is  not  protefting  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  ar^s  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them  purcbafe  the  decree  of  juftice  chat 
iecures  chem :  jfbr  vi  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  pare  with  fome  of  his  property  in  order  to 
l^eure  the  reft  i  and  law,  when  protracted,  exhaufts 
the  very  treafures  it  (hould  preferve,  and  the  pro* 
percy  it  fti9uld  defend.  Left  any  perlbns  (hould 
be  found  whofe  incereft  it  might  be  to  encourage 
or  prolong  law-fuits^  he  forbad  u/ider  very  ftrift 
*  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  admi* 
niftration  of  juftice^  to  receive  any  falary  or  grati* 
fication  wbatlbever.  Aod  further,  every  dtftriA 
was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbkratons,  whole  bu« 
finefs  it  was  to  endeavour  to;preveQC,  and  accom- 
ii>odate  aay  difputes  that  otight.happen,  before 
they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attentioo  ^o  prevent  law.-fuits  fprang  fcom 
the  defire  of  piwireating  crimes.  AU  the  laws^ 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  pjunifh,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  id leneis.  It  was  enaded  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a  profeflion,  itf,  his  condition  be 
what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  fccured  the  poor  man  a  fubfiftence,  fur* 
ni(hed  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againft  every 
rcverfe  of  fortune,  prcferved  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  remem- 
brance 
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tmnce  his  original  deftination,  which  is  that  of  boo  k. 
labour,  etihcr  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.  miu 

Sucii  primary  inftitutions  would  be  n^ceflarily  ^ 
prodaAive  of  an  excellent  legiflation;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  advantages  of  that  eftabliflied  by  . 
Penn,  were  ounifefted  in  the  rapid  and  continued 
profpcrity  of  Penfylvaoia,  which,  without  either 
wars,  conqucfts,  Itruggles,  or  any  of  thofe  revo* 
hidoBs  which  attrad  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  foon 
CKcited  (he  admiratbn  of  cbe  whole  univerle.  lu 
nqghbovrs,  Aocwidiftaftdiog their  favage  (lace,  were 
foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  manoers,  and  dip- 
taiK  nations,  ootwithftanduig  chieir  corruption^ 
paid  homage  «o  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted  £t> 
fixchofe  heroic  days  of  aotiiquity  realized,  which 
Europcaa  natnners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every 
oneto  confider  as  entirely  fabulous. 

PxvsYLTANi A  is  xkfcnded  on  the  eaft  by  the  ProTpentf 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jcr-^J^"^^' 
fey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Indians  i  on  all  fides  by  friends, 
and  within  kfelf  by  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants. 
ks  coafts,  which  are  at  firft  very  narrow,  extend 
gradually  M  lao'miles,  and  the  breadth  of  it, 
which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and 
cokure,  already  comprehends  145  miles.   Thc£ky 
of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and  the  climate 
naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been  rendered  Hill 
niore  lb  by  cukivation;  the  waters  equally  falu- 
brious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a  bed  of  rock 
or  fand ;  and  the  year  is  tempered  by  the  regular 

return 
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BOOK  return  of  the  fcafons.  Winter,  which  begins  in 
xviif.  the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end  of  March. 
As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds  or  fogs, 
the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking,  moderate  •,  feme- 
times,  however,  Iharp  enough  to  freeze  the  largcft 
rivers  in  a  night's  time.  This  change,  which  is 
as  fhort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  occafioned  by  .the 
north-weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada.  The  fpring  is  ufliered  in  by 
foft  rains  and  a  gentle  heat,  which  increafes  gra« 
dually  till  the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the 
dog-days  would  be  infupportable  were  it  not  for 
the  rcfrefhing  breezes  of  the  fouth-weft  wind  ^  but 
this  relief,  though  pretty  conftant,  fometimes  ex- 
pofes  the  inhabitants  to  hurricanes  that  blow  down 
whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpe** 
cially  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  fea,  where  they 
are  moft  violent.  The  three  autumnal  months 
;ire  commonly  attended  with  no  other  inconve- 
nience but  that  of  being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  iis  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.  The  foil  in  ibme  places 
conlifts  of  a  yellow  and  hhtk  fand,  in  others  it  is 
gravelly  and  (bmetime s  it  is  a  greyifli  a(h*colour  up* 
on  aftony  bottom  ;  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  rich 
rarth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets,  which  inter- 
fering it  in  all  diredions,  contribute  more  to  the 
fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 
When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  coun* 
try,  they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building 
and  iron  mines.    In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting 

down 
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idown  the  tree?,  wd  jckaring  the  ground^  they  book 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a  great  variety  xviii. 
of  fruity  planutiOns.of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds  ^     v     ■' 
of  vegeublcs^  e^ry  rori:  of  grain,  and  efpecially 
/yrand  maize ;  -which  a  happy  experience  had 
ihewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate% 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  fuch 
vigour  4nd  fucceis  as  excited  the  aftoni(hment  of 
all  nations* 

.  Faoftf  whence  could  arife  this  exiraordinary 
profperity  ?  Fron>  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
vhich  have  attraded  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans  into  that 
country.  It  has  b^eo  the  joint  work  of  Quakers, 
Anabapifts,  members  of  the  church  of  England^ 
Methodifts,  Prelbyteriaos,  Moravians,  Lutherans 
find  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  (c&s  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of 
the  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a  Germany 
who,  weary  of  the  world^  retired  to  an  agreeable 
folitude^ within  fifty  miks  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  . 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfeif  up  to  con- 
templation. Curiofuy  brought:  feveral  of  his  coun<* 
tryojen  to  vilit  his  retreiat,  and  by  degrees  his 
pious,  iimple  and  peaceable  manners  induced 
ihem  to  fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  called  Eupbfatesy  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ufcd  to  fiog  pfalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  riven 

Vot-  V.  R  '  This. 
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BOOK  This  licrie  ctcy  forms  a  trbngle,  tte  o^tfide^iaf 
icvni.  which  are  ixjird^ned  with  noulberry  and  «f3{)le«>tttes^ 
planted  with  Fegulftrity.  l-ti  tliid  lAiMk  4tf  iht 
town  is  a  very  toi^e  orchard,  Mdb^i^th  Ae  ov^ 
ichird  and  chtfe  T|ro:ges  of  trtos  are  iMHiftSt  bBOt 
x>f  wood,  three  ft^rics  high,  mh^n  t^ety  DOiAtskr 
ds  left  CO  enjoy  the  pfeafuit^  ^  tM  ftHrdikatiba^ 
i^iEhout  dift\irbi»7€e.  Thefe  <:0i7enn>pktive  tnen 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  tH ;  Atif 
territory  is  ^out  250  acres  iii  eia^nt,  th^  Itoun- 
^(biries  of  which  at^  ftiopkedby  i  yi^v^r,  a  fitct  of 
il9gnaDed  waiter,  and  a  mfouhMA  toMei^d  inA 
xrees^ 

The  Jn6n  andwiMitn  Ki^  in  feparate  quarts 
of  the  >city.  They  nevel*  fee  cixM  briier  bw  at 
places  of  worfhip^  nor  ar-e  there  any  afl^mUies  olf 
any  kind  but  for  public  bufinefs.  Their  life  is 
ipeoc  in  iaJDOur^  prty^  and  fleefp.  Twice  cviery 
day  and  night  diey  are  called  fotch  from  their 
pells  to  attend  (fivine  fervior.  Lileft  l#e  Mttho^ 
ditU  and  Quakers,  revery  hidividMal  aYnong  shem 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  htt  ehiak^  himftlf 
infpired.  The  favourite  fubjefts  oki  whiok  cfaey 
difcovrfe  10  thctr  aflemblies^  are  ibumilityi  «em. 
perance,  challity,  and  tJie  other  chriiftian  viitue^. 
T6ey  aever  violate  that  day  of  repofe*  whidi  ail 
orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  nrach 
delight  la.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a  paradiit } 
but  rejeS  the  eternity  of  futore  puniflitM^nts. 
They  abhor  the  doftrine  of  original  fin  as  ai)  im- 
pious blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 

is 
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hdevtre  CO  man  ippear^  to  them  injurious  tb  thfci  o  o  k 
diviirity.  A«  chey  do  not  aIK>^  md-it  tt>iny  bot  ivifi. 
Toluntiarf  wo^ks^  they  only  ^ttimifter  btptifhi  to 
tfae  adolr.  At  the  fame  time  tbey  thimk  i>a^tirih 
h  efientially  oeccfiSry  to  (xlvmotii  that  they  mi- 
gine  the  fouls  of  cfariftians  m  atother  ^cdld  aVe 
employed  is  converting  thoib  who  have  not  died 
-tfhder  the  hw  of  the  gofpei. 

StilL  nDdre  diflncerefled  tfian  the  Qpakerj* 
they  neter  allow  tfaenrfek^s  any  law-faits.  Ont 
may  cheats  rbb  and  abofe  them  withoat  evier  be- 
iitg  espoM  to  any  retaliation^  or  even  any  ^onr- 
phnnt  frofn  theth.  Religion  has  the  fame  effed  on 
them  that  pbilofopliy  bad  tipon  the  Scoks;  rt 
makM  tbem'  infftfrffMt  ta  eVbfy  kind  df  infult. 

Htytmt^b  cati  hft  plainer  than  their  drefS.  16 
wifycer^  it  i^  a(  lo*g  white  gown,  fr6na  whenci 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  fcrves  ihfteaid  of  a  bar, 
a  coaf  fe  fkitti  thick  ftioti^  a6d  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  \h  fumoier,  U,  that  !iAen  is 
Qfcd  itifMad  of  wdoHen.  The  women  ai'e  drelRcd 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  fhey  have  n6 
bftebbes* 

Tniia  commott  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tabkSy  not  becauf<i  it  h  unlawfbl  to  eat  ^ny  6ther, 
but!  becaufe  chat  kind*  6f  abft'in^itce  is  l6oked  upoii 
as  more  conforrhable  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity 
wbkh  has  an  averfion  fof  blood.  Edch  indtvidaal 
follows  with  chearfulnefs  the  branch  of  bufinef^  aU 
totted  to  him.  The  prodtice  of  all  their  labours  is 
depoficcd  in  a  common  ftock,  in'  order  to  fupply' 
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B  o  o  K  the  neccflitics  of  every  one.  This  union  ofinJ- 
XVIII.  duftry  has  not  only  cAabliftied  agriculture,  manu- 
fadures,  and  all  the  arts. neceflary  for  the  fupporc 
of  this  little  fociety,  but  hath  alfo  fuppUed  for  the 
purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperfluities  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  fepaiate  at  Euphra- 
tes, the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifb- 
ly  renounce  matrimony :  but  thofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpbfed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form  an 
eftabiifliment  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported 
at  the  public  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into 
the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother  country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and  in  proctfs  of  time  would  become 
either  favages  or  libertines. 

The  moft  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
mod  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  fe(5ls  eflablifhed  in 
Penfylvania,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the  fame 
church,  they  all  love  and  cheri(h  one  another  as 
^ children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have  always 
continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this  delight- 
ful  harmony  mud  be  attributed  more  particularly 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  iy6&^is  popula- 
tion amounted  to   150,00c  white  people.     The 

number 
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Dumber  muft  have  been  confiderably  increafed  b  o  o  K 
iioce  that  period,  having  doubled  every  fifteen  xvill. 
years,  according  to  .  Mr.  Franklin's  calculations. 
There  were  thirty  thoufand  blacks  in  the  pro- 
vince, who  chough  they  met  with  lefs  ill  ufage 
in  this  province  than  in  the  others,  were  ftiil  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  A  circumftance,  however,  not 
eafily  believed  is,  that  the  fubjeftion  of  the  ne- 
groes has  not  corrupted  the  morals  of  their  maf. 
ters ;  their  manners  are  ftill  pure,  and  even  auf* 
tere,  in  Penfylvania.  Is  this  lingular  advantage 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  reli- 
gion, the  emulation  conftantly  fubfifting  between 
the  diflFerent  ieAs  or  to  fome  other  particular 
caufe  ?  Let  the  reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Penfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
Iboner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner 
ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate  feemsl 
on  the  one  hand  to  haflen  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, its  inconftancy  weakens  them  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature  of  tlief 
(ky  is  more  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes  changes 
five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

As  however  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dan- 
gerous influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  deftroy 
the  harvefts,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an 
univerfal  appearance  of  eafe.  The  ©economy  which 
is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penfylvania,  does 
not  prevent  both  fexes  from  being  well  cloathcd ; 
and  their  food  is  ftill  preferable  in  its  kind  to  thefr 

R  ^  cloaihing 
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BOOK  cloathing.  The  families,  whole  circumflances  ace 
xviii.^^he  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them  brcac^  meat,  cy- 
der, bieer  wd  f  um*  A  very  great  i^ucDhcr  ar^  abfe 
to  affor4  Vf  dflok  c;)Aftanti)E.  Freoch  ud  Spaniih 
wines,  puio^h  ^nd  even  liquors  of  a  higher  pdcc. 
The  ^bufe  of  (befe  ftrojpg  drinks  k  kla  frequeoa 
than  iq  oth^r  pl^xs»  bui  is  not  wither  ex-* 
ample. 

Th9  ple^Ong  view  of  this  abundance  is  newp 
difl:urhe4  by  xh^  mjclaocholy  ippearanoeof  pQver^ 
ty«  There  are  no  popr  in  aj(t  fenljflvafii^.  Att 
tbof)e  wbpfe  birth  or  (ortun«  h/^ve  kft  them  wkhn 
put  refpjurces  aire  fuiubly  provided  for  out  o(  thc^ 
public  treaf^ry.  The  fpij-if  of  ben<yo}j?Dce  is.  can-s 
ried  AUl  further,  and  is  extended  even  t9  the  m9tk 
engaging  bofpitality.  A  traveller  is  wplfroixi^  to 
flop  in  anjr  place,^  without  the  aj>pr£henfipps  of 
giving  the  lead  une^fy  icnfatipnt  e}^ept  xh^  of 
regret  for  his  deparCA-ifi?, 

The  happinpfs  QJ[^  thfi  colmy  is  cot  difturbcd 
by  the  opprcffivc  burden  of  taxes.  In  176^,  they 
did  npc  amount  to  more  than  2.^0,140  liyres^ 
^/loft  of  them,  even  thofe  that  were  dcfigned  la 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ccafe  in  1722.. 
If  the  people  did  nop  experieoce  this  aikvia^icA  at 
that  pcriodp  it  was  owing  to  the  irr^xpiiqns  of  the 
fayages^  vvhich  b^d  Qcqai^oped  c;ctraor4inary;  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inqoaveni?oi:e  woul^  not 
have  beeji  attended  tp,  if  Pe,on*s  family  couli} 
have  becii  prevailed  upon  to,  contribute,  to^  thq 
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public  f  jg^^eoces*.  ia  proportion  la  ibe  rcTcnue  they  book 
obMii&oxi)  the  pTOvinco:  c^circumibDice  rc^uirecl  xviii. 
by  the  idbabitants^  and  wbich;  in  equity  tbey  ought 

T^t  Fcnfyivmitm^.  happy  pofl^ors^  and  peace-^ 
^bfe  IfnMCa  of  a^^onnury  thac  ufudly  renders  them: 
iweatyi  tP  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out 
»» i^  wrc  nm.  roftmiiwd  by  ftar  from:  the  pro- 
pagviflQ:  of  ilsifir  fpecies;.  There  is  hardly  an  un* 
QHffri^d  pj^riSia  ta  br  oet  mth  in  the  country. 
Miirrvigf)  r^  th^  more  happy  md  the  noore  reve- 
KQ(4^  1^  it  ^  the  freedom  a&  weU;  as  the  fan£l:ity 
^  it  dfipmdfl^  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties :  theyi 
chqfe  cHc  h^y^raod.  the  prieft  rather  as  witnefTes^ 
than  as  the  noeans  to  cement  their  engagement.. 
yihtMf«tm^hYfM:mect  with  any  oppof}tjon» 
dicy  got  off  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
MktB<|  his  miftiiefS)  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre*- 
fisni  cbcnift}v«9  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the 
girt; declares  ftic  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  ancf 
Umthcyan-oome  to  be  married.  So  folcmn  an 
a^pqwvt  eannot  be  rejefted,  nor  has  an]^  perfon  ar 
n^  to  give  them:  atny  moleftation.  }n  all  other 
cafes^  patemd  authority  is  exceflive.  The  head 
ef  a*  faa>ily,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  iblifais  children" to  his-  creditors;  a  punifliment 
ene  fhould  imagine  very  fuffieient  to.  induce  an  af* 
ftfHonate  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year's  fervicc  a  debt  of  120  li- 
VitS|  lofols^i  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
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B  o  o  K  af e  obliged  to  fcr ve  till  rhey  are  one  and  twenty, 
otyin.  in  order  to  pay  off  135  livres*.  This  is  an  image 
of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the  eaft. 

Though  there  are  fevecal  viUag^s,  and  even 
fome  cities  rn  the  colony,  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families*  Every  proprietor;  of  land  has  his 
houfe  tn  the  midft  of  a  large  plantation  entirety 
furrounded  with  qutckfet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  efFcft,  and  (lil^ 
kfs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  dlla 
few  months^  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth.^ 

.  All  the  pomp  of  religion  ieems  to  be  rifcnci 
for  the  laft  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  Ihuc 
up  in  the  grave  for  even  As  foon  as  any  perfon 
is  dead  in  the  country^  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next. to  theirs, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a  diftance.  Every  family  &nda  at  leaft  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in 
they  are  prefcnted  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  aflembly  is. complete,  the  corpfc  is  carried  to 
the  burying  ground  belonging  to  his  left,  or  if 
that  fbould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  00 

horfc- 

^  ^U«i8s«  id»  i. 
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horicback,  who  obferve  a  continual  fUencc,  and  book 
have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the  xviii. 
melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.     One  fingu-  ^      ^     *' 
lar  circumstance  is,  that  the  Penfylvanians  who  are 
the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during  their  lives, 
iecm  to  forget  this  cbarader  of  modefty  at  their 
deaths.     They  are  all  defirous  that  the  poor  re- 
mains  of  their  fhort  lives  (hould  be  attended  with 
a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank  or  for- 
tune. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation  that  plain  and  virtu*  ^ 
ous  people,  even  thole  that  are  favage  and  poor, 
pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of  their  fune- 
tals.  Tbe  reafon  is,  that  they  look  upon  .thefe 
laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors,  and  the  du- 
ties themfclves  as  fo  many  diftin£t  proofs  of  thac 
principle  of  love,  which  is  very  (Irong  in  private 
families  while  they  are  in^a  (late  neareft  to  that  of 
nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man  himfelf  wiio  exafts 
thefe  honours  ;  his  parents,  his  wife,  his.  children 
voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  aflies  of  a  hufband 
and  father  that  has  deferved  to  be  lamented. 
Thefe  ceremonies  have  always  more  numerous  at- 
tendants in  fmall  focieties  than  in  larger  ones,  be* 
caufe  though  there  are  fewer  families  upop  tHb 
whole,  the  number  of  individuals  there  is  much 
larger,  and  all  the  ties  that  cqnnefl  them  with  each 
other  are  much  ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate 
union  has  been  the  reaibn  why  fo  many  fmall  nati* 
ons  have  overcome  larger  ones  >  it  drove  Xerxes 

and 
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B  o o  KUd  tbc  PerfiaDS  out  of  Greece^  and  it  wiM  {omc 
XVIII*  time  or  other  expel  dM  Frenah  firom  CooGcst 

BtfT  from  whence  does  Ptnfylvana  get  theart}^ 
des  neceflary  for  her  own  cooffiiiDption^  and  in 
vhat  manner  docs  ihe  contrhie  tx>  be  abondantly^ 
furaifhed  with  thecn  i  With  the  fl»  aad>  hemp^ 
that  is  produced  at  bome^  and  the  cotton  flie  pr<K 
cures  from  South  Americft,  flie  fabricates  ^  gi^ar 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens  ^  and  w^^h  the  woot 
that  comes  from  Europe  (he  manufa£tures  man]? 
coarfe  cloathsv  Whatever  her  own  mdufttfy  iis  not 
able  to  fupnilh)  fiie  purchafes  with  the  produce  oi^ 
her  territory.  Her  (hips^  carry  over  to  the  Ei^g** 
liih,  French,  Dutch,  and  DaniOi  iftands,  bifcoic, 
flour,  butter,  cheefe^  tallow,  vegecables,  iruits^ 
£dt  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and;  all  forts  o£  wood  fbv 
building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  cofee,  brandy  and 
oioney  received  in  exchange,  are  fib  enany  inatft- 
rials  for  a  frelh  commerce  with  the  motiier  counn 
try,  and  with  other  European  nations  as  weU  as 
with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  ibe 
Canaries,  Spain^  and  Portugal,  openj  an  advaman 
geous  market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Bonfyti»r 
iriat  whic^;  they  purchafe  with  wine-  and  ptifins.* 
The  mother  country  receives  from  Pcnfylvadia  iroot 
flsse,  leather^  furs,  linfced  o«i,.  ma(U  and  T^uih 
for  which  it  oeturAS;  threads  wooU  6nf^d<NEh$>  V^k 
hiQi  and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  odfhsr  arti? 
des  of  luxury  or  neeeffity^  But  as  England  fcih 
a  greater  quantity  of  merchiandife  to  the  coloi^ 
than  ibe  purchafes  from  it,  (he  may  be  confidcrcd 

as 
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as  a  gulph  in  wJiich,  al*]  th^fyocit  Plcnfyivaniahaf-^o  as 
dn«o  fiQuiv  tlie  odiec  patn%  of.  tbe  wodd,  is  k>ft^  In  xv^»ii« 
1723,  England  fcnt  over  goods  to  Pcnfylvaniaon^^-"""v-'~' 
If  ID  tiie  valu^  d  250,000  livrefi  * ;  at  pvcfeut  (he 
fiirajfliea  IQ  the  aroossne  of  10,000,000-)-.'  It  i« 
koppSbk  that  the  ookduflts  (bould  pay  fi>  confi-^ 
derahitf  a  fum,  evAn  though  they  (hould  deprive 
themltfaRes  of  all  the  gpld  ch'^y  receive  frqax  other 
mrkeia ;  not'  will  tWy  6v«r  be  able  to  da  this, 
yI^Io  tb?  akariftg  of  theic  kads  requires  greaied 
^BHpft^St  %hm  the;  piodi^f >  will  eiubk  tfaeoi  to  an* 
fwer.  Our  colonies  which  enjoy  almoft  cificiufive. 
Ijr  i9am  bFitocbsf  of  U«de^  iuch  as  rice^  tobacco, 
and  indigo*  nraft  hAve  groivn*  rich  vecy  vapidly. 
Penfylvaaia  wJipfe  riches  afe  founded  on  agrkul* 
cure  and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks,  will  acquiro 
(hpm.  oioce  gradually  \  but  her  profperity  will  be 
filed  upon^  a  more  Rrxuk  and  permanent  bafi% 

Ir  a97  circun>)ftance  can  cetacd  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  for^ned.  Pe'no's  family, 
who  aie  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grane 
them  indifcrinainately.  in  all  parts,  and  in^  as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are-  required^  provided  they 
ait  paid  fifty  crowjis  j:  for  each  hundred  acres,  and 
diat  the  purchafers  agi^^e  tp  give  an  unnual  rent  of 
about  one  fol  §.  The  conftquence  of  this  is,  that 
the  pcovince  wants  that  fort  of  CQnneAion  which  is 
fi>.neceflary.  in  all  eftabliflimcntS)  and  that  the  feat* 

tcred 

S  About  one  halfpenay. 
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BOOK  t^rcd  inhabitants  eafily  become  the  prey  of  the 
XVIII.  mofl:  inflgnificant  enemy  that  ventures  to  attack 
them. 

Th£RE  are  difFerent  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntTman  will  fettle  in  the  midfl*  of  a  foreft,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neared  neighbours  aflift  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another :  and  this  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  alfiftance,  a 
garden  or  a  field,  fufficicnt  to  fubfiH  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  firft  labours  are  finilhed, 
fome  more  adive '  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
mother  country.  They  indemnify  the  huntfman 
for  his  labour,  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  They  build  more  commodious 
habitations^  and  clear  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
new  world  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  it 

T 

by  perfecution,  complete  thelefettlements  that  arc 
as  yet  unfinifhed.  The  firft  and  fecond  order  of 
planters  remove  into  other  parts,  with  a  more  con- 
(^derable  dock  for' carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firft. 

The  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  va- 
lued at  25,000  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred 
Ihips,  and  fits  out  about  an  eoual  number.    1  h^y 

all 
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all  io  general  coriae  into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  b  6  o  K 
capital^  from  whence  they  arc  alfo  difpatched.  xviii. 

This  famous  city,  whofe  very  name  recalls  eve-* 
ry  humane  feeling,  is  (ituated  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120 
miles  from  the  Tea.  Penn,  who  deftined  it  for  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one 
mile  in  breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the 
rivers,  but  its  population  has  proved  infufiicient 
to  cover  this  extent  6f  ground.  Hitherto  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon  •,  but 
without  giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflator,  or 
deviating  from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are 
highly  proper.  Philadelphia  mud  become  the  moit 
coofiderable  city  of  America,  becaufe  the  colony 
mud  neceflfarily  improve  greatly,  and  its  pro- 
duftions  muft  pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  regu- 
lar, are  in  general  fifty  feet:  broad  ;  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  are  a  hundred.  On  each  fide  of  them  there 
are  foot-paths  defended  by  pofts,  placed  at  diffe- 
rent diftances.  The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  its 
garden  and  orchard,  are  <ommon]y  two  (lories 
high,  and  are  built  either  of  brick,  or  of  a  kind 
of  foft  ftonc,  which  grows  ^hard  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air.  Till  vci:y  lately  the  walls  had  but  lit- 
tle thicknefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  intended  to 
fupport,a  covering  of  a  very  light  kind  of  wood. 
Since  the  difcovery  of  flate  quarries,  the  walls 
have  acquired  a  folidity  proportioned  to  the  weight 

of 
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it  o  o  K  of  the  mw  rooft.  The  prtfsht  boildmgs  have  M- 
xvilifc  ceivdd  an  a;dditi6nal  decoration  from  4  Uifld  df 
marble  of  dtfFerent  cotour^  which  is  fmUnd  about 
a  mil6  out  of  the  tdwn.  Of  this^  tables^  cbimnqr- 
pieces^  and  other  hoofliold  fomituns  are  thadtt ; 
befides  which  it  is  become  a  prttty  confideriibte 
articlfc  of  icomnkerce  with  the  gfeUeft  pari  0f 
'America. 

Thisb  valuable  mtfteriak  could  tibt  hkve  ^ih 
f<Kind  in  commoki  in  the  hoUfei^  unkfe  th6y  biJ 
been  iaviflied  in  the  churches.  Eirery  feft  hai  ift 
own  chorch^  and  fomt  of  thetn  hi^e  iererd.  Bat 
there  are  a  pretC]f^  cMfiderabic  ndmbcr  of  oitiaval^ 
who  have  neither  churtheS)  ptiefts,  nor  any  pab> 
lie  form  of  worfliip,  and  who  are  Atll  h^pp^y  hv^ 
mane  and  virtuous. 

The  town-houfe  is  a  buihiing  hek)  in  as  much 
veneration,  though  not  fe  ihuch  frequented  as  the 
churches.  It  is  coitftriided  with  the  greateft 
magnificence.  There  the  legiflators  of  the  cfdloliy 
ailcmble  every  year,  and  mbre  frequently  if  M- 
ceflary,  to  fettle  every  thing  i'elative  to  public  bu« 

fincfs.     All  matters  debated  in  this  afiembhr  are 

• 

fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  M 
difcufled  by  its  feprtfentatives.  Next  to  the  MWii 
houfe  is  a  mdft  elegant  library^  formed  hi  1741 
under  the  card  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  jUkI 
confiding  of  the  beft  Engliih,  French  and  LsQH 
authors,  h  h  only  open  to  the  public  on  Sstur^ 
days.  The  founders  have  free  accefs  td  it  cb<^ 
whole  year.     Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of 

the 
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deteokst  nod  «  ftfrfeh  if  they  4re  not  returned  book 
m  1  Aaced  time.  This  litole  fund,  which  is  con*'  xviii. 
Aaotly  accuvrnd^cing)  is  app!<opriatcd  td  the  in- 
citafe  of  khe  fibrary,  to  vHch  hare  been  lately  ad« 
ded,  in  order  to  make  h  nooce  ufeful,  forae  ma- 
tkmatical  and  phiiofatphical  ihftrumoiikts^  with  1 
ivtry  fine  cabtiiet  of  Jiat viral  hUlory. 

The  coUege^  ¥rhich  is  attended  to  prepare  the 
toind  far  the  attaiaoient  of  idl  the  fcienccs,  was 
{raoded  n  1749*  At  fiilt,  it  only  initiated  the 
youth  in  the  BeUes  Lettres»  In  1764,  a  dafs  of 
mediciiie  was  cftafoliihed  there.  Knowledge  of 
nery  kfind,  and  mafbers  in  erery  fcieitce  will  tn- 
peafe^  in  jM-oportion  as  the  kndsi  which  are  be- 
owe  liictr  patrimony,  fiiall  yield  a  greater  pro«- 
duoa  if  ever  defpodfoi^  foperftition  or  war 
ihould  plunge  Europe  again  int6  chat  (bate  of  bar« 
biri&i  out  0f  whkh  philoiephy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it»  the  facred  6re  will  be  kept  alive  ia 
Philadelphia),  and  came  from  thente  to  enlighten 
tbeworkt 

This  city  is  amply  ilipplied  with  every  affiftiince 
hamjA  nature  can  require^  and  with  ail  the  re- 
iiwrees  ioduftry  can  n^ake  uie  of.  Its  keys^  the 
principa}  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide^  pre* 
ient  a  fuue  of  convenient  warehouies  and  docks 
i^genioisflf  <:ontrivcd  for  fliipbuikling.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  cons  may  land  there  without  any  dif« 
ficulty,  except  in  times  of  frdft.  There  is  taken 
OB  board  the  mcrchandiife  which  has  either  been 
bought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  <^ 

car- 
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BOOK  carried  along  better  roads  than' are  to  be  met  with 
at VIII.  in  inoft  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  new  nvorld,  thaa 
among  the  moft  ancient  nations  of  the  old. 

It  is  impoifible  to  determine  precifcly  the  popu^ 
lation  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exa^nefs,  and  there  are  federal 
fc&s  who  do  not  chriflen  their  children*  It  ap- 
pears a  fa6l,  however,  that  in  1766  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants.  As  moft  of^  them  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  fale  of  the  produ6tions  of  the  colonyi 
and  in  fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from 
abroad,  their  fortunes  mud  neceflarily  be  very 
confiderable  -,  and  they  mud  increafe  fiill  furthcfi 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  couo^ 
try  where  not  above  one  lixth  of  the  land  has  hi* 
therto  been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcaftle  and  the 
other  cities  of  Pcnfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The 
whole  country  is  equally  without  defence.  This 
is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  always  maintained  the  princi- 
pal influence  in  the  public  deliberations,  though 
they  do  not  form  above  one  third  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.  Theie  fcAaries  cannot 
be  too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  modef- 
ty,  probity,  love  of  labour  and  benevolence.  One 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe  their  legi- 
flation  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  foun- 
ders of  the  colony  eftablilhed  that  civil  fecuncy 

which 
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irhrch  protcfts  one  citizen  from  another,  they  book. 
ftould  al(b  have  ellabliflied  that  political  fccuricy,  xvLil. 
which  prorcdscne  ftate  from  the  encroachments  of 
another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems 
to  have  done  nothing  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
lion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  any  enemies,  was  to  fuppofc  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  fliould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile 
the  ftri&mrfs  of  the  gofpel  maxims  by  which  the 
Quakers  arc  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations  either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  which 
maintain  a  continual  ftate  of  war  between  allchrifti- 
an  nations.  Befides,  what  could  the  French  or  Spa- 
niards do  if  they  were  to  enter  Penfylvania  fword 
in  hand  ?  Unlefs  they  mafTacred  in  the  fpace  of  a 
night  or  a  day's  tim^  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  totally  to 
extirpate  the   race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
jneii.     Violence  has  its  boundaries  in  its  very  ex- 
cels I  it  is  confumed   and  exringui(hed,  as  the  fire 
in  the  aihes  that  feed  it.     But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  prun- 
ing knife.     The  ambitious  (land  in  need  of  num- 
bers to  execute  their  fanguinary  projeAs.    But  the 
Vol.  V.  *      S  '       Quaker,^ 
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BOOK  Quaker,  who  is  a  good  maff,  waqts  onlf  4  brptbcf 
XVI II.  from  whom  he  may  receive,  or  to  whqai  he  mfj 
give  aflTiQance.  L^t  thei)  the  warlike  oatioQs,  kf 
people  who  are  either  (laves  or  tyrants,  ^o  intp 
Penfylvania ;  there  they  will  find  all  ayepiies  opjcp 
to  them,  all  property  at  their  difppfal  %  npt  a  fin- 
gle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchant^  ^nd  far- 
mers. But  if  thefe  inhabitants  are  tprm.en,ted,  rc- 
ftrained  or  opprefled,  they  will  fly,  wd  Wye  tbcif 
lands  uncultivated,  their  manufad.urps  deftroyed^ 
and  their  warchoufcs  empty.  They  wijl  pultivate, 
and  fpread  population  in  fpjne  new  land;  tbry 
will  go  round  the  world,  and  periih  in  their  piOr 
grefs,  rather  than  turn  their  armsagainft  theifpur- 
fuers,  or  fubniit  to  bear  the  yoke.  Their  eBCr 
mies  will  have  only  gained  the  hatred  of  niankind} 
and  the  execration  of  pofterity. 

It  is  upon  this  view  of  things  and  onthisforc: 
fight,  that  the  Penfylvanians  found  the  opinion  of 
their  future  fecurity.  At  prefent  they  hsivc  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  country  that  lies  behind  them,  fincc 
the  French  have  loll  Canada ;  and  the  flanks  of 
the  colony  are  fufEciently  defended  by  the  Engr 
li(h  fcttlements.  Befides,  as  they  do  not  perceive 
that  the  mod  warlike  ftates  are  the  mpft  pcroia; 
ncnt ;  that  miftruft,  which  is  ever  upon  its  guard^ 
makes  men  reft  with  greater  tranquillity  ;  or  that 
there  can  be  any  fatisfaftionin  the  poflcflSonof  any 

thing  that  is  kept  withfuch  apprehenfionsj  they  en- 
joy the  prtfent  moment,  without  any  concern  for  the 

future.   Perhaps  coo,  they  may  think  ihemfclves  fo- 

cuced 
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cured  by  thofe  very  precautions  that  arc  tnkcq  in  b  o  o  K 
the  colonies  that  furround  them.     One  of  the  bar-   xvtii. 
ricrs  or  bulwarks  that  prei'erves  Pcnlylvaria  froni  a  ^""""V"^^ 
maritime  invafion  to  which  it   is  expofcd,  is  Vir- 
ginia. 
Virginia,  which  was  intended  to  denote 'all  Wretched 

AX* 

that  cxtenfivc  fpace  which  the  Englilh  propofed  to  vuginiaat 
occupy  in.  the  coDtinent  of  North- America,  is  at[5*^j|j.nt^^' 
prefent  confined  within  much  narrower  limits.  Ic 
now  comprehends  only  that  country,  which  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland  •,  to  the  fouih 
by  Carolina )  to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This 
traft  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
Md  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  Engli(h  landed  at  Virginia  in  1606;  and 
their  firft  fettkment  was  James- Town.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  objcA  that  firft  prefented  itfelf  to  them 
was  a  rivulet,  which,  iffuing  from  a  fand-baiik, 
carried  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  talc,  which 
glittered  ac  the  bottom  of  a  clear  and  running 
water.  In  an  age  when  gold  and  filver  mines 
were  the  only  objeAs  of  mens  rcfearches,  this  dei- 
picable  fobftance  was  immediately  taken  for 
filver.  The  firft  and  only  employment  of  the  new 
colonifts  was  to  colled  it;  and  the  illufion  was 
carried  fo  far,  that  two  ftiips  which  arrived  there 
with  neceflkries  were  fent  home  fo  fully  frci;j,htrd 
with  ihefc  imaginary  riches,  that  there  fcarce  re- 
mained any  room  for  a  few  f\irs.  As  long  as  the 
infatuation  lafted,  the  colonics  difdained  to  em- 
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L  J  u  K  ploy  themfclvs  in  clearing  the  lands  5  fo  that  a 
XV III  dreadful  famine  was  at  laft  the  confequencc  of  this 
foolKh  pride.  Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  ouc 
of  five  hundred  that  came  from  Europe.  Thefc 
few,  having  only  a  fortnight's  provifion  left,  were 
upon  the  poin:  of  embarking  for  Newfoundland, 
when  lord  Delaware  arrived  th^re  with  three  Ihips, 
a  frefh  colony  and  fupplies  of  all  kinds. 

H  J  STORY  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a  man  whofe  genius  r^ifcd  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftcdnclswas 
equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the  go^ 
vcrnnrvent  of  the  colony,  which  was  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  had  no  moiive  but  to  gratify  the  incli- 
nation a  virtuous  nhind  has  to  do  good,  and  tofe- 
cure  the  eftecnfi  of  poftcrity,  which  is  the  fecond 
reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfclf  totally 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as  he  aj> 
peared,  the  knowledge  of  his  charafter  procured 
him  univcrfal  refpeft.  He  firft  endeavoured  to 
^reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to  their  fatal  coun- 
try, to  conifortthem  in  their  fufFerings,  to  make 
them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  conclufion  of  them.  Af- 
ter this,  joining  the  firmnels  of  an  enlightened 
magifcrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a  good  father,  he 
taught  them  how  to  direflr  their  labours  to  an  ufe- 
ful  end.  Unfortunately  for  the  reviving  colony, 
Delaware*s  declining  health  foon  obliged  him  to 
retu  n  to  Euroj;e ;  but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his 
favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed  to  make  ufe  oi 

all  his  credit  and  intcrcft  at  court  to  fupport  ihenv. 
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The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrers,  a  b  o  o  K 
circuQ)flance  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppreflion  xviii. 
of  txclufive  privileges.  The  company  which  cx- 
crcifed  them  was  diflblved  upon  Charles  the  Brft's 
acceflioD  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  Vir- 
ginia was  under  the  immediate  dircflion  of  the 
crown, '  which  exadted  no  more  than  a  rent  of  2 
livrcs,  5  fols*  upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were 
cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonics  had  known  no  tr.ie 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wan- 
dered where  chance  direded  him,  or  fixed  himfelf 
in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  confuliing  any 
titles  or  agreements.  At  length,  boundaries  were 
afccrtained,  and  ihofe  who  had  been  fo  long  wan- 
derers, now  become  citizens,  had  determined  li- 

• 

niits  to  their  plantations.  The  eftablifhment  of 
this  firft  law  of  fociety  .changed  the  apj  earance  of 
ever  thing,  "New  buildings  arofe  on  every  fide* 
ami  were  furrounded  by  frtfii  plantations.  This 
adivity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprifing  mrn 
over  to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  fearch  of  for. 
tune,  or  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  compcnfa- 
tion  for  the  want  of  it.  The  memorable  troLbks 
that  produced  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  Fng- 
land  added  to  thefe  a  multitude  of  Royalids,  who 
^ent  thexc  with  a  refolution  to  wait  with  Berkley, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached 
to  king  Charles,  the  fate  of  that  dcferted  mo- 
narch.   Berkley  dill  continued  to  proted  them, 

S  3  cvcn^ 
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BOOK  even  after  the  king's  death  ;  but  fome  of  the  in- 
xvui.  habitants  either  brought  over  or  bribed^  and  fup* 
ported  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Protcftor.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream 
againil  his  will,  he  was^  at.  lead*,  amoag  tboTd 
whom  Charles  had  honoured  with  pofts  of  coo- 
iidence  and  rank,  the  lad  who  Submitted  eo 
Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  (hook  off  his  yoke. 
This  brave  man  was  fmking  under  the  oppreflioa 
of  the  »imes,  when  the  voice  of  tlie  people  re- 
called him  to  the  place  which  his  fucccflTor's  death 
haa  !e]t  vacant ;  but  far  from  yielding  to  tbelc 
fiattcrino  folllcitations,  he  declared  that  he  never 
woiild  Icrve  any  but  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
dethroned  monarch  Surh  an  example  of  magna- 
nimity, at  a  time  when  there  were  no  hopes  of  the 
rcfloration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people^  that 
Charles  the  lecond  was  proclaimed  in  Virgioia.  be- 
fore he  had  been  proclaimed  in  England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the 
benefit  from  fuch  a  flep  that  might  naturally  have 
been  expefted  from  it.  While  the  court,  on  one 
hand,  granted  to  rapacious  men  of  family  exorbi- 
tant privileges,  which  abforbed  the  property  of 
feveral  obfcure  colonics  \  the  parliamrnr,  on  the 
other,  laid  excefTive  taxes  upon  both  the  export! 
from  and  imports  to  Virginia.  This  double  op» 
preffion  ilopped  all  the  refources  and  difpelled  all 
the  hopes  of  the  colony  \  and  to  complete  its  mis« 

fortune) 
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fohupe^,  die  favageif,  ^kho  had  never  been  fuffi-  book 
ciindy  attended  to,  COok  thit  o^pdrtunity  to  re-  XVlil. 
Dcw  ihciif  incurfions  whh  i  fpirit  and  uniformity       "" 
of  dcfign  that  had  never  been  yet  known. 

Such  a  complication  of  A^is^rtuhes  drove  tlie? 
Virginians  to  d<ifpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol^  was  accuftd  of  wanting  fortitude 
to  rcfift  the  opprcflibhs  of  the  mother  country; 
arid  a£Hvity  to  repel  tfte  irruptions  of  the  favagcs,  * 
The  eyes-  of  all  wire  imrnediately  fixed  upon  Ba- 
con, a  youh^dfSeer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence 
and  intr<^pidrty,  of  aMf  infihuatlngdriporitlbn,  and' 
an  agreeable  perfoh.  They  chofe  him'  for  their 
general  lA  aH'  itr^gular  atid  tumuhuous  manner* 
Though  his  miUtary  fucccflfcs  might  have  juftificd 
this  prepbOKfffiot)  6f  the  licentious  multitude,  yet 
this  circumftante  did  not  prevent  iiie  governor  • 
from  declaring  Bacort'  a'  traitor  t6  his  country.  A 
fcAtcnce  fo  feVefe,  ahid   which   was  ill-cimed,  de- 

A  * 

termined  Bacort  to  alTume  a  power  by  force  which 
he  had  exercifed  peaceably  arid  without  oppontion 
for  fix  months.     His  death  put  a  (lop  to  all  his' 
projedsr.     The   malecdntents,    difuftitcd    by    the 
death  of  their  chief,  and  intimicJafted  by  the  troops 
which  were  coming  from  Europe,  were  induced 
to  fue  for   pardon,    which  was  readily  granted' 
them.     The  rebellion,    therefore,    was  attended 
with  no  bad  cOnfequences.     Mercy  infured  obe- 
dience; and    fincc  ihis   remarkable  crifis  the  hif- 
tory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account 
of  its  plantations. 

S  4  This 
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BOOK     This  great  eftablilhmcnt  was  governed  at  the 
XVIII.  firfl;  by  perlbns  placed  at  the  bead  ctf  it  by  the 
^^^^J^^  company.     Virginia  afterwards  engaged  the  at* 
mentof     tcntton  of  the  mother  country,  which  m  1620 
gave  it  a  regular  form  of  government,  compofed 
of  a^chicf,  a  council  and  deputies  from  each  coun- 
ty }  to  whofe  united  care  the  intercfts  of  the  pro- 
vince  were  commiued.     At  firft,  the  council  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  thf 
fame  room,  as  they  do  in  Scotland.    But  in  168^ 
they  divided,  and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber, 
in  imitation  of  the  parliament  of  England.    This 
cullom  has  been  continued  ever  (incc. 

The  governor,  who  Is  always  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  has  the  fole 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia  and  of 
all  military  employment5,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
approving  or  rejecting  whatever  laws  are  propofcd 
by  the  general  raflembly.  Belides  this,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  to  which  he  leaves 
very  little  power  in  other  matters,  he  may  either 
prorogue  or  entirely  diflblve  this  kind  of  parlia- 
ment :  he  chufes  all  the  magiftrates,  and  all  the 
collcftors  of  the  revenue  j  he  alienates  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  eaftablifl)- 
ed  forms,  and  difpofes  of  the  public  treafure^  So 
many  prerogatives,  which  lead  to  ufurpation,  ren- 
der government  more  arbitrary  at  Virginia  than 
it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies  :  they  frequent- 
ly open  the  door  to  opprcffion. 

Thi 
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The  council  is  compofcd  of  12  members,  b  o  o  K 
created  cither  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  xviil. 
order  from  the  king.  When  there  happen  £0  be 
lefs  than  nine  in  the  country,  the  governor  chufes 
three  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  complete 
the  number.  They  form  a  kind  of  upper  houfe* 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  to  counter-a£t  tyranny.  They  have  aifo 
the  power  of  rejedling  all  a6ts  pafled  in  the  lower 
boufe.  The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to 
no  more  than  7,875  livres.* 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of 
which  fends  two  deputies.  James-town,  and  the 
college  have  each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of 
naming  one ;  fo  that  they  amount  in  all  to  52. 
Every  inhabitant  pofleflTed  of  a  freehold,  except 
only  women  and  minors,  has  the  right  of  electing, 
and  being  eledted.  Though  there  is  no  time  fixed 
by  law  for  holding  the  general  aflembly,  it  com- 
monly meets  either  once  a  year,  or  once  in  every 
two  years  ;  and  the  meeting  is  very  feldom  de- 
ferred till  three.  The  advantage  arifing  from 
meeting  fo  frequently  is  fccured  by  the  precau- 
tion of  granting  fupplies  only  for  a  Ihort  time. 
Ali  ads  paflfed  in  the  two  houfes  mud  be  fent  over 
to  the  fbvereign  for  his  fanflion ;  but  trll  that  is 
received  they  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  are  colleded 
from  different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  dif- 
ferent 
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BOOK  ferent  manners.  The  tax  of  i  livrcsv  5  foli  *> 
xviii.  upon  every  quintal  of  tobacco  j  tHat  of  16  hvresj 
17  fols,  and  6  denicraf  per  ton,  \fhich  every  vcf- 
fel,  laden  or  unladen,  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  re- 
turn from  a  voyage,  that  of  11  livres,  5  fols  J* 
h^ead  exadled  from  ail)  paflengers,  (laves  as  well  aaf 
freennen,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony;  the 
penalties  and  forfeittn*es  appointed  by  different 
tt&%  6f  the  province;  the  duty  upoff  both  the' 
knds  and  perfonirl  eftaces  of  rhoie  who  leave  ildf 
legitimate  heir;  thcfe  different  aTticles,  which* 
together  amount  to  70,000  Kvrcs  §,  arc  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony,  at* 
cording  to  the  direflion  of  the  governor  and  the 
council.  The  general  aflembly  has  no  further 
concern  in  this  bufkiefs  than  to  .atidit  die  ac- 
counts. 

This  aflcmbly,  however,  has  ffcferved  toitfctf 
the  fole  difpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extnlor- 
dinary  ferviccs.  Thcfe  arife  from  a  duty  of  en- 
trance upon  ftrong  liquors,  from  one  of  21  livres, 
10  fols  II  upon  every  flave,  and  one  of  16  llvrcs, 
17  fols  **,  upon  every  fervant,  not  an  Englifliman, 
that  enters  the  colony.  A  revenue  of  this  nature 
muft  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  ccmliderable,  and  has  been  ufually  well  ad- 
min iftered. 

Besides  thefe  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money, 
there  are  others  paid  in  kind.     Thefe  are  a  fort  of. 

a  triple 
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a  triple  poU  tax  on  the  artkle  of  tobacco,  which  boor 
tht  *'hitc  women  onij'  arc  exempted  from.     The  xviii.^ 
firlt  \&  rarfed  by  order  of  the  gcmrral  aflfembljr,  for  * 
the  purpok  of  paying  the  expences  of  its  meeting, 
for  that  of  tht  mihtta^  and  for  forhe  other  national 
exigencies.     The  fecond,  which  id  callfd  provin- 
cial, is  tmpoled  by  (he  juftices  of'  the  peace  in 
each  county  for  its  particular  ufes.     The  third  is 
parochial,  raifed  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  com- 
i&uuty,  upon  every  thing  that  has  more  or  le(s 
connexion  with  the  eflabliOied  form  of  worfhip* 

JusTiCfi  wa&  at  (irft  adminiftered  with  that  kind 
of  di(int«reAiednefs,  which  was  \tk\£  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obferved  in  it.  One  fingle  court 
had  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes,  and  ufed  to  de^ 
cide  thena  in  a  few  days,  leaving  only  an  appeal 
to  the  general  aflembly,  which  was  not  lefs  expe- 
diuous  in  terminatipg  them.  So  laudable  a  fyftem 
did  not  continue  long.  In  1692  all  the  ftatutes 
.  and  formalities  of  the  mother  country  were 
adopted,,  and  ail  the  chicanery  of  it  was  intro- 
duced along  with  them.  Since  that  time  every 
comty  has  its-  diftinA  tribunal  compofed  of  a 
(heriff,  his  under-officery  and  juries.  From  thefe 
courts  all  caufc-s  are  carried  to  the  council,  wher^ 
the  governor  prefides:-,  who  has  the  power  of  de- 
termining finally  in  all  litigations  where  the  pro- 
ptity  in  queftion  docs  not  exceed  6,750  livres  *. 
If  the  fums  coTitended  ibr  are  more  confiderable, 
the  conteft  may  be  referred  to  the  king.     In  all 

criminal 
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BOOK  criminal  matters,  the  council  pronounces  without 
XVI 1 1,  appeal,  not  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequencc  than  his  property,  but  becaufe  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  is  much  eafier  in  criminal,  than 
in  civil  caufes.  The  governor  has  the  right  of 
pardoning  in  all  cafes  but  thofc  of  wilful  murder 
and  high  treafon,  and  even  in  thefc  he  may 
fufpend  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  till  he 
knows  the  king's  ple^fure. 

With  refpeft  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  at 
firfl  profeflfed  that  of  the  church  of  England.  In 
1642  the  general  afiembly  even  pafied  a  decree, 
which  indireiflly  excluded  all  thofe  ^ho  were  not 
of  this  communion  from  the  province.  The  ne- 
cefllty  of  peopling  the  country  foon  occalloned  the 
repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  rather  of  a  hiefar* 
chical  than  of  a  religious  nature.  A  toleration 
granted  fo  late,  and  evidently  with  reluAancc, 
produced  ho  material  efFefb.  Only  five  non-con* 
formifl:  churches  wefe  added  to  the  colony,  one  of 
which  confided  of  Prcfbyterians,  three  of  Qua* 
kcrs,  and  one  of  French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  has  39  pariihes*  Every 
pari(h  chufes  its  minifter,  who  muft,  however,  be 
approved  of  by  the  governor  before  he  takes  pof- 
frfllon.  In  fome  parifhes  he  is  paid  in  land,  and 
furnilked  with  all  the  neccffary  inftruments  for  cul- 
tivating it  i  in  others,  his  falary  is  16,060  pounds 
weight  of  tobacco.  Befidcs  this  he  receives  either 
5  livres,  12  fols,  6  deniers*,  or  fifty  pounds  of 

tobacco 
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tobacco  for  everjr  marriage ;  and  45  livres  *,  or  b  o  o  K 
four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  funeral  xvni. 
fermon,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  over  the 
grave  of  every  free  man.  With  all  thcfe  advan- 
tages, moft  of  the  clergy  are  not  contented,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  depuved  of  their  benefices  by 
thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men  ; 
foon  after  they  grew  defirous  of  fharing  the  fweets 
of  their  lituation  with  female  companions.  They 
gave  at  firft  2,250  livres  f  for  every  young  per- 
fon  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they  re- 
quired no  other  dowry  than  a  certificate  of  their 
prudence  and  virtue.  When  the  falubrity  and 
fertility  of  the  climate  were  afcertained,  whole  fa- 
milies, and  even  fome  of  refpedablc  condition, 
went  over  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  In  time  they  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fo  early  as  the  vear 
1703  there  were  66,606  white  people  in  the  co- 
lony. If  fince  that  time  they  have  not  increafed 
above  afixth,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  a  pretty 
confiderable  emigration  occafioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  blacks. 

These  flaves  were  firft  brought  into  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  ftiip  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not 
confiderable  at  firft,  but  the  increafe  of  this 
inhuman  trafiic  has  been  fo  confiderable  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  there  are  at  prefenc 
110,000  negroes  in  the  colony;  which  occafions 
a  double  loi's  to  mankind,  firft  by  exhaufting  the 

popular 
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BOOK  population  of  Africa,  and  lecondly  by  preventing 
xvxii.  that  of  the  Europeans  in  America. 
'  ^  ^  Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  rc» 
'  gular  troops  :  they  would  be  uit^lefs  in  a  province^ 
which  from  its  fuuation  and  the  nature  of  its  pro* 
dudions,  is  protedled  both  from  foreign  invaGons, 
and  the  incurfions  of  the  favages  wandering  about 
this  vaft  continent,  who  have  long  been  too  weak 
to  attack  it.  The  militia,  which  is  compofcd  of 
all  the  free-men  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age, 
is  fufficient  to  keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every 
county  reviews  all  its  troops  once,  and  the  fepa- 
ratc  companies  three  or  four  times  a  year,'  Upon 
the  lead  alarm  given  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
country,  all  the  forces  in  it  march.  If  they  arc 
out  more  than  two  days,  they  receive  pay ;  if  not, 
it  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their  ftated  ftrvice.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  v«ry 
nearly  that  c^  Maryland  •,  which,  after  having 
been  included  in  this  colony,  was  feparated  from 
it  for  reafons  which  mud  be  explained. 
Maryland  Charles  the  fitd,  farv  from  having  any  aver- 
fromVir-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  catholics,  had  fome  reafon  to  proteft 
fi"^"-  them,  from  the  zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  to- 
lerated, they  had  (hewn  for  his  intereft.  But 
when  the  accufation  of  being  favourable  to  po- 
pery had  alienated  the  minds  bf  the  people  from 
that  weak  prince,  whole  chief  aim  was  to  cftablifti 
a  defpotic  government,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
catholics  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enafted 
againft  them   by  Henry  the  cighrh.    Thefe  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumdances  induced  lord  Bahimore  to  feek  an  afy-B  00  K 
hm  in  Virginia,  where  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  xvin* 
liberty  of  conlcience.     As  he  found  there  no  to-       ^ 
lecation  for  an  cxGlu&ve  fyftem  of  faith,  which 
was  itfelf  intolerant,  he  formed  the  defign  of  a 
ocw  fettlement  in  that  uninhabited  part  of  the 
country,  which  lay  between  the  river  of  Potow- 
mack  and  Penfylvania.     His  death,  which  hap* 
pened  foon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  fr.om  the 
crown  for  peopling  this  land,  put  a  flop  to  tb« 
projedk  for  that  time,  but  it  was  refumed  from  the 
fame  religious  motives  by  his  fon.     This  young 
Dobleman  left  England  in  the  year  1633,  with 
tvo  hundred  Roman  catholics,  mofl:  of  them  of 
gpod  families.     The  ediKation  they  had  Feceived» 
ibecaufe  of  religion  for  which  they  left  their  coun* 
try,  and  the  fortune  which  their  leader  promifed 
them,  prevented  thofe  diflurbances  which  are  but 
too  common  in  infant  fettlcments.     The  neigh- 
bouring ravages,  won  by  mildnefs  and  a^s  of  be- 
neficence, concurred  with  eagernefs  to  afTiH:  the 
flew  colonifls  in  forming  their  fettlement.     With 
this  unexpeded  help  thefe, fortunate  perfons,  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  the  fame  principles  of  re* 
ligion,  and  directed  by  the  prudent  councils  of 
their  chief;   applied   themfelves  unanin[K)ufly   to 
every  kind  of  ufeful  labour :  the  view  of  the  peace 
and  happinefs  they  enjqyed,  invited  among  them 
a  number  of  men  who  were  either  perfecuted  for 
the  fame  religion^  or  for  different  opinions. 

The 
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BOOK  Th£  catholics  of  Maryland  gav^  up  at  length 
XVIII.  the  intolerant  principlcsY  of  nvhich  they  themfelves 
had  been  the  vidtims  after  having  firft  fet  the  ex* 
ample  of  them,  and  opened  the  doors  of  their  co- 
lony to  all  fe6ts  of  what  religious  principles  ibever. 
Baltimore  alfo  granted  the  moft  extenfive  civil  li- 
berty to  every  flranger  who  chofe  to  purcbafe 
lands  in  his  new  colony,  the  government  of  which 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fo 
cure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion 
of  the  monarchy,  from  loflng  all  the  rights  and 
concefiions  that  he  had  obtained.     Deprived  of 
his  poiTeflions  ,by  Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to 
them  by  Charles  the  fecond ;   after  which  they 
were  again  difputed  with  him.     Though  he  was 
I>erfe6lly  dear  from  any  reproach  of  mal-admi* 
niftration  ;  and  though  he  was  extremely  zealous 
for  the  Tramontane  dodrines,  and  much  attached 
to  the,  intereils  of  the  Stuarts ;  yet  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  the  legality  of  his  charter 
attacked  under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  il. 
and    of    being  obliged   to   maintain    an   atflion 
at  law  for  the  jurifdidion  of  a  province  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  crown,  and  which 
he   himfclf  had   peopled.     This   prince,    whofe 
misfortune  it  had  always  been  not  to  diftinguifli 
his  friends  from  his  foes  *,  and  who  had  alfo.  the 
ridiculous  pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was 
fufficicnt  to  juftify  every  aft  of  violence,  was  pre- 
paring 
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paring  a  fecond  time  ta. deprive  Baltimore,  of  b  o  o  K 
what  had  been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  xviiil 
father  and  his  brother  %  when  he  was  himfclf  re-       ^ 
moved  From  the  throne^  whiph  he  was  lb  unfit  to 
fill.    The  fttcceflbr  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince 
termiftat'ed  this  contefl.  which  had  arifen  before 

his  acceiliOA  to  .i^e  crown^  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

*     ■  ■ 

his  political  chara&er.  .  He.  left  the  Bakimores  in 
poflellion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  tbem  of. 
their  authority,    which,  however,  they  alfo  reco^ 
vcred  upon  becoming  members  of  the  church  of 
England^ 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven 
counties^  and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and 
60,000  blacks*  It  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is 
oamed  by.  the  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and 
two  deputies  chofen  in  each  county.  The  go- 
vernor, like  the  king  in  the  other  colonies,  has  a 
negative  voice  in  all  afts  propofed  by  the  aflembly, 
chat  is  to  fay>  the  right  of  rejefiing  them. 

h  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  thciryirginia 
common  intereft  feems  to  require,  no  difference  r^nd  cui^I 
could  be   found   between    the   two  fettlements.  ^"^Vp^^^ 
They  arc  fituated  between  Pcnfylvania  and  Caro.  <i«^»«n^' 
lina,   and   occupy  the   great  fpace  that  ext||ids 
from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains.     The 
iir,^  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,  becomes  light, 
pure  and  fubtle,  as  you  approach  the  mountains. 
The  fpring  and  autumn  months  are  of  an.  excel- 
lent temperature,  in  fummer  there  are  fome  days 
exceffively  hot;  and   in   winter  fome   extremely 

Vol.  V.  T  cold  5 
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BOO  Kcold  •,.  but  neither  of  thcfc  *cxccues  lafts  above  a; 
XVIII.  week  at  a  time.     The  molt  difagreeabrle  circunv 
^     V    ■'  ftance  in  the  c4imate  is  the  abundance  of  naufcoui 
infefts  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  multiply  prodigi- 
oufly ;  and  all  forts  of  irurcs,  trees  and  vegetables 
fuccecd  there  extremely  welt  It  produces  the 
beft  corn  in  aU  America.  The  foiV  which  is  rich> 
and  fertile  ill  the  bw  knds,  is  aliVays  good^^even^ 
in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fahdy ;  more  ir- 
regular than  it  is  defcribedby  fome  travellers, 
but  tolerably  level  till  you  come  near  the  mouiv- 
tains. 

Fkom  thcfe  mountains  an  incredible!  number  of 
rivers  flow,  moft  of  which  arc  feparated  only  by 
an  interval  of  five  of  fix  miles.  Btftde^  tht  ferti- 
lity which  thefc  waters  impart  to  the  country  they 
pafs  through,  they  alfo  make  it  infinitely  more 
convenient  for  trade  than  any  other  part  of  the 
new  world,  by  facilitating  the  communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  afford  a  verv  extenfive  in- 

« 

.  land  navigation  for  merchant  fbips,  and  fome  of 
them  Tor  men  of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  up^  the  Potowmack,  above  eighty  vp 
the  )lmes,  the  York,  and  the  Rapahah'nock,  and 
upon  the  other  rivers  to  a  diftance  that  varies  ac- 
corduig  as  the  catarafts  are  more*  or  leis  diftant  * 
from  their  mouths.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  met  in  the  bay  of  Chefiipeak,- 

^  which  has  frooi  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at 

Its 
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IIS  entrance  and'  m  its  whole  extent.  .  It.  reaches  book 
aooire  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  is  XVLLU 
about  twelve  mues  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though 
it  iafuQ'  of  fmall  iflands^ '  mbft  of  them  .covered 
with  lyood^'it  h'hy  no  means  dangerous,  and  io 
large  that  all  the  ifaifis  in  the  uniyeffe  might  ride 
there  wtth.^eafe^  .  ... 

Sounconrimon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the 
fti'niation  ofany  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies,  and 
apcordingly  tpe  inhabitants  who  were  certain  that 

the  Ihips  would  come  up  to  their  warchoufes,  and 

*         ^.. .   , .  *-  - ' 

that  they  might  embark  their  commodities  with- 
out going  from'their  own  hoiifes,  have  diiper fed 
diemfel'ves  upon  the  borders  of  the  feveral  ri- 
vers. In  this  fituation,  they  found  all  the  plea- 
fores  of  a  rural  life,  united  to  all  the  affluence 
(hat  is  brought  into  cities  by  trade  ;  they  found 
the  facility  of  extending  cultivation  in  a  country 
that  had  no  bounds,  together  with  every  afllftance 
which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands  receive  from 
^mmerce.  But  the  mother  country  fuffered  a' 
double  inconvenience  from  this  difperfion  of  the 
cdonifis;  firft,  becaufe  her  Tailors,  being  obliged 
to  coUeA  their  cargoes  from  thefe  fcattered  habica* 

»  .    '  .       M  .      . 

dons  were  longer  abfentj  and  fccondly,  becaufe 
their  Ihips  were  cxpofed  to  injury  from  thofe  dan-. 
gerous  infers,  which  in  the  months  of  June. and 
July  ]nfeft.,an  the  rivers  of  this  diftant  region*' 
The  miniftry.has  therefore  neglefted  no  means  of 
engaging  the  colonifts  to  eflablifli  ftaples  for  IM 
reception  of  their  commodities.     The  conftraint 

T  ^  of 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  laws  has  npc  \i^d  more  effed  than  perfua* 
xviii.fion.  At  length,  a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  or- 
dered to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  every  river,  tir 
proteifb  the  loaciing  and  unloading  of  the  fhips.  If 
this  projeft  had  net  failed  in  the  execution  from 
the  ,w£nt  of  a  fofBcienc  fund,  it  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  would  have  gathered  together  by 
degrees  in  the  vicinity  of  theft  fortrefles.  But  it 
Iti^y  dill  be  a  queftion  whether  this  circumftance 
would  not  have  proved  fatal  to  population  i  and 
whether  agriculture  might  not  have  loft  as  much 
as  commerce  would  have  gained  by  lU 

Be  this  as   it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 

0  * 

but  two  towns  at  preftnt  of  any  kind  of  note  in 
the  two  colonies.  Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat 
of  government  arc  of  no  great  importance.  Wil- 
liamlburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapo- 
lis that  of  Maryland,  the  Hrft  rifen  upon  the  ruins, 
of  James  town,  the  other  upon  thofc  of  St.  Ma- 
ry, are  neither  of  them  fuperior  to  one  of  our 
common  villages. 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended 
wiih  fome  kind  of  evil,  \o  ic  has  happened  that  the 
muUiplicity  of  habitations  at  the  fame  time  that  it' 
prevented  the  cities  from  becoming  populous,  has 
alfo  prevented  any  artifts  or  manufadturers  from 
being  formed  in  either  of  the  provinces.  With  all 
the  materials  neceflary  to  fupply  thcnl  with  mod 
of  their  wants,  and  even  with  feveral  of  their  con- 
veniences, they  are   ft  ill  obliged  to  import  from 

Europe 
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Europe  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardwar^r,  and  BOOK 

even  furniture  of  the  moft  ordinary  kind.  xyiii. 

These  numerous  and   general  expences   hav^        ^  "■■' 

exhaufted'^e  inhabitants  ;  befides  which  they  have 

vied  with  each  other  in  difplaying  every  kind  of 

luxury  before  all  the  Englifh  merchant^,  who  vifit 

their  plantations  from  motives  of  commercial  in- 

tcrcft.     By  thefc  means,  they  liavc  run  fo  much 

m  debt   with  the  mother  country,  that  many  of 

them  have  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands ;  or,  ia 

order  ftill  to  keep  pofrcflion  of  them,  to  mortgage;     - 

them  ac  an  ufurious  intereft  of  eight  or  nine  per 

crnr. 
It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces 

ever  to  emerge  from  this  defperaie  (late.     Their 

Slipping  does  not  amount  to  above  a  thoufand 

tons,  and  all  the  corn,  cattle  and  planks  they  fend 

to  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  all  hemp,  flax,  leather, 

peltry  and  walnuc>tree  or  cedar-wood  they  {hip  for 

Europe  does   not  bring  them   a  return  of  more 

than  a  million  of  livres*.     The  only  rcfource  they 

have  left  is  tobacco. 

«  - 

Tobacco  is  a  (harp  cauflic,  and  even  poifonous 
plant,  which  has  been  formerly  of  great  repute, 
and  is  ftill  ufed  in  medicine.  Every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  confumption  of  it,  by 
chewing,  fmoaking,  or  taking  fnufF.  It  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
found  it  firfl-  in  the  Jucatan,  a  large  peninfula  in 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  carried 

T  3  into 
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S  d  o  K  into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  3oon  after^  the  ufe 
X  VIII;  of  ic  becaa)e  a  ipatter  of  difpute  among  the  learn- 
'^'^  'td,  which  the  ignorant  alio  took  a  part  in^  and 
thus' tobacco  acquired  fome  reputation.  By  de- 
grees* falhion  and  cuftbm  have  greatly  extemied 
its  confumption  in  all  parts  o{  the  known  world. 
It  is  at  pr^fent  cultivated  with' more  or  lefs  lucccrs 
]h  Europe,  Afia,  Africa^  and  feveraf  pares  of 
America. 

The  ftem  of  this  plant  is  ftraight,  hairy  and 
vifcous ;  its  leaves  thkk,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour. '  They  are  larger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  fummit  of  the  phnt.''  It  requires  a  binding 
foil,  but  rich„  even  and  deep,  and  not  too  mucE 
expofed  to  inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very  fif 
for  this  vegetable,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
moifture. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fpwn  upon  beds* 
When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  incbe$« 
and  has  got,  at  }ea(]t,  ha}f  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is 
gently  pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  tran(plaoC- 
ed  with  great  c^re  into  a  well«prepared  foil^  whenf 
the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diiftance  of  three  feet 
from  each  other.  'When  they  are  put  into  tte 
ground  with  thefe  precautions,  thefr  leaves  do  not 
fufl^cr  the  leaft  injury ;  and  all  their  Vigour  i$  rC' 
newcd  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continuaj 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muft 
be  plucked  up  j  the  head  df  it  muft  be  cut  off 
when  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  to 

pre- 
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prevent  it  from  growbg  too  high ;  it  mufl:  be  B  o  o  K 
firipped  of  all  fprputing  fuckers ;  the  leaves  which  xviii. 
grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftem,  thofc  that  are 
in  the  leaft  inclmed  to  decay,  -and  thofe  which  the 
inieds  have  touched,  muft  all  be  picked  oflT,  and 
cfaeir  number  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  at  mod.  One 
ioduftrious  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  plants,  which  ought  to  yield  one 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.  It  is  left  about  four 
months  in  the  ground.  As  it  advances  to,  matu- 
rity, the  pleaiant  and  lively  green  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  changed  into  a  darker  hue  %  the  leaves  are 
alio  curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  and 
extends  to  a  greater  diftaace.  The  plant  is  then 
ripe  and  muft  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  coUe&ed,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  they  are  laid  up  in  warehoufes  conftruft- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  air  miy  have  free 
accefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here  they  are  left  fe- 
paratcly  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  neceflTary  to 
dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread  upon 
hurdles  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  fer- 
ment for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  thry  are  ftrip- 
ped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into  bar- 
rels, or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  methods 
of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  according  to 
the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral  nations  that  ufe 
it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cuhivation. 
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BOOK     Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobaccC)  has  been 
xvin.planted^  there  is  none  where  it  has  ahfwered  fo 
well  as  ip  Maryland  and  Virginia. . .  As  it  was  the 
only  occupation  of  the  firft  planters,  they  often 
cultivated  much  more  than'they  could  find  a  fale 
for.     They  were  then  obliged  to  ftop  the  growth 
of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to  burn. a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  in  every  habitation  through- 
out Maryland.     But  in  procefs  of  time  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  became  fo  general  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafetKc  number  both  of  the  whites 
and  blacks  who  wferc  employed  in  preparing  it. 
At  prefent  each  of  the  provinces  furnifiies  nearly 
an  .equal  quantity.     That  of  Virginia,  which  is 
the  mildeft,  the  moft  perfumed  and  the  deareft ; 
is  confumed  in  England  snd  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.     That  of  Maryland  is  fitter  for  the 
northern  climates  on  account  of  its^  cheapnefs,  and 
even  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  adapted  to  tef^ 
delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  pro* 
grefs  in  thefe  provinces,  as  in  the  reft  of  North- 
America,  the  tobacco  is  commonly  tranlported  in 
the  Ihips  of  the  mother  country.  They  arc  very 
often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  months  in  com- 
pleting their  cargo.  This  delay  arifes  from  feve- 
ral  very  evident  caufes.  Firft,  as  there  arc  no  ma-» 
gazines  or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it 
is  neceflary  to  procure  it  from  the  feveral  planta^ 
tions.  Secondly,  few  planters  are  able  to  load  a 
whole  (hip  if  they  would,  and  if  they  were,  they 

would 
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vouid  not  chufe  to  venture  their  whole  capital  upon  B  o  o  it 
tnctottom.     In  fliort,  as  the  price  of  the  freight  is  xviii. 
fixed,  ind  is  always  the  fame,  whether  the  arti-       ^ 
clcs  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not,  the  planters 
wait  till  they  are  prcfled  by  the  captains  themfelvcs 
to  haften  the  exportation.     For  thefe  rcafons  vef- 
febonly  of  a  moderate  fize  are  generally  employed 
upon  this  fervice.    The  larger  they  are,  the  loa- 
ger  time  they  would  be  detained  in  America. 

Virginia  always  pays  forty-fivc  litres*  freight 
for  every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  3^ 
livres,  5  fob,  6  deniersf'}-.  This  difference  is 
t)wiBg  to  the  kfs  value  of  the  merchandiie,  and 
to  the  great  expedition  made  in  loading  it.  The 
£ngU(h  merchant  lofes  by  the  carriage,  but  ^c 
finds  his  account  in  the  commtflions.  As*'he  is  al- 
ways employed  in  all  the  fales  and  purchafes  mad^ 
for  the  coloniiis,  he  is  amply  compenfated  for  his 
lofles  and  his  trouble,  by  an  allowtoce  of  fivre  pa* 
xttit.  upon  thefe  commiflioris; 

This  trade  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ihlp!^,- 
iriiich  make  up  tn  all  30,00^  tons.  They  take  in 
a  hundred  thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two 
colonies,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  barrel,  msike  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
That  part  of  the  commodity  that  grows  between 
York  and  James  rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places 
is  extremely  dear ;  but  the  whole  taken  Upon  an 
average  fells  only  for  four  fols  three  deniers  J  a 
pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all  16,125,000 

livres. 
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>  o  o  ^  'ivrcs  *.     Befides  the  $,dv^nta|;c  .Eoj^Und  O^^ri- 

>  V 1 1 1,  encesin  exchanging  its  m^nuf jtdure(  Co  thcamount 
of  thisfuni^  it  ^ains  another  by  the  ce-exporta- 
tton  of  four  6fth$  of  t^e  tobacco.  This  alone  i$ 
an  pbjcA  of  ,ipArx5>Q0O  livFf^sf,  beGde^  w|iat  iy 
to  be  reckoned  for  frieight  and  commiflloA* 

Thje  cuftQtp-boufe  duties  iare  ftiU  a  ixiorc.con«> 
f;derable  object  to  goveratncnt.  There  is  a  ux  of 
1 1  fol^,  10  deniers  and  a  half  ^  upon  every  pouod 
pf  tobacco  ttk^c  rpter^  the  kingdom  i  this  iuppof- 
tng  j:hc  whple  eighty  i^iUioos  of  poundi  imported 
to  remain  in  it»  ivould  br^g  xbe  ftate  47^4999997 
livres^  ialbls§i  butap  fovirfiftfca  wem*eiqMr& 
£d,  and  all  (he  duties  are  renoittcd  ttpOB  jthac  por- 
tion, the  public  rcvemif  gaifts  only  i9,QOb>ooo 
livrest  2  fols,  7  deniar^  |t.  ^periei»ce  Utadiea  thm 
a  tbircl  of  tiiis  muft  be  dedufked  00  account  of 
ihe^  allowance  made  to  the  merchaw  who  pays 
ready  mpney,  inftead  of  availing  hinDfclf  of  eigh- 
Ven  months  credit  which  he  has  a  right  to  take, 
and  on  account  of  the  fmuggling  that  is  carried  oa 
in  the  fmafl  ports  aa  ipell  as  in  the  large  ooef. 
Thif  d^dgftion  will  amouot.  to  6,333,351  livrci^ 
18  (Qk|  6  4eniers^*«  and  there  will  confequemly 
remain  for  government  no  more  than  12,666^715 
livrcs,  1 7  tol5>  6  dcnicrs  ft* 
.  ^fpT^iTHST^aNOiNQ  thcf^  lad  abufes,  Vii^ini* 
and  Maryla^^d  are  much  more  advantageous  to 

Great 
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Gitat  Britain  th^n  the  qth^r  northern  colQ.ni«5,  book 
iDim  lb  .even  than  Carolina,  xviii. 

Caroljii  A  extend?  three  hundred  miles  along  'origin  ^ 
the  coaft,  and  two  hundjfd  miles  in  the  country,  <^a«^*«»« 
lis  far  as  the  Apalachian  fountains.  It  was  difcb- 
yered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  njf^er  the  Hrfl:  expe* 
^itipns  In  the  new  world  ;  but  as  they  found  no 
^Id  there  to  fatisfy  their  avStrtce*  they  paid  no  atr 
tention  to  it.  Admjra)  Coligoy,  with  u^ore  prup 
dence  and  ajbility,  joppc^  f^n  afylum  there  to  thp 
iDduftry  of  the  Fr^peh  p^roteftf  njts ;  but  the  fanatl* 
rifcn  ^hat  purfufri^  fhpp  fooo  defiroyed  all  thpr 

hopes,  w^i<^  wcTp  F9^f^l^y  !^^  '^  ^^  inurdcr  of 
fiizi  juJOt,  humanp,  ;ai>d  enlightened  man.  Some 
EnglUh  fucceeded  ^tbcni  toiwards  the  eod  of  the 
1 6th  century :  whp^  by  ^n  unaccopntable  caprice, 
were  induced  to  abandqn  this  fertile  regiqn,  in  or* 
der  to  go  and  cultiya;:^  ^  iDpre  ungrateful  land>  io 
a  le(s  agreeable  clim^^e* 

Thzsle  was  not  a  ^gle  ^urppean  remaining  in  ^^^^^ 
Carolina,  when  the  Lords  Perkeley,  Clarendon)  and  cWii 
Albeiparle,  Craven  and  A^lcy  %  Sir  George  Carte-  ment  efta- 
itt.  Sir  William  Bcrjccley  and  Sir  William  Colleton  tSn^ 
qbuincd  froni  Chaflqs  11.  in  1663,  a  grant  of  that  ^"®^'°** 
^  country.    The  pl^n  of  government  for  this 
iftw  colony  was  drawn  up  by  the  £imous  Locke* 
A  p(iiloC)pher,  who  y/as  4  friend  to  mankind,  and 
to  that  moderation  and  jufticc  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  their  a6^ions,   could  not  find  better 
means  to  oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than 
by  an  unliqii(;ed  tQleration  in  aiatters  of  religion; 

buc 
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BOOK  but  not  daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of 
xviii.his  time,  which  were  as  much  the  effeft  of  the 
virtues  as  of  the  crimes  of  the  age,  he  endeavour; 
ied,  at  leaft,  to  reconcile  them,  if  poilibte,  with  a 
principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.  The  wild  in- 
habitants of  A  merica,  faid  he,  have  no  idea  of  a 
revelation-,  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of 
extravagance  to  make,  them  fuflfer  for  their  igno- 
rance. The  different  fcfts  of  chriftians,  who  might 
come  to  peot)le  the  colony,  would,  without  doubt, 
cxpeft  a  libei^ty  of  confcicnce  thei'e,  which  pricfts 
and  princes  refufe  them  in  Europe :  nor  ihould 
Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejeded  on  account  of  a  blind- 
tit&^  wkkh  lenity  and  perfuafion  might  contribute 
to  remove.  Such  was  Mr.  Locke's  reafoning  with 
men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions,  which 
no  one  had  hitherto  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in 
queftion.  Difgufted  with  the  troubles  and  misfor- 
tunes which  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  had 
given  birih  to  in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced 
in  the  arguments  he  propofed  to  them.  They 
admitted  toleration  in  the  fapie  manner  as  intole* 
ranee  is  received,  without  examining  into  the  me. 
rits  of  it.  The  only  reftriftion  laid  upon  this  fav- 
ing  principle  was,  that  every  perfon,  claiming  the 
protedion  of  that  fettlement,  (hould  at  the  age  of 
ievenceeh  regifter  himfcif  in  fome  particular  com- 
munion. 

The  Englifh  philofopher  was  not  fo  favourabk 
to  civil  liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  thofc,  who 
had  fixed  upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  govern- 

menCi 
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ment^  had  rcftraincd  his  views,  as  will  be  the  ca(e&  o  ok 
of  every  writer,  who  employs  bis  pen  for  great,  xyi.ii.^ 

men,  or  minifters;  or  whether  Locke,  being  morc^*. t^S* 

of  a  metaphyfician  than  a  ftatefman,  purfued  phi^ 
lofophy  only  in  thole  tradls  which  had  been  opened, 
by  Defcartcs  and  Leibnitz  \  it  is  certain  that  the 

^  dcftroyed  {q^ 

many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of. 
ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  ad- 
vances in  the  path  of  legiflation.     The  author  of. 
a  work,  the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  fhall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  .and  all . 
the  monuments  of  the  genius  and  merit  of  a  people 
cftccmed  by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  arniadlc 
and  brilliant  qualities  ;  even  Montefquieu.  himfclf -, 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  go- 
vernments,  inftead  of  making  govern  men  t^  for . 

j«» .  •  -  < » 
men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  fingutjntj^^not  to  # 

be  accounted  for  in  an  Englilhman  ^'rid  a^  philo* 
fopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  founded  .. 
die  fettlement  and  to .  their  heirs,  npt\only  ajl  the 
rights  of  a  monarch,  but  likcwife 'all  ^tnc  powers 
of  legiflation.  ,   '      ^    .  ! 

The  court,  which  was  .compofed  of  this  love- 
reign  body,  and  was  called,  the  Palatine  '.Court, 
was  invefted  with  the  right  of  nominating  to^  all 
employments  and  dignities,  and  even  with  that  of 
conferring  nobility  ;  but  with  new  and  unprece- 
dented titles.     For  inftarice,*  fhey  were  to  create, 

in 
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ifo  o  Srin^^<^n  county,  two  Caciques,  each  of  whom  was 
3(V^ltr  to  be  poffcued  of  twenty -four  thoufand  acres  of 
iT'^lartJ*;  ahd  a 'Landgrave,  wno  was' to ' have  fwir* 
icbre  thoufanid/  I'he  pertons,  on  whom  tneie  hp« 
irouts  (hould  be'  betlbwed,  were  to '  c^nfipdfe  the 
upper  hbuft  ;  and  theii^  pol^llions'were  mia^e  un- 
alienable ;'a'circum{lahce  totaOy  incpnij(Vei}t  wicb 
^X)d  policyl  They  had  only  the*  riglit  oif  farming 
or  letting  our  a  third  part  of*  them  at  the  mo^t  for 
the  term  of  thi-ce  livesi 

The  lower  hoiifewas  compolccl  of' tfic' deputies 
itotn  the  leveraj  counties  and  towns.  The  num* 
bbr  of  this  reprefehtative  body 'was  to  be  increafed 
id  propdrtioii'as  the-colony  grew  more  populous. 
No  tenant  was  to  pay  more  than  one  livre,  two 
fok  and  fix  d<iniers  *  per  acre ;  and  even  this  rent 
Was  red^mable.  All  the  inhabitants,  however, 
both  Qaves  and  freemen,  were  uncfer  an  obligation 
to  take  up  arms  upon  the  fjrH  order  they  fhould  re- 
ceive fiom  the  PaJatine  Court. 

It  Was'not  long  before  the  dcfefts  bf'a  conllitu- 
tibrt,  hi  whicli  ttlc  powers  of  the  ftatc  were  fo  iiri. 
eqiialfy '  divjwd,  began  *t©  be' dilcerhccl."  The 
proprietkry  'iords^'  inducnced^  by  dcipotic  prin- 
ciples,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  eilabliih  an  arbi* 
trary  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coio- 
niRs,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  general  rights . 
of  mankmd,  exerted  themfelvcs  with  equal  zeal 
lo  avoid  Servitude.  From  this'  druggie  of  oppo- 
(itc  mt^reds  arofe  an  Inevitable  confufion,  which 

put 
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jWaftbp to c^fcif  ufefulOTfertidh of  induftfy:  f ti<B^o'd^ 
whole  prOvintc;  ^lifti-aded'with  quarrels,  dlfl^n-  xViiU 
(kmsand  tumults,  W^  r«bd6ted  ihcapabte  of  nik-'^ 
ISng'any'-prftgrcfs,  thotigh  gf'eac'  improvement' 
had  been  ei^pefled  'frorA  the  peculiiar  ad yanugesbf 
its  ficontioh. 

Noil  wcfft  thefe  evils  fufficierit  t6  call  for'a  rc- 
^fs,  wh?ch  Was  ohly  to  aH'fe  from  theexcefs'to 
wWck  they  wferft'carriefd J    Graft vllle;  who,-  as  the' 
oUcft  of  the  proprietors,  was*  in' 1705  folego- 
vkmor  of  the  colon^,  formed  thfc'  rcfoluilon 'of 
obliging;  alt  the  nbn-conf6rniifts,  who  Were  two' 
tMidSof  thfe  pfeople,  to  emtifiee'thc  forms  of  wor^ 
%  eftabtiftied  in'ETiglaiid.     This  aft" of  violence; 
thoogh  * difavo^ftd,   and  rdji^ftcd  by  the  mother' 
country,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the' people:    In' 
lyac,  while  this  animbfiiywis  ftlU  fubfifting,  the' 
province  Was  attaclced  by  fcveV^  binds  of  fav^gev 
driven  to  defpair  by  a  (Jontinued  courfc*  o(  thfc' 
molV  atroeiofUs  infolcnce  Urid^  injuftfce.-    Thefe  un- 
fortanate  wretches  wcrtf  ahcort(^ueVcy  and  all  put' 
tothe  fword  :  but  the 'codtage  and  vigour;  which' 
this  war  revived  in  the  breaffts  of  the  coldnifts,' 
was' the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their  oppreflors.  • 
Thofe  tyrants  having  refufed  to  ton  tribute  to  thc^ 
expences  of  an  cxpeditiorii  the  immediate' bcncfiti'- 
of  which  they  claimed  to  thetnfelves,   were  allf^' 
excepting  Carteret,  who  ftill  prcferved  on^'efghrh;' 
of  the  country,  dripped  in  1728  of  their  prerogt* 
tites,' which  they  had  only  made  an  ill  ufe  of. 

They 
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BOOK  They  received  howeycr  540,090  livrcs,  •  by  way. 
xviu*  of  compenfation.     From  this  time,  the  crown  re* 
^  .fumed  the  government,  and  in,  order  ro.  give  the, 
colony  a  fQret.afte  of  its  maderation,  gave  it  the 
fame  conftitution  as  the  reft.     It  was  likewife  dr 
vided  into  two  feparate  governments,  under  the 
names  of  |North  and  South  Carolina,  ip  order  to 
facilitate  the  admmiftration  of.  it.     It  is  frp.tji  this, 
happy  period,    that  the  profpcrity  of  thi^  great 
province  is  to  be  dated, 
Climate        There  is  not,   perhaps,   throughout  the  new 
^IIT    world  a  climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Ca^^ 
Carolina,  folina.     The  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which,  for 
the  mod  part,  only  moderate  the  excefles  of  the 
two  others,  are  here  delightful.     The  heats  of  the 
fummer  are  not  exceQive ;  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings  and  evenings^ 
The  fogs,  which  are  always  common  upon  a  coaft 
of  any  length,  are  difperfed  before  the  middle  o£^ 
the  day*    But  on  the  other  hand,  here,  as  well  as 
in  almoft  every  other  part  of  America,  the  inha« 
bitants  are  fubjeft  to  fuch  fudden  and  violent, 
changes  of  weather,  as  oblige  them  to  obferve  a 
regularity  in  their  diet  and  cloathing,  which  would, 
be  unneceflary  in  a  more  fettled  climate.     Another 
inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  tra£l:  of  the  nor« 
thern  continent,  is  that  of  being  expofed  to  hurri- 
canes ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  frequent  and  Icfs  violent 
than  in  the  iQands. 

A  VAST 
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A  VAST,  melaticholy,  and  uniform  plain  ex<  b  o  o  K 
tends  from  the  fea-fliore  fourfcore  or  a  hundred  xviil. 
miles  within  land*  From  this  diftance,  the  coun- 
try beginning  to  rife,  affords  a  more  pleaGng- 
profped,  a  purer  and  dryer  air.  This  part,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Engliih,  was  covered  with 
one  immenfe  fortft,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  It  confided  of  large  trees  grow- ' 
ing  as  niature  had  caft  them,  without  order  or 
defign,  at  unequal  diftances,  ajid  not  encumbered 
with  underwood :  by  which  means  more  land  could 
be  cleared  here  in  a  week,  than  in  fcveral  months 
among  us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  Cn  the 
coa(t  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which 
fall  into  the  fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  ufclefs 
and  unhealthy  morafles,  or  compofed  of  a  pale^ 
light,  fandy  .earth,  which  prodiaces  nothing.  In 
One  part  it  is  barren  to  an  extreme ;  in  another, 
among  the  numberlefs  ilreams  that  divide  the 
country,  it  is  exceiTively  fruitful.  At  a  diftance 
from  the  coails,  there  are  found  fometimes  large 
waftes  of  white  fand,  which  produce  nothing  but 
pines*,  in  other  places  there  are  lands,  where  tlie 
oak  and  the  wallnut-tree  announce  fertilicy.  Thefe 
alternatives  and  variations  are  not  obfervable  in 
the  inland  parts ;  and  the  country  every  where  is 
agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture,  the  province  does  not 
want  others  equally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of 

Vol.  V.  -U  ca:clc. 
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S  o  o  K  cattle.  ThoofancU  of  horned  cattle  are  bred  here, 
XVIII.  which  go  out  in  the  morning  without  a  herdfmad 
to  feed  in  the  woods,  and  return  home  at-nighcof 
their  own  accord.  Their  hogs,  which  are  fuf- 
fered  to  fatten  themfelves  tn  the  fame  manoer,  are 
flili  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind. 
But  mutton  degenerates  here  both  in  flcfli  and 
.wool.    For  this  rcafon^  it  is  lefs  common. 

In  1723,  the  whole  colony  confifttd  of  nomorb 
than  four  thoufand  white  people^  and  diiity-two 
thoufand  blacks.  Irs  expiorca  to  other  piirts  (tf 
America  and  to  Europe  did  notexoeed  49950,000 
livres^.  Since  thac  time  it  hath  acquired  a  dd- 
gree  of  fplendour,  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty. 

South  Carolina,  though  it  hath  Succeeded  id 
c(tabli(hing  a  confiderable  barter  trade  wkh  tht 
{kvages,  hath  gained  a  manufafture  of  lineAs  by 
means  of  the  French  refugees,  and  invented  a  "nt^ 
kind  of  ftuff  by  tnixing  the  filk  it  produces  w4ih 
its  wool  \  yet  its  progrefs  is  principally  to  tie  a^ 
tributed  to  the  produce  of  rice  and  indigo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by 
accident.  A  (hijp,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran 
aground  on  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice, 
which,  beii^  thrown  on  fliore  by  the  waves,  grew 
up.  This  OnexpeAed  good  fortune  led  the  'ctAo- 
nifts  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  cotnmodity, 
which  the  foil  itfelf  fecmed  to  invite  them  to  try. 
For  a  long  time  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it; 

becaufe 
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becaulb  tbe  eo^ift$  ^eipg  9^1'%^^  fo  i^a4  their  i^  o  o  K 
props  tp  thp  fnotl^cr  cpuflCry^  fron*  w^^nc^  tfocy  xviii. 
wqrc  ibipppd  agw  for  Spaift  ^n^  Pottijga^,  where  *" 
ibc  cQnfvMnpfiQn  wap,  fj^J^i?©  ai  lb  low  a  pri«, 
ifaa^  i(  fq^tQ^  ^fwcrpc)  th^«e^f>eQpes  of  cultivation. 
«^e  1730,  when  a  mor^  CQJightencd  miniflry 
gave  thcfll  pf^n^iifiofi  to  expoff  »d  feU  thtii;  graia 
chcfpfelws  r|(  iorcign  mark^tSi  an  iocrealb  of  pro« 
fie  has  prpfilticfd  in  tdditiofial  gnowth  of  Ac  com* 
modicy.     The  t)U4ntijcy  i)  at  prefent  greatly  aug* 
memcij  mA  may  be  Axil  iocreaied  i  but  it  as  4 
(queftiQH  wbeiher  this  will  always  be  for  die  ad  van* 
Uge  of  (h/s  colony.    Qf  all  pfodtH^ioo  tIqc  is  the 
iXK)ft  ^cuiipEicqtal  io  the  ffdubrity  of  the  i^Iiqiate; 
at  ieaft^  ^t  ha^h  be^o  eftcomed  Cp  in  the  Milancfe, 
where  the  peafants  on  the  rk^- grounds  areaH  of 
them  fallow  compIe^ipDed  and  dr/Ofsfucal ;  as  well 
as  in  France.)  where  that  article  bach  !beea  totally 
prohihifeid.    Egypt  ^adt  without  doubt,  ks  pre* 
cautions  agaipft  the  ill  ^^^s^  of  a  grain*  iii  other 
rc(pe&$  To  nutrnipus. '  China  aiuft  al(b  iuve  its 
pref^ryacivesi  which  art  provides  againft  nature, 
wfaofi:  favours  ire  foipenipes  attended  Avith  perni- 
cious canfeq^ences.    Perhsps»    aUb,   under    the 
torrid  zoiie;,   wh^re   rice  grows  in   the  greateil 
abundance,  the  he^t,  which  itiakcs  it  fk)urfni  in 
the  tnidft  of  water,  quickly  difperfcs  the  moift  and 
noxious  vapours  that  exh^lefroro  tbe  rice*  fields* 
But  if  (he  cultivation  of  rice  ihould  come  to  be 
oegleAed  in  Carolina,  that  of  indigo  will  make 
^ple  amends  for  iu 

U  2  This 
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B  D  o  K  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Indoftan,  was 
XVI 1 1»  Brft' brought  coperfedion  in  Mexico,  and  theCa- 
ribbee  iftaods.  It  was  tried  later  and  with  lefs 
luccefs  in  South-Carolina.  This  principal  ingre- 
dient in  dying  is  there  of  fb  inferior  a  quality, 
that  it  is  fcai^ce  fokl  «t  half  the  price  it  bears  in 
other  places.  Yet  thoft',*  wbo'  culcivate  it,  do  not 
defpair,  in  time,  •  of  fup^lMriting  both  the  Spa. 
niards  and.  French  ^t  every  market.  The  good- 
nefs  of  their  climate,  the  eictefit  of  their  lands,  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  their  provifions,  the  op. 
portunities  they  have  of  fupplying  themfelves  with 
utenfiis,  and  of  procuring  flaves ;  every  thing,  io 
(hort,  flatters  their  expectation:  and  the  fame 
hopes,  have  always  been  entertained  by  the  infaa^ 
bicants  oT  North-Carolina. 

a 

It  is  well  known  that  this-  country  was  the  firft 
on  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  on  which  the 
Engliih  landed  ;  for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak, 
which  Ralegh  took  poffeffion  of  in  1585.  A  total 
emigration,  in  a  (hort  time,  left  |t  dcftitute  of  co- 
lonids;  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  r^peopled,  even 
when  large  fettlements  were  eftabliihed  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  -We  cannot  otherwifc 
account  for  this  defertion,  than  from  the  obftadcs 
which  trading  veilels  had  to  encounter  in  this 
beautiful  region.  None  of  its  rivers  arc  deep 
enough  to  admit  ihips  of  more  than  feventy  of 
eighty  tons*  Thofe  of  greater  burthen  are  forced 
to  anchor  between  the  continent  and  fomc  adja- 
cent iQands.     The  tenders  which  are  employed  in 

lading 
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lading  and   unlading   them  augment  the  expence  book 
and  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports.        xviii. 

Frok  this  ctrcumftance,  probably,  it  waS|  that 
North-CaroKna  was  at  firft  inhabited  only  by  a  fee 
of  miferable  men  without  n)ime,  laws,  or  profef* 
fion.  In  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  grew  more  fcarce,  thofe,  who 
were  not  able  to  purchafe  them,  betook  them- 
fclves  to  a  country  where  they  could  get  lands 
without  purchafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  a- 
vailed  themfelves  of  th^  fame  refource.  Order  and 
property  became  eftablifhcd*  at  the  fame  time  i 
and  this  colony,  with  frwer  advantages  than  South* 
Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  number  of  European 
fttdcrs. 

-  The  firft  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along 
thele  favage  coafts,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cut  ring  of  wood, 
which  were  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  merchants 
of  New-England.  In  a  fliort  time  they  contrived 
to  make  the  pine-tree  produce  them  turpentine, 
tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  about  a  foot  in 
kngth,  ii!  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  placed  veflcis  to  receive  it.  When 
they  wanted  tar,  they  raifrd  a  circular  platform  of 
potter*s  earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles  of  pine- 
wood:  to  thefe  they  fet  fire  and  rJic  refin  diftilled 
ff<m  them  into  calks  placed  underneath.  ^^The 
tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
potS|  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of 

U  3  potter's 
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BOOK  potter's  eai'thy  into  whtch  it  was  pourdd  white  iq 
XVI 1 1«  a  fluid  ftate.  Tbia  labour,  boweyer^  wM  not  Aif- 
Bcient  for  tht  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants :  they 
then  proceeded  to  g^ow  corn;  snd  for  a  loligtinM 
were  contented  with  mah^e,  as  their  ne*^hboiirs  ia 
South- CaVolina  were  obliged  to  be,  where  xht 
wheat  being  fubjeft  to  nFiildew>  and  to  exhauft  it-? 
fclf  ih  ftraw,  never  ibroye.  But  fevcral  experi- 
ments having  proved  to  the  J^orth*Carolina  inha^ 
bitants  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  faaie  tfrr 
convenience,  they  fucceeded  fo  far  in  the  tultiva- 
tion  of  that  grain^  that  they  were  even  able  to 
fupply  a  confiderable  exportation.  Rice  and  in- 
digo have  been  but  lately  introduced,  into  this 
province  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  AGa  to 
thofe  of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  thesn  is  but 
yet  in  iis  infancy. 

There  is  fcarcc  one  twentieth  part  of  the  terrir 
tory  of  the  two  Carolinas  tl]at  is  cleared  ^  and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thole^ 
which  are  the  mod  fandy  and  the  neareft  Co  the 

fea^  The  I'eafon  why  the  colonifti  have  not  fct^ 
tied  jfurther  back  in  the  couhtry  ts,  thiit  of  ten  n^ 
ttgabk  rivers,  there  is  not  one  that  will  admit 
fiiippitig  higher  ihan  fixty  miks.  This  incoave- 
nience  is  Dot  to  be  remedied  but  by  nfaking  roadt 
or  canals')  jind  works  of  that  kind  require  fo 
.many  hands^  and  fo  much  expence  and  know- 
ledge, that  the  hopes  of  fuch  aq  im^ovement  arf 
fiill  very  diftant.    . 
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N11THS&  of  the  cqlonids^  howcver»  have  rea-  book 
fon  tocpmpUin  of  th^ir  lot.  The  impofts/ which  xviii. 
are  all  levied  on  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  merchandife,  do  not  exceed  135,000  Hvres^. 
The  paper-currency  of  North  Carolina  does  not 
Ainbunt  to  more  than  1,1 25,000  livresf,  and 
that  of  South-.Carolina,  which  is  infinitely  more 
wealthy,  is  only  5>625,ooo:|:.  Neither  of  them 
are  in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  this  ad. 
vantage,  which  is  not  common  even  in  the  £ng- 
lilh  colonies,  they  derive  from  the  great  amount 
of  their  cxportations  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, to  the  Caribbee  iQands  and  to  Europe. 

Im  1754,  there  were  exported  from  South-Ca- 
folina,  'feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of 
turpentine,  two  tboufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  tar ;  five  ^houfand,  eight  hundred  and 
fuEty-nine  of  pitch  pr  rofin ;  four  hundred  and  fix. 
.teen  barrels  of  beef;  fifteen  hyndred  and  fixty  of 
pork  ;  fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred  bufhels  of 
Indian  com  ;  and  nine  thoufand,  one  hundred 
and  fi^ty-two  of  peas ;  four  thoufand,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  the  hair ;  one  million,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  planks  i  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand 
joifts ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand 
feet  of  timber ;  eight  hundred  and  eighty*two 
.  hogiheads  of  wild  deer-flcins;  one  hundred  and 
four  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-cwo  barrels 

U  4  <rf 
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B  o  o  Kof  rice ;  and  two  hundred  and  fixtecn  tboufand, 
xviiT.  nine  hundred  and  eighty  four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  fame  year  North  Carolina  exported  fixty- 
one  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  twenty^eighc 
barrels  of  tar  5  twelve  thoufand  and  fifty-five  of 
pitch  ;  and  ten  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine of  turpentine  ;  feven  hundred  and  flxty-two 
thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty  planks ;  and 
two  thoufand,  (ix  hundred  and  forty-icven  feet  of 
timber ;  fixty-one  thoufand,  five  hundred  bufhcls 
.of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  peas  ;  three  thou- 
fand, three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  $  one 
hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco;  ten  thoufand  hun- 
dred weight  of  tanned  hides,  and  thirty  thoufand 
Ikins  of  difierent  kinds. 

In  the  above  account*  there  is  not  a  fingle  ar- 

tide  that  has  not  been  confiderably  increaled  fmce 

that  lime.     Several  of  them  have   been  doubled, 

'  and  the  mod  valuable  of  all,  the  indigo,  has  in- 

creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity. 

goME  produftions  of  North  Carolina  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  though 
there  is  no  ftaj  le  town  to  receive  them*  5  and  that 
Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  that  which  hath  been  built  in  lieu  of  ic 
upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarte  be  confidertdas 
fmali  villages.  T  he  largeft  and  mod  valuable 
..part  of  its  exports^is  conveyed  to  Charlt^town  to 
increafc  the  riches  of  Sourb-Carolina.  ' 

This   town  lies  between  the  twq^  navigable  ri- 
vers. Cooper  and  Alhley  j  furroundcd- by  the  rtoft 

beautiful 
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beautiful  plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  b  o  o  k. 
the  center  and  the  capital.  It  is  well  built,  inter^  xviii. 
fcAcd  with  leveral  agreeable  ftreets,  and  its  forti-  *• '"  v "  ' 
fications  are  tolerably  regular.  The  large  fortunes 
that  have  been  made  there  from  the  accefiion  and 
circulation  of  its  trade,  muO;  neccffariiy  have  had 
forae  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people: 
of  all  the  towns  in  North- America,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  the  conveniencies  of  luxury  are  moft  to 
be  met  with.  But  the  disadvantage  its  road  la- 
bours under,  of  not  being  able  to  admit  (hips  of 
above  two  hundred  tons,  will  make  it  lofe  its 
prtfcnc  fpleodour.  It  will  be  dcfcrtcd  for  Port 
Royal,  which  admits  veflels  of  all  kinds  into  its 
harbour,  and  in  great  numbers.  A  fettlemcnt  has 
already  been  formed  there,  which  is  continually 
increallng,  and  will  moft  probably  meet  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  Befides  the  produftions  of  North 
and  South-Carolina,  that  will  naturally  be  fen t  to 
its  market,  it  will  alfo  receive  thofe  of  Georgia, 
acobny  that  has  been  lately  ellabliflied  near  ir. 
.  Carolina  and   Spanilh  Florida  are  fc parated  ^°""'l!*- 

■  '^  tion  of 

from  each  other  by  a  great  traA  of  land  which  ex-  Georgia. 
tends  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  upon  the  fea 
coaft,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  whofe  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  touch  are  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Alatamaha.  The  Englifh  miniftry  had  been  long 
dcfirous  of  eredting  a  colony  on  this  tracl  of  coun- 
try, that  was  coufidered  as  dependent  uport  Caro- 
lina.   One  of  ihpfc  inftances    of   benevolence, 

...  '  which 
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9  o  O  K  which  liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  viitue, 
xviii.  readers  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any 
Other  country,  ferved  to  dei^crmine  the  views  of 
government  with  regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  edate  to  (et  at  liberty  fuch  infblvent  debtors  as 
were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Pru- 
dential reafons  of  policy  concurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  will  dictated  by  humanity ;  and  the 
government  gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  pri- 
foners  as  were  releafed,  (hould  be  tranfpbinted  into 
that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inftancc  of  refpeft,  the  more  pleating,  as 
it  was  not  the  c&6t  of  flattery  ;  and  the  esiecucion 
of  a  dcfign  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  ftace* 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  parlia- 
ment added  225^000  livres  *  to  th^  efiate  left  ixf 
the  will  of  the  citizen  %  and  a  voiuncary  fufafcHp- 
tion  produced  a  much  more  conTiderabk  fum.  Ge- 
neral OgleUiorpe,  a  man,  who  bad  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  xiommons  by  his  tafte  for 
.great  deCgas^  by  his  zeal  for  his  OMmt^,  ^nd  Jits 
paflion  for  ^ory,  was  Bnd  tipon  to  d»t^  ithcfe 
public  finances,  and  to  carry  iiHoexec^on  fo  ex- 
cellent a  project.  Defirous  of  maintaining  {he  r^ 
putation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe  to  <;onduA 
himfelf  the  iirft  colonics  that  were  fentix)  Geor- 
gia ;  where  he  arrived  in  J^VAuary  17331  and  fixed 
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bis  people  on  a  fpot  ten  miles  diftant  from  the  b  o  o  K 
£»,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  xvili 
of  the  Savannah,  Thu  rifing  rettletnent  was  call* 
id  Savannah  from  the  name  of  the  river  i  and  iti^ 
confideraMe  as  it, was  in  its  infant  ftate,  was,  how-^ 
ever,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  fiouriihihg  colo* 
oy.  It  connfted  at  firft  of  no  more  than  one  hun-^ 
dred  pcrfons^but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  was  increaied  to  618  ;  of  whom  127  had. 
emigrated  at  their  own  expence.  Three  hundred 
men^  and  113  women,  102  lads,  and  83  girls, 
formed  the  beginning  of  this  new  population,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  numerous  pofterity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highhuiders.    Their  nation 

m 

oal  courage  induced ,  them  to  accept  an  eftablifh-* 
mem  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  necefiary,  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards.  Here 
they  built  the  towns  of  Darien  and  Frederica,  and 
ieveral  of  their  countrymen  came  over  to  fettle 
among  them* 

Ik  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  proteftants 
driven  put  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  em* 
barked  for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty 
of  confcience.  At  firft  they  fettled  on  a:  fpot 
iuft  above  that  of  the  infant  colony ;  but  they 
afterwards  chole  to  be  at  a  greater  diflance^  and 
to  go  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah, 
where  they  built  a  toti^ji  called  Ebcnezcr,    . . 

SOMB 
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BOOK  SoM  E  S wiczers  followed  the  example  of  chefe  wife 
.  XVIII.  Saltzburghcrsy  though  they  had  noc^  like  them, 
been  perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks 
'of  the  Savannah  }  but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and 

■ 

thirty  miles  frohi  the  Germans*  Their  colony  con- 
fifting  of  a  hundred,  habitations,  was  nannedPu* 
ryfburgh^  from  Pury  their  founder,  who  having 
been  at  the  expence  of  their  fetElemcne,  was  de- 
servedly chofcn  their  chiefs  in  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  him. 

Ik  thcfc  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore^  feparated  from  the  reft  in  order 
to  build  the  city  Augufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The  goodncfs 
of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in  itfelf,  was  not  the 
motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fituation  ;  but  thfy 
were  induced  to  it  by  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of 
carrying  on  the  peltry  trade  with  the  lavages.  I'heir 
projedl  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1 739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  Ikins  was  with  much 
greater  facility  carried  on,  trom  the  circumftance 
of  the  Savannah  admitting  the  largeft  (hips  to  fait 
upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Augufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imagine,' 
to  have  formed  great  expeflarions  from  a  colony^ 
where  (he  had  fent  near  five  thoufand  men,  ami 
laid  out  1,485,000  livres*  exclufive  of  the  volun^ 
tary  contributions  that  have  been  raifed  by  zealous 

patriots. 
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patriots.     But  to  her  great  furprife,  Ihe  received  book 
information    1741,  that   there  remained  fcarcc  a  xviik 
fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  fent  to  Geor-  ^— >r-^ 
pz ;  who  being  now  totally   difcouraged,  feemed 
only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  more  favourable  fituation; 
The  reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  enquired  into 
and  difcovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  its  infancy^  brought  with  impedi- 
it  the  feeds  of  its  decay.     The  government,   to-  have  pre- 
gcther  with  the  property  of  Georgia,   had  been  ^ro^^^fs^of 
ceded  to  individuals.     The  example  df  Carolina  Georgia, 
ought  to  have  prevented  thiis  imprudent  fcheme  j 
but  nations  any  more  than  individuals  do  not  learrt 
inftruAion   from  their  pad  mifconduft.     An  en- 
lightened   government,    though   checked  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not  always  able  to 
guard  againfl:  every  mifufe  of  its  confidence.    The 
Englilh  miniftry,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
common  welfare,  facrificed  the  public  inrereft  to 
the  rapacious  views  of  intereftcd  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
with  was  to  eftablifh  a  fyftcm  of  legiflation,  that 
made  them  entirely  maflers  not  only  of  the  police, 
juftice  and  finances  of  the  country,  but  even  of 
the  lives  and  eftates  of  its  inhabitants.  Every 
fpccies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from  the  people, 
who  are  the  original  poIKrffors  of  them  all.  Obe- 
dience was  required  of  the  people,  though  con- 
trary to  their  intcrcft  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was 

con- 
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BOOK  coiUkkred  here,  as  in  other  coimtrie^,  ta  their  du« 

XVI  u«  ty  and  their  fate. 

^  '  V  -'  As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  pofieflions*  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
on]y  fifty  acres  of  land ;  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  vili 
to  their  female  iflue.  This  laft  regulation  of  nyak- 
ing  only  the  male  iflUe  capable  of  inheritance,  vaf 
foon  aboUihed ;  but  there  ftill  remained  too  many 
obftacles  to  excite  a  fpirit  <^  emulation*  it  f^ 
dom  happens^  that  a  man  reiblves  to  leave  hi$ 
country  but  upon  the  profpeft  of  fome  great  ad- 
vantage that  works  ftrongly  upon  his  imaginatioa. 
AW  limits,  therefore,  prefcribed  to  his  induilry, 
are  fo  many  chiecks  which  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging  in  any  project.  The  boundaries  affigned 
to  every  plantation  muft  nece0arily  have  produced 
this  bad  effeA.  Several  other  errors  fiill  afieded 
the  original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented 
its  increafc. 

The  taxes  impoftd  upon  themoft  fertile  of  the 
Englifli  colonies,  are  very  incoofiderable,  andevea 
thefe  are  not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquir- 
ed fome  degree  of  Vigour  and  profpcrity.  Ftotn 
its  infant  ftate,  Georgia  had  been  fubje£ted  to  the 
fines  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  had 
been  as  it  were  fettered.  The  revenues  raifed  by 
this  kind  of  fervice  increafed  prodigiouAy,  in|>ro* 
portion  as  the  colony  extended  itfelf.  The  foun. 
dcrs  of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not 

perceive 
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ftwtWt  ihm  the  fmaUoft  duty  impofed  upon  the  b  o  o  K 
trade  of  a  popuious  and  flourifliing  province,  would  xyiiu 
iBtlch  ibooer  enrich  ehem  dian  the  largeft  fines  laid 
upon  a  barren  and  undtivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreffion  was  added  another, 
which  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  nnight 
arife  from  a  fpirtt  of  benevolence.  The  planters 
ni  tieorgta  were  not  aUowed  the  u(e  of  flaves.  Ca- 
roUna  and  feme  other  colonies  having  been  efta- 
bUflied  without  their  aOidance,  it  was  thought 
that  a  country  deftined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  tholk 
Aoaerican  pofieffioos  ought  not  to  be  peopled  by 
a  fet  of  ilaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft  in- 
totftcd  in  the  defence  of  their  oppieflbrs.  But 
it  was  not  at  the  iame  time  forefeen,  that  colonifis^ 
who  were  le£i  £»voured  by  the  motlier  country> 
than  tiieir  neighbours,  who  were  ficuated  in  a 
country  lefs  fufccptible  of  tillage  and  in  a  hottck* 
dimace,  would  want  ftrengch  and  fpirit  to  under* 
lake  a  cultivatioa  ^that  required  greater  encourage- 
aaeiit, 

Thb  indolence  which  {q  many  obftacles  gave 
rife  co»  found  a  further  excufe,  in  another  prohi- 
bitioa  that  had  been. impofed.  The  difturbances 
j^roduced  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  aH 
ihe  continent  of  North  America,  induced  the 
founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
Jum.  This  prohibition,  though  well  intendeds 
deprived  the  colonifts  of  the  only  liquor  that  could 
xorrcA  the  bad  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  coun* 
iry,  which  Were  generally  unwholefomc  s  and  of 

the 
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fi  0,0  K  the  only  means  they  hid  to'  rellorie  the  vtifka  of 
XVIII.  (Irength  and  fpirits  that  muft  be  the  confequence 
of  inceflanc  labour.  Befides  this  It  prevented  their 
commerce  with  the  Antilles,  as  they  could  not  go 
thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn  and  cattle  that 
otight  to  have  been  their  moft  valuable  comtnodi* 
ties,  in  return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother  country,  at  length,  perceived  how 
much  thefe  defers  in  the  political  regulations  and 
inftitutions  had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  co- 
lony,  and '  freed  them  from  the  reftrainrs  they  had 
before  been  clogged  with.  The  government  in 
Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the  fame  plan  as  that 
which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flourifhing  ^  and 
inftead  of  being  dependent  oa  a  few  individuals, 
became  one  of  the  national  pofleflions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  extenfive  a  terri- 
tory, fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fp  fertile  a  foil 
as  the  neighbouring  province,  and  though  it  can 
never  be  fo  flourilhing  as  Carolina,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  cultivates  rice,  indigo,  and   almoft  all  this 
fame  produftions,  yet  it  will  become  advantage- 
ous  to  the  mother  country,  when  the  apprehelifi- 
ons  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  its  government' 
which  have  with   reafon  prevented   people   from 
fettling  there,  are  removed, ,    It  will  one  day  no 
longer  be  aflcrted,  that  Georgia  is  the  leaft  popu- 
lous of  all  theFnglilh  colonies  upon  the  continenr, 
notwithftanding  thefuccours  government  has  fo  am- 
ply bcftowed  upon  it.     All  thefe  advantages  will 
fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  acquifiiion  of  Flo- 
rida i 
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rida ;  a  provipce,  which  from  its  vicinity  mud  ne-  b  o  o  K 
ccflarily  influence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and  Xvni. 
which  claims  our  attention  from  ftill  more  impor-'      ^''"^ 
tantreafons. 
Under   the  name  of  Florida  the  ambition  of  Hiftery  of 

I        Spain  comprehended  all  that  tra£t  of  land  in  A  me-  its  cemon 
rica,  which  extends  from  Mexico  to  the  northern  Spaniards 

'        regions.     But  fortune,  which  fports  with  the  va-  jothcEng- 
nity  of  nations,  has  long  fince  confined  this  vague 
dcfcription  to  the  peninfula  formed  by  the  Tea  on 
the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and  Loui- 
fiana.     The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  contented 

;         themfelves  with  preventing    the  population   of  a 

I        country  they  could  not  inhabit,  were  defirous  in 
1565  of  fettling  onthis  fpot,  after  having  driven 

I         the  French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  be- 

I         fore  to  form  a  fmall  eftabliihment  there. 

I  The  moft  cafterly  fettlemt- nt  in  this  colony  was 

known  by  the  name  of  San  Mattheo.  The  con- 
querors would  have  abandoned  it,  notwithftanding 
it  was  fituated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues 
diftance  from  the  fea,  on  an  agreeable  and  fertile 
foil,  had  they  not  difcovered  the  faflafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  of  a  better 
kind  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  con- 
tinent. It  grows  equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea 
and  upon  the  mountains  ;  but  always  in  a  foil  thac 
is  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  damp.  It  is  ftraight 
and  lofty  like  the  fir-tree,  it  has  no  branches,  ar>d 
its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  (hapc  of  a  cup. 
It  is  an  ever-green,  and  its  leaves  refcmble  thofeof 
Vol.  V.  X  tho 
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BOOK  the  laurel.  Its  fiowcr,.  which  is  yellow,  is  taken 
XVI 1 14  in  infufion  as  the  muirtin  and  tea.  Its  root, 
vthich  is  well  known  in  trade,  being  very  fervicc- 
able  in  medicine,  ought  to  be  fpungy,  light,  of 
a  greyilh  colour  5  of  a  (harp,  fwectifti  and  aro- 
matic  t.afte  •,  and  fliould  have  the  fmell  of  the  fen- 
nel and  anife.  Thcfe  qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of 
promoting  perfpiration,  refolving  thick  and  vif- 
cous  humours,  and  relieving  palHes  and  catarrhs. 
It  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  venereal  com- 
plaints. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  would, 
probably  have  fallen  a  facriHce  to  this  lad  dif- 
ordcr,  without  the  aiftiftancc  of  this  powerful  re- 
medy  j  they  would,  at  leaft,  not  have  recove^ed 
from  thofe  dangerous  fevers  they  were  generally 
fubjeft  to  at  St.  Mattheo  ;  either  in  confequencc 
of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badncfs  of  the 
waters.  But  the  favages  taught  them,  that  by 
drinking  in  a  morning  fading,  and  at  their  meals, 
water  in  which  faflafras  had  been  boiled,  they 
might  certainly  depend  upon  a  fpeedy  recovery. 
The  experiment,  upon  trial,  prov^ed  fucccfsfuK 
But  ftill  the  village  never  emerged  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  and  diftrefs  which  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
natural  and  inlurmountablc  evils  that  attended  the 
conquerors' of  the  new  world. 

Another  tftablifhment  was  formed  u|X)n  the 

fame  coaft,  at   fifteen  leagues  diftancc  from  San 
• »    ■ 

Mattheo,  known   by  the  name  of  St.  Auguftine. 
.  The  Englifh  attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged 

to 
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tD  dcfift  their  attempts.  Some  Scotch  High-  book 
landers,  in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of  xvi 1 1. 
the  aflailants,  were  repulfed  and  flain.  A  fer- 
geant)  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards,  was 
^ared  by  the  Indian  favages,  only  that  he  might 
be  referved  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which  they 
infiift  upon  their  prifoners.  This  map,  it  is  faid> 
on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited  him, 
addrefTcd  the  blood-thirfty  multitude  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world, 
"  you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for;  but 
"  you  have  at  laft  been  the  conquerors.  The 
"  chance  of  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power. 
"  Make  whatufc  you  pleafe  of  the  right  of  con- 
*'  qucft.  This  is  a  right  I  do  not  call  in  quef- 
'*  tion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  counyy  to 
"  offer  a  ranfom  for  one's  life,  liften  to  a  propofal 
"  not  unworthy  your  notice. 

"  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the 
"  country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  arc  fome 

m«n  who  poflefs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 

fecrets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages  conneftcd 
**  to  me  by  the  lies  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
**  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
"  invulnerable.  You  mufl.  have  obferved  how  I 
"  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fuch  a 
"  charm  would  it  have  been  pofTible  for  me  to 
**  have  furvivcd  all  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
•*  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour, 
**  to  teftify  that  mine  has   fufficicntly  exerted  it- 

X  2  "  fclf 
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Book"  f^lf»  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
XVIII.  "  not  fo  much  the  objedl  of  my  requcft,  as  the 
glory  of  having  communicated  to  you  a  fecrct 
of  fo  much  confcquence  to  your  fafety^  and  of 
**  rendering  the  moft  valiant  nation  upon  the 
earth,  invrncible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one 
of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the 
"  ceremonies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  new 
"  make  trial  on  myfclf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagcrnefs  to  this  drf- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
charadler,  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous. 
After  a  (hort  confultation,'  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifoner*s  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  ihey 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
mod  expert  and  (touted  man  among  them  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  chearful 
countenance.  "  Obfcrve  now,  O  valiant  Indians, 
"  an  inconteftable  proof  my  honefty.  Thou  war- 
**  rior,  who  now  holdeft  my  keen  cutting  wca- 
*'  pon,  do  thou  now  flrike  with  all  thy  ftrength : 
"  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from  my 
"  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the  (kin  of  rtij 
."  neck." 

He  had  fcarctly  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian,  aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  oflT 
the  head  of  the  fergeant,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
feet.  1  he  favages  aftonifhed,  flood  motionlefs, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger  j  and 

then 
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then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  b  o  o  K 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity,  xviii. 
But  adnfiiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufc  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  beftowcd  on  his  body,  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country.  If  this  faft,  the  date  of  which  is 
tco  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity  it  (hould  have,  it  will  only 
be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers. 

The  Spaniard*,  who  in  all  their  progrefs 
through  America,  were  more  employed  in  de- 
ftroying  the  inhabitants,  than  in  erefling  build- 
ings, had  formed  only  thofe  two  fettlemcnts  we 
have  taken  notice  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore  leagues  diftance  from 
St.  Auguftine,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  they  bad  raifed  that  of  St.  Mark,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this  fituation, 
well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication  be* 
tween  the  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  had 
already  loft  all  the  little  confequence  it  had  at  firft 
obtained,  when  the  Englifli  fettled  at  Carolina  in 
1704,  and  entirely  deft.royed  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further  was 
another  colony,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph, 
but  of  lefs  confequence  than  that  of  St.  Mark. 
Situated  on  a  flat  coaft,  expofed  to  every  wind, 
and  on  a  barren  foil  and  an  uncultivated  coun:ry  ^ 
it  was  the  laft  place  where  one  might  expcft  to 
fflcct  with    inhabitants.     But  avarice  being  fre- 

X  i  ijuently 
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BOOK  quently  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards  fee- 
XVI 1 1,  tied  there. 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  cftablifli- 
ment  at  the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of 
Louifiana,  were  at  lead  happier  in  their  choice  of 
fituatipn,  -  The  foil  was  fufceptible  of  culture  -, 
and  there  was  a  road  which  had  it  been  a  little 
deeper  at  its  entrance,  might  have  been  thought  a 
good  one,  if  the  belt  fhips  that  arrived  there  had 
not  foon  been  worm-eaten. . 

These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did    not 
contain  more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  fur- 
patting  each  other  in   floth  and  poverty.     They 
were  all  fupported  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle. 
The  hides  they   fold   at   the   Havannah,  and  the 
provifions  with   which  they  ferved  their  garrifdn, 
whofe  pay  amounted  to  750,000  livres  *  enabled 
them  to  purchafe  cloths  and  every  article  which 
their  foil   did  not  fupply.     Notwithftanding  the 
miferable  ftate  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the 
mother  country,  the  greateft  part  of  them  chofe  to 
go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  1763.     This  acquifition,  there- 
fore, was   no  more  than  a  defert,  yet  ftill  it  was 
forhe  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of 
lazy,  indolent  and  diflaffedcd  inhabitants. 

Great  Britain  was  pleafed  with  the  profpeft 
of  peopling  a  vaft  province,  whofe  limits  have 
been  extended  even  to  the  Miffifippi,  by   the  cef- 

fion 
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fion  France  has  made  of  part  of  Louifiana.     The  book 
better  to  accprnplifli  her  dcfign,  (he  ha3  divided  xviii. 
it  into  two  governments,  under  the  names  of  Eaft        ^ 
and  Weft  Florida. 

■ 

The  Englifli  had  long  been  defirous  of  efta- 
blifhing  thetnfclves  in  that  part  of  the  continent, 
in  order  to  open  4  fre^  communication  with  the 
wealthieft  colonies  of  Spain.  At  firft  they  had  no 
other  view  except  the  profits  arifing  from  a  con- 
traband trade*  But  an  advantage  fo  precarious 
and  momentary,  was  not  an  objeft  of  fufficient 
importance,  nor  any  way  fuitable  to  the  ambition  , 
of  a  great  power.  Cultivation  alone  can  render 
the  conqucfts  of  an  induftrious  people  flourilhing.' 
Senfiblc  of  this  the  Englifli  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  promote  agriculture  in  the  fincft  ])art  of 
their  dominions.  In  one  year,  1769,  the  parlia- 
ment voted  no  lefs  than  205,875  livres*  for  th^ 
two  Floridas.  Here,  at  leaft,  the  mother  for 
fome  time  adminifters  nourifliment  to  her  new- 
bom  children ;  whereas,  in  other  nations,  the  go- 
vernment fucks  and  exhaufts  at  the  fame  time  the 
milk  of  the  mother  country  and  the  blood  of  the 
colonies. 

It  is  noteafy  to  determine,  to  what  degree  of  By  what 
fplendour  this  indulgence  with  time  and  good  ma-  £n^"aiui 
nagement'  may  raife  the  Floridas.     Appearances,  "Ji^yr*^" J* ^ 

however,    are    highly     promifinp.     The    air    isuiWuito 
heahhy,  and   the  foil  fit  for  every  kind  of  grain.  * 
The  firft  trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were 

X  4  attended 
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BOO  R  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  number  of  co* 
XVIII.  lonifts  wa$  greatly  increafed  by  it.     They  pour  in 
.^     V     '  from  the  neighbouring   provinces,    the    mother 
country,  and  all  the  proteftant  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope.    How  greatly  might  this  population  be  in- 
creafed,  if  the  fovereigns  of  North  America  would 
depart  from  the  maxims  they  have  uniformly  pur^ 
.   fued,    and   would   condefcend   to  intermarriages 
with  Indian  families  !  And  for  what  reafon  fhould 
this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage  tribes,  which 
has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the  moft  en- 
lightened poliiiciaps,  be  rejected  by  a  free  people, 
who  from  their  principles   muft  admit  a  greater 
equality  than  other  nations  ?  Would  they  then  be 
ftill  reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their 
crops  burned,  and  their  labourers  maflacred,  or 
of  perfccuting  without  intcrm&fllon,  and  extermi- 
nating without  pity,  thofe  wandering  bands  of 
natives  ?    Surely,  a  generous  nation,  which   has 
made   fuch  great   and  fuch  continued  efforts  to 
reign  without  a  rival   over  this  vaft  traft  of  the 
new  world,  fliould  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo* 
rious  hpililities,  a  humane  and  infallible  method  of 
difarming  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  difturb 
her  tranquillity ! 

The  Englifh  flatter  thcmfelves,  that  without 
the  aiTiftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  (hall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wafte 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  ftates 
come  to  fettle  among  them.    Unable  to  fubmit  to 

the 
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the  labour  of  cultivation,   and  failing  of  theirs  OOK 
ufual  fubfiftcncc  from  the  chacc,  they  are  reduced  xviir* 
to  the  neceflitjr  of  abandoning  all  thofe  trafts  of^~'">'' — ' 
lands  which  induilry  and  aAivity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.     This  is  afUially  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlements. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods  ; 
they  fall  back  upon  the  AfTenipouals  and  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  where  they  muft  neceflarily  encroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  (hort  time  mufl:  periih 
for  wane  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftruAion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur, 
Wc  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  gcperous  Pondiack, 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broke  with  the 
EngUfli  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prcfent  of 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois^  who  were  ftanding  round 
their  chief,  Ihuddcred  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 
Not  doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infilled 
that  he  fhouid  not  accept,  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent. 
How  can  U  be^  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man,  who 
knows  my  efteem  for  him,  and  /be  Jignal  fervices  I 
have  done  him,  Jhotdd  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
awaj  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
mod  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

Bv  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this,  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  dcfign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 

independ- 
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BOO  K independence.    Several  unfortunate  circutpftjmc?3 
xvxn.  concurred  to  defeat  this  gr?m4  projeft ;  but  it  m^y. 
^^     v^^'be  refua)cd,  and  it  is  not  impoffiblp  that  it  may 
fuccced.     Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  EngUih  will 
be  under  a  n?ceflity  of  protcfting  their  frontier 
againft  an  epemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expen- 
ces  to  fuftaio  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings 
with  it  among  civilized  nation^  *,  ^nd  will  find  the 
^vantages  they  have  promif^d  them(elves  from 
^  conqviefts  rqade  at  the  expence  of  fo  pnucb  trea- 
fure  and  fo  much  blood,  conifiderablyret^rded^ 
at  lead,  if  nq;  intirely  loft. 
Extent  of      The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Loqifi^na^i  and  9II 
dominions  Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  sera,  either  by  con- 
America.  9"^^  ^^  trtaty,  h^ve  rendered  the  Englifh  mafters 
of  all  that  fp^ce,  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Miflifippi  ^  fo  that  without  rec: 
koning  Hudfpn's   bfiy,   Newfpundland,    and  the 
o;hcr  iflands  of  North- America,  they  arc  in  pofftfr 
fion  of  the  moft  cxtcnfivc  empire  that -ever  was 
formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.     This  vfift  ter- 
ritory is  divided  from  north  to  fouth  by  a  chain  of 
high  mountains,  which  alternately  receding  f^nm 
and  approaching  the  coaft,   Ic^ve  betw«n  tbetn 
and  th^  ocean  a  rich  traft  of  land  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  foraetimes  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth.     Beyond  the  Apalachiaji 
mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert,  into  which  fome 
travellers  have  ventured  5is  ftr  ^  eight  hundred 
leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it.     Jt  is  fuppoC 

ed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  thcfc  uncul- 
tivated 
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tivated  regions  have  a  communication  with  the  book 
Soath-fca.  If  this  conjcdure,  which  is  not  dcfti-  xviii. 
imc  of  probability,  fhooU  be  confirmed  by  expc- 
riencr,  England  would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the 
branches  of  communication  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  As  her  territories  extend  from  one  Ame- 
rican fea  to  the  other,  (he  may  be  faid  to  join  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  ail  her  Euro- 
pean ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlcments,  flic 
freights  and  fends  out  (hips  to  the  new  world. 
From  her  maritime  fettlcments  in  the  eaft  flie  would 
have  a  direft  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofe  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  ifthmus  of  the 
ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vaft  extent  of 
her  colonies  ftie  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas  ftie  might  af. 
pire  tb  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  extent  of  domi- 
nion fo  flattering  an  object,  when  conquefts  are 
made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let  the  Romans 
fpeak !  Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflefs  fuch  a 
fliare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  fliall  always  be 
enlightened  by  the  rays' of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languifli  in  obfcurity 
in  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

Thb 
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BOOK  The  Englifti  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  prefcrve 
XVIII.  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  em- 
pire, which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extcnfivc, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodlhed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  muft  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  its  enterprifes,  it  is  by 
commerce  alone  that  conqueils  can  become  valu- 
able to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war  pro- 
cure for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improve- 
able  by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the.  northern 
continent  of  America.  Although  the  land  in  ge- 
neral is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many  parts  it 
is  fcarcely  diftinguiUiable  from  the  top  of  the  main 
maft,  even  after  anchoring  in  fourteen  fathom,  yet 
the  coaft  is  very  cafy  of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth 
diminiflies  infenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  this 
circumftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadly  by  the 
line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befides  this, 
the  mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fca, 
form  an  enchanting  objeft  to  his  view  upon  a 
ihore,  which  prefents  roads  and  harbours  without 
number  for  the  reception  and  prefcrvation  of  dip- 
ping. 

The  prod uft ions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in  flow- 
er, that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening;  while 
on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of 
them  arc  gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

What 
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What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  phsenomenon  ?  Be-  b  o  o  K 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  North  A  me-  xviii. 
ricatis,  living  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting '  *  ' 
and  fifliery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated* 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets.  Under  the  (hade  of  thefe  forefts  grew 
a  multitude  of  plants.  The  leaves,  which  fdl 
every  winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a  bed  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite 
rotted  this  fpecies  of  manure,  the  fummer  came 
on  J  and  nature,  left  entirely  to  herfclf,  continued 
heaping  inceflfantly  upon  each  other  thefe  effedls 
of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried  under  wet 
leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made 
their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  became  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  long  vegetation.  The  force  of  cul- 
ture has  not  yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed 
and  confirmed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions 
of  nature  given  wjiy  to  the  influence  of  art.  Bun 
this  climate  fo  long  unknown  or  neglcfted  by 
mankind,  prefents  them  with  advantages,  which 
fupply  the  defe£ts  and  ill  confequencts  of  that 
omiffion. 

It  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are  natives  -^^^^^ 
of  our  climate.     It  has  alfo  others  peculiar  to  it-  ^]'^'^^^ '» 
felf;  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,  and  theAmericir 
xandleburry  myrtle.     The  candleburry  myrtle  is  a 
Ihrub  which  delights  in  a  tnoift  foil,  and  is,  there- 
fore, feldom  found  at  any  diftance  from  the  fea. 
Its  feeds  are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which 
looks  like  flour.     When  they  are  gathered  towards 
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B  o  o  K  the  end  of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  watcf^ 
jcviii.  there  rifes  a  vifcous  body,  which  fwiimat  ri^top) 
— v-**^ and  is  (kinitned  off.  As  ibon  as  this  is  con^c  tpa 
confiftence,  it  is  commonly  of  a  ^irty  green  cp- 
lour.  To  purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a  fecond  tin^e, 
when  it  becomes  tranfparent  and  acquires  an  agree- 
able green  colour. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  coofiftenGe 
is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fupplicd 
the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  £ur<}peans  chat  land- 
ed in  this  country*  TJie  dearnefs  of  it  has  occa- 
lioned  it  to  belefs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  nuc.- 
ber  of  domeftic  animals  hath  increa&d.  Never- 
thelefs  as  it  burns  (lower  than  tallow^  is  iefs  fub* 
.  jeA  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  fmell, 
it  is  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured^c 
a  moderate  price.  T  he  property  pf  giving  light 
is,  of  all  its  ufes,  the  lead  valuable.  It  fcrvcs  to 
make  excellent  foap  and  plailters  for  wounds :  it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fcaling  letters. 
The  fugar  maple  merits  no  Ids  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from  lis 
name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  is  toflourifli  by  thcCdc 
of  ftrcams,  or  in  marlhy  places,  grows  to  the 
height  of  an  oal;.  In  the  month  of  March,  an 
incifion  of  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trut^k.  A  pipe  is  put  into 
the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice,   that  flows 

■ 

'frotti  it,  is  convey<fd  into  a  veflel  placed  to  receive 
. it.     The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor,  that 
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m  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle.     The  ft  ob  fc 
old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much  better  quality.  Ko  Xviii. 
more  than  one  incifion  or  two  at  rtioft  can  te  made  *    "  ^ 
without  draining  and  weakening  the  tree.    If  three 
6r  four  pipes  are  ^applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  trc'e  has  naturally  the  flavour 
of. honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evaporated 
by  fii'e,  lill  it  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  fyrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds  of 
earthen  ware  Or  bark  t)f  the  birch^tree.  The  fy- 
rup hardens  as  it  tools,  and  bi^cbi^es  a  red  kind  of 
fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough  to 
the  tafte.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  is  fome- 
titrtcs  mrxed  up  with  it  in  the  making ;  but  this 
ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it.  This 
kind  of  fugar  is  ufcd  for  the  fame  pur[>6fcs,  as 
that  which  is  made  from  canes ;  but  eFghteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of  one 
pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  grear  ufc  in 
I       trade. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  Birds  pc- 
the  forcfts  of  North  Antcrica,  tiicre  is  one  ex- North 
tremely  Angular  in  its  kind;  this  is  the  humming^"'"'"* 
bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  its  fmall- 
(lefs,  is  called  Toifeau  mouche^  or  the  fly  bird.     Its 
beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle  \  and  its 
claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin.     Upon 
its  head  it  has  a  black  tufc  of  inconrtparable  beauty. 
Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as 
niilk.    The  back,  wings  and  tail  are  grey,  bor- 
dered with  filver,  and  ftreaked  with  the  brighteft 

gold. 
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BOOK  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage 
XVIII.  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  caft,  that 
it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whole  beauty  fades  on 
the  flighted  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  fcafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  Its  aeft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greeniih 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down 
gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  ncft  is  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  are  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  in  it 
about  the  fize  of  the  fmaileft  peas.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones;  but 
they  have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  mofl. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfeif  in  the  calix  of 
the  largefl:  flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a  buzzing 
noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning-whecl.  When  tired, 
k  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or  flake  ;  refts  a  few 
minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Notwith- 
ftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid ; 
but  will  fufl^er  a  man  to  approachViihin  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  could  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani- 
mal could  be  malicious,  pafllonaie  and  quarrel- 
fome  ?  Thefc  birds  arcoftrn  fccn  fighting  together 
wicji  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  The  (Irokes  they 
gtye  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fo  quick, 

that  they  are  not  diftinguifliablc  by  the  eye.   Their 

wings 
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tiogs  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they  Teem  not  B  o  o  K 
to  move  at  all.  They  are  more  heard  than  feen :  xviii. 
and  their  noife  refembles  that  of  a  fparrow,  " 

Thbsb  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  tome  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered)  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipiution  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they,  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  beleen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
radicr  an  effe£t  of  hunger  than  of  an  unncceiTarily 
dcftrudtive  inftind. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  in* 
fefts.  As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the  ground 
cleared,  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drain^ 
ed  oflP,  thefe  little  animals  dcflroyed  without  oppo* 
iition  all  the  productions  of  nature.  None  of  them 
was  ulefiil  to  nuinkind«  There  is  only  one  at  pre- 
lent,  which  is  the  bee :  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 
The  favages  call  it,  the  Engliih  fly  ;  and  it  is  only 
found  near  the  coafts.  Thefo  circumftances  an- 
Bounce  it  to  be  of  foreign  original.  The  bees  fly 
io.numerous  fwarms  through  the  forefts  of  the  new 
world.  Their  numbers  are  continually  increafing^ 
aod  their  honey,  •which  is  converted  to  feveral 
ules,  fupplies  many  perfons  wich  food. 

Vol.  V.  Y  Tri 
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BOOK     The  bee  is  not  th^  .only  prcfcni  which  Europe 

yviil.  has  had  ic  in  her  pqwer  to  m^ke  to.Anicrica.  6bc 

^;j[P^j^  has  enriched   her  alfp  .with  a  breed  of  domcfik 

lifti  fuppiy  animals,  for  the  lavages. had  none.     America  had 

America    not  yet  aifocl^ted  be;i(t$  with  mea  in  the  labours  of 

meftic  ani- cwltiva;ion»  whcn  the  Europeans  carried  ov«r  thi* 

"*^*-        ther  in  their  fl^ips  feveral  of  their  fpecies  of  dor 

medic  animals.     They  have  multiplied  there  pro- 

digioufly  ;  bgt  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog, 

whofe  whole  merit  confifts  in  fattening  himfelf, 

have  loft  much  of  that  flrength.  and   fize  which 

they  enjoyed  in  thofc  countries  from  whence  they 

were  brought.     The  oxen,  horfcs  and  fheep  have 

degenerated  in   the  northern  colonies  of  England, 

though  the  particular'  kinds  of  each   had   been 

chofen  with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  air  and  the  foil  which  has  prevented  the 
fucctfs  of  their  tranfplantation.  Theft  animals* 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  at  firft  attacked  by  epi- 
demical diforders.  If  the  contagion  did  not,  a3  in 
the  men,  affeft  the  principles  of  generation  in 
them^  feveral  fpecies  of  them  at  Icaft  were  with 
much  difficulty  reproduced.v.  Each  generation  fcM 
(hort  of  the  lafl: ;  and  as  it  happens  to  Amcricail 
plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  continually  de- 
,  generated  in  America.  Such  is. the  law  of  cli- 
mates, which  wills  jevery  people,  every  anioiat 
and  vegetable  fpecies   to  grow  and.flQurifli  in  iti 

native  foil.     The  love  of  their  native  foil  fcems  an 

ordinance 
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Ddin^ncc  of  nature  prcfcribed  to  all  beings,  like  B  o  o  IC 
thedcfire  of  prefcrving  their  cxiftcncc.  xvlir. 

Yet  there  are   certain  corrtfpondences  of  cH-  Eui-^pcan ' 
inate,  which  forn;  exceptions  to  the  general  role  p:»^>n  /s 

•    rt  ^  •  '•  11  carried  m- 

iagainft  trahfporiing  animals  and   piarrt?.     When  to  NortU 

Ihc  Englilh  firft  landed  oa  the  North-AnDericani^y^^e  ^ 
tontirient^  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe  de-^"S*'^*' 
folate  regioas  had  fcarctrly  arrived  at  the  culciva* 
tion  of  a  fnrlall  qiiantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of 
corn,  unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 
only  one  known  in  the  new  world,  1  he  culture 
of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  Tlic  favages  con- 
knicd  thenifclves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making 
A  few  holes  in  the.  ground  with  a  (lick,  and  thr6w«- 
ing  ifica  each  of  them  a  fingle  grain,  which  pro- 
ducct}"  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more 
conoplicated^  They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or 
ftone  snortar^  sind  made  it  into  a  pnAe^  which  they 
baked  under  embers*  Tlicy  often  ate  it  boiled  of 
toafttd  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maaze  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves 
are  ufcful  in  feeding  cattle  ^  a  circumflance  of 
great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 
A  hongry,  light,  fandy  foil  agrees  bed-  with  this 
plants  The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  twd 
or  three  tinges  without  impairing  the  harvcft.  In 
Ibort  it  i^  of  aU  plants  the  one  that  is  lead  injured 
by  ibc  cxcefe  of  -drought  or  mciflurr. 

These  caufeia,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  F'ng* 

Y  1  liih 
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B  o  o  K  lifh  to  prcfervc  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fee* 
XVIII.  tlementf.     They  fold  it  to   Portogal,    to    South 
*''*^^*^^     ^  America,  and  the  fugar  iflands,  and  had  fufficicnt 
for  their  own  ufe,     Thej  did  not,  however,  ne* 
gleft  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fopet'* 
feftly  as  in  their  native  foil.     With  the  fuperflgity 
of  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the/Colonifts  forn^eda 
trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and  moft  populous 
provinces  of  the  new  world. 
.    The  mother  country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had   fupplanted   her   in  her  trade  with 
Sovih  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  fooA 
become  her  rivals  even  in  Europe  at  all  the  mar- 
kets for  fait  and  corn,  endeavoured  to  divert  their 
induftry  to  objedls  that  might  be  more  ufeful  td 
her.     She  wanted   neither  motives  nor  means  to 
bring  about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
rih^fi^d^"      ^"^  greaceft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Eng- 
the  neccffi-  Hfh  Wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furnilhed  by 
ing  their    Swcdcn.     In  1703,  that  (late- was  fo  blind  to  its 
^yonllmr-  true  intereft,  as  to  Jay  this  important  branch  of 
fica.         commerce  under  the  reftriftions  of  an  exclufivc 
patent.     The  firft  cfFcA  of  this  monopoly  was  a 
fuddcn  and  unnatural  increafe  of  price.     England 
taking  advantage  of  thi^  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encotraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  impor- 
tation of  all  forts  of  naval  (lores  which  North 

America  could  furnilh. 

Thesi 
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These    rewards  did  not   immediately  produce  b  o  o  K 
the  eSeft  that  was  cxpcfted  from  them.    A  bloody  xviii, 
war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the* — ^^^^ 
world,  prevented   both   the  mother  country   and 
the  colonies  from  giving  to  thi^  beginning  revolu- 
tion in  cotnmerce  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

The  modern  nations,  whofe  intereft  were  united, 
taking  this  inaftion,  which  was  only  occafioncd 
by  the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of 
inability,  thought  they  might  without  danger  lay 
every  reftriAive  claufe  upon  the  exportation  of 
marine  (lores,  that  could  contribute  to  enhance 
the  price  of  them.  For  this  end  they  c;ntcred  into 
mutual  engagenrrents  which  were  made  public  in 
X7t8,  a  rime,  when  all  the  maririme  powers  fiill 
felt  the  cffcAs  of  a  war,  that  had  continued  four-' 
teen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  conven- 
tion. She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceiTary 
it  was  for  them  to  afTift  the  views  of  the  mother 
country  •,  and  of  fufficient  experience  to  direft 
their  firft  attempts  towards  great  objeds,  without 
making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details, 
.which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited  with 
diiEculty.  In  a  very  (hort  time  fuch  quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards  and  mafts  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that 
Ac  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 
ben 
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BOOK  This  fudden  fucccfs  bjinded  theBfttifh  govern- 
XVIII.  ment.  The  cbtapnefs  of  che  commodities  fwr- 
nHbed  by  the  colonies,  in  cOn^p^rifon  of  tbofe 
which  were  brought  from  the.  Baltic,  gave  ihcm 
an  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infure  a  cdnftant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  minitlry  concluded 
that  the  bounties  might  be  withdrawn.  But  tbey 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely-  in  fa^vour  of  their 
rivals,  A  total  flop  enfucd  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  and  made  them  fcnfible  of  their  error.  In 
1729,  they  revived  the  bounties  i  w hie h  though 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as  formerly,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  (lores  the 
greateft  fuperiority  at  lead  in  England,  over  tboft 
of  the.  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conftituted  the  prin* 
cipal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been 
cverlocked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  produce  of  them  had  long  beeneXt 
ported  by  the  Englilh  to  Spain,  Portugal, "  and  th^ 
different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
was  bought  up  for  bpilding  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandife 
fufBcient  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 
praftice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even  the 
Puiph  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  moft  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  This  double 
trade  of  export  and  carrying  the  mcrchandife  of 
other  rations  had  confiderably  augmented  the  Bri^ 
tifh  P^vy.    The  parliaments  bcit^  informed  of 
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this  advantage,  in  the  year  1712*  immedi^ely  ex-  book 
cmpttd  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  a41  thofe   xviil. 
duties  of  importation,  which  Ruffian;  Swedifti  and 
Daftilh  timber  arc.fubjeft  to.     This  firft;  favour 
was  followed   by  a   bounty,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpecics  of  wood 
in  general,  was  .principally  calculated  for  thofe, 
which  ^c  employed  in  fliip-building.     An  advan* 
tage,  fo  confiderable  in   itfelf   would   have  been 
greatly  improved ;  if  the  colonie;s  had  built  among 
themfclves  veficls  proper  for  rranipcMring  cargoes 
of  fuch  weight;  if  they- had  made  dock   yards^ 
from  which  they   might  have  furniflied  complete 
freights;   and  finally,  if  they  had  aboliihed  the 
cuilom  of  burning  in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which 
had  fallen  in  the  preceding  autumn.     This  abfurd 
practice  deftroys  all  the  young  trees,  that  arc  be- 
ginning in  that  feafon  to  ihoot  out;  and  leaves 
only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for   ufc* 
It  is  notorious,   that  veflels  conftrudcd  in  Ame- 
rica, or  with  American  materials,^]ait  but  a  very 
(hort  time,     Thia  inconvenience  may  arifc  from 
fcveral  caufes;    but   that,    xyhich    has  juft  been 
mentioned,  merits  the  greater  attention,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  remedied.     Befides  limber  and  mails  for 
ihips,  America  is  capable  of  furnifhihg  likewife 
fails  and  rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax. 

The  French  protcftants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country,  by  a  viftoriourf  prince  become 
iflfci^ed  wkh  a  f^irit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  na* 
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BOO  Kt'tonal  induftry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  ene- 
xviii.mies,  and  Caught  England  the  value  of  two  com- 
•^^     ^     'modities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a  maritime 
power.  3oth  flax  and  hemp  were  cuhiTated  with 
fome  fucccfs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Yet  the 
manufadtures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  both  from  Ruffia.    To  put  a  ftop  to  this  fo- 
reign  importation,   it   was    propofed  to  grant  a 
bounty   to  North- America  of   135  livres*,   for 
every  con  of  thefe  articles.    But  habit,  which  is 
averfe  from  every  thing  that  is  new,  however  ufe- 
ful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firft  from  being  al- 
.  lured  by  this  bait.     They  are  fince  reconciled  to 
this  bounty }  and  the  produce  of  their  flax  and 
hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  confiderable  pare 
of  45,000,000  f  of  livres,  which  went  annually 
out  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
linens.    It  may,  perhaps,  in  time  be  improved  fo 
far  as  to  fupply  the  whole  demand   of  the  king- 
dom, and  even  to  fupplant  other  nations  in  all  the 
markets.     A  icK\  entirely  frefh,  which  cof^s  no* 
thing,  does  not  (land  in  need  of  manure,  is  intcN 
feded  by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated 
by   flaves,  affords  ground  for  immcnfe  expeda^ 
tions.     To  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for 
ihipping  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.    The  northern 
parts  of  America  furnifh  this  commodity  which 
aiTifls  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver  that  flow  fo 
abundantly  in  the  fouthern. 
Engijifid       This  moft  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  necefl&ry  to 
get^n"  mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  AmericanSt  till 
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the  Europeans  taught  them  the  mod  fatal  ufe  of  B  o  o  k 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.  The  Engli(h  them-  xvili. 
Mves  long  negleded  the  iron  mines^  which  na-  ^ 
ture  had  lavt(hed  on  the  continent,  where  they 
were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted  from  the  mother  country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  chofe  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  are  uied  in  the  working  of 
tlicm,  had  procured  impofts  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good  had  lliBed  a  competition,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  interefts.  At  length  the  » 
government  took  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  right 
condu&«  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty  free ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  carried  to 
any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land. This  whimfical  reftriflion  continued  till 
2757.  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordi- 
nance fo  manifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
dom a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  exclu- 
lively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonablc 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppo- 
fuion.  Combinations  of  intercfted  individuals 
were  formed  to  reprefcnt,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked  in  England,  not  reckoning 

thofe 
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BOOK  xhofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
.XVIII.  tboufand  cons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great  num- 
bcp  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines,<  which  were 
ineidiauftible,  wouki  have  fuppJicd  a  much  greater 
quantity^  bad  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfioa  pre* 
vailed  that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be 
taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried  on  m  Hng- 
land  confumed  annually  one.  hundred  and*  ninety-- 
eight  thousand  cords  of  underwoods  and  that  thofe 
woods  furniflied  moreover  bark  for  the  canneries 
^nd  materials .  for.  fhip-buildingv  and  thac  the 
American  iron,  not  being  proper. for  Hcci,  for 
making  (harp  inftruments,  or  many  of  the  uienfitd 
of  navigation,  would  contribute  very  littJe  to  Id^ 
fen  the  ifrporration  from  abroad,  and  Would  have 
no  other  effeft  than  that  of  putting  a  (lop  to  the 
forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprelcntations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly  that  unieis 
the  price  of  the  original  materials^  could  be  lef* 
fencd,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberlefs 
manufa(ftures  of  iron  and  fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo 
long  been  enriched  -,  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  loft  in  putting  a  ftop  to  the  progrcfs  other 
nations  were  making  in  thefe  works,  k  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  ef  iron 
from  America  (hould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England,  This  wife  refolution  was  accompaoied 
with  an  adl  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
pices were  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  the  eighth  forbid- 
den to  clear  their  lands :  but  the  parliament  took 
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off  ttm  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  B  o  O  R 
mik  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  (hould  think  XViii. 
proper.  ^    ^ 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
ufcd  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,.  Norway,  Sweden 
and  kuifia  ten  millions  of  livres  *  for  the  iron  (he 
purchafcd  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fcntd,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
bfiich  quantities  :n  America,  and  is  foeafily  fepa- 
raicd  from  che  ground,  that  the  Englifh  do  not 
dcfpair  of  having  it  in  their  powex  to  furnifh  Por- 
tugal, Turky,  Africa,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  every 
country  in  the*world  with  which  they  have  any 
tommercial  conneflions, 

PtRHAPSt  the  Englifti  may  be  too  fanguine  in 
Aeir  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  expcdt 
from  b  many  articles  of  importance  to  their  navy. 
But  it  is  fufiicient  for  them,  if  by  the  afliftance  of 
their  colonies  they  can  free' themfelves  from  that 
dependence  in  which  the  northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  hitherto  kept  them,  with  regard  to  the 
equipment  of  their  fleets.     Formerly  their  enter- 
prifcs  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  lead  inter- 
rupted  by   a   refufal  of  the  neceflary   materials. 
From   this  time  nothing  will  be  able  to  c-heck 
their  natural  ardour  for  the  empire   of  the  fea, 
which  alone  can  infure  to  them  the  empire  of  the 
pew  world,  ^"fjf  ^ 

cndea- 

After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob-^®""  *^ 
jc^,  by  for rtjing  9  free,  independent  navy,  fupe-  wine  and 

filk  from 
riOr  North 
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BOOK  "or  to  that  of  every  other  nation  ;  England  has 
XVI 11.  adopted  every  meafure,  that  can  contribute  to  her 
enjoyment  of  a  fpecies  of  conqueft  (he  has  made 
in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  her  arms 
a^  by  her  induftry.  By  bounties  judicioufly  be- 
ftowed,  (he  has  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  an- 
nually from  that  country  twenty  million  weight  of 
pot-aflies.  The  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco.  In 
proportion  as  the  fettlements,  from  their  natural 
tendency,  ft  retched  further  towards  the  (butfa, 
frelh  proje£ls  and  enterprifes  fuitabic  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil  fuggcfted  themfelves.  Ih  the  temperate 
and  in  the  hot  climates,  the  feveral  productions 
were  expelled  which  neceflarily  reward  the  labours 
of  the  cultivator.  Wine  w2us  the  only  article  that 
feemed  to  be  wanting  in  the  new  hemifphere ;  and 
the  Englifh,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were 
eager  to. produce  fome  in  America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Engli(h  are 
in  pofleflion  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of 
wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  co- 
lour, fize  and  quantity,,  but  all  of  a  four  and  diP 
agreeable  flavour.  It  was  fuppofed  that  good  ma- 
nagement would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfec- 
tion, which  unaiCfted  nature  had  denied  them;. 
and  French  vinedrelTcrs  were  invited  into  a  coun«- 
try,  where  neither  public  nor  private  impoHtiona 
took  away  their  inclination  to  labour  by  depriving 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated 
experiments  they  made  both  with  American  and 

European 
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European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  b  o  o  it 
The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too  weak,  'XViii« 
4nd  almoft  impoffible  to  be  prcferved  in  a  hot  cli-  ^ 
mate.  The  country  was  too  foil  of  woods,  which 
attraft  and  conBne  the  moift  and  hot  vapours » 
the  (cafons  were  too  unfettled,  and  the  infedls  too 
numerous  near  the  forefts  to  fufier  a  produAion  to 
grow  up  and  profper,  of  which  the  Engliih  and 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  not  are  {o  anibitious. 
The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  though  it  will  be 
long  firft,  when  ihcir  colonies  will  furnifh  them 
with  a  liquor,  which  they  envy  and  purchafc  from 
France,  repining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  thejr 
are  anxious  to  ruin.  This  difpoHcion  is  cruel. 
England  has  other  more  gentle  and  more  honour- 
able means  of  attaining  that  profperity  Ihe  is  am- 
bitious of.  Her  emulation  msry  be  better  and 
more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cultivated 
in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  •,  this  is 
fiik!  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes 
mankind  with  the  leaves  of  trees  digelled  in  its 
entrails :  filk !  that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and 
of  an. 

A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annc^ally 
exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of 
this  rich  produAion ;  which  gave  rije  aboijt  thirty 
years  ago  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  (ilk  from  Caro- 
I'ma ;  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees  feemed  favourable  to 
thcprojeft.    Some  attempts  made-  by  the  govern* 

ment* 
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BOOK  mcnt  to  atcraft  fome  Switzers  into  the  colonyi 
XVIII.  were  more  fuccefs^ul  than  could  have  bccii  cf* 
peflcd.  Yet  the  progrefa  of  this  branch  of  trade 
has  not  been  anfwerabJe  to  fo  promiGng  a  begin*- 
ping.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  inhabitaeti 
of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negro  (Den,  fiom 
vrhom  ihey  received  an  immediate  and  cercaia 
profit,  negledled  to  have  women,  who  with  tbcif 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing up  nik-worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
vreaknefs  of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendered  agCi 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that  niefl 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  uo 
cultivated  country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculcnt  plants^  breeding  cat- 
tle, and  the  toils  of  immediate  uecc0ixy.  This  ii 
the  natural  and  condant  proceeding  of  well  go- 
verned dates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the 
fource  of  population,  they  rife  to  the  arts  of 
luxury  i  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourifli  commerce^ 
which  is  the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of 
wealth.  The  time  is,  perhaps,  come^  when  ibc 
Englifh  miy  employ  whole  colonics  in  the  culii* 
vation  of  filk.  This  is,  at  leaft,  the  national  opi- 
nion. On  the  i^Sth  of  April  1769,  the  parliament 
granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven  years 
on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  tlit  colonies^  a 
bounty  of  Tlo  per  cent,  for  feven  years  fbJloviflg» 
and.  for  feven  years  after  that  a  bounty  of  15  per 
cent.  If  this  encouragement  produces  fuch  im- 
provements as  may*  reafonably  be  cxpefted  from 
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it,  the  next  ftep  undoubtcdl/  will  be  the  cukiva-  book 
tion  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which  feem  parti-  xviiu 
larly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Eng,       ^ 
li(h  colonies.     There  afe  not,  perhaps,  any  rich 
produAiorls  either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but  ^hat 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  cultivated  v^ith  fuccefs  on 
the  vail  continent  of  North   America,  as  focn  as 
population  ihall  have  provided  hands  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  fo  rich  a  territory. 
The  great  objeft  of  tlic  mother  country  at  prefent 
is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  fir  ft  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  dcfert  and  WJthwhat 
£iyage  region  were  £ngli(hmen,  who  had  been  men  £ng. 
perfecuted  at  home  for  their  civil  and  religious  p^ic^  ^er' 

rt-.;„*  w-  North  A- 

It  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  this  firft  emigra-«oionic«, 
tion  would  be  attended  with  important  confrquen- 
cei.  The  ihhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
kfs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofc 
among  them,  who  have  any  property,  character, 
or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  country  : 
for  which  reafon,  the  re-eftabliflimcnt  of  public 
tranquility  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put  an  infur- 
mountablc  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  culti- 
vation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  natu- 
rally active,  ambitious  and  enterprifing,  were  ill- 
adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing  the  grounds. 
Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life,  eafe  and  many  conve- 
niences^ nothing  but  the  enthufiarm  of  religion  or 

pplitics 
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BOOK  policies  could  fupporc  them  under  the  labours,  mi- 
XVIII.  feries,  wants  and  calamities  infeparble  from  new 
plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng« 
land  might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  dif* 
ficuhies,  (he  ought  not  to  have  wiihed  to  do  it. 
Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render- 
ing them  flourifliing^  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
th^r  productions,  was  in  advantageous  profpeft 
to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  population. 

Hapfily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirir,  that  prevailed  in  mod  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberkfs  vidims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
cultivated tridt,  which,  in  its  date  of  defolation, 
feemed  to  implore  that  afiiftance  for  iifclf  which  it 
cffered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  crofling  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at- 
tached themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an 
eafy  quiet  fubfiftence.  Their  good  fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Multitudes  flocked 
from  different  parts  to  partake  of  it.  Nor  has 
this  eagernefs  abated,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  nature  produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either 
of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.  It  will 
even  increafe.  The  advantage  granted  to  emi- 
grants, throughout  the  Britifli  dominions,  of  be- 
ing naturalized  by  a  rcfidence  of  (even  years  in 
the  colonies,  fufficiently  warrants  this  predidion« 

Whus 
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Whil£  tyranny  and  pcrfecution  were  dcftroying  book 
|!opuUcion    in  Europe,  Englifli   America  was  be-   xviii. 
ginning  to  be  peopled  with  jhree  forts  of  inhabi- 
lants.     The-  firft  clafs  confifts  of  freemen.     It  is 
the  moft  numerous;  but  hitherto  it  has  vjfibly  dc- 
gdfteriited.     The  Creoles  in  general,  though  ha- 
bituated to  the  climate  from  their  cradle,  are  not 
6>  robuft  and  fit  for  labour,  ncr  fo  powerful  in  war 
as  the  Europeans  •,  either  becaufe  they  have  not 
the  improTcments  of  education,  or  are  foftened  by 
nature.     In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind  is  ener« 
vated  as  well  as  the  body  :  endued  with  a  quick- 
aefs  and  early  penetration,  it  hath  a  ready  concep- 
tion, but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed  to  con- 
tinued thought.     It  mud  be  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
ment  to  find  that  America  has  not  produced  one 
good  poet,  able  mathematician,  or  man  of  genius 
in  any  fingle  art  or  fcience.     The  Americans  pof- 
ibis  in  general  a  r^dinefs  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  every  art  or  fcience,  but  not  one  Ihews  any 
Aiperior  talent  for  any  one  in  particular.     More 
early  advanced,  and  arriving  at  a  ftate  of  maturity 
fi)oner  than  we  do,  they  arc  much  behind  us  in  the. 
latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  ftid,  that  their  population 
is  not  very  numerous,  in  comparifon  of  that  of  all 
Europe  together;  that  they  want  aids,  maflerF, 
models,  infiruments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and 
fciences ;  that  education  is  too  negleded,  or  too 
little  improved.  But  we  may  obfcrve,  that  in  pro- 
portion, we  fee  more  pcrfoas  in  America  of  good 

Vol.  V.  Z  birth. 
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BOOK  birth,  of  an  eafy,  competent  fortune,  with  a  great- 
xviii.er  {hare  of  leifure  and  of  other  means  of  improv- 
ing their  natural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Ea- 
rope,  where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up 
,  youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  un- 
folding of  reafon  and  genius.     Is  it  poffiblt  that 
although  the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  every 
one  of  them  good  fenfe,  or,  at  leaft,  the  majority 
of  them,  yet  not  one  fhould  have  arifen  to  any 
great  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  flighteft  purfuic  ^ 
and  that  among  fuch  as  have  ftaid  in  their  country  ^ 
no  one  has  diftinguiifaed  himfelf  by  a  confirmed  fu- 
periority  in  thofe  talents  which  lead  to  fame  i  Has 
nature  then  punilhed  them  for  having  crofled  the 
ocean  ?  Are  they  a  race  of  people  for  ever  dege- 
rated   by  tranfplanting,  by  growth  and  by  mix- 
ture ?  Will  not  time  be  able  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  nature  of  their  climate  i  Let  us  beware  to 
judge  of  future  events,  before  we  have  the  expe^^ 
rience    of   feveral   centuries.     Let    us    wait  till 
education  has  corroded  the  infurmouncahle  ten- 
dency of  the  climate  towards  the  enervating  plea- 
fures  of  luxury  and  renfuality.     Perhaps,  we  (ball 
then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to  geoius,  and 
the  arts  that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fociety.  Anew 
Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece 
will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  continent,  or  in  the 
Archipelago  that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,  a 
Theocritus,    and   efpecially  an  Anacreoo.     Per- 
haps, another  Newton  is  to  ariie  in  New  Britain. 
From   £ngli0i  America  without  doubt  will  pro- 
ceed 
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teed  the  firft  rays  of  the  Iciences^  if  they  are  at  b  o  o  K 
length  to  break  through  a  Iky  fo  long  obfcured  with  x  vi  1 1« 
douds.    By  ft  fingular  contrail  with  the  old  world, '    ^ 
in  which  the  arts  have  pafied  from  the  fouth  to* 
wards  the  north,  we  (hall  find  that  in  the  new 
world,  the  north  ferves  to  enlighten  the  fouthern 
partSk    Let  the  Englifli  clear  the  ground,  purify 
the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and  a 
new  univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the 
^ry  and  happinefs  of  mankind.     But  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  (hould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
i)oble  defign,  and  aim   by  juftice  and  laudable 
means  to  form  a  fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  world.    This  is  what  they  have  noc 
done. 

Thb  fecond  clals  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly 
coinpofed  of  malefadlors  which  the  mother  country 
tranfported  after  condemnation  to  America,  and 
who  were  bound  to  a  fervitude  of  feven  or  four- 
teen years  to  the  planters  who  had  purehafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  freih  crimes,  have 
at  length  been  univerfally  neglefted. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  isdigent  pcrfons, 
whom  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  new  world.  Having  embarked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  pafiage,  thefe 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  (hortcr 
uoie  I  but  it  can  never  exceed  eight  years.    If 

Z  2  among 
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BOOK  among  thcfc  emigrapts  there  are  any  who  arc  not 
xvin.  of  age,  their  fcrvitudc  lafts  till  the  arrive  at  thai 
period,  which  is  Bxed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys, 
and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  arc  contrafted  for  have  a 
fight  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  thcif 
mafter,  who  fets  what 'price  he  choofes  on  his- con- 
fenc.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  away,  and  is  re^ 
taken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day's  abfence, 
a  month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  onc» 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ccive  again  one  who  has  dclerted  from  his  fcrvice» 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleaies,  bat  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contrail.  Befides  neither 
the  fervice,  nor  the  fale  carry  any  ignominy  with 
it.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  contraded 
pcrfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  With 
his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the  mafter  whom  he 
has  ferved,  either  implements  fjr  hufbandry,  or 
iitenfils  proper  for  his  work.     . 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  jufticc  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  ftrang^rrs  who  go  over  to  America  under 
thefe  conditions,  would  never  go  on  board  a  fhip, 
if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid* 
rappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread  thcm- 
frlves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the  can- 
tons of  Germany,  which  are  the  bed  peopled  or 
Iraft  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures 
the  delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes 
eafily  acquired  in  that  country.     Simple  men,  fc- 

duced 
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duced  by  chcfe  magnificent  promifes,  blindly  fol*  BOOK 
low  thefe  infamous  brokers  engaged  in  this  fc^mda-  xviu. 
lous  commerce,  who  deliver  them,  over  to  faftors 
at  Amfterdam  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe,  either  in 
pay  with  the  Britifli  government,  or  with  compa- 
nies who  have  undertaken  to  (lock  the  colonies 
with  inhabitants,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  em- 
pk)yed  in  this  fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold 
without  their  knowledge  to  ma&ers  at  a  diftance, 
who  impofe  the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as 
hunger  and  necellity  do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to 
give  a  refiifal.  The  Englifh  form  their  fupplies  of 
men  for  hufbandry,  as  princes  do  for  war  ^  for  a 
purpofe  indeed  more  ufeful  and  more  humane^ 
but  by  the  fame  artifices.  The  deception  is  per- 
petually carried  on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fup- 
prefling  all  correfpondence  with  America,  which 
might  unveil  a  myftery  of  impofture  and  iniquity, 
too  well  difguifed  by  the  interefted  principles 
which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But  in  (hort  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes» 
if  there  were  fewer  viftims.  It  is  the  oppreflion 
of  government  which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas 
of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  affairs^ 
vagabonds  or  contemptible  at  home,  have  nothing 
worfc  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  eafily  embrace 
theprofpeft  of  a  better  lot.  The  means  madeufe 
of  to  retain  them  in  a  country  where  chance  has 
given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated  to  excite  in 
ihcm  a  dclirc  to  quit  it.     It  is  vainly  fuppofcd  that 

Z  3  they 
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BOOK  they  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibitions,  menaces, 
XVIII.  and  punifhments:  thefe  do  but  exafpcrate  them, 
and  drive  them,  to  defertion  by  the  very  forbidding 
of  it.  They  Ihould  be  attached  by  milder  meaoSi 
and  by  future  expectations  ^  whereas  they  are  im* 
prifoned,  and  bound :  man,  born  free,  is  reftrain- 
ird  from  attempting  to  exilt  in  regions,  where 
heaven  ind  earth  offer  ,him  an  afylum.  It  has 
^en  thought  better  to  ftifie  him  in  his  cradle  than 
CO  let  him  fee^  for  his  fubfiftencc  in  fome  favour- 
iable  climate.  It  is  not  judged  proper  even  to 
leave  him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place. — Tyrants 
in  policy !  thefe  are  the  effefts  of  your  laws !  Peo* 
pie,  where  then  are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  neceflary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their 
liberty  ?  Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy 
of  the  moft  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de* 
prive  even  defpair  itfclf  of  every  reiburce  ?  For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  priaces  pf  Europe 
have  been  fabricating  in  th'e  fecrec  recefles  of  the 
cabinet  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  encompafied  on  every  fide.  At  every 
negociation  freih  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo 
artificially  contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make 
ftates  more  extenfive,  but  fubjefb  more  fubmii* 
five,  by  gradually  fubftituting  military  govern* 
ment  in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
laws  and  morality.  The  feveral  fovereigns  have 
all  equally  (trcngthened  thcmfelves  in  their  tyran* 
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ny  by  thcie  conquefts,  or  by  their  loffes.  When  book 
they  were  vidorious,  they  reigned  by  their  ar^^viii 
mies  I  when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the 
oommand  by  the  mifery  of  their  pufiUanimous  Tub- 
jcds ;  if  thty  were  either  competitors  or  adveria- 
lies  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered  into 
league  or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervicude 
of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a  province,  they 
cxhaufted  every  other  that  they  might  either  reco- 
ver it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  by  the  lofs.  If 
they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtincfs  they  af- 
fefted  out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.  They  borrowed  one  of  another 
by  turns  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
or  of  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to  foment 
natural  antipathy  and  rivaUhip,  fometimes  to  obli* 
terate  the  cbaraAer  of  the  nations ;  as  there  had 
been  a  ucit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjcA 
the  nations  one  by  means  of  another  to  the  defpo- 
tifin  they  had  conftantly  been  preparing  for  them* 
Te  people  v/ho  all  groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be 
not  blinded  with  refpe^t  to  your  condition  *,  thoft 
who  never  entertained  any  aflfe^lion  for  you,  are 
come  now  not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.  In  the 
atremity  of  wretchednefs  one  (ingle  reiburce  re* 
mained  for  you ;  that  of  efcape  and  emigration. —» 
Even  that  has  been  (hut  againft  you. 

Priiic£s  have  agreed  among  themielves  to  re« 
ftore  to  one  another  deferters,  who  for  the  moft 
part  enlifted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 
right  to  efcape  i  not  only  villains  who  in  reality 

Z  4  otighc 
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BOO  K  ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where ;  but  indiffc- 
xviii.rcntly  all  their  fubjefts,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
*      V    /tive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  nei- 
ther fubfitlcnce  nor  work  in  your  own  countries, 
after  they  have  been   ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
by  the  exadions  of  finance;  thus  ye  die  where  ye. 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave.     All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpccies   harrafied  by  monopolifts,  who  arc 
refufcd  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
poial,  unleis  you '  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling  :  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  work  (hop,  for  the   purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged   fadtor:    ye  whom  a    court-mourning 
leaves  for  months    together    without    bread  or 
wages ;  never  expcft  to  live  out  of  a  country  where 
foldicrs  and    guards   keep   you   imprifoned ;  go 
wander  in  dcfpair,  and  die  of  regret.     If  ye  ven- 
ture to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed  and 
lott  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon ;  if  ye  make  your 
cfcape,    ye   will   be  purfucd  even  beyond  moun- 
tains and  rivers :  ye  will  be   fent  back,  or  given 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture  -,  and  to  that 
eternal  reftraint   to   which  you  have  been  con- 
demned from  your  birth.   Do  you  likewife,  whom 
'  nature  has  endowed  With  a  free  fpirit,  independent 
of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to  think  and  talk 
like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your  minds  every 
idea  of  truth,    nature  and   humanity.    Applaud 
every  attack  made  on  your  country  and  your  fel- 
low 
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low-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  filence  in  b  O  o  IC 
the  rcccfles  of  obfcurity  and  conceal nficnt.  All  ye  xvill- 
who  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous  ftatcs,  where 
the  condition  lor  the  mutual  reftoration  of  de- 
fcricrs  has  been  entered  into  by  the  feveral  princes^ 
and  fealed  by  a  treaty  •,  recolleft  the  infcription 
Dante  has  engraven  on  the  gate  of  his  infernal  re* 
gion :  Foi  cb'  entrate^  lafciaU  omai  ogni  fperanza : 
T<m  who  enter  bere^  leave  behind  you  every  hope.  ' 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining  be- 
yond the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her  colo- 
nies to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer  her 
dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their  own 
country  ?  What  occaQon  has  (he  for  that  infamous 
band  of  contracted  (laves,  feduced  an^  debauched 
by  the  (hameful  means  employed  by  every  (late  to 
increafe  their  armies  ?  What  need  has  (he  of  tho(e 
beings  ftill  more  miferable,  of  whom  (he  compofes 
the  third  clafs  of  her  American  inhabitants  ?  Yes^ 
by  an  iniquity  the  more  (hocking  as  it  is  appa- 
rently the  lefs  nece(rary;   her  northern  colonies 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic,  and  flavery  of  the 
negroes.     It  will  not  be  difowned,  that  they  may 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill-treated,  and 
lefs  overburthened  with  toil  than  in  the  idands. 
The  laws  proted  them  more  eflTeftually,  and  they 
feldom  become  the  vidims  of  the  barbarity  or 
Caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.     But  (lill  what  muft 
be  the  burthen  of  a  man's  life  who  \i  condemned 
10  langui{h  in  eternal  flavery  ?  Some  humane  fec- 
tanes,  chriftians  who  look  for  virtues  in  the  gof- 

pel. 
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BOOR  pcl»  more  than  for  opinions,  have  often  been  de« 
zviii.firous  of  reftoring  CO  their  flaves  that  liberty  for 
which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  compenfa* 
tion  %  but  they  have  been  a  long  time  withheld  by 
a  law  of  the  ftate,  which  direded  that  an  aflign- 
ment  of  a  fufficiency  for  fubfiftence  Ibould  be  made 
to  thofe  who  were  fet  at  liberty. 

Lbt  us  rather  fay»  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuftom  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  flaves  s  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitude  ;  and  by  the 
opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  they  do  not 
complain  of,  a  ftate,  which  is  by  time  changed 
into  nature  :  ^thefe  jare  the  fophifms  of  felf-lovct 
calculated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of  confcience. 
The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evil 
(lilpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice ;  but 
even  among  thofe  whom  nature  feems  to  have 
formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  pof- 
fe&  a  foul  fufficiently  difinterefted,  courageous 
and  great,  to  do  any  good  aAion»  if  they  muft 
facrifice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  ftill  the  quakers  have  lately  let  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of  their  aflem- 
blies,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  con- 
ceives himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy 
fpirit ;  has  a  right  of  fpeaking  \  one  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  occafion,  arofe  and  faid :  ^^  liow  long  then 

•'fliall 
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^  (hall  we  have  two  confciences,  two  meafureSi  book 
^'  two  icales ;  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the  xviii* 
•*  ruiu  of  our  neighbour^  both  equally  falfc  ?  Is  it  ^ 
^  for  usy  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
<<  that  the  parliament  of  England  wi(he$  to  en- 
^  flave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
*^  fubjefts,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
^  tizens  ;  while  for  this  century  paft,  we  have 
^  been  calmly  afting  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keep- 
^  ing  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who 
*^  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ?  What  have 
**  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom  nature 
*^  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formidable, 
"  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through 
**  dorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the 
^  midft  of  their  burning  fands,  or  from  their  dark 
**  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What  crime  have 
*^  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  (hould  be  torn 
^  from  a  country  which  fed  them  without  toil, 
^  and  that  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  by  us  to  a 
"  land  where  they  perifli  under  the  labours  of  fer- 
"  vitude  ?  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  haft 
*'  Thou  then  created,  in  which  the  elder  bom, 
•*  after  having  feized  on  the  property  of  their  bre- 
•*  thren,  are  ftill  refolvcd  to  compel  them,  with 
^^  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of  their  veins 
"  and  the  fwcat  of  their  brow  that  very  inheritance 
**  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable 
•*  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize  over 
•*  them ;  in  whom  we  extinguifh  every  power  of 
^  the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies 
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book"  with  burthens  j  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of 
XVIII.  '^  God,  and  the  ftamp  of  manhood.     A  race  tnu- 
*^  tilatcd  and  di(honoured  as  to  the  faculties  of 
*'  mind  and  body,    throughout  its  exigence,  by 
*^  us  who  are  chriftians  and  Englifhmen !  £ng- 
lilhmen,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
refpefted  on  the  fcas,  would  ye  be  fnec  )and  ty- 
rants at  the  fame  inftant  ?  No,  brethren !  it  is 
^^  time  we  Ihould  be  confident  with   ourfclves. 
"  Let  us  fct  free  thofe  miferable  victims  of  our 
*'  pride :  let  us  reftore  the  negroes  to  that  liberty, 
<'  which  man  (hould  never  take  from  man.    May 
all  chriftian  fociecies  be  induced  by  our  example 
to  repair  an  injudice  authorized  by  the  crimes 
and  plunders  of  two  centuries !  May  men  too 
long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bached 
in   tears  of  gratitude  !    Alas !   thefe  unhappy 
^^  mortals  have  hitherto  (hed  no  tears  but  thofc  of 
•*  defpair  !'• 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
flaves  in  Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A  revo- 
lution fo  amazing  muft  neceffarily  have  been  the 
work  of  a  people  inclined  to  toleration.  But  let 
us  not  cxpcft  fimilar  inftances  of  heroifm  in  tbofe 
countries  which  are  as  deep  funk  in  barbariib  by 
the  vices  attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  for- 
merly been  from  ignorance.  When  a  govern- 
ment, at  once  both  pricftly  and  military,  h^* 
brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions  of  men, 

under  its  yoke  ;  Vfhcn  man,  become  an  impoft^'* 
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kis  perixiadcd  the  araied  multitude  that  he  holds  book; 
from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppreifing  the  earth  ;  xviil. 
there  is  no  Ihadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  na-      '^     ' 
tions.     Why  ihould  they  not  take  their  rcvencre 
on  the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes,  Prefcnt ' 
which  may  amount  to  300,000  flaves,  in  1 750  a  po^j/t] 
million  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  in  the  Bri-'"^^f 
tilh  provinces  of  North  America.     There  muft  be  prwLcet 
at  prcfent  upwards  of  two  millions ;   fincc  it  is  Am^ki 
proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that  the  number 
of  people  doubles  every  15  or  16  years  in  fome  of 
ihofc  provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others. 
So  rapid  an  increafe  muft  have  two  fources  ;  the 
firft  is  that  number  of  Irifhmen,  Jews,  French-, 
men,  Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Saltz-* 
burghers,  who  after  having  been  worn  out  with 
the  political  and  religious  troubles  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  thefe  diftant  climates.     The  fe- 
cond  fourcc  of  that  amazing  increafe  arifes  from 
the  climate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  (hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years.     The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  number^  of  the  people,  fays  that  philo- 
fopher,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages ;  and  that  number  increafcs 
as  the  means  of  fubfilting  a  family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.     In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub-  ' 

fifttnce 
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BOOK  fiftence  abound,  more  people  marry  earljr.  In  X 
xviii.  ibciety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its  antiquicy« 
the  rich  alarmed  at  the  expences  which  female 
luxury  brings  along  with  it»  engage  as  lace  a&  pof^ 
fible  rn  a  ftate,  which  it  is  difficult  to  enter  iotOi 
and  expenfive  to  maintain ;  and  the  perfons,  who 
have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in  a  celibacy 
which  difturbs  the  married  ftate.  The  mafters 
have  but  few  children,  the  fcrvants  have  none  aC 
all;  and  the  artificers  are  afraid  of  having  any.. 
This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially  in  great 
towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not  kept  up 
to  its  ufual  ftandard,  and  that  we  conftantly  find 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  births* 
Happily  for  us  thisdecreafe  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  country,  where  the  conftant  praAice  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns,  gives  a. 
little  more  fcope  for  population*  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the  higheft 
rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  property  of  their 
owii,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are  in  poflefllon  of  it* 
RivalQiip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workn^eo, 
lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  fipallnei^  of 
their  profit  takes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope  (^ 
as  well  as  the  abilities  requifite  for  increafe  by 
marriage.    Such  is  the  prefent  date  of  Europe, 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Trads  of  land,  wafte  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  man  of  the 

kaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furnilhed  in  a  (hort  time 

with 
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vith  an  extent,  which  while  it  is  fufficient  to  rear  b  a  o  & 
aauoierous  fainily»  will  mountain  his  pofterity  for  xviii. 
« conQderable  time.    The  inhabitants,  therefore,^—  "^     ' 
9f  the  new  world,  induced  Iikewife  by  the  climate, 
marry  in  greater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time 
tf  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.     Where 
one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  date  in  Eu*> 
Kfpc^  there  are  two  hundred  in  America,  and  if 
we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marriage  in  our 
cEnateS)  wc  fhould  allow,  at  leaft,  eight  in  the 
Bcw  hemifphere.    If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by 
their  produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two 
centuries,  the  Britifli  northern  colonies  will  arrive 
at  an  tmmenie  degree  of  population,  unlefs  the 
modier  country  fhould  contrive  ibme  obftacles  to 
impede  its  natural  progrefi. 
Thiy  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robuft  H^ppiiMf* 

^         /•  it  r  rr^t      r    ©^   the  hl- 

meo,  of  a  ftature  above  the  common  lize.     Thefe  habitants 
Creoles  arc  more  lively  and  come  to  their  full  tim  coio- 
growth  fi>oner  than  the  Europeans :  but  do  not  Jj^Vf^ 
li?efo  long.    The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  America, 
great  plenty  of  every  thing  requifite  for  food,  by 
the  low  price  of  meat,  filh,  grain,  game,  fruits, 
cyder,  vegetables.    Clothing  is  not  fo  eafily  pro-^ 
cored,  that  being  ftill  very  dear,  whether  it  be 
brought  from  Europe,  or  made  in  the  country. 
Manners^  are  in  the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among 
young  colonies,  and  people  given  to  cultivation, 
who  are  not  yet  polilbed  nor  corrupted  by  re- 
fiding  in  great  cities.     Throughout  the  families  in 
g^oerali  there  reigns  oeconomy,  neatnefs,  and  re- 
gularity 
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BOOKgularicy.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the  pafltons  of 
XVIII.  indolent  opulence,  fcldom  interrupt  that  happy 
tranquillity.  The  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fhould 
be,  gentle,  modeft,  conipaflionate,  and  vfeful  i 
they  are  in  pofieflion  of  thofe  virtues  which  per* 
petuate  the  empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  ate 
engaged  in  their  firft  occupations,  the  care  and 
improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be 
the  fupport  of  their  pofterity.  One  general  fcnti- 
ment  of  benevolence  unices  every  family.  No- 
thing contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a  cer- 
tain equality  of  ftation,  a  fecurity  that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a  general  facility  of  in: 
creafing  it ;  in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it 
fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  wich  refpef):  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  neceffity  of  focial  connedtions  for  the  purpofes 
of  thtir  pleafures.  Inftead  of  luxury,  which 
brings  mifery  in  its  train,  inftead  of  this  afflifting 
and  (hocking  contrail,  an  univerfal  eafe  wifely 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  indullry  given  rife  in  every 
breaft  to  the  mutual  defire  of  pleafing;  a  defire, 
without  doubt,  more  fatisfadory  than  the  fecret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition*  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfadlion 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  date  of  mutual  dif- 
tance  which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivallhip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They  conK 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties  i  in  fliort  it 
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k  10  the  colonies  ibat  men  lead  fuch  a  rural  lift  as  B  o  o  K 
was  the  original  deftination  of  mankind,  bed  xviti 
foiled  to  tht  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpeties  : 
probably  rhey  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confiftenc 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  not, 
indeed^  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  talents, 
theft  reisnrd  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence 
•f  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  follow  the  difguft  arifing  from 
feoAial  enjoyment :  but  there  are  the  pltafures  of 
domeftic  lifc^  the  mutual  attachments  of  parent 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  palfion  fo 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte  it, 
and  defpsfe  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
enchanting  profpeft  exhibited  throughout  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir« 
poia,  even  in  the  forefts  c^  Canada,  that  men  are 
enabled  to  continue  in  love  during  their  whole 
bfe  what  was  the  objedt  of  their  firft  alFeftion, 
that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lofe  their  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  circumftance  wanting  to  the 
happinefs  of  Britilh  America,  it  is  that  of  form- 
ifig  one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
fometimes  re*united,  fometimes  difperred^  origin 
nacing  from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe.' 
Thcfe  colonifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  dif- 
ccrnment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferv^ 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  bt  worn  out,  their  mother 
tongue,  the   partialities  and  the  cuftoms  of  their 
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BOOK  own    country.      Separate   (chools   aod  churdMS 
XVIII.  hinder  them  from  mixmg  with  the  hoffneable  pea* 
^'— V""  ^ple^  who  afFord  thea>  a   place  of  refuge.    SoUX 
eftranged  from  this  people  by  woribip,  by  inaii« 
ners,  and  prob^tbly,  by  their  feelings,  tbey  har« 
bour  feeds  of  diflention  that  may  one  day  prove 
the   rvMn    and  total  overthrow  x)f   tht  colonies* 
The  only  prefervative  agfiinil  this  difftfter  depends 
entirely  on  the  condiid  of  the  govemmems  they 
belong  to» 
What  kind     Bv  governmenu  n^uft  not  he  underfiood  thafe 
mcnt  u™  ft  range  cgnftitutions  oi  Europe,  which  arc  aiiaJ>- 
in  the  Bri-  ^^^^  n?ixrurc  of  iacred;  and  profane  laws,    Ei^lilb 
tifli  coio-   Americar  waa  wife  op  happy  enough  not  to  adont 
Noith       any  ecclefiaflical  power:  being  from  the  begin' 
America.  -^^  inhabited  by]  prtfbytejrians,  fiic  ttjcflcd  wiA 
horror  every  thing  that  itnght  revive:  the  idea  of 
it.     All  affairs  that  in  the  other  palrta  of  tfae^oba 
/    are  determined   by  the.  ecclefiaftical  courts,  are 
here  brought  before  the  civil  magjftcatCy  or  the 
national  ailcmblies.     The  attempcs^  usade  by  the 
members  of  the  Engliih  church  to  eft^bliih  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  fupport  given  tbcmby 
the  mother  country  :  but  ft  ill   they  arc  equally 
concerned  in  the  adminiftcation  aa  weU  as  thefe  of 
other  feds.     None   but  catholics  have  been  exr 
eluded,  on  account  of  their  rcfufing  tbofe  MhS 
>vhich  the  public  tranquillity  fccmcd-tQ  require* 
In   this  view  American  gpverBa^^ti  has  deferved 
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die  gceateft  commendation  1  but  10  other  refpe^s,  B  o  o  it 
k  is  DOC  (o  weU  combined.  TCvin. 

.  pQLicV)  in  its  aim  and  principal  objcft  re-"  ^  ' 
feaUcs  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
ttai  CO  form  men^  and  (hould  be'  in  feveral  re- 
^icQs  (imilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,.  6rft 
united  ki  fociety^  riequire  as  much  as  children  to 
be  fometioics,  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and  ibme* 
times  reftraiDed  by  compulfion.  For  want  of  ek- 
perieace,  ¥rhich  alone  forms  our  reaibn,  as  theft 
fivages  arc  incapable  of  governing  themfelves  in 
the  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  various  con* 
perns  that  belong  to  a  riling  Tociety,  the  govern- 
ment that  condufts  them  (hould  itfelf  be  enlight- 
ened, and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of 
naiurity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  ari 
naturally  ft&jeft  to  the  opppcffivfc  yoke  of  deP 
pocie  pOwer»  till  in  the  advanced  date  of  (o^ 
ciety  tbeir  iitterefts  teach  them  to  conduct  thern^ 
fclves. 

CiviLiziD  nations,  like  young  m^n,  more  or 
left  advanced  not  in  prpportion-  to  their  abilicicsj 
hut  from  the  conduft  of  their  early  education,  as 
ibon  as  they  become  fenfibk  of  their  own  ftrengch, 
and  rig^f,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  attended 
to  by  their  governors.  A  fon  well  educated  IhouUI  f 

engage  in  no  undertaking  without  confulting  h\i 
iaiher  :  a  prince  on  the  contrary,  flioukl  make  no 
legulations  without  confulting  his  people:  fur** 
ther,  the  ion,  in  refolutions  where  he  follows  the 
advice  of  his  father,   frequently  hazards  nothing 
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BOO  Kbuc  his  own  happinefs )  ini  all  that^-a  .prince  or- 
,    xviii.dains/the  happinefs  of.hrs.  people  is  xonccrricd. 
The  opimop  of,  ch^-puhlicv  in  a  nation  that  thinks 
and  fp^aks,  is  the  rbk  of  the  government-:  and 
the  prince  fliould  never  thwart  that  opinion  with- 
X)ut  public  reafons,  nor  oppofe  it*  without  having 
jfirft  convinced  ,thc  people  of  their  error.     Govern- 
ment is  to  model  all  iu  forms  according  to  public 
opinion:  this,  if  is.  well  known^  varies  with  imn* 
nerS)  habits^  and  information.    So  that  one  prince 
may  without,  fkiding  the  leaflr  reiiftance  do  an  aft 
of  authority,  ftot  to  be  revived  by  his  fucceflbr^ 
without  trxciiing  the   public  indignation.     From 
whence  doe«  this  difference  arife  ?  The  firft  can* 
not  have  thwarted  an  opinion  th;it  was  not  fprung 
.up  in  his  timr,  but  the. latter  may  have  openly 
pounterafted  it  a  century   after.. -The  §rft,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  maiy,  without  the 
tcnowledge  of  the  public,  have  takeiai.  a  ftep  the 
violence  of  which  he  may  have  foftened  or  made 
amends  for  by  the  happy  fucctf&..of  his  govern- 
ment *,   the  other,  ftiall,  perhaps,. .  have  increafird 
the  public  c^Umiiies  by  fuch  unjuft  afts  of  wilful 
authority,  as  may  perp^uate  its  htA  abafc  s.  Pub- 
lic  remonftrance  is  generally  the  n?fult  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  the  general  opinion  is'  the  rule  of  go^ 
vernment :    and   becaufe  public  opinion   governs 
mankind,  kings  for  this  reafon  become  the  ruler9 
of  men.     Governments  then  as  well  as   opinions 
QU;^!;t  CO  improve  and  advance  to  perftdion.    But 
Vk;hat  is.  the  rule  for  opinion^  among  an  cnlight- 
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«ned  people.?*  It  is   the  permanent  ihtcrcrt  of  fo^B  p  o  K 
ciety,  thefafety'  and   advantage  of  the   n'acion.  ^xvili* 
This  intercfl:  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  everits  and '      ^^^"^ 
ficuations  \  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go* 
vernmcnf  follow  thcfe  feveral  modifications.  'This 
IS  the  fourcc  of  all  the  form^  of  government,  efla* 
blilhed  by  the  Englilh,  who  arc  rational  and  FreCi 
ihrduehotJt  rSorth  Aii^erica.      . 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  oneof  thi; 
provinces  in  New  England,  New  York,  New*  Jcr- 
fey,  Virginia,  the  two  Cairolinas'  and  Georgia  U 
ftiled  royal';  bccauTc  the  king  of  England  is'therc 
veiled  with  the  fupfeme  authority..  Rcprefenta<l 
lives  of  the  people  form  a  lower  houfe,  as  in  the 
fnothtr  cbuntty :  a  felefl:  council,  apprpvcd  by 
the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the  prerogatives  gf 
the  crown,"  reprefcnts  the  houfe  of  peers,' and' 
maintains  that  reprefeniation  by""the  forttJnc  aridf 
rank  of'  the  moft  diftinguiftied  perfons  in* the 
country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A  governor 
convenes,'  prorogues,  and  diflblves  their  aflem- 
blies  ;  gives  or  refufes  afleritto  their  deliberations, 
ivhich  receive  from  his-  approbation  the  force' of 
hw,  till  (htf  king,  to  whom  tht-y  are  tranfmitted, 
has  rejcftcd  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  cdlbnies,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
proprietar/'g6verhment. '  When  the  Hngltfli  firfl: 
fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a  rapacious  and' 
idivc  court  favourite  eafily  obtained  in  thofe 
vaiLes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro-' 
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BOOK  pertv  and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and 
^viTi«  a  few  (kins,  the  only  homage  exafled  by  the 
crown,  purqhafed  for  ^  man  in  power  the  right  ^ 
fovereignty,  or  governing  as  be  pleafed  in  ao  un* 
known  country:  fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern^ 
ment,  in  the  greater  part  of  tKb  colonies.  At  pro- 
fent,  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  pro« 
vlnces  under  this  lingular  form  of  government ;  or 
rather  this  irregular  foundation  of  fovereigoty* 
Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  its  governor  from  tb^ 
family  of  Baltimore,  whole  nomination  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  king.  In  Penfylv^nia,  the  go* 
vernor  named  by  the  proprietary  family,  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by  t  couih 
cil  which  gives  a  Hind  pf  fuperiority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  ia  whom  k 
naturally  vefted  all  authority. 

A  third  form,  flilcd  by  the  £lng]t(^,  charter 
government,  fccms  more  calculate^  tp  prodtfoe 
harmony  in  the  confiitution.  At  prelent  this  fub* 
fifts  only  in  Connefticut  and  Rhqde  Ifland  i  but 
it  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  ia 
New*  England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mcrQ 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  ^eipfclres  elect, 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  beipg  obliged  to 
liaye  the  affent  of  the  king,  or  bis  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqq^ft  of  Canada,  joined  ta 
the  acyuificion  of  Florida,  has  given  rjife  to  a  {orv^ 
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of  kgillacion  hitherto  unknown  throughout  these  ox 
reahn  of  Great  Britain.  ThoTe  proviocea  have  xviii. 
heeQ  put  or  kft  under  the  yoke  of  nuiliury,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
.right  to  aflemUe  in  a  national  body*  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  or- 
der of  ^verooiem. 

Tius  divcrGty  of  ggvernoients  is  not  the  work 
cf  the  mother  country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafooable^  uniform  and  regular  legifla- 
tion*  It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the 
limes  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies  that 
have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  conftitucions. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  men,  who  are  ca(t  by 
cbaacc  upon  a  defert  coaft,  to  conftiuue ,  legifla* 

tioA. 
All  iegiflation,  in  its  nature,  fliould  aim  at  the 

happtjiefs  of  Ibciety.  The  means  by  which  it  is 
to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on  its 
natural  qus^litjcs.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  (ky 
and  the  foij,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legiflator. 
His  refburces  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  local  ppfuion  Ihould  be  con- 
fulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  mari- 
time coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  Itfs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  in* 
fluence  the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfiftence 
of  ihe  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that  defert 
coaft.  If  the  new  colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of 
Ibme  large  riv^r  far  within  land,  a  legidator  ought 
to  have  regard  to  the  equality  of  the  foil,  and  the 
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BOOK  degree  of  its  fertility,  as  well  as  to  the  connexions 
XV III.  the  cotony  swill  have  either  'at  honr^e  or  abroad  by 
'  the  traffic  of  commodities  moft  conducive  to  its 

profpcfity.  -  .         ' 

But  the  wifdom  rtf'legiflationwirf  chiefly  ap- 
pear in  the  diftribation  of  property.-  It  is  a  gene- 
ral ruk,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when  a 
colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  giveft  to 
^  every  perfon  fufBcient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
roily  5  niorc  fhoulcl  be  given  to  thofc  who  have 
-abilities  to  make  the- neceflary  ad vances'to wards 
.improvement:  and  fome  ftibuldbe  refcrved  for 
pofterity,  or  for  additional  ftttlers,  with  which  the 
xolony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  objcft  of-  a  rifiiig  colony  is  Tubfiftence 
and  population :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources.     To  avoid  occafi- 

■ 

'ons  of  war,  whether  ofltnfive  or  dcfenfivci  toturh 

•  ....  ,     - 

induftry  towards  thofe  objedls  which  ai^e  'mofl!  ad- 

vantageous  j  not  to  form  conneftibfis  around  theixi, 

■•     •  •  •       • 

except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  aiid'may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ftability  which' the' colony  ac- 
quires by  the  numbers -of' its  inhabitants,  and  tKc 
nature  of  its  refources }  to  introduce  above  all 
things  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation  which  is 
going  to  be  eftabliflied,  a  fpirit  of  union  within, 
-and  of  peace  without  j  to  refer  every  inftitution  to 
a  diftant  but  fixed  point  \  and  to  make  every  oc- 
cafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regulation 
which  alone  is  to  efieft  an  increafc  of  numbers, 
and  to  give  ftability  to  the  fcitlcmcnt :  thefe  cir^ 

cumftancci 
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cam^ctf^  make  no  ihbi<e  chan  the^etch  of  a  le-  9  O  o  t: 
«i««»n.       .  -^   -  ■■■■  ■ rvim^ 

Thb  mdral  fyftcm  h  to  be  formed  on  the  na-      ^ 
cure  of  the  climate ;  i  Urge  field  for  population  is 
atfirft  to  be  laid-open  by  fadlitating  marriage, 
which  depends  upon  thefacility  of  procuring  fub- 
liftcnce.   - SanftityoF  nfianntrs  (hould  be  eftablilh* 
.  ed  by  opirHon.     Tn  at  biarbiarons  iflandy  Whrch  is  to 
be  ftocked  ivithichild^enV  ho*  more  wdtrra  be  ne- 
ccfiary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of' troth  to  un- 
fold'tjIinnlel^es'^hK  the  natural  progrefs  of  rea* 
ion..     By  proper  precautions  againft  thofe  idle 
fears,  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  thcerrors^d^ 
ioperftitfon  ihould  be  removed^  till  that  period 
vhcnthc  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions,  fortu^ 
natdy  uniting  with  the  rational  powers;  diffipatcs 
every  phantom.     But  when  people,   already  ad- 
vanced  in  Hfe,  areto  becftablilhed  in  a  new  coun- 
try, tht  ability  of  legiflation  confifis  in  removing 
every  iiijurious  ^opinion  or  habit,  which  may  be 
curecj  Of  correfted.  *  If  we  wWh  that  thefe  fhould 
not  be  tranrmitted  topofterity,  we  Ihould  attend 
to  the  fecond  generation  by  inftitoting  a  general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.     A  prince  or 
legiOator  Ihould  never  found  a  colony,  without 
previoofly  fending  thither  fome'proper  perfons  for 
the  education  of  youth }  that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers  :  for  it  is  of  l^fs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  froni 
evil.  '  Good  e'ducation   is   ineffrftual,    when   the 
people  arc  already  corrupted.    The  feeds  of  mo- 
rality 
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j^  0  0  K  ri^lity  and  virtue,  fawn  19  the  t«&fiC  fiMe  ni  «  ge* 
xviii.  neracion  already  vitiated,  are  annihilated  intliefiarl^ 
ftages  of  manhood  by  debavcjiery,,  and  che  conta- 
gion of  fuch  vi€e^  as  have  already  beicome  babttoal 
in  fociecy.  The  bcft  edqcatiBd  ypung  n^n  caonoC 
come  imp  the  world  wii^hooc  m2kmg  eog^eoficfics, 
and  forming  connexions  which  w:ii)  wholly  influence 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  bvea.  If  thqr 
marry 9  follow  any  profefiioii,  or  purfiiitt  they  find 
the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruptipn  rooted  in  every  coo* 
ditioo ;  a  conduA  entirely  opppfiie  to  their  princi- 
ples •»  example  and  difcourfe  which  diftoniiertsiand 
combats  their  bctt  refolutions. 

But  in  a  rifing  colony*,  the  influence  of  dbe  £rft 
gener atioa  may  be  cofjec6tf^  by  the  manners  of  the 
iucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labour.  The  necef&ties  of  life  re* 
move  all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ* 
ment.  The  overflowing  of  its  population  have  ^ 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother  country* 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  firdiicea  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A  legiflator,  who  io- 
xends  to  reHne  the  conflitution  and  manners  of 
a  colony,  will  meet  with  every  aflifUnce  he  can 
require.  ,  If  Jie  is  only  pofiefled  of  abilities  and 
virtue^  the  land^  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage 
will  fugged  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety^  that  a 
writer  can  only,  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner,  liable 
to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypochefes  that  are  varied 
and  complicated  by  an  infinity  of  circumflance^ 
too  difEcuIt  CO  be  forefeen  and  combined. 

But 
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But  thexhtcf  bafis^  a  fociiccy  for  culciyadon  9  o  o  K 
pr  commerce^  is  propcfity.  It  19  the  feed  of  good  HYtth 
and  e^l,  naturdl  or  moraU  confequent  On  the 
Ibcial  fl^te.  £very  mM^n  S^ms  co  be  divided  in- 
to nro  ifrecpQcik^ble  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
pow,  ii\kfi  nien  k^  fimpitfify:,  $nd  the  hiirelings^  tlut 
isto^,  mailers  an|d  flavfs,  form  two  claffes  of 
dizeDs,  \iafort^i>ately  19  pppofition  19  one  m-^ 
other.  In  vaiiR  have  fpfne  ipodern  authors  wfiked 
bjr  %>hi(tr]r  to  ^ablifh  9  f:r^aty  of  peace  between 
tbcfe  two  ftat:ea.  The  nch  on  9H  occ^iocis  are 
^ppTed  to  obtain  a  grpar  deal  ft^m  the  poor  at 
little  expence ;  and  ;the  yoor  are  ever  iinclined  to 
ftt W>  iHgh  a  valae  00  their  liafjxnxr :  while  the  rich 
n|n  mpft  always  gtve  itke  Uw  in  this  too  uneqaal 
WgaiD*  Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  count erpoife 
cftirbliflitd  w  fbrnfLttj  cmncries.  The  people  have 
aot  wiibpd  to  atfack  property  which  they  confix 
dered  as  facred^  but  dbey  baye  made  attempts  to 
^tter  it,  und  i9  chiQci(.  its  natural  tendency  to  uni- 
verfal  power.  Thefe  counrerpoifes  have  almoft 
(Iways  bcct^  iU  applied, .  a^  they  were  but  a  feeble 
remedy  4g»)f%ft  the  original  evnl  in  fociety/  It  ia 
fbtn  to  the  repartition  c£  lands  that  a  iegiflator 
till  turn  hM  principal  attention.  The  more  wifely 
tbit  diftf  ibution  /ball  be  managed,  the  more  fim« 
pie,  uftifprm  and  exad  will  be  thofe  lawji  of  che 
country  which  chiefly  conduce  to  che  prefervattoa 
of  property. 

Tna  EngKfli  colonies  partake,  in  this  refpeAs 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  CQnftitu* 

tion 
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B  O  ©K  tion  of^'Che  hiotha-  eountry.  •  As  ks'  ^fcnt  go- 
xviiK  vcrnntent  i&  but  a  reforma^oo  of  thet-'ft'tidal  Ijrt 
'v'^'tem  whidh  bad  dppwflcd  aW  Europe,*  it  ftiU  re- 
tains man^  ufigcs,  which  being  originally  nothing 
more  than  abufei  of  fervitpde,  are  ftiil  nf^ore  icn^ 
fibly  felt  by  their  contraft  with  the  liberty  which  the 
people  -have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore;  been 
found '  neceflary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many 
rights  to  the  nobilicy  to  thofe  which  thodify,  Icf- 
i'cn,  ibrogaife  Or  foftcn  4hc  -feudal  rights.  Hence 
(b  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original  law  \  io 
many -of  interpretation  for' one  fundanfieQtah  ib 
many  new  laws  that  are  a$  variance  with  the  old. 
Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the 'whole 
Ivorld  a  code  To  diffufe,  fo  perplexed  lis  that  of  the 
cifil  law  of  Great  Britain.  *  The  wifeft  men  of  that 
enlightjened  nation  have:  often  exclaimed  againft 
thii  diforder.  They  haveeicher  not  been  heard,  or 
the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their 
rcmonftrances,  have  "only  ferved  to  iiicreafe  the^ 
confilfion.  ' 

BY.ibeir  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  co-* 
loniis  have  blindly  adopted  that  defornt^d  and  ill-- 
digefted  code,  the  burden  of  which  oppfefied  their* 
anceftors  :  they  have- added  to  chat- otbfeure  heap' 
of  materials  by  every  'new  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  iKxi 
cnixttire  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  moil  (fifficult  to' 
put  in  order-,  a  coIle(5lion  of  concradidions  tbat^ 
ccq-uire  miich  pains  to'  reconcile.  Imn^diately 
there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  tb^ 

prey 
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prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabiunt^  of:  chofe  new  b  o  6^  ii: ' 
fetdrd  climates.     The  fortune  and 'influence  they  xvili-. 
iavc  acquired  in  a  ftiort  time,  have  brought  into  *^=— tr^=-^ 
fubjcdion  to  their  rapacibufnefs  the  valaable  clafs 
of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in^ 
all  the  arts  and  labours  moft  indifpenfably  necef-^ 
fary  for  every  fociety  j  but  almofl  Angularly  cffen* 
tial  to  a  fifing  community.    -To  the  fev^fcrc  evil  of 
chicane^  which  has  fixed  itfclf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to- fcize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deftroys  the  heart  and  the  root  of 
the  tree. 
In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the  Tb<  «ofn 

r  •  '        t  f  rr-i        /-         cuiTcnt  in 

fome  value  as  in  the  mothtr  country.     The  fear-  thcEngiKh 
city  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one  third.     That  J?orth"  '* 
inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the  abundancc-^"**"^** . 
of  fpecse  which  came  from  the  Spani(h  colonies ; 
bccaufe  it  was  neceffai-y  to  tranfmit  tharinto  Eng- 
land in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandifc  wanted 
from  thence.     This  was  a  gulph  that  abfbrbed  the 
circulation  in  the  colonies.     The  confufibn  occa- 
fioned  by  this  continual  export  furniihed  a*pretence 
for  the  ufc  of  paper  currency. 

Tbkrb  are  two  forts  of  it.     The  firft  has*  in 
view  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and 
induftry*     Every  coldnift  :who  has  more  ambition' 
than  wcakh,  obuios  from  the  province  a  paper 
credit,  provided  he  confents  to  pay  an  intereft-  of 
5  per  cei»c.  furnifhte  s  fufficienc  mortgage,  and 
agrees  tb  repay  every* y^sar  a  tenth  of  the  capital 
borrowed,    fiy  means  of  fhis  mark,  ^hich  is  rcv 

ccived 
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»x>  o  K  cctved  without  dUpitte  into  (he  public  GPcafitry^  and 
XVIII4  which  their  feltow-citiisens  caniioc  refuie,  che  bofi* 
ne&  of  private  perfoiM  is  carried  on  with  greater 
difpatch  and  eafe^.  The  government  itfclf  diawt 
eonfiderable  advantages  from  this  circukuon ;  be^* 
Caufe  as  it  receives  intereft  and  pays  none,  k  can 
without  the  aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  the  im* 
portant  objed  of  public  utiKcy. 

BtiT  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  the  exiflence 
of  which  is  iblely  owing  to  the  neceffities  of  go^ 
Ternment.  The  feveral  provinoes  of  Ameqca  had 
formed  projeds  and  contrafled  engagements  be^ 
yond  their  abilities.  Tbejr  thought  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  their  money  by  credit.  Taxes 
were  impofed  to  liquidate '  thofe  biUs  that  prcffcd 
for  payment  j  but  before  the  taxes  had  produced 
that  falutary  effcA,  new  wants  arole  that  required 
freib  loans.  The  dcbcs-thercfore  accumulated,  and 
the  uxes  were  not  fufficiefit  to  anfwer  them.  At 
length,  theamoufitof  the  government  bUlsexceeded 
all  bounds  aifcer  the  late  ho&ilities^  during  which  the 
colonies  bad  raifed  and  provided  for  25*000  men, 
and  contributed  to  all  the  cxpencea  of  fo  long  and 
obftintfte  a  wsff.  The  paper  thus  felLioto  the  mnoft 
difrepute,  though  it  had  been  introduced  by  the 
i^fent  of  the  feveral  general  aflemblies,  and  eada^ 
province  was  ta  be  anfwerable  for  what  was  o^ 
its  own  creation. 

Thb  parliament  of  Giieat  Britain  obferved  this 
fionfufion^  and  aittempted  to  remedy  it.  They  re* 
gulattd  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  eaekoolo* 
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Ay  Ihould  create  for  the  future,  Md  ats  far  as  their  book 
iufbrmatioA  went,  proporitofied  the  quantity  of  xvfii« 
k  to  clieir  riches  and  refources.  This  regulatioir 
^ve  noiverfal  difguft,  and  in  the  yrar  17699  it 
KM  afAcAded. 

Pap€A,  of  the  Qfuai  figure  of  the  coin,  fttll: 
cofittmies  to  pafs  in  all  kind  of  bufinefs.  Each 
pieee  is  cocnpofed  of  two  round  leaves,  glu?d  to 
each  other,  and  bearing  on  each  fide  the  ftamp 
thar<l»fttnguiflic»  them.  There  are  fame  of  ererjr 
nhie.  In  each  province  befides  a  public  building  fof 
die  nidking  of  them,  there  are  private  houfcs  from 
whence  they  are  diftributed  :  the  pieces  which  are 
asoch  worn  or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houles, 
and  fteih  ones  received  in  exchange.  There  ne'* 
ver  has  beea  an.  inftance  of  the  officers  employed 
m  tbefe  exchanges  having  been  guilty  of  tlie  leaft 

firavd. 
But  this  honefty  is  not  ftifficient  to  inlure  the 

profperity  of  the  colonies.  Though  for  forty  years 
ihetr  coniumption  has  increafed  four  times  as  much 
as  their  population,  (from  whence  it  is  apparent} 
dot  the  abilities  of  each  fubjed  are  fbur  times 
greater  than  they  were)  yet  one  may  foretel  thac 
tbefe  fau^e  eftabliOiments  will  never  rtfe  10  that 
degree  of  fplendour  for  which  nature  defignt 
them,  [tinkfs  the  reftraints  are  removed,  which 
confine  both  their  interior  induftry  and  their  £»• 
itign  trade» 

Tb& 
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BOOK     I^Hfi  firft  coioni(l8  that  peopled  North  Amefica 

zviii.  applied  chemfelves  fplely  (o  «gricuhurc»     It  was 

^T^ — '  not  long  before  they  perceived  that  t^^ii:  exports 

liib  coio-  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  ^hat  they  wa^t^c^,  and 

NortlTA-  ^'^^y*    therefore,   found   themfelves  in   a   manner 

Stodtkdr  ^^"^P^^'^d  ^0  ^^^  ^P  ^0«nc  rude  manufadkures.   The 

their  in-    intercfts  of  the  mother  country  feetned  to  be  af* 

commerce,  f^ded  by  this  innovatipn ;  which  was  made  a  niar«» 

ter  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  difcuiTed  with  all 

the  attention  it  defervod.     There  were  men  bold 

enough  to  defend  the  caofe  of  the  colpniAjS^  .  They 

urged,  that  as  the  bufiiiefs  of  tillage  did  Qot  em^ 

ploy  men  all  the  year,  it  was  tyranny  ^  to  obKge 

them  to  wade  in  idlenels  the  time. which  the  land 

did  not  require :  that  as  the  produce  of  agriculture 

and  hunting. did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  of 

their  wantis,  the  preventing  them  from  providing 

againft  them  by  a  new  fpccies  of  induftry,  was  in 

faft  reducing  them  to  the  greateft.  diftreis:    in 

ihor.t>  that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures  only . 

tended  to  enhance  the. price  of  kll  provifions  in  a 

.    rifmg  ftate^  to  leflfen,  or,  perhaps^  ftop  the  iale  of 

them,  and  to  deter  fCi$:h  peribns  as  might  intend  to 

fettle  m  It. 

.  Thi  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
con|:roverted  ^  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  oianu- 
fadufe  their  own  cloths  th^mfelve^,  but  with  fuch 
refthftions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice  regrco* 
ted,  what  an  appearance  of  juftice  could  not  but 
allow.    All  communication  fyoax  one  province  to 

another 
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uethcr  on  this  account  was  fever^ly  prohibited,  b  o  o  K 
They  were  forbidden  under  the  heavieft  penalties  xviii. 
to  traffic  with  each  other  for  wool  of  any  fort,  ^    .  \/  ■  ' 
raw,  or  manufadured.     However,  fome  manufac- 
turers of  hats  ventured  to  break  through  thefe  re- 
ftriftions.     To  put  a  (lop   to  what  was  termed  a 
heinous  diforderly  praAice,'the  parliament  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  mean  and  cruel  expedient  of  law.    A 
workman  was  not  at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf 
till  after  feven  years  apprenticeihip ;  a  mafter  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time,    nor    to  employ    any  flave   in    his  work- 
fliop. 

laON  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands 
the  iDftruments  of  their  own  independence,  were 
laid  under  reftridlions  ftill  more  fevere.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough  pieces 
anywhere  but  to  the  mother  country.  Without 
being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or  ma- 
chines to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to 
fafiiion  it,  they  had  ftill  lefs  liberty  of  converting 
it  into  fteel. 

iupoRTATioK  was  fubjedcd  to  ftill  further  re- 
ftraints.  All  foreign  vcflcls,  unlefs  in  evident  dip- 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Evert  Englifli  veflekiieiiot  ad- 
mitted there,  unlefs  they  come  immediately  from 
fome  pore  of  the  country.  The  Ihips  of  the  co- 
lonies going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring  back  no  mer- 
chandifc   but  from  the  rrwrhcr  counny,  cxce-^ 

Yot*  V.  B  b  wine 
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Book  ^^ine  from  the  Madeiras' and  'the  Azores,  and  fait 

xvni.  for  their  fi(heries.  '  •"  * 

All  cKportatiotTS  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England  :  but  important  reafons  hive  ffcter- 
mined  the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  ex- 
treme fcverity.  The  colonifts  are  at  .prefent  al- 
lowed to  carry  direftly  fduth  of  Cape  Finifterre^ 
grain,  nrteaU  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fah,  fiih^ 
planks,  and  timber.  All  other  produftlons  be. 
long  exclufively  to  the  mother  courury.  Even 
Ireland  that  afforded  ah  advantageous '  vent  for 
corn,  fiax,  and  pipe  (laves,  has  been  (hut  againft 
them  by  an  aft  of  parliament  of  1766. 

The  parliament,  which  reprefents  the  nation, 
aflTumes  the  right  of  direfting  commerce  in  its 
whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions* 
It  is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
conneftions  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication^  an  advan- 
tageous reciprocal  re-aftion  between  the  fcatterccj 
parts  of  tl>c  immenfe  empire.  There  ihould,  in 
faA,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de- 
termine finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  aflume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  It  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  xrf  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a  ftate  where  all  the  powers  arc 
formed  and  direfted  for  tlie  prcfcrvaiion  of  na- 
tural liberty. 

T»AT 
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IThat  principle  of  impartiaiity  was  unactendtd  book 
to,  irhich  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  ftateof  ih-  xviii. 
idcpendence  amoAg  the  feveral  members  of  a  free 
government ;  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother  country  all  their  produdlions, 
even  thofe  which  were  not  for  its  own  confump^^ 
tion:  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
tk  mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandifc, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
TUs  rmpertous  and  ufelefs  reftraint^  loading  the 
faks  and  porchafes  of  the  Artnericans  with  unnc- 
ccflary  atid  ruinous  charges,  has  neceflarily  lef- 
ftntA  their  induftry,  and  confequently  diminished 
their  profits;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  ibme  faftors  at 
hotne^  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrified.  AH  they  owed  to  Eng- 
land for  the  protedtion  they  recetved  from  her^ 
was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fucfa  of  their  commodities  as  (he  (hould 
confume  ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe  and  irt 
the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands  :  ib  far  all  fubmiflion  was  a  return 
of  gratitude  (  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  violence^ 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con- 
traband trade.  Tranfgrfflion  is  the  6r(l  effe(5fe 
produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  rt 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in* 
icrtft  of  their  fettlennents,  to  all  reafon  of  govcfn- 
ifienty  and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.     hi 

B  b  2  vain 
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BOO  Kvain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
xviii.wriiings  that  the  fubjedl  who  pays  duty  is  op- 
preflTed  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it ;  and  chat  the 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
poincing  him  of  his  lawful  proBt.  In  vain  have 
prcrcautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frcfh  penalties  inflided  for  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  them.  The  vqicc  of  intereft,  reafon 
and  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  nurpberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance.  Fo- 
reign importations  fmuggled  into  North  America, 
amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  relltained  with- 
in proper  limits,  will  ftop  the  prohibited  engage- 
ments of  which  fo  much  complaint  has  been  made. 
Then  the  colonies  will  arrive  at  a  (late  of  affluence, 
which  will  enable  them  to  difcharge  a  load  of  debt 
due  to  the  mother  country,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  150  millions*,  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence 
goods  to  the  amount  of  108  millions  f,  agreeable 
to  the  calculation  of  American  confumpiion  dated 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1766.  Buc 
inftead  of  this  pleafmg  profpeft,  which  one  would 
imagine  mud  naturally  arifc  from  the  conflitution 
of  the  Englifli  government,  was  there  any  necef- 
iity  by  a  claim  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free 
people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the 
hardfhips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  dilbrder  and 
diicord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a  (lame  which  it  is 
not  fo  cafy  to  extingui(h  as  to  light  up. 

Englani> 
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England  bad  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  which  book 
may  be  called  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  xvjii. 
had  been  viftorious  in  all   the  feas,  and  her  con-  ilT*^^"^ 

The  mo- 

quefts  had  enlarged  her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  ther  coun- 
terricory  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Such  a  tfmj>t!Vto 
fuddcn  incrcafe  gave  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  *^^^^!^ 

o  '     ^        ^      ^  taxes  111  the 

world  a  fplendour  that  muft  inevitably  excite  envy  colonics  of 

.       .  North 

and  admiration ;  but  within  herfelf  (he  was  con- America. 
tinually   obliged   to  lament   her  triumphs.     Op-^^""^^^ 
prcfled    with   a  load  of  debt  to  the  amount   ofr'igUiodo 

'^  this  ? 

3>330>ooo,ooo  livres*,  that  coft  her  an  intereft  of 
111,577,490  livres-fa  year,  (he  was  with  difficul- 
ty able  to  fupport  the  current  expences  of  the 
ftatc,  with  a  revenue  of  240,000,000  livres  J ; 
and  that  revenue  was  fo  far  frpm  increafing,  that 
it  was  not  even  certain  it  would  continue. 

The  land  was  charged  wiih  a  higher  tax  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties 
on  houfes  and  windows  reduced  the  value  of  that 
Icind  of  property ;  and  an  increafe  of  ftock  on  a 
review  of  the  finances  funk  the  value  of  the  whole. 
A  terror  had  been  ft  ruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf 
by  taxes  laid  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and 
brandy.  Commerce  could  not  raife  any  further 
expeftarions  fincc  it  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
iffue,  for  the  merchandife  of  Afia,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  America,  for  fpices,  filks,  for  every  ar- 
ticle of  export  or  import,  whether  manufactured 
or  unwrought.     Heavy  duties  had  fortunately  re» 

B.b  3  ft  rained 
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BOOK  ftrained  th^  abufes  of  fpiricuous  liquors  •»  but  that 
xvi  1 1,  was  partly  at  the  expencc  of  the  public  revenue. 
To  compenfate   this  lofs,  one  of  thofc  expedients 
was  adopted  which  are  always  eafily  found,  but 
dangerous   to  chufe   from  the  articles  of  general 
confumption,  and.  ablblutc  neccflity.    Duties  were 
laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  peopl^^ 
on   nialt»    cyder,    and  beer,     j^very   fpring  was 
ftrained  :  every  power  of   the   body  politic  had 
been  extended    to  its   utmpft  ftrctch.     fi^aterials 
and   workmanihip  had  fo   prodigioufiy    riCen   ict 
price,    that  foreigners,    whether   riyals,    or  cpn- 
qiiercd,  v^hich  before  had  not  been  able  tofupporc 
9  competition  with  the  Englifh,  were  enabled  to 
fupplant  them  in  every  market,  even  in  their  own 
pons.  1  he  commercial  advantage  of  Britain  with 
every  part  of  the  world  could  not  be  valued  at 
more   than   fifty  fix  millions   of  livres\  and  that 
fiiuation  obl.gtd  her  to  draw  from  the  balance 
35,100,000    livrcs  f,     to    pay    the    arrears   of 
1,170,000,000  livresj  which  foreigpers  had  placcci 
in  her  public  funds. 

Th^   crifis  was  a  violent  one.     It  was  time  to 

r 

give  the  people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  he 
eafed  by  a  diminution  of  expcnces,  thofe  being  in- 
evitable^ either  for  the  purpolc  of  improviqg  the 
Conquefts  purchafed  by  fuch  a  lofs  of  blQod  anc[ 
treafure  •,  or  to  refirain  the  rtfentpient  of  the 
^^ovifc  of  Bourbon,  foured  by  the  humiliations  of 
(lie  lat^  war,  and  the  facriEces  of  ^h^  late  peace. 
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As  other  jncansdid  not  occur  chat  might  fccure  fi  o  o  IC 
thcprcftnt  as  well  as  future. profpcrity  of  the  na-  xvill* 
tiooi  it  was.  t^hmight  proper  to  call  in  the  cokxiics 
to- the  aid  of  the  cnother  country,  by  nn«aking 
them  bear  4 (  part  of  her  burthen.  This  dtcrmi- 
i\atiQn  ftpoied  to  be  founded  on  reafons.  not  to  be 
comrovcrced.    • 

«  ♦        *  • 

.  Ij  h  A  fupdan^cnt^i  priO€}iple  of  all  focueties  and 
<rf  cyci-y  f^^  tbttf-.  the  diferent-  members  which 
C|MB{>o{^  a  ftafC)/ ought  tD>  ooo tribute  toiwards  all 
its  esfpences  in  proportion  to.  their  refpedbivc  abi. 
liiipsj^  The  fcburity^  of  the  American  provinces^ 
fRHiri^  that::thpy^ould;furniih  fuch  a  Ihare  of 
affiftance,  as*  ipay  eoable.:thc  mother  country^  to' 
Srottjft  t^m  Mp09  0U  ocoartons. '  It  was  to  de- 
liver thcinr  frQfl^  jbc  moleftations  they  were  ex-. 
Qoft^- to,  ti>4t  £ng}&nd  had  engaged  in  a  war 
which  has  mukiptied  her  debts :  they  ought-  ihctx 
to*  aid  ber  in  bearing  on  leflcningthe  weight  of 
<hat  iocreafo  of  expenc^  Ati  prefenc,  when  they 
ait; freed  from  .all  apprthenfion  of  the  attempts  of 
a  ibrmid.ablie  adverfary/.  which*  has  been  fcrtu-> 
Bately  remov«d^*can  they  wiihow  injuRice  refufe 
their  deliv<^er,;  when  her  neccfSiies  are  prefllng^ 
that  n:)On?y  lyhich  purchafed  their  prcfervation  ^ 
Has  not^  th^;  generous*  ftate^  for  a  conHderabla 
time,  gr^mtiedcncojuragemeiu.to  the  improvement 
of  their  rich  produclions  ?  Has  it  not  Hberally-  and 
gratuitoufly.  advanced  fums  of  money  to  thofe 
COURirici  whofe  lands  are  yet  -  uncultivated  ?  Do 

B  b  4  not 
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B  o  o  K  not  fuch  benefits  dcfcrvc  to  meet  a  return  of  re- 
XVIII.  lief  and  even  of  fcrvices? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Bri- 
ti(h  governnricnt  that  they  had  a  right  to  eilablifh 
taxation  in  the  colonies.     They  avaited  themfclves 
of  the  event  of  the  late  war  to  affcrt  this  claim  fo 
dangerous  to  liberty.     For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we 
(hall  find   that  war,   whether  fuccefsful   or  notf 
ferves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufnrpation  of 
government;  as  if  the  chiefs  of  warring  nations 
rather  intended  to  reduce  their  fitbjeds  to  more 
confirmed  fubmiffion,  than  to  make  a  conqueft 
over  their   enemies.     The  American    provinces 
were  therefore  ordered  to  furnifh  the  troops  fenc 
by  the  mother  country  for  their  fecurity  with  a 
pari  of  the  necefiaries  requifite  for  an  army.     The 
apprebenfion  of  difturbtng  that  agreement  which 
is  fo  neceflary  amon^  ourf^lves,  when  furrounded 
by   adverfaries  from  without,    induced  them  to 
comply  with  the  injun^ions  of  the  parliament ; 
but  with  fuch  prudence  as  Jiot  to  fpeak  of  an  aft 
they  could  neither  fiejedt  without  occafioning  civil 
difiention,  nor  recognize  without  expofing  rights 
too  precious  to  be  forfeited.     New- York   alone 
ventured  to  difapprovc  the  orders  fent  from  Eu- 
rope.    Though  the  tranfgrefllon  was  flight,  ic  was 
puniflied  as  a  difobedience  by  a  fufpeniion  of  her 
privileges. 

It  was  mod  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on 
the  libtrty^of  the  colony  would  excite  the  remon- 
llrances  of  ^11  the  reft.     Either  through  want  of 

attention 
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atteodon  or  foredght,  none  of  them  complained,  b  o  o  ic 
This  filence  was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  xviii. 
or  from  voluntary  fubmiflion.  Peace,  that  (hould 
kflcn  taxes  every  where,  gave  birth  in  the  year' 
]  764  to  that  famous  (lamp-ad,  which,  by  laying 
a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the  fame  time  for^ 
bad  the  ufe  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whe- 
ther judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  EngWh  colonies  of  the  new  continent 
revolted  againll  this  innovation,  and  their  difcon- 
tcnt  maniftfted  itfelf  by  fignal  afts.  They  entered 
into  an  agreement  or  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that 
was  perhaps  confiftent  with  moderate  and  civilized 
people,  to  forego  all  manufaflures  made  up  in  the 
mothei'  country,  till. the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.  The  women,  whofe  weaknefs  was 
moft  to  be  feared,  were  ihe  firft  to  give  up  what- 
ever Europe  had  before  furnilhed  them  with, 
either  for  parade  or  convenience.  Animated  by 
their  example,  the  men  rejefted  the  commodities 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  old  world. 
In  the  northern  countries,  they  paid  as  much  for 
the  coarfe  ftuffs,  made  in  the  country,  as  for  fine 
cloaths  which  were  brought  over  the  feas.  They 
engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that  their  flocks  might 
iicreafe,  and  in  time  be  fufficient  for  the  clothing 
of  all  the  colonifls.  In  the  fouthern  provinces 
where  wool  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality, 
their  drefs  was  to  be  cotton  and  flax  furnilhed  by 
iheir  own  climate.     Agriculture  was  every  where 

negledlcd. 
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B:o  Q  K  neglcdcd^  in  order  that  ch«  people.  a«ghc  quftHfy- 
xyiU*  thcnrielves  for  the  buftnfcfs  qf  thj5  ms^oufe^Ainss^:    . 
1  HIS  kind  of  indir!e<4t  and  pMnve;  oppo&ioiH 
which  QMght  ta  be  imkzp^d,  by  all  naciOfts  who 
may  hereafter  bt!  aggrieved,  by  the  unduejCWFcife! 
of  authority,  produced*  tbe;defired  dfe^.    The 
Eog)i(h  nianufafturers  who  had  fcarce  any*  other 
vent  for  their  goods  than  their  own,  cq}poie$^  fell, 
into  that  (late  of  defpondency,  which  is  the  na- 
tural coniequence  of  want  of  employment:  and- 
their  complaints  which  could  neither  be  ftifled  Ror 
concealed  by  adminiftration,  n;)ade  an  impFeffioR' 
which  proved  favourable  ta  the  colonies*     The' 
fiamp-ad:   was  repealed  after  a  violent  ftruggle 
that  laded  two  years,  and  which  in  an  agp  of  fa-- 
naticliai>    would,   doubtlefs.    havt  occafioned    a.' 
civil,  war.. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  lad 
long«     The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point 
with  the  greatcft   rcluftancc :  and  it  clearly  ap- 
peared they  had   not  laid  afide  their  preteniions, 
when  in  1767,  they  threw  the  duties  which  the* 
damp  adl  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glais,. 
lead,  tea,  colours,  pafteboard,  and  (bained  paper 
exported  from  England  to  American   Even  the 
patriots  themfelves  wl)o  feemed  moft  inclined  toi 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  over 
the  colonies,  could  n©t  help  condemning  a  tax, 
v/hich  in  its  confcquences  mud  afTcft  the  whole 
nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  themrely;e& 
W  m^nufaftures,  who  ought  to  have  been  folely 

dcvoicd 
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devoced  to  the  improvement  of  lands.    The  co^  b^  o  o  K 
lonilUhave  00c  been  the  dupea  of  this,  any  more  xviii. 
than  of  the  firft  innov^titMK     It  has  in  vain  been 
urged  th%i  government  bad  the  power  to  hnpofe 
nvhat    duties   it  thought   proper  upon   exported 
goods,  fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  colonies 
of  the  liberty  of  manufa&uring  the  articles  iub- 
jeft  to  this  new  tax.     This  fubterfugc  has  been 
confide^ed  as  an  infuk  with  regard  to  a  people 
who  being  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,   and 
confined  to.  trade,  only  with  the  tnotbcr  country,- 
could  not  procure  either  by  their  own  labour,  or 
by  tbcif  connedliofts  abroad,  the  neceflary  articles 
that  vBiere  lold  them  at  fa  high  a  price.     They 
thought  when  a  lax  was  to  be  impofed,  it  was  no** 
thing  more  than  a  nominal  diftin^ion,  whether  it 
were  (eviied  in  Europe,  or  America;   and  that' 
dieir  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  commodities  they  really  wanted^  as  by  a  tax 
upoa  ilampt  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to 
confider  as  a  neceffary  article*     Thefe  intelligent* 
people  faw-that  government  was  inclined  to  de- 
ceive them,  apd  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fufier 
themfcrWcs  to  be  the, dupes  either  of  force,  or  of 
fraud.     It  appeared  to  them  th;  fureft  mark  of 
weaknefs  and  degeneracy  in  the  fubjeds  of  any 
nation,  to  overlook  ail  the  artful  and  violent  mea-i 
fures  adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  cn^ 
flave  them. 

The  diflike  they  have  (hewn  to  thefe  new  im-i 
po(ls,  was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  being 

exorbitanti 
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BOOK  exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
XV in.  one  livre,  8  fok  •  for  each  perfon  :  which  could 
give  no  alarm  to  a  very  populous  community, 
whofe  public,  expence  never  exceeded  the  annual 
fum  of  3;6oo,ooo  livres  f. 

It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  their 
fortunes  would  be  afFcfted  by  it:  fince  the  fecu- 
rity  they  derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by 
France  in  the  laft  war ;  the  increafe  of  their  trade 
with  the  ravages  ;  the  enlargement  of  their  whale 
and  cod  fifhtries^  together  with  thofe  of  the  (hark 
and  the  fcal ;  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy;  the  acquiiidon  of  feveral  fugar 
iQands ;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contra- 

band  trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spanifti  fettle* 
ments  :  all  thefe  advantageous  circumftances  were 
abundantly  fuiHcient  to  furnidi  the  fmall  propor- 
tion pf  revenue  which  government  feemed  fo 
anxious  to  raife. 

.  It  was  not  owing  to  their  concern  led  the  colo« 
nies  fhould  be  drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
fpecie  which  continued  in  circulation.  The.  pay 
of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  regular  troops; 
maintained  by  the  mother  country  in  North  Ame- 
rica, muft  bring  A^uch  more  coin  into  the  country 
than  the  tax  could  carry  out  of  it. 

•  Neither  was  it  an  indifference  towards  the 
mother  country.  The  colonies,  far  from  being 
uugrateful,  have  demonftrated  fo  zealous  an  at- 
tachment to  her  interefts  during  the  laft  war,  that 

par* 
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parliament  had  the  equity  to  order  conGderable  b  o  o  k 
turns  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way  of  reftitutioiir  xviii. 
x>r  indemnification.  *.^ 

Nor,  laftly,  was  it  from  ignorance  of  the  obli. 
gations  that  fubjeAs  owe  to  government.  Had 
not  even  the  colonies  acknowledged  themfelves 
bound  to  contribute  towards  the  paymenc  of  the 
national  debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps,  been 
the  occafion  of  contradling  the  greateft  part  of  it .; 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expcnces  of  the  navy,  the 
maintenance  of  the  African  and  American  fettie- 
ments  ;  and  to  all  the  common  expences  rela- 
tive to  their  own  prefervacion  and  profperity,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  mother  country.  .    . 

If  the  Americans  rcfufe  to  lend  their  afliftaijcc 
to  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  would  have  been 
granted  if  a(ked,  was  exacted  from  them ;  and  be- 
caufe what  was  required  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
obedience,  ought  to  have  been  raifed  by  voluntary 
contribution.  Their  refufal  was  not  the  efFeft  of 
caprice,  but  of  jeaioufy  of  their  rights,  which 
have  been  afcertained  in  ibme  judicious  writings^ 
and  more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters, 
from  which  we  (hall  borrow  the  principal  fadts  we 
are  going  to  ftate  on  a  fubjed  which  muft  be  in* 
terefting  to  every  nation  on  the  globe* 

During  almolt  two  centuries  that  have  pafied 
fince  the  EngliOi  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  North 
America,  their  country  has  been  harrafled  by  ex-. 
peniive  and  bloody  wars  -,  thrown  into  confufion  by. 

enter- 
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BOO  kicntcrprifing  and  turbulent  parliaments ;  and  gd- 
xviii.  vcrncdby  a  bold  and  corrupt  miniftrjr,  ever  ready 
to  raife  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  iif 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  people.  But 
notwithftanding*  cbe  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
fadion,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colop^iesto 
XAiifi  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  pubHc 
revenue  hath  on  all  handi  been  acknowledged  and 
regarded. 

This  privilege  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  rational  foeiety,  wa^ 
confirmed  by  a  folemn  comp'ad.  The  colonies 
might  appeal  to  their  original  charters,  which  au* 
thorife  them  to  tax  themfetves  freely  and  voliihta'^ 
rily,  Thefc  a6ks  were,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  agreements  made  with  the  crown  *,  bitt  even 
fuppofing  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  authority  by 
making  concefllons  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to 
his  advantage,  long  poflcflion  tacitly  owned  and 
acknowledged  by  the  (iience  of  parliament,  mu(t 
conftitute  a  legal  prefcription. 

TttB  .American  provinces  have  ftill  more  au- 
thentic claims  to  urg«  in  tlieir  favour.  They  af* 
fert,  that  a  fubjcft  of  England,  i-n  whatever  be* 
Bfiifphere  he  refides,  is  not  obliged  to  contribmc 
to  the  expences  of  the  ftaie  without  \\h  own  con- 
fcnt,  given  cither  by  himfelf,  or  his  reprefcnta- 
tivcs.  It  is  in  defence  of  this  facrcd  right,  that 
the  nation  have  fo  often  fpik  her  blood,  dethroned 
her  kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppofcd  number* 
left  commotions.     Will  Ike  chuie  to  difpute  with 

two 
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two  cniHions  of  her  chiklnso^  ^an  advantage  which  jB  <I  o  s: 
fcas  coft  her  f0<3ear,  and  is,  perhaps,  thefolcfoun-  xvui, 
datian  of  her  own  mdependcncc  ?  ' 

It  is  urged  againft  the  eolomcs,  that  the  Ro- 
man catholKTs  rcfiding  in  England  arc  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that  their  eftatcs 
are  fubjefted  to  a  double  tax.  The  colonifts  afk 
in  reply,  why  the  papifts  refufe  to  take  the  oath  of 
aHegiance  required  by  the  (late?  This  conduft 
makes  them  fulpefted  by  government,  and  the 
jealoufy  it*  excites,  authorifes  that  government  to 
treat  them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  refi, 
gion  fo  contrary  to  the  free  conftitution  of  their 
country,  fo  favourable  to  the  inhuman  claims  of 
defpotifm,  and  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  againft 
the  rjghts  of  the  people  ?  Why  that  blind  prc- 
pofleflion  in  favour  of  a  church  which  is  an  enemy 
to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  penalties  which 
the  ftate  that  tolerates  them  impofcs  upon  fubjeds 
of  Intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world  would  be  punifhed  without  having 
ofFcndcd,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become  fubjcds 
without  ceafing  to  be  Americans. 

These  faithful  colonies  have  likcwife  been  told 
with  fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  fubjefts  in  England  who  are  not  reprefentcd ; 
becaufe  they  have  not  the  property  required  to  in- 
title  them  to  vote  at  an  eleftion  for  members  of 
parliament.  What  ground  have  they  to  ex;:eA 
any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the 
fubjefts  of  th^  mother  country  ?  The  colonics,  in 

anfwcr 
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BOOK  Mfwer  to  this,  deny  chat  they  wilh  for  fupeftor  in* 
xviii.  dulgences  i  they  only  want  to  (hare  them  in  com- 
^  V  "^  mon  with  their  brethren.  In  Great  Britain  a  perfon 
who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty  (hillings  a  year,  is 
confulted  in  the  framing  of  a  tax- bill,  and  Ihall 
not  the  man  who  poflefies  an  immenfe  tra£t  of  land 
in  America  have  the  fame  privilege?  No.  That 
which  is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  mother  country  ought  not 
to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  conftitution  for 
the  colonies.  Let  the  £ngli(h  who  wi(h  to  deprive 
the  provinces  in  America  of  the  right  of  taxing 
themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  inftead  of  being  chofcn  by  them,  is 
an  hereditary  and  eftabliflied  tribunal,  or  even  ar- 
bitrarily appointed  by  the  crown  ^  if  this  body 
could  levy  taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without 
confulting  the  public  opinion,  and  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  would  not  the  Englifli 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  Haves  as  any 
other  nation?  However,  even  in  this  cafe,  five 
hundred  men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their 
fellow  fubjeAs,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at 
lead,  by  a  well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the 
public  refentment,  which  purfues  the  oppreflbrs 
of  their  country  even  beyond  the  grave.  But  the 
cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great  council  of 
the  mother  country  would  be  irremediable.  At 
too  great  didance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be 
opprcffcd  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  com- 
plaints. 
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))laiocs.    Eren  the  tyranny  txtrcifed  towards  them  book 
vould  be  varnifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appel- XV  riT. 
larion  of  p^triotifm.    Under  pretence  of  relieving       ^     ' 
die  mother  country^  the  colonies  would  be  over- 
burthened  with  impunity. 

With  this  alarming  profpeA  before  them,  they  Whether 
will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing  ni«  ftoJu 
themfelves*  So  long  as  they  debate  freely  on  thc^^™*^** 
fubjeft  of  public  revenue,  their  interefts  will  be 
attended  to ;  or  if  their  rights  (hould  fometimes 
be  violated,  they  will  foon  obtain  a  rtdrefs -of  their 
grievances^  But  their  remonftrances  will  no  bnger 
have  any  weight  with  government,  when  they  arc 
fiot  fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refufing 
fuppbes  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  The 
lame  power  which  will  have  ufurped  the  right  of 
levying  taxes .  will  eaGly  ufurp  the  diftribution 
of  thenn  As  it  dilates  what  proportion  they 
ihall  ratfe,  it  will  likewife  diAate  ho#'  it  (hall  be 
expended  ^  and  the  Turns  apparently  defigned  foe 
their  fervice,  will  be  employed  to  enQave  them. 
Such  has  been  the  progreffion  of  empires  in  all 
ages.  No  fociety  ever  preferved  its  liberty,  after 
it  had  loft  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  confirma- 
tion, or  eftablifhment  of  laws,  relative  to  the  re* 
venue.  A  natiAi  muft  for  ever  be  enflaved,  irl 
which  po  %ScmbiY  or  body  of  men  remains,  who 
have  the  power  tc^  defend  its  rights  againft  the 
encroachments  of.  the  ftate  by  which  it  m  govern- 
ed. 

Vot.  V*  C  c  The 
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BOOK  Thb  provinces  jo  ^fici(h  Agif  rici  have  every 
xviii.  reafoo  imaginable  to  dread  the  lok  of  th^ir  iode- 
pendlence.  Even  tl^eir  ccnfidenpe  inay  \3((\Hy 
them,  and  tn^kf  tbein  fall  fi  facrifice  to  the  de- 
figns  of  the  mother  country.  They  are  inhabited 
by  an  infinite  n^n^ber  of  honefi  ^nd  upright  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  fpfpicioa  th^t  t^ofe  whp  hold  the 
reins  pf  empire  can  be  hurried  4 way  by  uojufl:  and 
tyrannical  pafllons;.  They  take  it  fdr  granted  that 
their  mother  country  cheriihes  thoie  Jeotimena  of 
maternal  tendernefs  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration  which 
they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  Mnfuipefiiog  cre- 
dulity of  thefe  honeft  fubje&a,  who  cherifli  fo 
agreeable  a  deluCon,  may  be  added  the  acqui- 
efcence  of  thofe  who  think  it  unnecefTary  to  trou- 
ble themfclv-es,  or  be  difturbed  on  account  of  in- 
conflderable  taxes^  Thefe  indolent  men  are  not 
.fcnfible  that  the  pUn  was,  at  firfl:,  to  lull  their  vi^ 
gilarice  by  impofing  ^  moderate  duty  ;  that  Bog- 
land  only  wanted  to  cftablilh  m  example  of  fub- 
mifTion,  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pre- 
tenfions^  that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to 
raife  one"  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufand ;  and 
that  there  will  be  pq  mure  re^fon  to  limit  this  rightt 
than  there  wogl4  be  juilice  ia  acknowledging  it  at 
prelent.  But  the  gr^atefi:  injury  %%  Uberty  ariftf 
from  a  fetof  ambitious  nien,  wh<i  purfoing  an  ii> 
tereftdiftinft  from  that  of  the  public  and  of  pos- 
terity, arc  wholly  bent  on  increafing  their  crcditi 

their  rank,  and   their  eftates.    The  Bmilh  «^^^'' 

ftry> 
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ftry,   from  whom  they  have  procurccj  employ- b  o  o  k; 
|jient$,'or  expcA  co  receive  them,  finds  them  al-  xviii 
ways  ready  to  favour  their  odious  proje^^,  ^y  th^  ^ 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  t^eir  vices  (  by  their 
artful  iofinuations,  and  the  dexibility  of  their  cour 

duA. 

Let  all  true  patriots  "(hen  fipnly  oppofe  the 
ftiares  of  prejudice^  indolence^  and  fedudion ;  nor 
let  them  cjefpair  of  being  vidorious  in  a  conte(^ 
in  which  their  virtue  has  engaged  them*  Attempt^ 
will,  perhaps,  be  made  to  fh^ke  their  fidelity^  by 
theplaufibkpropofal  of  allowing  the  reprefcnta- 
tives  cf  America  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to 
regulate,  in  conjundion  with  tbofe  of  the  motheir 
country,  the  taxes  to  be  raifcd  by  the  nation  in 
general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent,  populouf- 
ncfs,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  colonies,  tha^ 
toe  legiflature  cannot  govern  them  with  wifdon^ 
and  fafety  without  availing  itfelf  of  the  advice  anU 
information  pf  their  reprefcntativcs.  But  care 
ihould  be  tajken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  tp 
4ccidc  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  thp 
contfibutions  of  their  conftituents.  The  expof. 
tulations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily  overborne 
by  the  numerous  rcprefentatives  of  ;hc  mother 
country  J  and  the  provinces,  whofe.ijiftrumenp 
tbcy  would  bie,  would,  in  this  confjafpd  jumbje  9f 
iDterefts  and  opinions,  be  laden  with  too  h^avy  and 
too  unequal  a  part  of  the  common  burthen.  Let 
jhcn  the  right  pf  appointing,  proportioning  anid 
faifing  jbe  taxes  continue  to  be  exclulivcly  veiled 

Cc  2  in 
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B  a  o  K  in  the  provincial  aflemblics  ;  who  ought  to  be  the 

XVI II.  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  prefent  juncture,  as  the 

^'   V     ^ power  of  depriving  them  of  it  ieems  to  have 

gained  f^rength  bjr  the  conquefts  made  in  the  USt 

war. 

From  its  late  acquificions,  the  mother  country 
has  derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  fiihe- 
ries,  and  ftrengtheniog  her  alliance  with  the  fa- 
vages.  But  as  if  this  fuccefs  was  of  little  impor- 
tance in  her  eftimation,  (he  perfiffs  in  declaringy 
that  this  increafe  of  territor}*  has  anfwered  no  end, 
and  produced  no  efied  but  to  fecure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their 
whole  welfare  depended,  have  decreafed  conGde* 
rably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe  extent  of 
territory  i  that  their  population  being  diminifhedt 
or,  at  leaff,  not  increafed,  their  country  is  tlie 
more  expofed  to  rnvafions ;  and  that  the  moft 
northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and 
the  moft  fouthern  by  Florida.  Thecolonifts,  who 
judge  of  future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft, 
even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  govern- 
,  ment  eftablifhed  tn  the  conquered  provinces ;  the 
numerous  troops  maintained,  and  the  forts  eredcd 
there,  may  one  day  contribute  to  enflave  couo* 
tries,  which  havie  hitherto  flourifhed  only  upon  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  pofleflcs  all  the  authority  over 
her  colonies  that  flie  ought  to  wifh  for.  She  has  a 
right  to  dtfannul  any  laws  they  fhall  make.    The 

executive 
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cxecadvc  pow<r  is  eocirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  £  o  o  ic 
her  delegates  ;  and  in  all  decerminations  of  a  civil  xviii. 
nature,  an  appeal  lies  to  her  tribunal.    She  regu- '     «^     ^ 
lates  at  difcretton  all  commercial  connexions,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  the  co- 
looifts«    To  ftraio  an  authority  To  wifely  temper* 
cd^  would  be  to  plunge  a  fifing  continent  afre(h 
ioco  that  ftate  of  confufion  from  which  it  had  with 
difficulty  emerged  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries 
of  inceflant  labour ;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  ' 

had  laboured  to  clear  the  ground,  to  the  neceffity 
of  uking  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  thofe  facred 
rights  to  which  they  are  equally  intitled  by   na- 
ture, and  the  lawa  of  fociety.    Shall  the  Englifh, 
who  are  b  paflionately  fond  of  liberty,  that  the/ 
have  fonietiroes  proteded  it  in  regions  widely  re- 
mote in  climate  and  intereft,  forget  thofe  femi^ 
ments,  which  their  glory,  their  virtue,  their  natu- 
ral feelings,  and  their  fecurity  confpire  to  render  a 
perpetual  obligation  ?  Shall  they  fo  far  betray  the 
rights  they  bold  fo  dear,  as  to  wilh  to  enQave  their 
brethren  and  their  children  ?  If,  however,  it  (bould 
happen  that  the  fpirtt  of  fadion  (hould  devife  fo 
fatal  a  defign,  and  (hould,  in  an  hour  of  madnefs 
and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mother 
country ;  what  fteps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to 
fave  themfelves  from  a  ftate  of  the  moft  odious 
dependence  ?  How  far 

Before  they  engage  in  this  political  revolution,  ni^  ^o„^t 
they  will  recall  tomemory,all  the  advantages  theyjj^ff^y 
owe  to  their  country.    England  has  ahvays  been  ^tioh  to 

^  '  1    .    Taxation. 

C  C  3  their 
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^  o  6  K  their  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Eu* 
^  VI 1 1,  rope :  and  ferved  as  a  guide  jind  tnoderdtbr  to  watch 
over  thcr  prefervatiow,  and  to  heal  thbft  civil  dif* 
ientions^  which  jeabufy  atrd  rival(hip  too  jfrdqisent- 
)y  t^cite  between  neighbouring  plaYitatibns  in  th»r 
t1(ing  date.  Tc  is  to  tht  infldence  of  tci  extelleni 
toridicucion  th^t  thty  owe  the  ^^at^  and  pmfperit^ 
they  enjoy.  While  the  tolt^i^Jes  livfe  under  fb 
falurary  and  mild  an  adtniniR ration,  they  ^i^  con- 
tinueio  make  a  rapid  ptbgrefs  in  the  waft  lleM  of 
improvement  that  opens  itfelf  td  tftelr  vifevr,  kiv^ 
Which  their  irtduftry  HvHl  extend  t6  the  ttmdtcft 
dercrts, 

LbI*  the  love  of  their  country,  lioWevcr^be-irci 
COTTipanitd  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  thefr  Ubtf- 
tiesi  and  Fct  tfie^r  tights  be  coriftahrlyerahnihed 
into,  cleared  up  knd  diftuflfed.  Let  thettJ  fevef 
confidet  rliofc  as  tJie  beft  citizent,  who  arc  coni- 
ftantly  cMling  their  attieniiun  to  thdfe  points.  Tfrii 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  iS  propct  iniallfree  ftattS;  bit 
It  is  particularly  Ineceffkry  in  complicated  gOvtnV: 
hients,  Vvherc  liberty  is  blended  >inth  a  certain  dfei 
gree  of  depentlleAte,  fdch'as  }s  re(!|aired  \n  k  ttfn^ 
ncftion  between  •cbuntric^  (tpirtrattd  by  an  knfltnef^ft 
ocean.*  This  vigirihtb  will  tit  thefureft  guai*dr« 
bf  the  union  whitli  Ou^ht  ftrbngly  to  cement  At 
mothet  country  and  her  c^lObie^. 

If  the  miniftry  which  is  always  compoled  of  iW 
bitious  men,  even  in  a  frVe  date;  ftould  attempt 
to  increafc  the  power  'of  the  croWrt^  or  t'hc  opu- 
lence of  the  mother  country  at  the  expence  of  the 

colo* 
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eol(5niea,  the  colonies  ought  to  xefift  fuch  an  ufurp-  book 
ing  poW^r  with  tmrcmicidd  ^irit.  When  any  xvnt, 
dQeafdr^ofgQverArr^nt.mecti  with  a  warm  oppo- 

Acipn,  it  k\^qm  faUs  t<3tbe-i!c(Aified }  while  grieV- 
dncesi  whifib.ai^:  i^lhtod  fyt  w^uit  of  courage  co 
redrefs  tbeai^  are  c^nftantly  fuccceded   by  frefii 
ioftances  of  ^ppiieQjon*     Nations,  in  general,  are 
more   apt,  to  fcel^  than  to  refled;  and  hdve  no 
^otber  ideaa  of  the  jegali!^  of  a  power  than  the  very 
exercif^  of  .that  power.     Accuftoened    to  obey 
ifithout  examination,    they,   in  general,  beconre 
familiarized  to  the  hardlbipsof  government;  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  defign  of  ibciety, 
do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  feccing  bounds,  to  au- 
thority.    In  thofe  ftates  efpecially,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  legiflation  are  confounded  with  thofe  of 
religion,  a$  one.extravagaot  opinion  opens  a  door 
for  the  reception  of  a  thoi^fand  anK)ng  thole  who 
have  been  once  deceived  ^  fo  the  iirfl:  encrdach- 
fnems  of  government  pave  the  way  for  all  the  reft. 
He  who  believet  the  moft,  believe  the  lead  ;  and 
he  who  can  perform  the  moft,  performs  the  Jraft:: 
and  from  this  double  abufe  of  credulity  aind  au- 
thority^ arife  all  the  abfurdities  and  evils  in  reiigioh 
and  politics  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpecies.    The 
fpirit  of  toleration  and  of  liberty  which  has  hi- 
therto prevailed  in  the  Englifti  colonies,  has  hap- 
pily preferved  them  from  falling  into  this  excretne 
of  folly  and  mifery.     They  hare  too  high  a  fenfe 

Cc  4  of 
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B  00  ic of  the  dignity  of  Jiutnan  nature  not  torefiil 
XVI I !•  preflion,  chough  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
*  "  ^  ■'  A  PEOFtt  lo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  txM 
that  defperate  refolutiom  and  violent  meafures  can- 
not be  juftifiable,  till  they  h«ve  in  vain  tried  e^cty 
poflible  method  of  reconciliation.  But  at  the  lame' 
timet  they  know  that  if  they  dre  itdiiced  to  tliie 
neceflicy  of  cbuling  flavery  or  war,  and  taking  vp 
arms  in  defence  of  thtir  liberty,  they  ought  not  to 
tarnifti  fo  glorious  a  cauie  with  all  the  horrors  and 

0 

cruelties  attendant  on  fedition :  and  though  re- 
folyed  not  to  ftieathe  the  fword  till  they  have  re* 
covered  their  rights,  they  fliould  make  no  other 
ufe  of  their  viAory  thkn  to  procure  the  re*efta- 
blifhment  of  their  prignal  ftate  of  legal  indepen- 
dence. 

Lit  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  refiftance  which  the  Engliih  colonies  ought  to 
make  to  their  mother  country,  with  the  fury  of  a 
people  excited  to  revolt  againft  their  fovereign  by 
a  long  feries  of  exceflive  oppreflion.  When  the 
flaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  have  once  brokei> 
their  chain,  and  fubmitted  thetr  fate  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to  mafiacre  the 
tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  and  to 
change  the  form  of  chat  government,  under  which 
they  have  fufitred  for  many  ages.  If  they  venture 
not  thus  far,  they  will  fooner  or  later  be  punifhed 
for  having  wanted  courage  to  eomplete  the  whole 
of  their  defign.  The  yoke  will  be  impofed  upon 
them  with  greater  fcverity  than  everi  and  the  aA 

fcacd 
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fc&cd  lenity  df  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  book 
foarr,  in  which  ihcy  will  be  caught  and  entangled  xviii. 
vithoiic  hope  of  delitrerance.    It  is  the  misfortune       '^ 
of  fafttons  in  an  abfoluat  government,  that  nei- 
ther prince  nor  people  fet  any  bounds  to  Ibeir  re* 
fentment ;  becaufe  they  know  none  in  the  exer- 
dfe  of  their  power.    But  a  conftitution  qualified 
like  diat  of  the  Englilh  colonies,   carries  in  its 
principlea  and  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a  re« 
oedy  and  prefervative  agatnft  the  evils  of  ananchy. 
When  the  tnothcr  country  has  removed  their  com- 
plaints by  reinllating  them  in  their  former  fituati* 
00,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further:   becaufe 
fuch  a  fituaiion  b  the  happieft  that  a  wife  people 
have  a  right  to  afpire  to.  - 

Thi  colonies'  could  not  adopt  a  plan  of  abib-  wimiirr 
lute  independence,  without  breaking  through  the<if  iiiet» 
tics  of  religion^  oaths,  laws,  language,  relation,  ^,^ 
inttreft,  trade  and  habit  which  unite  them  toge-^f?*^''^ 
tfaer  under  the  mild  authority  of  the  mother  vUcii 
country.    Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  fuch  a  rupture  to  ue 
would  not  affeft  the  principles,  the  conftitution,  Si^J^, 
sod  even  the  eziftence  of  the  colonies  ?  Though 
they  fliould  not  proceed  to  the  violence  of  civil 
^srs,  would  they  eafily  agree  upon  a  new  form 
^  government  ?  If  each  fettlement  compofed  a 
diftinfi  ftate,   what  divifions  would  enfue!  We 
inay  judge  of  the  animofities  that  would  arife 
ftom  their  feparation  by  the  fate  of  all  communi- 
^itt  which  nature  has  made  to  border  on  each 
Other*    But  could  it  be  fuppofcd  that  fo  many 

fet. 
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«  o  O  k  fettlemcnrs,  wherfc  a  dhrerfiry  of  ]&fs«^  ^A^fbredt: 
XV!  1 1 /degrees  oF  opulence,   aiiid  variety  of  poiTeiBDris 
'  ^'  '  '  would  fow  the  latent  feed*  of  an  Qp|M>&cion  of  m- 
terefts»  were  dtfiroust  of  fdrdf)ing:  a .  coo&deiraqr ; 
how  wi)uld  they  aldju fit  the  rank  which  each  would 
afpire  to  hold^  and  the  influence  it  otight  to  hai^ 
in  proportion  to  the  .riique  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces   it  fupplied  i .  Would   not  the  fam^  fjoirit 
of  jealoufy  and  a  thoufand  other  paffions^;  which 
in  a  ihprt  time  divided  the  wife  ftatea  of  Greeot, 
raiic  difcOrd  between  a  multitude  6{  coloiiies  aiib- 
ciated  rather  by  the  tranflent  and  brittte  ties  of 
|>a{ilon  and  i-efencment^  than  by  the  fober  prioci- 
pies  of  a  natural  and  laAing  combioatidn  ?  All 
thefe  confiderations  feem  to  demonftncte,  that  ab 
eternal  reparation  from  the  mother  country  wduld 
prove  a  very  great  misfortooe  to  the  Englifli  cH^ 
lonies. 
Whether       We  will  go  onc  ftep  further^  and  affirm  thaiC 
pVoMrfor  were  it  in  the  power  of  the  European  nations  who 
the  Euro-  j^^y^  poflcffions  in  the  new  world  to  cflfcft  this 

pcan  nati-  ,  . 

ons  to  en-  great  revolution,  it  is  not  their  interefl  to  wilh  it. 
render  the  This  wiU^  perhaps,  be  thought  a  paradox  by 
*o"onies  ^^^^^  powcrsj  who  fcc  their  colonics  perpetually 
indeptnd-  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  their  ncigh- 
nvotivcr  bours.  They,  doubtlefs,  imagine  that  if  the 
countiy.    p^^^j.  ^f  jj,g  Englifti  in  America  were  Icflencd, 

they  fliould  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquifitions  which 
frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  invite  them  to 
hoitiliiies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influeDce 
in  thefe  diftant  regions  arilcs  from  the  extent  or 

popU" 
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jpOpuletrfnefs  of  tlirir  ribrchcrn  provinces :  ^hich  Book 
toable  ffitrn  hl^iiys  to  attafck  with  advantage  the  ic^lil* 
iflahds  k^A  contlhttitzl  pdAeflions  of  other  nations, 
tn  tom^dcr  their  territories  or  ruin  their  trade; 
Bat)  srfter  AII5  this-cfown  his  interefts  in  other 
parti  of  the  globs  which  miayr  counter-aft  their 
pfc^t€fy\a  Arfccritay  teftrain  or  retard  th^ir  cntcr- 
f rifesi  ahd  fruftrAW  thdr  cbnquefts  bjr  the  refti- 
tutions  thef  iVill  be  4blig^  to  make: 

VfHtW  the  tifcs  llit5flmhg  between  old  and  new 
Bhttin  tift  'orict  brbkefa^   the  ndrthern  colonies 
will  hafve  fndre  powft*  when  fingle,  than  when 
United  with  the  mother  country.    This  great  con- 
titteilt,  freed  from  ill  conneftion^  itith  Europe, 
will  have  the  full  command  bf  all  its  motions: 
It  will  ihtA  become  in  important,  as  well  as  an 
cify  tind*rcakiftg  to  them,  to  lAvadi  thofe  terri-^ 
^  tones,  whoic  richer  will  make  amends  for  the  fcan- 
tintfs  bf  their  prod  unions.     By  the  independent 
rtatiltt  of  iti  fituitidn  it  will  be  enabled  to  get 
^^ety  thftigih  readinefs  for  an  invafion,  before  any 
atccount  arrives  irt  Europe.     This  nation  will  car- 
7y  ^n  their  military  operations  with  the  fpirit  pe- 
culiar to  new  fociedes.  *  They  may  make  ifhoice 
of  thfcir  enemies,  and  conquer  where  and  when 
they  pleafe.     Their  anacks  will  always  be  made 
^ptin  fuch  coafts  as  art  liable  to  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  upon  thofe  Tea's  that  are  lead  guarded 
by  foreign  powers :    who  will  find  the  countries 
^cy  wrfhed  to  defend  conquered  before  any  fuc-^ 
tt)Ufs  can  arrive.     It  will  be  impoflible  to  recover 

them 
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BOOK  ^hcm  by  treaty,  without  making  great  conceSions^ 
XVIII.  or»  when  recovered  for  a  time»  to  prevent  their 

^  ^  ■■■'fallirg  again  under  the  faoie  yoke.  The  colonies 
belonging  xo  our  abfolute  monarchies^  will,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  meet  a  mafter  with  open 
arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes  i  or  after  the  example 
of  the  Engli(h  colonics,  will  break  the  chain  that 
rivets  them  fo  ignominioufly  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the 
nations  who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  in* 
linuations,  or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to  haften  a  re- 
volution, which  would  only  deliver  them  from  a 
neighbouring  enemy,  by  giving  them  a  much 
more  formidable  one  at  a  diftance.  Why  acce* 
lerate  an  event  which  muft  one  day  naturally  take 
place  from,  the  unavoidable  concurrence  of  (b 
many  others  ?  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na* 
ture  of  things,  if  the  province,  fubjeft  to  the 
ruling  nation,  (hould  continue  unders  its  domini- 
on; when  equal  lo  it  in  riches,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  diiunioo  may  not  happen  fooner  ?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  diftruft  and  hatred  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  of  that  regard  and  atuchment  which^ 
the  provinces  formerly  felt  for  the  parent  country^ 
may  conduce  to  h^ftrn  fuch  a  frparation  ?  Thus 
every  thing  confpires  to  produce  this  great  dif* 
mptionv  the  aera  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  know. 
Every  thing  tends  to  this  point :  the  progrefs  of 

good 
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gOCki  in  the  new  hemifpherc,  and  the  progrefs  of  b  b  o  ic 
eril  in  the  old.  xviir. 

Alas  !  the  fudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  man- ' 
tiers  and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and 
Ihe  fufierings  of  the  people,  will  make  this  faul 
caufirophe,  which  is  to  divide  one  part  of  the 
globe  firom  the  other,  univerfaL    The  foundations 
nf  our  tottering  empires  are  Tapped  i  materials  are 
hourly  coUefting  and  preparing  for  their  deftrudi- 
on,  compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  the  fer- 
ment  of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our 
courage;  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mt- 
ieries  of  the  country ;   the  lading  animoficy  be- 
tween indolent  men  whoengrofs  all  the  wealth,  and 
vigorous  and  even  virtuous  men,  who  have  nothing 
to  lolc  bdt  their  lives.   In  proportion  as  our  people 
are  weakened  and  refign  themfclves  to  each  other^s 
dominion,  population  and  agriculture  will  flourifh 
in  America  :  the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our  means» 
will  nake  a  rapid  progrefs :  and  that  country  rifmg 
out  of  nothing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  appearing  with  glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.    O 
poAerity  I  ye,  peradventure,  will  be  more  happy 
than  your  unfortunate  and  contemptible  ancefbrs. 
May  thb  laft  wiih  be  accompliihed,  and  confole 
the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a  bet- 
ter will  fucceed  to  it  1  But  leaving  the  confideration 
ftjf  future  times,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  refult  of 
three  naemorable  ages.    Having  (ieen  in  the  begin- 
ning 
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BOOK  ning  of  this  vork  the  fta,te  oi  mifer^  and  i^nprance 
xvill.  in  which  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  infancy  of 
*  ^  '  America ;  let  us  CKaminc  to  wfeat  ftate  the  conqvefl: 
of  jthe  new  world  has  led  and  advanced  thofe  whq 
have  oiade  it.  This  was  the  defign  of  a  book  ua- 
dertakea  with  the  hopes  of  being  ufeful :  if  the 
end  is  anfwered,  the  author  will  hav€  difcharged 
his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives,  in,  and  to  (bciety. 


End  of  THB   ElCHTEBNtH   BOQX« 
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BOOK    XIX. 


I 


N  tbe  firft  part  of  this  work  we  endeavoured  to  £  q  ^  ^ 
defcrthc  the  ftatc  o£  commerce  in  Europe  before    :jf  ix. 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indicg.     We  ^— v — ' 
then  proceeded  to  trace*  the  flow,  difficult  and  ty- 
rannical prc^refs  of  the  fcttlcments  formed  in  tho& 
diftaot  regions.     Our  defign  will  be  concluded,  if 
we  can^now  determine  the  influence  which  the  in- 
tcrcQurfe  eftablifhcd  with  the  new  world  has  had 
over  the  morals,  government,   arts  and  opinions  of 
Ac  old.     Let  us  begin  with  religion. 
.  RELIGION  in  man  is  the  effedi:  of  a  fenfe  of  his  Religion* 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invifible  powers. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  thcmfeives  of 
Acfc  motives  to  govern  the  people,  and  ftill  more 
to  cnfiave  them.  Some  of  them  have  afierted  that 
they  held  the  right  of  coQimanding  from  heaven 
ld<:lf^  and  it  is  thus  that  theocracy  has  been  efta^ 
blilhed. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  more  fub- 
liroeorigin,  it  has  not  been  always  exempt  from 
thofc  inconvcnicncies.  which  ncceflfarily  arifc  from 

the 
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B  o  6  K  the  ambition  of  priefts  in  z  chcocracic  form  of 
XIX.   government. 

CHRiSTtANtTV  fuccccded  thc  Jcwifh  inftitu* 
tioo*  The  fubjedion  that  Romr»  miftrefs  of  the 
worlds  was  under  to  the  moft  favage  tyrants ;  thc 
dreadful  miferies^  which  the  luxury  of  a  court  and 
the  maintenance  of  armies  had  occafioned  through-* 
out  this  vail  empire  under  the  reign  of  the  Neros  i 
the  fucceflive  irruptbns  of  the  barbarians,  who 
dtfmembered  this  great  body  i  the  lols  of  pnr 
irtnces  either  by  revolt  or  iiivafion :  all  thefe  na* 
tural  evils  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  a  new  religion,  and  the  changes  in  politics 
inuft  neceflfarily  have  induced  an  innovation  in  die 
form  of  worfliip.  In  paganifmt  which  had  ex« 
tiled  for  fo  many  ages,  there  remained  only  the 
fables  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  priefts,  and 
the  infamy  ami  licentious  conduft  of  the  kings 
who  fupported  them.  Then  the  people  defpairing 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  tyrants  upon  earth,  bad 
recourfe  to  heaven  for  proteAion. 

Christianity  appeared,  aod  afforded  them 
comfort  at  the  fame  time  that  it  taught  them  to 
fuffer  with  patience.  While  the  tyranny  and 
licentioufnels  of  princes,  tended  to  the  deftruftioa 
of  paganifm  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  empire  ;  the 
fubjefls,  who  had  been  oppreflrd  and  fpoiled,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  new  dodtrioes,  were  oom- 
pletitig  its  ruin  by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe 
viitucs,  which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  oeiv* 

made 
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made  profclyces.     But  a  religion  that  arofe  in  the  B  o  o  K 
midft  of  public  calamity,  muft  neccflarily  give  its    xix. 
preachers   a   condderable  influence  over  the  un- 
happy pcrfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.     Thus  tht 
power  of  the  clergy  commenced,  as  it  were,  with 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperflitions  and 
philofophic  feds  a  code  of  rights  and  tenets  was 
formed,  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive 
chriftians  fanftified  with  real  and  affcfling  piety  ; 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  left  the  feeds  of  de- 
bates and  controverfies,  from  whence  arofe  a  va- 
riety of  paflions  difguifed  under  and  dignified  with 
the  name  of  zeal,  Thefe  difTcntions  produced 
fchocls,  do<5tors,  a  tribuiial,  and  a  hierarchy. 
Chriflianity  had  begun  to  be  preached  by  a  fet  of 
fifliermen,  deftitute  of  every  knowledge  but  that 
of  the  gofpel ;  it  was  entirely  eftablifhed  by 
bifhops  who  formed  the  church.  After  this  it 
gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperors.  Some  of  thcfc 
tolerated  chriftianity  either  from  motives  of  con- 
tempt or  humanity;  others  perfecuted  it.  Per- 
fecution  haftened  its  progrefs,  for  which  toleration 
had  paved  the  way.  Connivance  and  profcrip. 
tion,  clemency  and  i:igour  were  all  equally  ad- 
vantgeous  to  it.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  induced  many  pcrfons  to 
embrace  it  in  its  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others 
rejeft  it,fince  it  has  been  cftablifhed.  This  fpirit 
of  independence  jaiher  adapted  to  truth  than  to 

Vol.  V.  D  d  novelty* 
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BOOK  novelcy,  would  ncccflarily  have  induced  a  tnulti- 
XIX.  tudc  of  pcrfons  of  all  ranks  to  become  converts  to 
chriftianity,  if  even  the  charafters  it  bore  had  not 
been  calculated  to  infpire  veneration  and  refpcft. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  jnftcad  of  uniting  the  priefthood 
to  the  crown,  when  he  was  converted  to  chrif- 
tianity, as  they  had  been  united  in  the  perfons  of 
the  pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy  fuch  a 
(hare  of  wealth  and  authority,  and  afforded  ihcm 
fo  many  means  of  future  aggrandizement,  that 
thefe  blind  conceiTions  produced  an  eccleafiaftical 
defpotifm,  which  in  procefs  of  time  became  into- 
lerable. 

This  defpotifm  was  carried  to  its  grcateft  cx- 

tefs,  when  a  part  of  Europe  (hook  off  the  yokct 
A  monk  fct  almoft  all  Germany  free  from  it  j  a 
pricft  one  half  of  France ;  and  a  king  one  half  of 
England  for  the  fake  of  a  woman.  In  other  dates, 
many  men  who  chofe  to  follow  their  own  ideas 
gave  up  the  tenets  of  chriftianity,  and  the  moft 
virtuous  among  them,  prefcrved  only  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  purity  of  its  morals,  though 
they  conformed  externally  to  what  was  enjoined 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  focicty  in  which  they 
lived. 

Freedom  of  thought  will  never  become  general 
and  popular,  unlefs  the  magiftrate,  who  is  natu- 
rally the  infpcftor  of  every  thing  that  is  of  fuch 
public  notoriety  as  to  influence  the  police,  Ihould 
recover  the  rights  that  originally^  belonged  to  him. 

'Doftrincs  cither  of  theory  or  praftice  are  for  this 

reafon 
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tetaRtf  fub}t€t  to  the   cpncfojul  of  governoiept ;  B  o  o  jc 
whofc  powjer,  as  well  as  duty^  is   however  con-    xix. 
fiocd  to  the  rcftraioing  of  wh^bt  is  injurious  to  the 
bippiaefs  of  th^  community,  and  to  the  permit- 
ting of  every  thing  that  does  not  dilturb  the  peaqc 
$fid  union  of  mankiod. 

All  ftaties  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral 
fyftpm.of  religious  duties,  and  leave  the  reft,  not 
to  be  .difputed  between  men,  becaufe  that  ought 
to  be  prevented  whenever  public  tranquillity  is  di- 
.fturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  impulfe  of  every  man's 
fonfcience,  thus  allowing  divines  as  well  as  ph.Uo- 
^p^ersan  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This  un- 
iioutted  toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets  and 
opinions  that  (hould  not  afifeft  the  moral  code  of 
AatioDs,  would  he  the  only  method  of  preventing 
or  Tapping  the  foundations  of  that  power,  whicther 
Spiritual  or  temporal,  which  the  clergy  aflumej 
^od  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  made  them  be- 
£oqne  fQrmidable  to  the  ftate ;  this  is  the  only  wa^ 
to  extiDguiih  infenfibly  tl>e  enthufiafm  of  thp 
clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  new  worI4 
that  we  (hall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which 
ought  to  be,  and  certainly  will  be  introduced  ia 
the  old.  Fcrfccutibn  would  only  haftcn  the  down* 
fall  of  the  religions  that  are  now  eftabliihed.  In,* 
du^ry  and  the  means  of  information  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in,, 
flueoce  that  mud  reilore  a  certain  equiUbrium  in 
the  moral  And  civil  order  of  foclety :  th^  kx^m^ji 
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BOOK  mind  is  undeceived  with  regard  to  its  former  fil- 
^ix,    pcrftition.     If  we  do  not  avail  ourielves  of  the 
prefent  time  to  re-eftabliih  the  empire  of  reafoo, 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  new  fupcrfti- 

tions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefetwolaft 
centuries  to  extinguifh  that  furious  zeal  which  ra- 
vaged the  globe.  The  depredations  of  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  America,  have  (hewn  the  world 
to  what  exccfs  fanaticifm  may  be  carried.  In 
e(labli(hing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fword 
through  exhauded  and  depopulated  countries,  they 
have  rendered  it  odious  in  Europe;  and  their 
cruelties  have  contributed  to  fepararc  a  greater 
number  of  catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  gained  converts  to  chriftianity 
among  the  Indians.  The  concourfe  of  perfons  of 
all  k&s  in  North  America  has  neceflarily  difFufed 
the  fpirit  of  toleration  into  diftant  countries,  and 
put  a  (lop  to  religious  wars  in  our  climates.  The 
fending  of  miflionarics  has  delivered  us  from  thofc 
.turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands 
and  fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navi- 
gation and  long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached 
a  great  number  of  the  people  from  the  abfurd 
ideas  which  fuperftition  infpires.  The  variety  of 
religious  woifliips,  and  the  difference  of  nations* 
has  acciidomed  the  mod  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort  of 
indifference  for  the  objeft  that  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence over  their  imaginations.     Trade  carried  on 
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between   pcrfons  of  the  moft  bppofite  fefts,  has  b  o  o  ic 
leflcned  that  religious  hatred   which  was  the  caufe     xix. 
of  their  divifions.     It  has  been  found  that  mora-       ^ 
Hty  and  integrity  are  not  inconfiftent  with  any  opi- 
nions whatever,  and  that  irregularity  of  manners 
and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent  every   where  j 
and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  manners 
of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial  and  na- 
tional  intcrcft* 

Since  an  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  be-> 
twecn  the  two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our 
thoughts  have  been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other 
world,  which  was  the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the 
torment  of  the  many.  The  divcrfity  and  multi- 
plicity of  obje^  induftry  hath  prefented  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  has  divided  the  attach- 
mcnts  of  men,  and  weakened  the  force  of  every 
fentiment.  The  charadlers  of  men  have  been  fof- 
tcned,  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  as  well  as  that 
rf  chivalry,  muft  neceflarily  have  been  extin- 
gulQied  together  with  all  thofe  (Iriking  excrava- 
gancies  which  have  prevailed  among  people  who 
were  indolent  and  averfc  from  labour.  The  fame 
caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  of  maiv 
ners,  have  yet  had  a  more  fudden  influence  on  the- 
nature  of  governments. 

Society  naturally  refults  from  population,  and  Govem-s 
government  is  a   part  of  the  focial  ftate.     From  "^* 
confidering  the  few  wants  mtn  have,  in   propor- 
tion to  the  refources  nature  affords  them  ;  the  lit- 
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B  o  o  K  tie  afllftance  and  happinefs  they  find  in  a  cfviliz^d 
XIX.    (late,  in  comparifon  of  the  pains  and  cvik  they 
are  expofed  to  in  it ;  their  deiire  of  independeftci; 
and  liberty  common  to  them  with  all  other  living 
beings  ;  together  with  various  other  reaibns  de- 
duced from  the  conftitutioris  of  human  nature: 
from  confidering  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  has 
been  doubted,  whether  the  focial  ftate  was  fo  na« 
tural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been  though^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  v/eaknefs  and  long 
continuance  of  the  infant  ftate  of  man  \  the  Da- 
kednefs  of  his  body  which  has  i^o  nactural  cover- 
ing, like  that  of  other  animals }  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  perfe£lion»  the  necefikry  confequence 
of  the* length  of  his  life  $  the  fondnefs  of  a  mother 
for  her  child  which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  fati- 
tigue's,  who  after  (he  has  carried  it  in  the  Womb  for 
nine  months,  fuckles  and  bears  rt  in  ber  arms  for 
whole  years ;    the   reciprocal  attachment  8rifing> 
from  this  habitual  connexion  between  two  hthff 
ihit  relieve  and  carefs  each  other  i  the  numerous 
figns  of  intercourfe  in  an  organization,  which  be- 
fides  the  accents  of  the  voice,  common  to  fo  mi« 
ny  animals,  adds  alfo  the  language  of  the  fingert 
and  of  geftures  peculiar  to  the  human  race  ;  na« 
tural  events,  which  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
may  bring  together,  or  re-unite  wandering  and 
free  individuals ;  accidents  and  unforefeen  wants, 
which  oblige  them  to  meet  for  the  purpofes  of 
bunting,  fifhing,  or  even  of  defence  -,  in  a  word, 
ibe  Cjcamplc  of  fo  many  creatures  that  live  coU 
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kfted  together  in  great  numbers,  fuch  as  amphi-  book. 
bious  animals  and  Tea  menders,  Bights  of  cranes  xix. 
and  other  birds,  even  infc£ts  that  are  found  in  co* 
lumns  and  in  fwarms :  all  thefe  fa^s  and  reafons 
(cem  to  prove,  that  men  are  by  nature  formed  for 
fociety,  and  that  they  are  the  fooner  difpofed  to 
enter  into  it,  becaufe  they  cannot  multiply  greatly 
under  the  torrid  zone,  unlcfs  they  are  coUefted 
into  wandering  or  fed^ntary  tribes ;  nor  can  they 
diflFufc  themiclves  much  under  the  other  zones, 
without  aflbciating  with  their  fellow* creatures,  for 
the  prey  and  the  fpoils  which  the  neceffities  of 
food  and  clothing  require. 

FaoM  the  nece/Tity  of  afTociation,  arifes  that  of 
cftablilhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate :  that 
is  to  fay,  of  forming   by  a  combination  of  all 
common    and    particular  injftindts,   one    general 
combination,    that  Ihall  maintain  the  coUtdlive 
body  and  the  majority  of  individuals.     For  if  na- 
ture direfls  man  to  his  fellow- creature,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  by  a  confequence  of  that  univerfal  at- 
traftion,  which  tends  to  the  prefervation  and  re^ 
produAton  of  the  fpecies.     All  the  proptnfities 
which  man  brings  with  him  into  fociety,  and  all 
the  impreflions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to  be  fuh- 
ordinatc  to  this  firft  impulfe.     To  live  and  to'pro* 
pagate,  being  the  deftination  of  every  living  fpc- 
^*«»  it  fhould  feem  that  fociety,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  firft  principles  of  man,  (hould  concur  in  af- 
filling  this  double  end  of  nature ;  ^nd  that  inftindt, 
which  leads  him  to  the  focial  ftaie,  ihculd  necef- 
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BOOK  Tarily  direfl  all  moral  and  polirical  laws,  fo  ascfaac 
XIX.  they  ihouldbe  more  durable,  and  contribute  more 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Iff 
however,  we  confidcr  merely  the  effeft,  we  fliould 
think  that  the  principle  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
cicty  has  been  tofupport  the  rutifig  power.  Whence 
can  arife  this  Angular  contraft  between  the  end 
and  the  means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
thofc  of  politics  ?  The  only  anfwer  that  occurs  to 
this  queftion  is;  that  chance  firft  lays  the  plan  of 
governments,  and  reafon  improves  them.  Upon 
this  principle,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the 
governments  th^t  have  brought  Europe  to  its  pre« 
fent  ftate  of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  of  thofe  focieties  that  at 
prefent  exifi:  are  loft  by  fome  cataftrophe,  or  na- 
tural revolution.  In  all  parts  we  fee  men  driven 
away  by  fubterraneous  fires,  or  by  war;  by  inun- 
dations, or  by  devouring  infefts  ;  by  want  or  fa- 
mine ;  and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading  them- 
felves  in  places  already  peopled.  Civilization 
always  begins  by  plunder,  and  order  arife$  from 
anarchy. 

Thb  Hebrews,  who  were  forced  by  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  to  remove  into  Arabia  Petrasa,  were,  at 
Icaft,  forty  years  forming  themfelves  into  a  body 
of  troops,  before  they  proceeded  fo  ravage  Pa- 
leftine,  in  order  to  ellablilh  themfelves  there  as  a 
nation* 
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Ths  fiates  of  Greece  were  founded  by  plun-  book: 
defers,  who  deAroyed  fome  monfters,  and  a  great    xix. 
number  of  men  in  order  to  become  kings. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  people  who 
cfcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  only  a 
retreat  for  fome  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy : 
but  from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race,  arofe  a 
generation  of  heroes. 

War,  which,  from  all  the  great  naponsof  Eu* 
rope  together,  had  formed  only  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  made  thefe  very  Romans  who  were  fo  nume- 
rous, become  barbarians  again.  As  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  people  arc 
generally  impreffed  upon  the  conquered,  thofe 
who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Rome  at  the  period  when  it  was  didinguiflied  by 
its  learning,  now  Tank  again  into  the  blindnefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  During  the  ages 
of  ignorance,  when  fuperior  ftrength  always  gave 
the  law,  and  chance  or  hunger  had  compelled  the 
people  of  the  north  to  invade  the  Tout  hern  coun- 
tries, the  various  emigrations  prevented  laws  from 
being  fettled  in  any  place.  As  foon  as  a  multi- 
tude of  fmall  nations  had  deftroyed  a  large  one, 
many  chiefs  or  tyrants  divided  each  vaft  monarchy 
in  Icveral  fiefs.  The  people,  who  gained  no  ad- 
vantage by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  (everal 
men,  were  always  opprefled  and  trampled  upon  from 
thefe  divtfions  occafioned  by  the  anarchy  of  the 
feudal/ fyftem.  Trifling  wars  were  continually 
kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  inftead  of 
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BoaKthofe  greaf  w^rs  that  now  prevai)  between   na- 
XIX.    tions. 

This  continual  ferment^  however,  induced  all 
nations  to  eftablifh  themfelves  into  fome  regular 
and  confiftent  form  of  government*  Kings  were 
dcfirous  of  raifing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  thofc 
individuals,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies  of  men, 
by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  up  5  and  to 
effeft  this,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  people.  They  were  civilized,  polilhed,  and 
more  rational  laws  were  given  them.  Sliavery  bad 
deprcffed  their  natural  vigour,  property  reftored 
it  V  anc\  commerce,  which  prevailed  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  new  world,  increafed  all  their 
powers,  by  excitinguniverfal  emulatioo. 

The^se  changes  were  attended  with  a  revolution 
of  another  kind.  The  monarchs  could  not  in- 
creafe  their  own  power,  unle(s  they  leflened  that 
of  the  clergy,  and  encouraged  or  prepared  the 
way  for  the  difcredit  of  religious  opinions*  All 
innovators  who  ventured  to  attack  the  church* 
were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that  time, 
the  human  underftanding  was  ftrengthened  by  ex>- 
erting  itfelf  againft  the  phantoms  of  imagination! 
and  recovering  the  path  of  nature  and  of  reafoni 
difcovered  the  true  principles  of  government. 
Luther  and  Columbus  appeared  j  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  trembled,  and  ail  Europe  was  in  commo- 
tion :  but  this  ftorm  left  its  horizon  clear  for  the 
future.  The  former  awakened  the  underftand- 
inga  of  men,  the   latter,   excited  their  adivity. 

Since 
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Snec  ttey  have  laid  open  allthe  aveiiues  6f  tnduftry  book 
and  fif^^edofii,  mofliof  the  European' nations  have    xix. 
acteMded  with  feme  fuccefs  to  vhc  corre&tbn  or 
itri{>rOV7:m«nt  of  legiflacioA,  upoh  which  the  fcli* 
city  of  mankind'  entirely  dependl 

Tcf IS  fpirit  of  irtfdrm^tiofi  and  knowledge  has 
itot  however  yet  reached  the  Turfo.     They  have 
ever  preferved  a  faithful  attachment  to  the  maxims' 
of  Afiitit  delpotifnfk.     The  fcimitar,  at  Conftaiiti- 
ifople,    is    ftitt   the    interpreter  of   the   Cotan. 
ThoQgh  the  Grand    Signior  may   not  be  feert 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  Kke  the 
tyratnt  of  Morocco,-   whrh  a  bfoody  head  in  his? 
hand,  yet  a  numerous  bbdy  of  guards^  is  engaged 
to  execute  thcfe  horrid   murders.    The  people 
IbnMtiities  maflacred  by  their  ruler,  at  other  times 
aflkflinate  the  executioner  rn  their  turn  i  but  facis- 
fied  with  this  temporary  vengeance,  they  think  ^ 
not  of  providing  for  their  future  fafety,  or  for  the 
happinefs  of  their  polVericy.     Eaftern  nations  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  guarding  the  public  fafety 
by  laws,  which  it  rs  ^  laborious  tafk  to  form,  to 
fettle,   and  to  prcfefVe.     If  their  tyrants  carry 
their  oppreflions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head  of 
the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is  flruck 
off,  and  thus  public  Tranquillity  is  rcftored.     The 
janiflarirs    make  ofe  of  no   other  rcmonftrance. 
Even  the  moffi  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  have 
hot  the  lead:  idea  of  the  right  of  nations.     As  per- 
ional  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
i  mcifi  and  abJeA  condition,   the  chief  families 
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BOOK  pride  themftlves  in  the  very  danger  they  are  ex- 
XIX.  pofcd  to  from  the  government.  A  Baflbaw  will 
tell  yon,  that  a  ndan  of  his  rank,  is  not  dfcftioed, 
like  an  obfcure  pcrfon,  to  finiflv  his  days  quietly 
in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows, 
whofe  hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  deftroyed  in  a  manner  fuiublc 
to  their  rank. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain 
the  fame  prejudices,  though  they  arc  fubjeft  to  a 
power  equally  arbitrary;  becaufe  thefe  nations 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  tolerable  adminif- 
tration,  and  of  fomc  written  laws.  They  can 
venture  to  think,  or  even  to  fay,  that  their  go- 
vernment is  limited  i  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  perfuade  any  fenfible-man,  that  it  was. 
While  the  fovereign  makes  and  annuls  the  laws, 
extends  or  retrains  them,  and  permits  or  fufpends 
the  execution  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  while  his  paf- 
lions  are  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct;  while  he  is 
the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every  thing 
tends;  while  nothing  is  either  juft  or  unjuft,  but 
what  he  makes  fo  I  while  his  caprice  is  the  law, 
and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public  efteem  ;  if 
this  is  not  a  defpotic  government,  what  other  kind 
of  government  can  it  pofllbly  be  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men? 
En  (laved  as  they  are  they  can  fcarce  venture  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  They  are  infenfiblc  of  their 
chains,  as  well  as  of  the  (hame  that  attends  them. 
7'hc  powers  of  their  minds  weakened  by  the  efFeSs 
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of  flavcry,  have  not  fufficient  force  Co  difcover  the  b  o  o  K 
rights  infeparable  from  their  exiftence.     It  may  be    x\y. 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  flaves  are  not  as 
culpable  as  their  tyrants ;  and  whether  the  fpirit 
of  .liberty  may  not  have  greater  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  the  arrogance  of  thofe  who  invade  her 
rights,,  than  of  the  v^eaknefs  of  tliofe,  who  know 
not  how  to  defend  them. 

It  has  however  been  frequently  aflerted  that  the 
moft  happy,  form  of  governmeut  would  be  that  of 
a  juft  and  enlightened  defpotic  prince.  The  ab* 
furdity  of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  might  eafily  hap- 
pen that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch  might 
be  .in  direft  oppolition  to  the  will  of  his  fubjcfts. 
In  that  cafe,  notwithftanding  all  his  juftice  and  all 
his  abilities,  he  would  dcferve  cenfure  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  even  though  it  were  for 
their  own  beneBt.  No  man  whatfocver  is  entitled 
to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like  fo  many  beads. 
Beads  may  be  forced  to  exchange  a  bad  pafture 
for  a  better;  but  to  ufe  fuch  compulfion  with  men 
would  be  an  a£t  of  tyranny.  If  they  (hould  fay, 
that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if 
they  (hould  agree  in  allowing,  that  their  fituation 
is  a  bad  one,  but  that  it  is  their  will  and  pleafure 
to  ftay  in  it,  we  may  endeavour  to  teach  them,  to 
undeceive  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  jufter  no- 
tions by  the  means  of  perfuafion,  but  never  by 
thofe  of  compulfion.  The  bed  of  princes,  wha 
ihould  even  have  done  good  againit  the  general 
confent  of  his  pec^le,  would  be  culpable,  if  it 
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BOOK  were  only  boc^uiib  he  had  ^iic  beyond  his  lighn 
He  would  he  culpable  not  only  fi>r  the  time,  hoc 
icycp  with  regard  to  poftemy:  for  though  he 
fnight  be  juft  and  enlightened,  yet  his  iuccc;^r, 
.without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his  vktu^ 
^i(l  ^certainly  inherit  his  auchprity,  of  which  thfc 
natipn  will  become  the  yidim.  Let  not^  cbexc' 
fore,  thefe  pretended  matters  of  the  people  be  al- 
lowed even  to  do  good  againft  the  general  con-^ 
fent.  Let  it  be  confidcred  that  che  condatlOQ  .of 
th.efe  milers  is  exadly  the  ,fame  as  that  of  the  ca^ 
cique,  who  being  a(ked  whether  he  had  any  flasteSf 
ftnfwef  od  ;  Slaves  /  I  know  but  one  Jlami  m  Mwq 
4ifiH£iy  and  that  is  myjitf. 

Sw£D£N  is  fituated  between  Ruflia  and  Don* 
mark.  Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  its  conftku^ 
tion,  and  endeavour  if  pofllble  to  find  out  the  na- 
ture of  it.  ' 

Na-tion:s  that  are  poor  are  almoft  necefiarfly 
warlike  i  beoaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  b«irtiieii 
of  whidi  dieyconftantly  feel,  iofpires  them  fooaer 
gr  later  with  a  dc«fire  of  freeing  themfelves  from 
it  5  and  this  dcfire,  in  procefe  of  time,  J^ecomes 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  fpring  of 
the  government' 

IfT  only  requires  a  fucccllion  of  fovercigrw  for- 
tunate in  war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government 
of  fuch  a  country  from  the  ftate  of  a  mild  mo- 
narchy, to  that  of  the  mod  abfolute  defpotifm. 
The  monarch  proud  of  his  triumph  thinks  he  will 
be  fufTered  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  begins  to  ac- 
knowledge 
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kno^dge  no  law  but  his  will ;  and  his  foldicvss  00c 
^hom  he  haih  led  fo  often  to  viftory,  ready  <o  X£X. 
(erve  him  in  alt  things  and  agairvft  ali  men,  ipecaine 
i)y  their  attachment  to  che -prince  the  terror  of  their 
{eibw- citizens.  The  people,  on  the  otl^er  hand, 
dare  not  refufe  the  chains  when  offered  to  them  bf 
Um^  who,  to  the  authority  of  his  rank,  joins  'that 
^hichhe  holds  from  their  adnviraUon  ^nd  gra- 
titude, 

Thb  yoke  impofed  by  a  monarch  who  hsLS  coa- 
<]U6itd  the  enc;mies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainfly  bur* 
thenfome ;  but  the  fiybje^s  dare  not  (hake  it  off** 
Jttven  grows  ^heavier  under  luccelTors,  who  have 
not  the  faoie  daim  to  the  iuduigence  of  the  poo- 
pte.  'li^hencver  any  CQafiderable  reverfe  of  for- 
tune  tdtes  place,  the  defpot  will  be  left  to  thek* 
mercy.  Then,  the  people  irritated  by  their  Jong 
iuflSsrings,  leldom  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  quickly 
pafs  from  flavery  to  anarchy.  In  the  midfl:  of  this 
general  confufion,  one  exclamation  only  is  heard> 
and  that  is.  Liberty.  But  as  they  know  not  how 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  this  ineftimable  benefit,  the 
nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into  various 
faftions,  which  are  guided  by  different  intcrefts# 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  faflions,  that  de- 
fpairs  of  prevailing  over  the  others,  that  fadion 
feparates  itfdf  from  the  reft  unqoindful  of  the  ge- 
neral good :  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
its  rivals  than  to  ferve  its  country,  it  fides  with  the 

fove- 
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JB  o  o  K  fovereign.  From  that  moment  there  are  bot  two 
.XIX.  parties  in  the  ftate,  diftinguilhed  by  two  difiereot 
namesy  which,  whatever  they  be,  never  mean  any 
thing  more  than  royahfts  and  antiroyaiifts.  This 
is  the  period  of  great  commotions  and  confpi- 
racies. 

Thb  neighbouring  powers  then  aft  the  iame 
part  they  have  ever  adted  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  upon  flmilar  occaGons.  They  foment 
jealoufies  between  the  people  and  their  prioce; 
they  fuggefl  to  the  fubjeds  every  pofllble  method 
of  debafing,  degrading  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignry  ;  they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  nearcft 
the  throne }  they  occaflon  fome  forhi  of  admini- 
ftradon  to  be  adopted  prejudicial  both  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  which  it  impoverilhes  under 
pretence  of  exerting  itfclf  for  their  liberty;  and 
injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofc  prerogative  it  re- 
duces to  nothing. 

Th£  monarch  then  meets  with  as  many  autho- 
rities oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the 
date.  His  will  is  then  nothing  without  .their  con- 
currence.  Affemblicsmuft  then  be  held,  propo- 
fals  made,  and  affairs  of  the  lead  importance  de- 
bated. Tutors  are  alTigned  to  him,  as  to  a  pupil 
in  his  nonage  ;  and  thofe  tutors  are  perfons  whom 
he  may  always  expedt  to  fmd  ill-intentioned  to- 
wards him. 

But  what  is  then  the  (late  of  the  nation  ?  The 
neighbouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  influence, 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion  >  they  have  over* 

turned 
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turned  the  ftate^  or  fcrduced  all  the  members  of  b  o  o  K 
it,  by  bribery  or  intrigues.  There  is  now  but  one  xix. 
{>arty  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party  which 
efpoufes  the  intereft  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  members,  of  the  factions  are  all  pretenders. 
Attachment  to  the  king  is  an  hypocrify,  and  aver. 
0on  for  monarchy  another.  They  are  two  diffe- 
rent mafks  to  conceal  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
whole  nation  is  now  entirely  compofed  of  infamous 
and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  muft  happen 
after  this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted 
the  nation  muft  be  deceived  in  their  expeiflations. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  they  carried  matters 
too  far ;  that,  perhaps,  they  aded  a.  part  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have 
fuggefted  J  that  they  were  deftroying  the  power 
of  the  nation,  while .  they  meant  only  to  reftrain 
that  of  the  fovereign,  which  might  one  day  exert 
itfelf  with  all  its  force,  and  meet  with  no  refiitance 
capable  of  checking  it ;  and  that  this  qnexpefted 
efieA  might  be  brought  about  in  an  inftanr,  and 
by  one  man. 

That  inftant  is  come;  that  man  has  appeared : 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  pQwera 
proftrated  themfelves  before  him.  He  told  thefe 
men,  who  thought  themfelves  all  powerful,  that 
they  were  nothing.  He  told  thern,  I  am  your 
mafter;  and  they  declared  unanimoufly  that  he 
was.  He  told  them,  thefe  are  the  conditions  to 
which  I  would  have  you  fubmit  ^  and  they  anfwer* 
.  Vot.  V.  E  c  ed. 
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B  o  o  K  cd,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  Dne  xiliflencifig  voice 
XIX.  was  heard  among  thoiT).  k  is  in>po$lb}e  forany 
inan  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequefice  <>f  tbii 
revoljacion.  If  the  king  will  arail iiimfelf  of  diefe 
(rircuQiftances,  Sweden  wiH  never  kaiFf  been  go- 
verned by  9  nu>re  abfokue  monztdi.  If  he  is  pru- 
dent; if  he  underAands,  that  an  unlimited  (bve- 
reign  c^n  h^ve  no  fubjeds,  becai>&  he  can  have  no 
perfons  under  faini  poflefied  of  property ;  and  that 
authority  can  only  be  exerted  over  thofe  who  have 
ii)tne  kind  of  p^roperty ;  the  nation  may,  perhaps, 
recover  its  original  charafier.  Whatever  may  be 
his  defigns  or  his  inclinations,  Sv^eden  cannot  po(- 
fibly  be  more  unhappy  than  ftm  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  (laves  wtchift,  and 
therefore  defcrves  to  naeet  with  none  but  oppreflbrs 
from  without,  ftill  prefcrves,  however,  the  &a- 
dgw  and  the  name  of  libertyr  This  kingdom  is, 
at  present  no  better  than  all  the  European  ftates 
were  ten  centories  ago,  fubjeif):  to  a  powerful  aris- 
tocracy, whkh  eleds  a  king,  in  order  to  make 
him  .fubfervient  to  i'Cs  will.  Each  nobleman,  by 
virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  prefervcs 
with  his  fword,  as  his  anccftors  acquired  k,  hokls 
a  perlbrval  and  hereditaFy  authority  over  his  va/lkls. 
The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all  the 
force  of  its  primitive  iD(litutk>n.  It  is  an  empire 
eompofed  of  as  many  (bates  as  there  are  lands. 
All  tiie  law3  are  fouled  there,  and  all  refolutions 
taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unanimiry 
€t  (he  fv^firages.     Upon  falfe  notk)ns  of  right  and 

per- 
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pHft^ibii)  it  te$  b^n  fuppoifcd  that  ^  law  was  ]^  d  b  K 
Dni^  juft  whtih  it  was  adopted  by  unariihious  con-    :Kix. 
fcnt  i  bWitffe  it  has  undoubtedly  betrt  though^  ^"""^^^^     ' 
thflt  wtttt  vtm  ri^ht  would  both  bt  perceived  and 
jjut  in  prit6t^ct  by  Jill  5  two  things  that  afe  impoffi- 
tte  in  i  hitional  aflembly.     But  can  \Vc  even  af- 

• 

cHbe  (bfeh  piirc  intentions  to  a  firt  of  tyrAnts  ?  For 
ihU  tOMftitution,  which  bbafts  the  title  of  a  repub- 
tid  aAd  p?0{^hlin^s  it»  is  only  a  league  of  petty  ty- 
Ttnrj  igainft  the  people.  In  this  cduhtry,  every 
one  hag  iht?  power  to  reftralin^  and  no  one  the  pow- 
er to  ^.  Hete>  the  will  of  each  Individual  may 
be  m  o{^ofitioA  to  thi  general  onfc ;  and  here, 
only,  a  fobi^  a  wicked  man,  and  a  madman  is  fure 
to  pfevail  6ver  s  whole  nation* 

Akd,  iftdrtd,  this  government  has  never  prof- 
fered^ dtkl  Poland,  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
tleftihg  its  kings  merely  from  the  jealoufy  of  its 
fiobl^  h^S  bfceri  only  indtbted  to  the  jealoufy 
of  its  n^ghbours^  for  not  having  an  hereditary 
defpot  in  the  family  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  It 
was  rtfcrved  to  our  days  to  fte  this  ftdte  torn  in 
pieiJcs  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appro- 
priated to  thcmfdves  fuch  of  its  pmvinies  as  Jay 
flioft  c^nrcnient  for  them.  May  this  crime  of 
ambition  ttsrn  out  to  the  adVahtage  of  mankind : 
and  by  a  glorious  aftion  of  benevolertce,  may  the 
tifurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  mod  labbh'oua 
part  of  their  rtew  people !  Their  fubjeSs  will  be 
more  faithful,  by  being  more  free ;  arid  being  rib 
longer  flaves,  wiM  become  men. 

£e  2  In 
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fiooK      In  a  monarchy,  the   forcts  and  wills  of  every 
XIX.    individual  are  at  the  difpofal  of  one  fingle  man  •,  in 
the  government  of  Germany,  each   feparatc  ftatc 
condicutes  a  body.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation 
that  rcfemWcs  moll   what  it  formerly  was.    The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  immenfe 
foreifts,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined  legifla- 
tion.     But  in  proportion  as  their  dependents  have 
multiplied  and  come  nearer  each  other,  art  has 
Icept  up  in  this  country  what  nature  had  eftablifli- 
ed  i  the  feparation  of  the  people  and  their  poli- 
tical union.     The  fmall  ftates  that  compofe  this 
Confederate  republic,  preferve  the  charaifler  of  the 
firft  families.     Each  particular  government  is  not 
always  parental,  or  the  rulers  of  the  nations  are 
not  always  mild  and  humane.     But  ftill  reafon  and 
liberty,  which  unites  the  chiefs  to  each  other,  foft- 
ens  the   fcverity  of  their  difpofitions,  and  the  ri- 
gour of  their  authority  :  a  prince  in  Germany  can- 
not be  a  tyrant  with  the  fame  fecurity  as  in  large 
monarchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a 
warlike  people,  becaufc  iliey  are  rather  proficients 
in  the  art  of  war  than  addided  to  it  fropi  inclina- 
tion,  have  been  conquered  but  once ;  and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  conquered,  but  could  not  re- 
duce  ihem  to  fubjedlion.  They  obeyed  the  man, 
who,  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had 
fiibdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarifm ;  but  £h*ey 
iKook  off  the  yoke  of  his  fuccefibrs.  They  pre- 
fcrved,  however,    the  tide  cf  emperor   to  their 

chief; 
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chief;  but  it  was  merely  a  name,  fincc,  in  fa<5l,  the  b  o  o  k 
power  refided  almoft  entirely  in  the  barons  ihat  xix, 
poflcfled  the  lands.  The  people,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries  have  unfortunately  always  been  enflaved, 
fppiled,  and  kept  in  a  ftarc  of  mifery  and  igno- 
rancc,  each  the  effeft  of  the  other,  reaped 'no 
advantage  from  the  legiflation.  This  fubverred 
that  fecial  equality  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce 
all  conditions  and  eftates  to  the  fame  degree,  but 
to  a  more  general  difFufion  of  property  ;  and  upon 
its  ruins  was  formed  the  feudal  government,  the 
charadleriftic  of  which  is  anarchy.  Every  noble* 
man  lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  moft  abfolute   tyranny.     This  was  the 

r 

unavoidable  confequencc  of  a  government,  where 
the  crown  was  elcAive.  In  thofc  dates  where  it 
was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at  leaft,  a  bulwark 
and  a  permanent  refuge  againft  oppreffion.  The 
regal  authority  could  not  extend  ittclf,  wichout 
alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the  vafTals  by 
diminifhing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  talce  ad  van- 
tagc  of  each  inntcrregnum  to  invade  and  to.reftrain 
the  rights  of  the  imperial  power,  the  government 
could  not  but  degenerate.  Superior  force  decided 
every  difpute  between  thofe  who  could  appeal  to 
the  fword.  Countries  and  people  were  only  the 
caufes  or  the  objefts  of  war  between  the  proprie- 
tors. Crimes  were  the  fupport  of  injuftice.  Ra» 
pine,  murder,  and  conflagrations  not  only  became 
frequent,  but  even  lawful.     Superftiticn,    which 

E  c  3  had 
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BOOK  hj\d  cx)nrccrated  tyranny,  was  compelled  to  cbeck; 
XIX.    its  infolcnce.     The  church,  ^hich  aflfoifded  ^n  7^(y- 

^'"■"^''"^lum  to  banditti  of  every  kind,  fcttl^ed  ^  ^rucebcr 
tween  them.  The  proted^ion  of  faints  was  mr 
plored,  to  cfcape  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  Xb? 
aflics  of  the  dead  were  only,  (ufficjii^pt  (o  awe,  tj)? 
ferocioufnei^  of  th^fe  people  :  to  :^)arming  are  the 
terrors  of  the  gr^y^,^  eveiO  tp,  qco  q^  cr;qei  w| 
favage  difpofitions. 

When  the  mjnds    of    him    l^cpi;  ip    cq^fiap; 
alarm,  were  difpofed  i;o  tran.qpilj.ity  tbrpugfe  f?V  i 
policy,  which  avails '  itfelf  ^qji)a|,ly.  of  Wi^fga  |0<^ 
the  palTions,  of  ignorance  and  uod^erfta^ciiog^  tQ 
rule  over  n^ankind,  at;t;empted  t.o  k(oj^  i;hf:  ^ 
vcrqmcnt.     On  the  one  hand,  f^yeral  iql^bitAill^ 
in  the  counuiess  were  infranc(^iiied  '^  and  on  (b^ 
o^her,  exemptions  weiie  grantee}  ip  f^yoiuir  o£  tbc, 
citips.     A  pumljer  of  nicn  iix  aji|  p^rt$.  wrQ,  raa4Q 
free.    The  emperors,  vhp  to  (ecure  their  ^Icftiq^ 
cv.en  among  i^noraot,  ^pcj  ferQpipw  pvi^ccj^  w.W? 
obliged  10  difcovcr  fdipe.abili^i^s  apd.  (o!;i)fi  y'w&jgs^ 
prepared  the  way  {qT'  tbp  Uxjprpyeijjent  o|  tb^le- 
ciflation. 

MAXiMiLiA^i  improved  the  ijpe^vpf  bRpfMW^ 

which  time  and  particular  qvjents  Ixacl  concurred  t^ 
produce  in,  his  age.  He  ppt  ^n.  ^t^^.  to  the  an^rcb.^. 
of  the  great.  In  France  ajid^Spajn.,  ^hey.had  b^i\ 
made  fubjeft  to  regal,  authp^iity  ;  inG^npap)^^  the, 
emperors  made  th^m  fubmic;  to,  the  autjhofity  o^ 
the  laws.  For  thq  fake  of  the  Ri|bJic  traoq^ilUty,, 
every  pr  ince is  amenable  to  juftice*    It  isf  truc,^  that 

thefe 
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-ikfe  laws  eft^lii(bed  aimoQg  pr in<!es,  v^ha  may  be  b  o  o  K 
confidered  Is  jioiis^  do  noc  fave  the  people,  who  xix* 
iBay  be  compared  to  lambs ;  they  are  ftiil  at  the'  ^ 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound  ode 
towards  another.  But  as  public  tranquillity  cannot 
be  violated,  nor  war  commenced,  without  the 
prince  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  being  fubjtfl  t^  ,the 
penalties  of  a  tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the^  peo- 
ple are  lefs-expofed  to  chofe  fudden  irropiions^  a^nd 
unforefeen  hoftUities^  which  chreatening  the  p^ra- 
perty  of  the  foveieigns^  conrinuaKy  endangered  the 
lives,  and  lafety  of  ehle  ftibjeds.  War,  which 
ibrnKriy  eilaUiihed'  rights  is  now  fubjeffc  to  con- 
diiiocis^  shftt  tM)dtjr9te  its  fiiiry.  The* c)^itis  of  hii- 
^HMHty  are  bdirdi  cfcn-  \n  cbc-  mdi&L  of  carnage. 
Thus  Europe  is  i ft debtifd  tb  Germany  foe  the  m^- 
provcuMBroiE  tke  legKOatioUMn  allftates-;  regularity 
and  forms 'etfeaiii  the  revifn^ge  of  nations ;  :^  certain 
equity  ercn^  iif  the  abofe  of  power;  moderation 
is  ihc  mdtt  ffS  viAory  j  a  check  to  the  ambition 
cf  ail  jiottntMA  'r  ih'  fliort,  freih  obftacles  ro  war, 
;iiid  ftdSn  encotiragerti^nti^  to  pfeace. 

Thw  haipi^  cotlft'itfution  of  tlie  Gerrfian  empire 
&asimpr4>i^edi  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  Mai^imiliafn.  Nevertheleft  the  Ger- 
mans? f*Wrt>lt*lv^s^  complbin,  that  although  they 
form  a  national  body,  diftinguiihed  by  the  fame 
name,,  fpeal^ng  the  fame  language,  living  under 
ihc  ifHBe  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and 
COnMlfWd;  by  the  fame  interefts,  ytt  their  empire 

£e  4  has 
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BOOR  hias  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that 
XIX.    power,  and  conHderation  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufcs  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  Thfe 
firft  is  the  obfcurity   of  the  laws.     The  writings 
upon  xhc  jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefsj 
and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who  are  vcrfcd  ia 
the  conftiiution  of  their  country.     All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  now  fend  their  rcprefentatives 
to  the  national   afftmbly,  whereas  they  formerly 
fat  there   themfelvcs.     The  military  turn,  which 
is  become  univerfal,  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufinefs,  fupprcffcd  every  generous  fcntimcntcrf' 
patriotifm,  and  all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  princes,  who  has  not  fet- 
tled his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income,  and 
who  does  not  authorife  the  moft  flagrant  oppref- 
(ions  to  fupport  this  ridiculpus  pomp.     In  fhort, 
nothing  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the  empire,  ib 
much  as  the  too  extenlive  dominion  x>f  fome  of  its 
piincesi  The  fovereigns  become  too  powerful,  fe* 
parate  their  private  interefts  from  the  general  good. 
This  reciprocal  difunipn  among  the  ftates,  is  the 
rcafon,  that  in  dangers  which  are  common  to  dU 
each  province  mu(t  defend  it;fclf.     It  is  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  that  prince,  whofoever  be  may  be,  whoie 
power  is  fuperior  ;    and  thus  the  Germanic  con^* 
ilitution  degenerates  infenfibly  into  flavery  or  ty* 
ranny. 

England  owes  its  national  chara£ler  to  its  na- 
tural poiicion,  and  its  government  to  its  national 
charai5ter..   It  was  invited  by  nature  (o  the  lea,  to 

commerce, 
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cocsmerce,  and  to  liberty.     This  idol  of  men  of  B  o  o  ic 
vigorous  minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in     xix. 
a  fiiyage  Aate,  and  proud  in  a  civilized  one,  this 
fpirit  of  liberty  always  reigned  in  the  breads  of  the 
Engltih,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of  its  rights 
and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation,  that  firft  difcovered  the 
iojuftice  and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaftical  power, 
the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government.  This  was  the  nation,  that 
was  the  firft  to  revolt  and  throw  oflF  this  triple 
load  of  oppreflion.  Untill  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  they  had  fought  only  for  the  choice 
of  their  tyrants -,  but  at  length,  in  chufing  them, 
they  paved  the  way  for  abolifhing,  punilhing,  or 
expelling  themi  * 

The  kings  of  England,  however,  thought  them* 
felves  abfblute,  becau(e  all  thofc  of  the  reft  of  Eq- 
ropc  were  fo.  The  title  of  monarch  deceived 
James  the  firft  ^  he  annexed  unli.niced  authority  to 
it.  He  maintained  this  opinion  with  fo  mucK 
frankncfs,  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  led  him  even 
not  to  diftruft  his  own  pretenlions,  fo  far  as  to  make 
him  think  it  neceflary  to  fupport  them  previoufly 
by  force.  His  courtiers  and  his  clergy  encouraged 
him  in  this  flattering  illufion,  which  he  pcrfevcred 
in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  fclf-eftimation,  and 
defpifed  by  his  people ;  who  knew  the  weaknefs 
of  the  mpnarch,  and  were  fcnfible  of  their  own 
ftrength. 


Th* 
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BOOK  Thx  Engiiih)  CO  put  M  end  to  the  fpbit  of 
XIX.  venge  and  diffidence,  M^hk:^  would  hwe  been  pes^ 
pe(U94ed  between  the  king  tnd  the  people  aftEr  tbr 
tragical  end  of  Charles  the  firft,  chofe  from  a 
foreigi^  race  a  prince  who  was  obliged  Jfo  ^ccept 
of  that  fDcial  compad,  of  which  aU  Ifi^reditaqr 
king3  affed  to  be  ignorant*  William  the  third  re- 
ceived the  craw&  oo  certain  conditions^  aod  con«- 
tented  hioifelf  with  an  authority  eftablifbed  opcUi 
the  fame  bafia  as  the  rights  of  the  people.   . 

Und£R  the  reigns<  of  the  Stuarts^  power  and 
liberty  had  noa'uitained  a  perpetual  conteft  for  the 
prerogaciveSi  of  the  crown  and  tbe  privileges  of  the 
people.  But  fmce  a  parliamentary  or  natiooiai-tiile 
IS  become  the  fole  right  of  kings,  whatever  £aftidi 
difturbs  the  people,  the  force  of  the  cofiAiciKiee 
prevails  always  in  their  farvour. 

The  govemnnent  is  formed  between  ahfelote 
monarchy,  which  is  tyranny ;  democracy,,  which 
tends  to  anarchy  ;  and  ariikKTracy,  which  fiu&u> 
ating  between  one  and  the  other,  faJlfi  imo  the 
errors  of  both.  The  mixt  govemnoent  of  the 
£ngli(b,  combining  the  advantages  of  thefe  three 
powers,  which  mutually  ohfcrve,  moderate,.  affiH; 
and  check  each  other,  tends  from  its  very  princi- 
ples to  the  national  good.  This.  conftittKion,,  of 
which  dicre  is  no  inftance  among:  the  ancients,,  and 
which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to  pofterity,  wilt 
fupport  itfclf  a  long  time  5  becaqfe  it  is  not  the 
rcfult  of  manners,  and  of  tranfient  opinions  j  but 
of  rcafoning  and  experience. 
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Tit  the  pc^f^^  ^rQ  i^ith  vjisi/hn  aUrmed  about  9  o>  o  H 
die  4w^M9ti^  of  f»w^^\hnt  ft  gorerAmeniu  £&-  XiX- 
flK)i3cbnayf nu  of  tbe  <^rQi^H>/ar«  mt  apprehended. 
The  fhare  tho  k'nig  hQ}da  ip  (he.  Icgiflation  is  too 
trijQiag^^  19.  prevail  over,  tbe  two  houfes  of  parlia^ 
fncQC^  I^is  ri&bc  of  refuii^l  or  QcmfeAC  is  ai:  pre&nt 
9  mere  oiaf  ter  of  form.  H  is  gccacaft  ftrcpgtb.  is  ia 
tf^e  ex^cuitive  power>  which  is  ^leLy  veftj^d  in  hini« 
9iK  as  he  haxh  oaJjf  the  rtghx  and  exercife  of  thi% 
fOWtfy  witbqui  having  tiie  inilrument^.  aod  il^ 
pu9^  he  cannot  a^ail  himfelf  qf  itp  U  he  wer« 
oncq  to  abufc;  ic^  he  woald.rua  the  rHq^u^e  qf  lofrngj 
it  for  cyei;,  ,  Xhc  mpogir  i!ha4;  is  kvii^d  ari&&  fronj 
the  ta](e,s,.  aji;id  thefq  are  impofcd  by  parliacoent.  The. 
people  fgpply  the  prince,  with  fubgdiea^  afu)  he, 
accounts  for  thei  ufe  thatii^  a:iade  of  them.  Hencq 
the  parliamejo.tj  uncl5rr  whofe  infpeftjon  the  rcves 
nues  and  the  di(bvirre.meniis  pafs^  is  the  real  legiQa;-^ 
rive  power.  It  is.  the  parliament  that  levies  th^ 
taxes  and,  determines  bow  they  (ball  be  employed*. 
But  although  the  prince  is  in  this  refpeft  dependent 
on  the  commons,,  yet.  he  hath  ftill  a  great  af- 
cendent  oyer  then)  by  the  power  of  difpenfing  fa-. 
VQura. 

In  monarchies  kings  are  bribed;  in  Englandt.' 
they  bribe.  A  philpfophical  and  political  writer,, 
well  acquainted  with  the  conftitution  of  his.country,. 
aflirrts,  that  this,  bribery  is  ncccffary  to  check  the 
tendency  of  (he  government  to  democracy ;.  and 
that  the  (people  would  become  too  powerful,  if  the 
king  did  not  buy  olT  the  commons. 

On 
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BOOK  Om  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raife 
XIX.  ths  richer  members  of  the  commons  to  the  highcfl: 
digriities  by  creating  peers  at  pleafure,  he  would 
make  che  government  lean  to  arillocracy.  But 
as  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  cannot  be  lavifhed 
without  degrading  it,  and  that  befides,  commerce 
will  always  keep  the  wealth  of  the  ftate  in  conflant 
circulation,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that  riches  and 
dignities  will  be  accumulated  and  united  in  a  few 
individuals ;  for  complaints,  difturbances,  and 
even  feditions  will  arife  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
people  before  fuch  a  misfortune  can  take  place. 
The  intereft  of  the  colieAive  body  in  the  hou(e 
of  commons  is  reftraincd  by  the  intereft  of  each 
individual.  The  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  bribe 
them  all ;  he  cannot  openly  buy  them  off  without 
diflionouring  them,  nor  endave  them  without  ir- 
ritating the  people.  There  will  always  be  fbme 
Demagogues  *,  and  the  nation  (lands  in  need  of 
them  to  watch,  to  accufe,  and  even  to  keep  the 
parliament  in  awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoy  ments.of  luxury  (hould  happen 
totally  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation  ;  if  the 
love  of  pleafure  ftiould  foftenthe  courage  of  the 
commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and  armies ; 
if*  the  intoxication  of  temporary  fucceflc^  ;  if  vain 
itieas  of  falfc  greatnei's  (hould  excite  the  nation  to 
entcrprlfcs  above  their  firength ;  if  they  fhould  be 
deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  enemies,  or  their 
allies ;  if  they  Ihould  lofc  their  colonies,  either  by 
making  them  too  extcnfive,  or  by  laying  reftraiats 

upoa 
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upon  them ;  if  their  love  of  patriotifm  is  not  ex-  book 
alted  ro  the  lo?e  of  humanity:  they  will  fooner   .xix. 
or  later  be  enflaved,  and  return  to  that  kind  of  in- 
fignificancy   from    whence    they    emerged    only 
through  torrents  of  blood,  and  through  the  ca- 
lamities of  two  ages  of  fanaticifm  and  war.     They 
will  become  like  other  nations  whom  they  defpife^ 
and  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  (hew  the  univerfe 
one  nation  in  which  (he  can  venture  to  pride  her* 
fclf.     Defpoiifm,    which   always  opprefles   moJl 
heavily  minds  that  are  fubdued  and  degraded,  will 
alone  rife  foperior,   amidft  the  ruin  of  arts,   of 
morals,  of rcafpn,  andof liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete 
with  very  Angular  events.  Their  combinatiort 
arofc  from  defpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  eocou* 
rage  their  eftablilhment*  They  had  but  juft  tri- 
iimphed  over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of  the 
<:ourt  ofSpain  to  reduce  them  to  fubjeftion,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength  againft  the 
people  of  Britany,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  France,  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  Eng- 
land, and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  (he  pof- 
fcflcd  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them 
to  Auftria,  Since  that  period,  Holland  has  been 
difgufted  of  fuch  a  fyfttm  of  politics,  as  would 
^"g'gc  her  in  war  -,  (he  attends  folely  to  the  prc- 
fcrvation  of  her  conftitution,  but  perhaps  not  with 
fufficient  teal,  care,  and  integrity. 

The  conftitution  of  Holland,  though  previoufly 
modelled  on  a  plan  that  was  the  rcfult  of  rcfle<5li- 

on. 
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B  o  o  K  c^n,  is  not  Ids  def«£lis^e  than  thcfe  that  hitrt  bttti 
at IX.  formed  by  chance.  The  feven  ^vim:^^  cor]h|)oie 
a  kind  of  heptarchy,  the  itiembert  of  whith  att 
too  independent  of  each  other.  In  th6  republic 
each  province  is  fupreme  3  in  the  provinces,  the 
cities  are  not  fubjeft.  Alliances,  peace,  war^  Tub- 
fidies,  muft  all  have  the  tanftion  of  the  ftat^-g«- 
neral  i  nor  can  thcfe  do  any  thing  withoot  tht 
coiifent  of  the  provincial  ftates,  nor  thefe  without 
the  determination  of  the  cities.  The  firft  defedin 
this  conftitution  arifes  from  the  ibvereign  power 
been  diffufed  into  too  fnany  branches  ;  the/ecohd 
from  the  unanimity  of  fuffrages  ^  and  the  tbM 
from  the  equal  number  of  votes*  No  regard  is 
paid  to  the  difference  of  extent  and  populatiom 
the  province  of  Holland  having  no  nriore  votes 
than  that  of  Over-Yflel^  though  it  bears  twenty 
times  a  greater  fhare  in  the  public  expences.  The 
foflfrage  of  Amfterdam'  carries  no  mofe  weight 
with  it  than  that  6f  the  mofl:  petty  town :  which 
is  a  perpeuial  fource  of  difcord.  if  <he  •bffimcy 
of  one  fangle  province  breaks  the  union,  there  b  no 
kgal  mediator  to  redore  it:  for  she  ftackh6ldet 
cannot  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

This  magidrace,  whofe  bafinefe  it  isf  kef  teTnm 
nate  religious  difputes,  has  on  thit  dc^ouM  t*  dU* 
gerous  influence,  becaufe  he  may  reciproeaUy  iff* 
yolve  affairs  of  religion  arid  of  the  ftdte  wkb  each 
other.  Authorii^d  to  determine  upotx  the  aniinei 
of  the  treary  of  union,  whenever!  ibtr^  is  a  fehlfm 
or  divifion  about  th^m-^  the  powdr  he  ha^  ol  put^ 

ting 
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ting  an  end  to  <lifcord  makes  it  eafy  for  him  to  B  o  0  IC 
foment  it,  and  opens  a  vaft  Beld  to  his  ambition.      ^IX« 

These  fears  occafioned  the  fupprefllort  of  the 
ftadcholder's  power  Cowards  the  middle  of  the  lad 
century.     But  thofe  who  overthrew  this  phantom 
of  tyranny,  were  infcnfibly  proceeding  to  the  efta- 
MMbment  of  tyranny  itfclf,  by  changing  the  de- 
mocracy into  an  oligarchy.     From  that  time,  the 
burghers  of  each  town  loft  the  liberties  they  en- 
joyed, and  the  right  of  elefting  their  magiftrates 
and   fcrming    their    fcnate.      The    burgomafters 
chofe  their  officers  and  fcized  upon  the  finances^ 
of  which  they  gave  no  account  but  to  their  equals 
or  dependents.     The  fenators  arrogated  to  them- 
fclves  the  right  of  completing  their  own   body. 
Thus  the  magiftracy  was  confined  within  a  few  fa- 
milies, who  affumed  an  almoft  exclufivc  right  of 
deputation  to  the  ftates-general.     Each  province 
and  each  town  were  at  the  difpofal  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who,  dividing  the  rights  and  the 
^ils  of  the  people,  had  the  art  of  eluding  their 
complaints,  or  of  preventing  the  effcdls  of  any 
extraordinary  difcontent. 

Trb&e  encroachments  occafioned  the  reftora- 
'tion  of  the  ftadcholder's  power  in  the  houfe  of 
Orange,  and  it  has  been  made  hereditary,  even  to 
the  women.  But  a  ftadtholder  is  only  a  captain* 
general.  This  magiftrate,  in  order  to  be  ufefulto 
the  republic,  ought  to  have  an  equal  authority 
over  every  branch  of  the  ftare.  If  he  had  as  rrtuch 
influence  in  the  general  alTcmbly,  as  he  has  in  the 

military 
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BOOK  niiUtary  council,  he  would  have  no  other  intcrcfts 
XIX.    than  thofe  of  his  country  }  and  would  be  as  indif* 
ferent  to  war  as  peace. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if 
the  civil  power  Ihould  be  united  to  the  military 
ibrce  in  the  ftadcholder^  he  might  one  day  be- 
come an  inftrument  of  opprcffion.     Rome  ij  al- 
ways quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  ftates, 
that  have  no  circumftance  in  common  with  it    If 
the  diftator  became  the  oppreflbr  of  that  republic, 
it  was  in  confequence  of  its  having  opprei&d  all 
other  nations ;  it  was  becaufe  its  power  having 
been  originally  founded  by  war,  muft  neccffarily 
be  dcftroyed  by  it  j  and  becaufe  a  nation,  com- 
pofcd  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the  defpotifm 
of  a  military  government.    However  improbable 
it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  Roman 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no 
taxes.     The  conquered  people  were  the  only  tn- 
butaries  to  the  treafury.     The  public  revenues, 
therefore,  neceflarily  remaining  the  fame  after  the 
revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to 
be  attacked  ;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fhould 
be  ftill  free  enough,  while  he  had  the  difpofal  of 
his  own  property. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  ma?niain  its 
liberty,  becaufe  it  is  fubjeft  to  very  confidcrabJe 
taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country 
without  confider^le  expences.  The  fenfe  of  their 
independence  alone  excites  an  induftry  proportion- 

able  to  the  load  of  their  contributions,  and  to  the 
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patience  neceffary  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  them,  book 
If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  ;'the  Itate  it  were  xix. 
neceflary  to  add  chofe  which  the  pomp  of  a  court 
requires  ^  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in  main- 
taining the  agents  of  tyranny  what  ought  to  be 
beftowed  on  the  foundations  of  a  land  obtained  as 
it  were  from  the  fca,  he  would  foon  drive  the  peo- 
ple to  drfpair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a 
tnouncain,  and  who  obftrves  at  a  diftance  the  fea 
fifing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lands,  and  daihing  ,its  waves  againft  the  dikes 
he  has  raifed,  confidcrs  within  himfelf,  thac  fooner 
or  later  this  boifterous  element  will  gee  the  better 
of  him.  He  difdains  fo  precarious  a  dwelling, 
and  his  houfe  made  cither  of  wood  or  ftone  at  Am- 
ilerdam,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  fuch ;  it  is  his 
Ihipthat  is  his  afylxim,  and  by  degrees  he  acquires 
an  indifference  and  manners  conformable  to  this 
idea,  The  v/atcr  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of 
volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  a  pa- 
trioiic  fpirit  were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the 
Dutch  would  quit  a  country,  that  cannot  be  cul^ 
livatcd  but  by  men  who  arc  free ;  and  thelc  peo- 
ple fo  devoted  Co  trade  would  carry  their  fpirit  of 
commerce  together  with  their  riches  19  fomc  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Their  iflands  in  Afia,  their 
faftorics  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  Amcjrica,  and 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  vrould  afford  them  an 
afylum.     What  ftadtholder,  what  prince,  revered 
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BOO  Kby  fiich  a  people,  would  wilh,  or  dare  to  bccom« 
XIX.    their  tyrant  ? 

The  French,  with  a  different  fituation,  have  a 
different  kind  of  government,  which  hath  under- 
gone a  variety  of  changes.  Ever  attached  to  a 
king,  becaufe  their  government  was  founded  by  a 
military  commander,  a  warlike  difpofition  prc- 
ferved  them  for  a  long  time  from  political  flavery. 
That  natural  courage ;  that  abhorrence  from  all 
kind  of  meannefs  -,  that  franknefs  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  cither 
that  they  were  free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  (o^ 
even  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of 
this  idea  they  entertained  of  themfclves,  the  no- 
.bjliry,  which  compofed  almoft  all  the  nation, 
claimed  an  independence  not  only  of  the  monarch, 
but  even  of  their  own  body.  Each  nobleman 
formed,  in  the  midft  of  the  ftate,  a  kind  of  pri- 
vate republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vaflals, 
France  had  then  a  military  government,  impof- 
fible  to  be  defined,  fomething  between  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  having  all  the  abufes  of  thcfe  two 
conftirutions,  without  their  real  advantages.  A 
perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and  the  no- 
bles, an  alternate  lupcriority "  of  the  power  of  one 
fing!e  perfon,  or  of  feveral  j  fuch  was  the  Icind  of 
^aarchy  that  lafted,  almofl:  without  interruption, 
to  rhe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  the  Hrencli  was  then  changed 
by  a  train  of  events  that  had  altered  the  form  of 
government.     The    war,    which  the   Englifh,  in 
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tonjunftjori  with,  or  under  the  diredion  of  thcBooK 
Normans^  had  incefTantly  carried  on  againft  France  xix. 
for  two  or  three  ^lundred  years  paft,  fpre^d  a  ge- 
Qcral  alarni)  and  occafioned  great  ravages.  The 
triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  great, 
all  confpired  to  make  that  nation  wilh  that  the 
.prince  might  be  invefted  with  power  fufEcient  to 
expel  foreigners  out  of  (he  kingdom,  and  to  keep 
the  nobles  in  fubjeftion.  While  princes  diftin- 
^guHhcd  by  their  wildom  and  bravery  were  endea- 
vouring to  accompUfli  this,  a  new  generation 
arofe.  Every  individual,  when  the  genfi^^l  platm 
was  paft,  thought  himftjf  happy  enough  in  the 
.privileges  that  his  anccftors  had  enjoyed.  Thejr 
neglcfted  to  trace  the  fource  of  the  power  of 
•kings,  which  was ,  derived  from  the  nation  ;  and 
Lewis  Xl%  having  few  obftacles  to  furmount,  be- 
came more  powerful  than  his  predeceflbrs. 

BtF0jR£  his  time,  the  hiilpry  of  France  prcfcnts 
us  with  ^n  account  of  a  variety  of  ftatcs,  fome- 
timcs  divided,  and  fometimes  united.  Since  that 
prince's  reign,  it  is  the  biftory  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. The  power  of  fcveral  tyrants  is  centered 
^  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free ; 
but  the  conAitutibn  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed 
with  greater  fccurity  within,  and  war  carried  on 
with  more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  tend  to  make  a  free  people 
become  (laves,  and  to  reftore  liberty  to  a  nation 
that  is  already  enflaved,  have  had  no  other  cfFeft 
wFrancqthan  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with- 
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BOO  Kout  exalting  the  people.  The  minifters,  whowHl 
XIX.  always  be  the  creatures  of  the  prince»  while  the 
general  fenle  of  the  nation  has  no  influence  in  af- 
fairs of  government,  have  fold  their  fellow- citizens 
to  their  mafter ;  and  as  the  people,  who  were  pof- 
fcffed  of  nothing,  could  not  be  lofers  by  this  fer- 
vitude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to 
carry  their  defigns  into  execution,  efpecially  as 
they  were  always  concealed  under  pretence  of 
•political  advantage  and  even  of  felfintereft.  The 
Jealoufy  excited  by  a  great  inequality  of  conditions 
and  fortunes,  hath  favoured  every  fcheme  thn 
tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority.  The 
priiKeshave  had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  people,  fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fome- 
times  by  religious  difputes  at  hpme;  to  fuflfer  the 
•minds  of  men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their 
hearts  by  different  interefts  i  to  excite  and  keep  up 
jealoufies  between  the  feveral  ranks  of  the  fiate  $ 
to  flatter  alternatt  ly  each  party  with  an  appear- 
rance  of  favour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of 
the  people  by  the  deprefllon  of  them  all.  The 
multitude,  reduced  to  poverty,  and  become  the 
ol  jefts  of  contempt,  having  feen  all  powerful  bo- 
ilies  brought  low  one  after  another,  have  at  Irait 
Jovcd  in  their  monarch  xhc  enemy   of  their  enc* 

mitrs. 

TfiE  nation,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has  loft 
/the  privilege  of  governing  iifelf,  has  not  however 
/ubmitted  to  all  the  outrages  of  deljvotifm.  This 
^1  iies  from  the  loi's  of  its  liberty  not  having  been  the 
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ffirfi  of  a  cumulcuous  and  fudden.  revolution,  but  Book 
gradually  brought  i|bouc  in  a  fuccefllon  of  feveral  Xix. 
ages.  The  national  charaAer  which  hach  always 
influenced  the  princes  as  well  as  the  court,  if  ic 
were  only  by  means  of  the  women,  hath  efta- 
bli(hed  4  fort  of  balai^ce  of  power  :  and  thus  ic  is 
that  police  manners  having  tempered  the  txcriion, 
of  force,  and  foftened  the  oppoHrion  chat  might 
be  made  to  it,  have  prevented  thofe  fudden  an4 
violent  commotions,  from  whence  refults  eitheir 
monarchical  tyranny,  or  popular  liberty.  , 

Inconsistence,  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a 
gay  and  lively  peppie,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath 
fortunately  pi-evirled  over  the  fyftcms  of  fomc  dc& 
potic  minifters.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
plrafure,  and  too  convrrfant  with  the  real  fource 
of  ir,  not  to.  be  induced  frequently  to  lay  afule 
the  iron  fceptre  which  would  have  terrified  the 
people,  and  prevented  them  from  indulging  in. 
tbpfe  frivplous  amufements  to  which  they  were  ad-» 
diftcd.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  hath  ever 
prevailed  among  them,  fince  the  nobles  have  bren 
invited  to  court,  hath  occafioned  continual  re^ 
movals  of  ilatefmen,  and  confequently  fubvercc4 
all  their  projctfls.  As  the  change  in  government 
has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fub*^ 
jefts  have  preferved  a  kind  of  dignity,  which  the 
monarch  himfelf  feemed  to  refpeft,  confidering  it 
as  the  fource,  or  confequence  of  his  own.  H9 
has  continued  the  fupreme  Icgiflator  for  a  long 
tioiCi  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abuiV 
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BOOK  his  whole  power.  Kept  in  awe  by  the  bare  idea 
XIX,  only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  be  go- 
verned, he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  aft  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been  fen- 
fible  that  the  people  had  rights  to  oppofe  to  him, 
Jn  a  word,  th^re  haj  been  no  tyrant,  c?en  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  (till  mor^  abfolute  have  been  tbeg6« 
vernmcnts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont ;  and  of  the  leveral  fmall  principalities 
of  Italy.     The  people  of  the  fouth,  whether  from 
inaftivity  of  mind^  or  weaknefs  of  body,  feem  to 
be  born  for  defpotifm.     The  Spaniards  though 
they  are  extremely  proud ;  and  the  Italians,  Mt- 
withftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius  they  pofie(St 
have  loft  all  their  privileges  and  every  idea  of  li* 
berty.     Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unlimitted)  it 
is  impoflible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  ptt^ 
tifion  what  the  form  of  government  is,  finee  thit 
varies  not  only  with  the  chzri&tv  of  each  fove: 
feign,    but  even  at    every  period  of  the  fame 
prince's  life.     Thefe    ftates   have  written   laws  I 
and  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  enjoy  certain  pri- 
vileges :  but  whtn  the  legiflator  can  fubvert  the  hwi 
and  tribunals  of  juftice  j   when  his  authority  is 
founded  only  on  fuperior  ftrength,  and  when  he 
calls  upon  God  with  a  view  to  infpire  his  fobjcai 
with  fear,  inftead  of  irhitating  him  in  order  to  be- 
come an  objeft  of  affeftion  ;  when  the  original 
•  right  of  fociery,  the  unalienable  right  of  property 
among  citizens,  when  national  conventions,  and 
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the  engagements  of  the  prince  are  in  vain  appealed  b  o  o  k 
to;  in  a  word,  when  the  government  is  arbitrary,     xix. 
there   is   no   longer  any  ftatc-,  the  naiion  is   no 
more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  finglc  in- 
dividual. 

In  fuch  countries,  no  (latefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  its  being  a  duty  to'  be  ac- 
quainted with  public  affairs,  it  is  raiher  crinrtinal 
and  (ftingerous  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
roinillration.  The  favour  of  the  court,  the  choice 
of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  talents.  Ta- 
lents it  IS  true  have  their  ufe  -,  and  are  fometimes, 
wanted  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  others,  but  are 
never  fuffered  to  command.  In  thefe  countries, 
the  people  fubmit  to  the  government  their  fupe- 
riors  impofe,  if  they  are  only  indulged  in  their 
natural  indolence.  There  Is  only  one  fyftem  of 
legiflation  in  thefe  delightful  parts  of  Europe,  that 
merits  our  attention  j  which  is  the  republic  of 
Venice. 

A  GREAT,  magnificent  and  rich  city,  impreg- 
nable,  though  without  walls 'Or  fortifications,  rules 
over  feventy-two  iilands.  They  are  not  rocks  and 
mountains  raifed  by  time  in  the  midft  of  a  va(t 
fea-,  but  rather  a  plain  parcelled  out  and  cut  into 
channels  by  the  ftagnations  of  a  fmall  gulph,  upon 
the  (lope  of  a  low  land.  Thefe  iflands  feparate.d 
by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  war  have  occafioned  them  to  be 
peopled  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth. century. 
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BOO  KThe  inhabitants  of  Italy  Bying  from  Auila  ibughc 
XIX.    an  afylum  on  the  fea. 

Ine  Venetian  lagunes  at  firft  neither  noade  a 
part  of  the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic. 
United  by  one  general  commercial  intcreft,  or  ra- 
ther by  the  ncceflity  of  defending  themfclves,  they 
were,  however,  divided  into  as  many  feparate  go* 
vernmcnts  as  iflands,  each  fubjeft  to  its  refpedlivc 
tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arofrt 
and  the  public  good  was  confequently  facrificed, 
Thefe  people,  therefore,  in  order  to  conftitutc  one 
body,  chofe  a  prince,  who  under  the  title  of  duke 
or  doge,  enjoyed  for  a  conliderable  time  all  the 
rights  of  Ibyercignty,  of  which  he  only  now  re- 
tains the  figns,  Thefe  doges  were  elefttd  by  the 
people  till  J 173,  when  the  nobles  having  feized 
upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic,  named 
its  chief. 

Thc  government'of  Venice  would  be  preferable 
to  every  other,  if  an  ariftocracy  were  not,  per- 
haps, the  lead  eligible  of  any.  The  feveral 
branches  of  power  are  divided  there  among  the 
nobles,  and  admirably  balanced  among  each  other. 
The  great  reign  there  in  peace  with  a  kind  of 
equality,  as  the  ftars  Ihine  in  the  firmament  du- 
ring the  filence  of  the  night.  The  people  view 
their  fpkndour  with  fatisfaflion,  and  are  contented 
if  they  can  only  gain  a  fubfiftcnce,  and  be  in- 
dulged in  their  amiifcmcnts.  The  diftinftion  be* 
tween  plebeians  and  patricians  is  U(%  odious  ^0 
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in  any  other  republic  ;  becnufc  ihc  laws  arc  parti,  book 
cularly  direfted  to  reftrain   and  awe  the  ambition    xix. 
of  the  nobles.     BeGdes,   as  the  profperity  of  Ve-       ^  "■^' 
nice  was  founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people 
might   bear  unconcerned   the  lofs  of  power,  by 
the  hopes  of  riches,  which  they  might  acquire  by 
indultry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this 
maritime  people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  power- 
ful  armies  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  is 
natural  to  republics,  fupplied  them  with  foldiers. 
The  variety  of  information  refuliing  from  the  go- 
vernment of  many  men,  made  them  excel  all 
other  people  in  politics.     They  learned  the  art  of 

•  •  •  • 

forming,  and  deftroyihg  leagues,  and  of  main- 
taining themfelves  againft  the  moft  formidable 
powers.  But  fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce 
hath  made  them  Icfs  converfant  with  ot' er  conn- 
tries,  and  dimini(hed  their  interna]  vigour,  the 
republic  of  Venice  is  degenerated  and  obliged  to 
cAferve  the  moft  timid  cirrumfpcftion,  Thefc 
people  have  affumed  that  jealoufy  and'  miftruft 
which  is  the  national  character  of  all  Italy,  and 
have  carried  them  much  further.  With  one  half 
of  the  treafures  and  care  they  have  employed  to 
maintain  that  neutrality  they  have  obfcrved  for  two 
centuries,  they  would  have  freed  themfelves  for 
ever  from  the  dangers  to  which  their  very  precau- 
tions have  expofed  them.  T  heir  chief  confidence  is 
in  an  inquifitor,  who  continually  watches  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  ready  to  inflift  puniih- 
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BOOK  tnent  on  any  one  who  (hall  dare  to  fpeak  well  or 
XIX.  ill  of  adminiftracion.  The  cenfure  or  approbation 
of  government  is  one  of  the  greateft  crimes*  The 
fcnator  of  Venice,  concealed  behind  a  grate,  lays. 
to  the;  fubjeft  :  H^bo  art  tbou^  that  dar^ft  to  appr^i 
our  conduEt  I  A  curtain  rifes,  and  the  poor  trem- 
bling Venetian  beholds  a  carcafe  ded  to  a  gallows, 
and  bears  a  terrible  voice  that  calls  out  to  him 
from  behind  the  grate:  //  ij  thus  we  treat  tboft 
who  prefiMe  to  apologize  for  us  ;  go  home^  and  bs 
Jilent.  As  the  republic  of  Venice  fupports  itfelf 
by  its  cunning  $  there  is  another  in  Europe  which- 
fupports  itfelf  by  its  courage :  this  is  the  republic 
of  Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Helvetians,  were,  as  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons^ 
only  to  be  fubdued  by  Caefar,  who  was  the  greateft 
of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  asa 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Revolutions  which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accomr 
plifbcd  in  fuch  a  country  as  is  the  Alps,  divided 
colonies,  that  were  feparated  by  large;  lakes  or 
great  mountains,  into  feveral  baronies.  The  rooft 
confiderable  of  thcfe,  occupied  by  the  houfeof 
Auftria,  in  procefs  of  timefeized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqucft  introduced  flavery  ;  oppreflion  excited 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  thus  liberty  arofc  from 
an  unbounded  exertion  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  pea- 
fants,  who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
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and  fear  none ;  who  are  better  acquainted  with  book 
their  rtH   inttrefts   than   any   other  nation;  and     xix* 
who  conftitute  the  nrvoft  fenfible  people  in  all  mo* 
dern  pclitka)  ftates.     Thcfc  thirteen  cantons  com- 
pofe  among  tj^emfelves,  not  a  republic  as  the  fcven 
provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,   but  rather  a  league,  a  natu- 
ral  aJIbciation  of  fo  many  indep)endcnt  republics. 
Each  canton  hath  its  refpeftive  fovereignty,  its  al-* 
liances  and  its  treaties  fcparate.     The  general  dice 
cannot  make  laws   or   regulations  for  either  of 
them« 

The  three  rooft  ancient  cantons  are  immediately 
connected  with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is 
from  this  union  of  convenience  notof  conftitution,» 
that  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  attacked, 
all  the  reft  would  niarch  to  its  afTiftance*  But  there 
is  no  common  alliance  between  ihe  whole  body 
and  each  particular  canton.  Thus  the  branches  of 
a  tree  are  united  among"  themfclves  without  hav- 
ing  an  immediate  connection  with   the  common 

trunk* . 

The  union  of  the  SwJtzers  was,  however,  in- 

diflbiuble  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ; 
when  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of 
ptzQC  and  charity,  difunited  them.  The  reforma- 
tion caufejd  a  reparation  of  the  Helvetic  body,  and 
the  ftatc  was  divided  by  the  church.  All  public 
affairs  are  tranfadted  in  the  ft  para  te  and  particular 
diets  of  the  catholic  and  prottllant  parties.  The 
general  diets  are  aflemblcd  only  to  preferve  the 
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BOOK  appearance  of  union.     Nocwithftanding  this  fource 
XIX.    of  difcord,  Switzerland   has   enjoyed  peace  nouch- 
more  than  any  ftate  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Auftrian  government,  oppreffion 
and  the  ratfing  of  troops  impeded  populatbn. 
After  the  revolution,  there  was  too  great  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  people  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.  The  Helvetic  body 
could  not  be  enlarged  without  endangering  its 
fafety,  unlefs  it  made  fome  excurfions  abroad. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains,  as  the  tor- 
rents that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to  fpread 
themfeivcs  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the 
Alps.  Thefe  people  would  have  deftroyed  each 
other,  had  they  remained  fequcftercd  among  them- 
fclves.  But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want  of 
materials  for  manufaAores,  and  the  deficiency  of 
money  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  mcr- 
chandife,  and  excluded  them  from  the  means  of 
procuring  the  comforts  of  life  and  of  encouraging 
inc'uftry.*  They  drew  even  from  their  incrcafcof 
numbers  a  method  of  fubfifting  and  acquiring 
riches  a  fource  and  an  objedl  of  trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  mafter  of  a  rich  country 
©pen  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  de- 
fended, was  in  want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzcrs, 
who  were  his  mod  powerful  neighbours,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  become  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his 
allies,  or  rather  his  protedors.  A  kind  of  traffic 
was,  therefore,  fet  on  foot  between  thefe  people 
and  ihc  Milancfc,  in  which  men  were  bartered  for 
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•riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fucctflively  Book 
in  the  fervicc  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the  xix. 
pope,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  pottn- 
rates  of  Italy.  They  fold  their  blood  to  the  moft 
dillant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  mod  in  enmity 
with  each  other ;  to  Holland,  to  Spain,  and  ;o 
Portugal;  as  if  thefc  mountains  were  nothing 
more  than  a  repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers 
the  nnoft  advantageous  terms.     The  fubjccts  of  the 
country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  aC  a  diftance, 
with  an  allied  nation.     The  Hollander  is  by  the 
conftitution  of  his  country  a  citizen  of  the  world  ^ 
the  Switzer  by  the  fame  circumftance  a  deflroycT 
vof  Europe.     The  profits  of  Holland  arc  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  con- 
fumptton  of  merchandifei  the  profperiry  of  Swit- 
zerland increaies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
battles  that  are  fought,  and  the  Qaughter  that  at- 
.tends  them. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from 
mankind,  whether  in  a  (late  of  civilization  or  nor, 
that  the  republics  of  the  Helvetic  body  are  obliged 
to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by  this  that  they  preferve 
a  number  of  inhabitants  within  their  country  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands, 
without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government, 
or  reftraining  the  inclinations  of  any  individual. 
It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  powers  at  war 

with 
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)l  o  o  K  w*^h  each  other,  thac  Switzerland  has  not  been 
KI3(.  under  the  neceflity  o/  fjjdden  efnigrations  which 
are  the  caufc  of  invafions,  and  of  att^mpcing  con* 
quells  which  would  have  occafioned  the  lo&  of  itf 
liberty,  as  it  caufcd  the  fubverfion  of  all  the  re* 
publics  of  Greece. 

If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  fai<|$ 
we  fliall  find  that  all  the  govcrnmenis  ^f  Europe 
arc  comprehended  under  fp(ne  of  the  forms  wc 
have  been  defcribing,  and  are  differently  modeikd 
according  to  the  local  fituation,  tlie  degree  of  po- 
pulation, the  extent  pf  territory,  the  iofluence  of 
opinions  and  occupations^  and  the  external  con- 
nedlions  and  variety  of  events  that  ad  upon  the 
.fyftem  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  impreflion  of 
.furrounding  fluids  does  upon  natural  bodies. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afierted^ 
that  all  governments  nearly  refcmble  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  difier^ce  between  them  confifl^ 
in  the  charaAer  of  thofe  )vho  goverii.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  ^bfolute  governments, 
among  fuch  nations  as  have  no  principles  of  liber- 
ay.  Thefe  take  the  turn  the  prince  gives  them; 
they  are  haughty,  proud  and  courageous,  under  a 
monarch  that  is  adive  and  fond  of  glory  •,  indolent 
4nd  (lupid  under  a  fuperditious  king  ;fultof  hopes 
^nd  fears  under  a  young  prince  \  of  weaknefs  and 
corruption  under  an  old  defpot }  or  rather  alre^ 
nately  confident  and  weak  under  the  feveral  mi* 
nifters  who  are  raifed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  ftaces, 
the  people  are  formed  according  to  the  charafier 

of 
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of  the  adminiftrattoo :  but  in  free  ftates  ic  is  juft  b  o  O  ic 
the  revcrfe.  xix. 

WHATfiT£R  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and 
fprings  of  the  different  fyftcms  of  gov<ernment  to 
which  men  are  fubjc6t,  the  art  of  legiflation- being 
-  that  ^hich  ought  to  be  the  moft  pcrfed,  is  alfo 
the  moft  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firft  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
ftradrd  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  fmgle  prin- 
ciple which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  admitiift ration. 

The  ftaic  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which 
cannot  be  wound  up  or  fet  in  motion  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  component  psrts. 
If  any  one  of  the  parts  is  too  much  ftraitened  or 
relaxed,  the  whole  muft  be  in  diforder.  Every 
projedk  that  may  be  beneficial,  to  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  or  in  critical  times,  may  become  fatal  to 
tht  whole  nation,  and  prejudicial  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance. If  we  deftroy  or  change  the  nature  of 
'any  great  body,  thofe  convulfive  motions  which 
are  the  effeft  of  political  intrigues,  will  difturb  the 
whote  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  efFcfts 
of  them  for  ages  to  come.  AH  innovations  ought 
to  be  brought  about  infenfibly,  they  (hould  arife 
'from  necdfity,  be  the  refult  as  it  were  of  the  pub- 
lic-voice, or  at  lead  agree  with  the  general  wiJhes, 
To  abolifh  old  cuftoms,  or  to  introduce  new  ones 
on  a  fudden,  tends  ortly  to  increafc  that  which  is 
bad,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  that  which  i's 
good.     To  a^  withoiK  confulting  the  will  of  the 

generality. 
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B  o  o  Kgcnerality,  without  colliding  as  it   were  the  plu* 
XIX.    rality  of  votes  in  the  public  opinion,  is  to  alienate 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  bring  every 
fhing  into    difcredit^   even    what  is  boneft  and 
good. 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  Europe,  that 
the  fovtrcigns  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  im- 
proving the  fcience  of  government,  (hould  imitate 
a  cqftom  there  is  eftabli(hed  in  China;  In  this 
empire,  the  miniders  are  diftinguiflied  into  two 
claflcs,  the  thinkers^  and  thc^^«^r/.  While  die 
lad  are  employed  in  the  arrangement  and  difpatch 
of  public  affairs,  the  firft  attend  only  to  the  in- 
vention of  projefls,  or  to  the  examination  of  fuch 
as  are  prefcnted  to  them*  This  is  the  fource  of 
all  thofe  admirable  regulations,  which  eftabliib  at 
China  the  mod  enlightened  legiflation,  by  the 
wifefl:  adminiflration.  All  Afia  is  fubjed  to  a  de- 
fpotic  government ;  but  in  Turky  and  Pcrfia,  it 
is  a  defpotifm  that  retrains  opinion  by  means  of 
religion  \  in  China,  it  is  the  detpotifm  of  the  laws 
by  the  influence  of  reafon.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans, they  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
prince ;  among  the  Chinefe,  they  believe  in  na- 
tural authority  founded  upon  the  law  of  reafon. 
But  in  thefe  empires  it  is  conviiTcion  that  influences 
the  will. 

In  the  happy  ft  ate  of  policy  and  knowledge  to 
.which  Europe  has  attained,  it   is  plain  that  this 
c;onvi<ftion   of  the    mind,  which  produces  a  free 
eafy  and  general  obedience,  can  proceed  from  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  a  certain  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  b  D  b  ic 
laws.     If  the  governments  will  not .  pay  tbirtkers^   xix. 
who  may^  perhaps^  become  fufpicious  or  corrupt 
as  ibon  as  they  are  mercenary  )  let  them,  ac  leaft^ 
allow  men  of  fuperior  underftandings  to  watch  in 
Ibme  meafure  over  the  public  good.  Every  writer 
of  genius  is  born  a  magiftrate  of  his  country  %  and  ' 
he  ought  to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his 
power.     His  abilities  gave  him  a  right  to  do.  it^ 
Whether  he  be  an  obfcure  or  a  diftinguilhed  ci- 
tizcn,  whatever  be  his  rank,  or   birth,  his  mind^ 
which  is  always  noble,  derives  its  claims  from  his 
talents.     His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation  \  his 
judge  is  the  public,  not  the  dcfpot  who  does  not 
'  iKAf  him,  nor  the  minifter  who  will  not  attend  to 
hioik 

All  thefe  truths  have^  doubtlefe,  their  boun"" 
diaries  r  but  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
the  freedom  of  thought^  than  to  leave  it  to  its 
hent  or  impetuofuy.  Reafon  and  truth  triumph 
over  thofe  daring  and  violent  minds^  which  are 
iou2ed  only  by  reftraint,  and  irritated  only  by  per* 
iecujcipn.^  Kings  and  minifters^  love  your  peoples 
love  aiaDkiod^  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  will  have 
then  no  reafon  to  fear  men  of  free  fcntiments  or 
unfatisfied  minds,  nOr  the  revolt  of  bad  men.  The 
revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dangerous  %  for 
virtue,  when  Toured  and  rouzed  into  indignation, 
is  guilty  of  the  moft  defperate  ads.  Catoand 
Brutus  were  both  virtuous;  they  were  reduced  to 
Vol.  V.  G  g  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  neceffity  of  chafing,  between  two  ftftions  ci 
XIX.     violence^  fuicide^  or  the  deach  of  Cskfar. 

THfi  inierefts  of  government  and  thoTe  of  the 
nation  are  the  fame.  Whoever  attenr>pts  to  k* 
parate  thttn^  is  unacquainted  with  their  true  na- 
ture,  and  will  only  injure  them. 

There  may  fometimes  be  people  diflkrisfied 
onder  a  good  government ;  but  where  there  are 
many  that  are  unhappy,  without  any  general  prof- 
peri  cy,  it  is  theft  (he  government  is  faulty  in  its 
nature. 

Mankind  are  {ufl:  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be }  it  is  the  mode  of  government  which  ^vea 
them  a  good  or  an  evil  propenfity. 

A  STATE  ought  to  have  one  objeA  only  \n 
view  i  and  that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  ftate 
has  a  particular  manner  of  promoting  this  end  f 
which  may  be  confidered  as  its  fpirtt,  its  principle,' 
to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordiMte^ 

A  SATTOV  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nof 
courage  for  war^  without  a  congdei^ce  ki  and  to 
attachment  to  the  govermnent.  But  wheA  tht 
principle  of  fear  has  con trouled  every  other  fpring 
^  the  fouf,  a  natfon  then  becomes  of  no  tonie* 
quence^  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thoufend  entef* 
prifcs  from  withoutj  and  a  thoufand  dangera  frotst 
wichiA. .  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  abhorttd 
by  his  AabjeAs,  he-  muft  be  in  perpetual  fcer  for 
the  fafety  of  his  kingdom^  a's  well  as  for  that  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  happinefs  for  a  nation,  tbtt 
commerce,,  arcs  and  fcienccs  fhould  flourift  wifhinr 


ft.  It  is  eran  a  happinefs  for  chofe  who  govern^  book 
^Amn  they  are  tuic  inclined  to  ejrert  afts  of  tyran-  Xix, 
siy*  Upright  miads  are  very  eafily  led ;  but  hone 
have  a  gn&icer  iTei^fion  for  violence  ahd  flavery. 
Let  good  nM3tiarchs  be  biefled  with  enlightened 
pcdpk ;  and  ice  tyrants  hare  none  but  brutes  to 
ttiga  iOifef « 

MiilTJJLY  pbwer  is  both  the  caufe  and  the  de^ 
ftnidioB  t)f  defpotifm  i  which  in  its  infant  (late 
inay  be  compared  to  a  lion  that  conceals  his  talons 
ki  order  to  let  them  gtow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it 
may  be  cohfidered  as  a  madman  who  tears  his  bo- 
dy with  his  arms,  tn  its  advanced  ^gtj  it  is  like 
Satttrii^^  who,  after  having  devoured  his  children^ 
i)  fllamcfuUy  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 

GoviRifMEtfT  may  be  divided  into  legiHationPoiibyj 
illKl   policy.     Legiflation  relates  to  the  internal 
JSovernnaetit  tdf  the  ftate5  knd  policy  to  its  exter- 
ntd  one. 

Savags  nation^i  who  are  addided  to  huntings 
iiave  rather  a  policy  than  a  legiflation.  Governed 
Mobg  tfaetnfclveis  by  manntrs  and  example,  thb 
tooly  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  berweeh 
^e  nation  ahd  afaother.  Treaties  of  peace  Or  al- 
liance arc  their  only  codes  of  legiflation. 

SvQH  we^e  nearly  the  focieties  of  ancieht  times/ 
^eparaicd  by  defcrts,  without  any  CommimicatioH 
^f  ttade  of  voyagesi  they  had  only  a  prefetlt  and 
^(Wdiatt  im«Hreft  to  fettle;  All  their  negociatl- 
^  confided  in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  by  fixing 
^  boundaries  of  a  ftate.    As  it  was  neceflary  tb 

G  g  a  ^erfuadif 
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BOOK  pcrfuadc  a  nation,  and  not  bribe  a  court  by  the 
xix.    miftreffcs  or  favourites  of  apiince,  eloquent  men 
were  employed  for  this  purpofe,.and  the  naaiesof 
orator  and  ambaQaidor  were  fynonimous. , 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  ev^^  tbipg,  even 
juftice  itfelf  was  decided  by  force ;  when  the  Go- 
thic government  divided  by  feparate  intcrefts  aU 
jthofc  petty  ftates  which  owed  their  exigence  co  its 
conftitut'^on  s  negociacions  had.  but  little  influence 
over  a  wild  and  reclufe  peopjei  who  knew  no 
right  but  thjit  of  war»  no  treaties  but  for  truces, 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  andbar« 
barifm,  policy  was  entirely  confined  to  cfae  court 
of  Rome.  It  had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which 
had  founded  the  papal  government.  As  the  pen- 
tiifs,  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  fyflem  of  tht 
hierarchy,  infiuenced  a  very  unumerous  clergyi 
which  profclytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriCiian  ftates,  the  correfpondence  kvpt  up  with 
the  bidiopS)  eftablifhed  early  at  Rome  a  center  of 
communication  for  all  the  different  churches,  or 
nations.  All  rights  were  fubordinate  to  a  religion, 
which  exercifed  an  abfolute  authority  over  the 
mind  of  every  individual  *,  it  had  aiharein  almoft 
every  tranfaAion,  either  as  the  motive  or  the 
means ;  and  the  popes  by  the  Italian  agents  they 
had  placed  in  all  prelacies  of  the  duiltian  ftate. 
were  conftantly .  informed  of  every  commotiors 
and  availed  ihcmfclves  of  every  event.  They 
had  the  highell  concern,  ia  this ;  that  of  attaining 

univcrlal 
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onlvcrfal  monarchy^  The'  barbarifm  of  the  times  book 
in  which  this' projcA  was  conceived,  docfs  nor  xix. 
leflen  its  greatnefs  and  fublimity.  *How  darinj 
wsis  the  attempt,  to  fubdue  without  troops  nations 
that  were  always  in  arms  !  Wb'at'art  to  make  even 
theweakneflcs'Qf  the  xlergy  refpefbablc  and  fa* 
credl  Wh^  (kill  to  asttate,'  to  Ihake  thrones  one 
after  tmt  othft,  in  order  to  keep  them  ali  in  fub- 
{c&ion  r  So  deep,  ^fo.extenfive  a  defign  could  on\y 
be  earned  iifta  execution,  by  being  concealed  ; 
and,  th^refore,^  '^as  thconfifteht  with  an  hereditary 
tponarChy  ^ '  ift  .which  thepaflions  of  kings  and  the 
intrigues  of  tninift'ers,  are  the  caufe  of  fo  mucK 
laftabiKlty  in  'affairs.  This  projeft,  and  the  ge* 
MTil  rule  of  conduct  it  requires,  could  not  be 
fiM'nfted  but  iff  ah  elc&ive  government,  in  which 
Che^hief  is  always  chofen  from  a  body  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  guided  by  the  fame 
maxims  %  in  which  an  ariilocratic  court  rather  go* 
Terns  the  princCi  than  fuffers  itielf  to  be  governed 
bj^him. 

'  Whii-e  Italian  policy  was  engaged  in  exarnining 
all  the  Hates  of  Europe,  and  availing  itfclf  cf 
every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  the 
power  of  the  church,  each  fQvereign  faw  with  in-^ 
diJFereiice  the  revolutions  that  were  taking  placQ 
without.  Mod  of  them  were  too  much  engaged 
in  eftablilhihg  their  authority  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, in  difputing  the  branches  of  power  with  the 
ieveral  bodies  that  were/m  poflefllon  of  them,  or 
i^ho  were  driving  againft  the  natural  bent  that  mo- 

G  g  3  narchy 
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BOOK  narchy  has  co  defpotifm :  t^y  wck  wt  (uffic^ently 
xi^*    matters  of  their  own  inheritaoce,  ig  inXivrktn  Hi 
(he  difputes  of  their  neighbours^  . 

Th9  fifteenth  century  cbfin|;cd  the  crd^r  of 
things.  When  tJM;  fFrincc;^'  h^d  coitf^ged  their 
forces,  they  were  inclined  to  Jt>fing.t|)cna  «0  a^i^m 
and  try  their  refpe^ive  ft^ngtti* .  TiU  cbac  tHnc^ 
the  nations  had  only  caric^icid  on  wf^i^.wilb^acli^oiber 
tspon  their  feveral  frontiers*  Th^  .iir^n  ofifM 
campaign  was  loft  in  a0emb|tQg.  ^rpopi^  wfai^h 
every  baron  always  r^kfed  vfry  flow\](».  There  w<w 
then  only  (kirmi(hca  between  fio^  p^rtie^^  n^wf 
Regular  battles  between  diflFerenrarmip^^  When  i 
prince  <ithcr  by  alliances  or  ioljcritaifce  Jkm}  M^ 
quired  pofTciTion^  in  di&rent  jftajtcsi.  the  intfrfS^ 
were  confounded*  and  contentions  ijrofe  amoiig  tb| 
people.  It  was  neceifitry  to  fend  reg^Iv  cro0ps  in 
the  pay  of  the  mdnarcfa,  to  ddimd  at  a  (ifiliticio 
territories  that  did  not  ts^ong  to  the  fismti 
The  crown  of  England  no  loiter  held  provinces 
in  the  midft  of  France ;  hut  that  of  Spain  acqtiked 
fome  rights  in  Germany  ^  and  that  of  franco  kid 
fome  claims  in  Italy.     Froth  that  time  all  Europo 

was  in  a  perpetual  alternative  of  yifx  wd  ne^i«v 
tion. 

.  HE  ambition,  talents,  and  rival(bip  of  Cbadea 
V.  aild  Francis  I,  gave  rife  to  the  preient  fyftetq 
of  fnodern  politics.  Before  thefe  two  kings^  Franc? 
^nd  Spain  had  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
|he  name  of  the  hovifes.  of  Arragon  and  Anjou* 
Their  diflencions  had  excited  a  ferment  throughout 

i\\ 
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9il  Icaly,  and  tjb^e  republic  of  Venice  was  this  chlc^  b  o  o  k 
xwk  Qf  that  intcftixie  (caoiQiption  thac  w«s  excited   xix. 
agaioft  two  foreign  ppwers.   The  Germ^DS  took  a 
part, in  thefe  <itfturhances^  cither  a$  auxili^if 6«  i)r 
a$  being  iatei^fted  io  xhf  m .    Th^  efuperor  aod  the 
fo^   mate  xoqcfrned   in  tb^m   wich  alinoft  all 
Clirifieiu)oii}«    Bat  Francis  L  Md  Charlca  V*  en- 
gaged in  their  fate,  the  viewi,  the  anxiety,  the 
dcftiny  of  all  £uFQp?t     ^U  thf  powers  feenc^d  to 
he  divided  betivee^  two  rival  houfea,  in  order  to 
.  weaken .  zivsrtm^y   the  jiioQ:  pDwerfvil.    Fortune 
favoured  th^  iSikfM^  the  foree  and  the  artiEce  of 
Charles  Y,    More  ambitious  asd  lefs  voluptuous 
than  Francis  h  bis  tA^ara^cr  turned  the  fcale,  and 
Europe  fic»r  aiinf>e  iciclioed  ta  his  fide,  but  did  not 
^ncinue  always  jto  famow  tkt  fame  intereft; 
.    Phiup  II.  wfco  bad* all.  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
Wi  not  the  iniiitary  virtiaes  ef  his  father,  inhorit^ 
bis  proj^s  and  achbitious  views,  and  found  the 
l^n^es  fnvourabie  to  his  aggrandizement.   ,  He  ex- 
haufted  his. kingdom  of  men  and  (hips,  and  even 
^  money,    thi^sigh  he  was  in  poflcffion  of  the 
•A>iQes  of  the  new  world*;  and  left  behind  hitvi  a 
^orp  extpnfiw  monarchy,  but  Spain  himfelf  in  ^ 

^uch  weaker  ftaxe  than  it  had  been  luider  his  fa* 
<ber. 

.  His  (on  iipagincd  he  ihould  again  make  all  Eu- 
^pc  depc9dei^t  by  an  alliance  .^ith  that  branch 
of  his  ho^fe  which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip 
Jl-  liad  through  negligence  relinquiihed  this  poli* 
^calidea^  Philip  UK  rtfomed  ic     But  in  other 

G  g  4  rcfpefts 
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BOOK  rcfpe£U  he  followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuper- 
^xix.  fticious  and  pedantic  principles  of  his  prcdeceflbr. 
Within  the  ftatc,  there  was  much  formality,  boc 
no  order,  and  no  oeconomy.  The  church  was 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  the  ftate*  The  in- 
quiitcion,  that  horrid  monfter,  which  conceals  its 
head  in  the  heavens,  and  its  feet  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, ftruck  at  the  root  of  population,  which  at 
the  fame  time  fuffcred  confiderably  from  war  and 
the  colonies.  Without  theftate,  there  were  ftillthe 
fame  ambitious  views,  and  lefs  fkilfui  meafures. 
Kafh  and  precipitate  in  his  e&terpriles,  flow  and 
obftinate  in  the  execution  of  them,  Philip  III.  had 
all  thofe  dcfcds  which  are  prejudicial  to  each  other, 
dnd  occaHon  every  project  to  mifcarry.  He  de- 
firoyed  the  fmall  degree  of  life  and  vigour  tbe 
monarchy  yet  retained.  Richelieu  availed  himfeif 
t>(  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  and  the  foibles  of  tlie 
king  whom  he  ruled  over,  to  fill  that  period  with 
hb  intrigues,  and  caufe  his  name  to  deicend  to 
pofterity.  Germany  and  Spain  were  in  fome  man- 
ner conne&ed  to  each  other  by  the  houfe  of  Ai^ 
ria:  to  this  league,  he  oppofed  that  of  Frande 
with  Sweden,  to  coumeraA  the  ttttA  of  tht 
former.  1  his  Jfyllem  would  naturally  have  taken 
place  In  his  times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of 
his  genius.  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquefts 
enflaved  all  the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in 
lowering  the  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftriai  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  fcale  againft 
Spain  in  favour  of  France. 

Chaklss 
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Charles  V.  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at  B  o  o  K 
wiiverfa)  mooarchy ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  was  taxed    xix. 
wich  t^(  fame  ambition.    But  neither  of  them  ever 
conceived  fo  high  and  To  rafli  a  project.     They 
were  both  of  them  paffionately  defirous  of  extend- 
ing their  empire,  by  the  aggrandi2ement  of  their 
families.    This    ambition  is    equally   natural  to 
princes  of  comnKm  abilities,  who  are  born  with- 
out any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of  Riperior 
vnderftinding,  who  have  no  virtues  or  moral  qua- 
lifications^   But  neither  Charles  V.    nor  Lewis 
XIV.  had  that  kind  of  fpirit  of  refolution,  that 
impulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing,  which 
conftitutes  heroic  conquerors :  they  bore  no  re- 
femblance  in  any  particular  to  Alexander.     Ne- 
verthelefs   ufeful  alarms  were  'taken   and   fprcad 
abroad.   Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon  concciv. 
cd,  nor  too  foon  diffufed,  when  there  arife  any 
powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neighbours. 
It  is  chiefly   among  nations,  and  with  refj^ft  to 
kings,  that  fear  produces  fafcty. 

When  Lewis  the  XIV.  began  to  refleft  on  his 
own  (ituation,  perhaps,  he 'might  be  furprifed  at 
feeing  himfelf  more  powerful  than  be  thought 
he  was.  His  greatnefs  was  partly  owing  to  the 
little  harmony  ths^t  fubfifted  between  the  forces 
and  the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  in* 
deed*  felt  the  neceflity  of  a  general  union,  but 
had  not  difcovered  the  means  of  forming  it.  In 
treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  fuccefs,  and 
vain  from  the  ^pplaufc  he  had  received,  it  was 

thought 
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jl  OP  K  thought  a  conCderable  advantage  if  evtrry  ditog 
XIX.  was  not  given  up.  In  (hort,  the  iofulqii  of  Ftum 
wh^ch  increafed  with  her  vi^ries }  the  fittml 
turn  of  her  intrigues  Co  fpread  diflibnCi^  cvoy 
where,  in  order  to  reigo  l^lonei  hfr  cofiMniftlir 
the  fai;h  of  treaties )  the  haughty  aod  wiboritt* 
,  tive  tone  ihe  ufurped,  turned  the  genpral.cnry  ihe 
had  evciied  into  d^teftajtion^  und  r^d  uaivccftl 
.alarms.  Even  thoie  princfSt  who  had  feen  with- 
out umbrage,  or  favoured  the  i|>cfeafe  of  her 
power,  f((Uthe  fieceflScy  of  repairing  this.erforia 
policies,  and  of  combining  and  raafing  afpOjig 
thenifclves  a  body  of  foinres  fuperiar  to  tfai^  of 
France,  in  order  to  prevent  her  tyranmTJpg  0W 
the  nations. 

LiAGU£S  were,  therefore,  formed*  which  ww 
for  a  long  time  ineffeAual.  One  aaaa  al^one  vais 
found  capable  to  animate  and  oondudl  thcin« 
Wanned  with  th^t  public  fpirit,  which  onlygi^ 
and  vKtuous  fouls  can  poiSbfs,  k  was  a  priooCi 
though  born  in  a  republic,  who  £or  <he  gcaenl 
caufe  of  Europe  was  infiamed  with  that  lore  of 
Jiberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  mindS).  Heturaed 
his  ambition  towards  the  greateft  obje£^  and  mot 
worthy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived*  Hi&  W* 
intereil  nevro*  warped  him  from  that  of  the  pwb^ 
Jic.  With  a  courage  peculiar  to  himfelf  be  ki«« 
how  to  defy  t|K>fe  very  misfortunes  which  he  fol^ 
ikv9 ;  depending  lefs  for  fuccefs  upcm  his  miWtvj 
pbilicies  than  waiting   for  a  favourable  fum  of 

«(^irs^  fr^m  his  patience  and  political  a&iWty 

Such 
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(oi^'lirat  t^  fieutdoQ.  b£  aSkira   wben  the  fuc-  b  o  &  K 
ceOion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  fct.  all  Earopc  in    Xix* 

$m«B  ti>e  ttnpm  ;of  the  Pe]*(iaQ$,  and  that  of 
the  ^(iOiQiafiift  aoibiiion  had  nev<:r  been  tempted  bj 
(b  ricb  ft  }fpoiI»  The  prince,  who  might  hare 
vntrcd  t^s  icrown  to  his  pi^n,  would  iiMurtilly  bav^ 
rifen^itq  ;hv  uniyerfal  fiionaf(chy«  the  icka  of  which 
failed  a  gep^r^l  alarm.  It  was,  therefore,  neceA 
fary  tq  prevent  this  empire  from  becoming  ihs 
poficijioi.of  ^  power  already  fbrmidabl<^  atid  to 
keep  the.  balance  equal  between  the  houfes  of 
Auftna  and  Bourbon,  which  bad  the  only  heredt^ 
pxy  right  to  the  throne^ 

Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  man-^ 
ners  and  affairs  of  Spain*  have  aflerted,  if  we  may 
believe  Bolingbroke,  th^t  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
hoftilicies,  which  were  then  excited  by  England 
and  Holland,  we  (hould  have  feen  Philip  the  V^' 
as  good  z  Spaniard  as  his  predecefibrs^  and  that 
the  Wench  miniftry  would  then  have  bad  no  in«t 
^uence  upon  the  SpanUb  adniinidration  ;  but  that 
the  war  raifed  againft  the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of 
giving  them  a  ruler^  obliged  them  to  have  re-* 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  ftate  that  waa 
alone  capable  of  aflifting  them  in  fixing  upon  fucb 
^  king  as  they  wanted.  This  jud  idea  the  reful^ 
of  deep  fefledion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century.  The  turn  of  the  Spt^ 
piards  has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  tho 
t^ftc  of  the  French.    Sp^ip,  frpm  the  qhafaftercf 

her 
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XIX. 


than  to  Europe.  •  u:  :     . 

*  The  train  of  events,  however,  anfwerfdt^  the 
general  wifhes.  The  armies  and  the  coUndls  of 
the  quadmple  alliance,  gained  an  eqoal  fupetibricy 
over  the  contnfion  enemy.  Inftead  *  of  thd^  lan- 
guid and  unfortunate  campaigns  which  had  tried 
the  patience  ^f  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  hot  diP 
<;ouraged '  him,  all  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derates were  fuccefsfuL  France,  in  hct'tiirn, 
humbled  and  defeated  on  every  lide^  was  vpoa 
the  brink  df  ruin,  when  (he  was  reftored  'by  the 

•    •  • 

death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke 
Charles,  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
fucceeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  fliould  ]oin  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  to 
this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would  be  in  pofledion  of 
that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war.  But, 
the  enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  in  their  defign 
of  dethroning  Philip  the  V.  without  thinking  of 
the  per Ibn  that  was  to  fucceed  him -,  while  true 
politicians,  notwithftanding  their  triumphs,  grc«^ 
tired  of  a  >*ar,  the  very  fuccefs  of  which  always 
became  an  evil,  when  it  could  no  longer  da  dny 
good.  ' 

This  ^ifff^rence  of  opinions  raifed  diflentions 
among  the  allies,  which  prevented  ihem  from 
reaping  all  thofe  advantages  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,    they  might  reafonably  have   expeded 

frocn 
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from  their  fuccefs.     The  beft  means  that  could  be  b  o  O  & 
deviicd  to  protect  the  provinces  of  the  allies,  was    XlX. 
ito  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France.     Lewis  the 
XI V,  had  employed  forty  ytars  in  fortifying  thcm» 
.and  his  neighbours  had   fuffered   him  jquiedy  to 
raiie  thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual 
awe*-     Ic  was  necefiary    to  demoHfh   them :  for 
every  ftrong  power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of, 
defence^  intends  .to  form   an  attack.     Philip  re*^ 
mained  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  the  fores 
ficatipDs  w^re  left  ftandifig  in  Flanders,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  j)o  opportunity  hath  oflTcredt 
.to  reflify  the  miftake  committed  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.     France.hai;h  always,  maintained   its  fu* 
periority  on  the  continent :  but  chapce  haih  often 
diminiflied  ips  influence.     The  fcales  of  the  poli* 
tical  balance  will  never  be  perfedly  even^  nor  ac» 
curate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees  of  power 
urith  cxzSt  precifion.     Perhaps,  even  this  balance 
of  power  may  be  nothing  tnore  than  a  chimarra. 
It  can  be  only   fixed*  by  treaties,  and  thefe  have 
no  validity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folute  rponapchs,  and  not  between  nations.    Thefe 
u&%  ought  to  be  made  by  the  people  themfelvest 
becaule  the  objeA  of  them   is   their  peace  and 
lafcty,  which  are  their  greateft  advantages :  but  a 
defpot  always  facrtfices  his  fubjcAs  to  his  anxiety, 
aod  his  engagements  to  his  ambition. 
.    But  it  is  not  war  alotne  that  determines  the  fu- 
periority  of  nations,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  ima- 
gined 5 
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^  o  O  K  gined ;  fince  during  the  laft  half  century  cocDdiercft 
XIX.  hath  had  a  much  greater  influence  in  it.  White 
the  poweis  of  the  continent  divided  Europe  intd 
unequal  portions,  which  policy  by  meana  of  lea- 
gues, treaties,  and  alliances  always  preferred  in  H 
ceruin  equilibrium,^  a  maritime  people  fortned  as 
it  were  a  new  fyftem^  and  by  its  induftry  vtadt 
the  land  fubjedl  to  the  fea }  as  nature  herfelf  faa^ 
done  by  her  laws.  It  formed»  or  brought  to  pet^ 
fedbn  tbit  extenfive  commerce,  which  is  founded 
on  an  excellent  fyftem  of  agriculture^  flooriihiog 
manufa£tures»  and  the  richeft  pofleffions  of  tbl^ 
foi»r  quarters  of  the  worlds  This  is  the  kind  of 
univerfat  monarchy  that  Europe  ought  to  wreft 
from  England^  iii  leftoring  to  each  maritime  ftait 
that  freedorti,  and  that  power  it  hath  a  right  to  havii 
upon  the  element  that  furrounds  itt  This  is  i 
fyftemof  public  good  founded  upon  natural 
equity^  ackl  in  this  cafe  juftice  is  (he  Voke  of  ge- 
neral intcreft.  The  people  cannot  be  too  mucfl 
warned  to  refume  all  theit*  po^ef s,  and  to  employ 
the  refources  offered  them  fay  the  climate  and  thi 
the  foil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national  an4 
4}iftin£t  Independence  in  \iHiich  they  were  bom. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiettdy  enlightened,  and 
each  nation  were  acquainted  with  its  rights  and 
its  real  advantages,  neither  the  continent,  nor  tht: 
ocean  wocAd  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other  i 
but  a  reciprocal  influence  would  be  eftabKfhed  be- 
tween the  continental  and  maficime  people;  a  ba^ 
lanfse  of  kiUullry  and  power^  wiiich  wSuld  inducfc 

a  mu-" 
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a    mutual    intercourfe    for  the    general   benefit,  bo  O  iC 
Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap  upon  its  proper    3f  nt. 
eienoem.     The  fevcral  ftates  would  enjoy  the  f^tne       ^  '^ 
liberty  of  exportation  and  importation  thrat  (hould 
fttbfift  between  the  provinces  of  the  fame  empire. 

Th£K,x  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern 
politics,  which  is  that  every  ftate  fbould  endea-^ 
vour  to  weaken  enemies  as  much  as  polllble^ 
But*  no  nation  can  ieek  the  ruin  of  another  ftate,' 
without  paving  the  way  for  and  haftening  its  own 
flavery.  There  arc  certainly  moments  In  which 
fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  people  a* 
great  increafe  of  power  \  but  fuch  fudden  eleva« 
tions  are  not  lafting.  It  is  oftentimes  better  ^ 
fopport  rivals,  than  to  opprefs  them.  Sparta  re* 
fuied  to  enflave  Athens,  and  Rome  repented  oi 
having  deftroyed  Carthage.  ' 

These  noble  and  generous  (entiments  which 
flsouM  infptre  nations  ftill  more  than  kings,  would 
prevent  politicians  from  the  neceffity  of  commit- 
ting many  crimes  and  afierting  many  falfefaoods  ^ 
and  would  remove  many  impediments  and  diifi- 
culties  out  of  the  way  of  nogociators.     At  prefentf 
the  complication  of  affairs  -  hath   rendered  nego^^ 
ciations  very  intricate.     Policy^  like  that  infidioM 
infeft  that   weaves    its    web   in  darknefs,    hattt 
ftretcbed  forth  iu  net  in  the  midft  of  £urope,  and 
fattened  it,  as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  ftngle 
thread  cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  the. 
reft.     The  moft  petty  fovereign  hath  fome&crrt. 
imtreft  in  the  treaties  between  the  greater  powers^. 
'  Two 
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BOOK  T^^o  petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot  exchange  a 
XIX.  fief,  of  a  domain,  without  being  thwarted  or  ie- 
conded  by  the  couru  of  Vienna,  Verfailles,  or 
London*  Negociations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all 
the  cabinets  for  years  together  for  every  the  mod 
trifling  change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The 
blood  of  the  people  is  the  oniy  thing  that  is  noC 
.bargained  for.  War  is  determined  upon  in  a  dajT 
or  two  I  the  fettling  of  peace  is  protrafted  during 
feveral  years.  This  flownefs  in  negociations^ 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  affairs^  is  alio 
ipcreafed  by  the  character  of  the  negociators« 
.  These  are  generally  ignorant  peribns  engaged 
with  men  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  There  are^ 
perhaps,  two.  or  ^hree  wife  and  judicious  councils 
in  Europe.  The  reft  are  in  the  poflfeffion  of  irnri^ 
guingmen,  raifed  to  the  management  of  affairs  by 
the  paflions  and  fhamcful  pleafures  of  a  prince  and 
his  miftreiTes.  A  man  is  advanced  (o  a  fliare  if! 
the  adminiftration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fiibjedl ;  he  adopts  the  iirft  lyftem  that  is  offered 
to  his  caprice  ;  purfues  it  without  underftanding 
iu  and  with  a  degree  of  obftinacy  proportionate 
to  bis  ignorance  *,  he  changes  the  whole  plan  of 
his  predeceffors,  in  order  to  introduce  his  own 
fyftem  .of  adminiftration,  which  he  will  never  be 
able  to  fupport.  Richelieu's  firll  declaration^ 
when  he  became  minifter,  wa$ :  ibi  cmncil  bath 
aliered  its  plan.  This  faying,  which  was  ones 
found  to  be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one 

fingie    man,    bas^   perhaps,    been    repeated,  or 

lbougb( 
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tiioughc  of>  by  every  one  of  Richelieu's  fuccefTors.  Book 
All  men  engaged  in  public  afifairs  have  the  vanity,  ^ix. 
not  only  to  proportion  the  parade  of  their  ex- 
pence,  of  their  manner,  and  of  their  air,  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  s  but  even  to  raife  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  underftanding,  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  of  their  authority* 

When  a  naiion  is  great  and  powerful^  what 
fhould  its  governors  be  ?  The  court  and  the  peo- 
ple will  anfwcr  this  queftion,  but  in  a  very  dif-- 
ferent  oianner.  The  minifters  fee  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  enlargement  of  their  rights  \  the 
peopk  the  enlargement  only  of  their  duties.  The 
ideas  of  the  latter  are  jqft  \  for  the  duties  and 
rights  ariflng  from  each  mode  of  government 
ought  ^to  be  regulated  by  the  wants  and  defires  of 
each  nation.  But  this  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture is  not  applicable,  to  the  focial  date.  As  fo- 
cieties,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almoft  all  of 
them  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle  man» 
political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  charafter 
of  the  prince. 

If  the  king  is  a  weak  and  irrefolute  man,  hb 
government  will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his 
politics  will  vary  with  his  government.  He  will 
akernately  have  minifters,  that  are  ignorant  or  en- 
lightened, fteady  or  fickle,  deceitful  or  fincerc, 
hatfh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or  peace  •,  fuch^ 
in  a  word,  as  the  variety  of  intrigues  will  produce 
ihem.  iuch  a  ftate  will  have  no  regular  fyftenn 
of  politics ;  and  all  other  governments  will  not  be 

Vol.  V.  H  h  able 
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BOOK  able  to  maintain  an/  permanent  defigns  and  mea- 
XIX-    fures  with  it.     The  fyftcm  of  politics  muft  then 
vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment ;  tiiat  b,  wii& 
the  humour  ef  the  prince. 

But  the  fate  of  nacions  and  political  mterefts 
Hre  very  different  in  republican  governments.  As 
the  authority  there  refides  in  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  there  are  certain  principles  and  fome 
public  interefts  attended  to  in  every  negociation. 
In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of  a  fyftem  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  mintftry,  or  to 
the  life  of  one  fingte  man.  The  general  jptrit  thst 
exifts  and  perpetuates  itfclf  in  the  nation,  is  the 
only  ruk  of  every  negociatton.  Not  but  that  a 
powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent  demagogue,  may 
ibmetimes  lead  a  popular  govemmeBC  into  poli- 
tical miftake;  but  this  is.  eafily  recovered. 
Faults,  in  thefe  inftances^  may  be  confidered 
equally  with  fucccfles  as  lefibns  of  inftrudion. 
Great  events,  and  not  men,  prodncc  nmarkabie 
periods  in  the  hiftory  rf  republics.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  furprife  a  free  people  by  aniBce,  or 
intrigues  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  alliance.  Their 
maxims  will  always  make  them  return  to  their  laft- 
iog  interefts,  and  aH  engagements  will  give  way 
to  the  fuprcmc  law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is 
the  fafety  of  the  people  that  does  every  thing, 
while  in  others  it  is  the  will  of  the  ruler. 

This  contraft  of  political  principles  has  ren- 
dered every  popular  government  fufpicious  or 
ediotts  to  all    abfolutc   monarchs.     They    have 

dreaded 
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^Beaded  the  inflgcBCC  of  a  republican  fpirit  up09  f  o  o  K 
th(Bif  own  fubje&s,  the  weight  of  whofe  chaios  xix. 
they  4re  every  day  increafing.  A  kiqd  of  fecret 
cojafpiracy  may  cbereforc  be  perceived  between  aU 
monarchies,  to  deftroy,  or  infenGbly  to  Tap  the 
foundations  of  ^11  free  dates.  But  liberty  will 
arife  from  the,  n[iidft  of  oppreffion.  It  already 
exifts  in  every  breall ;  public  writings  will  contri- 
bute to  inftil  it  into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men  i  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people* 
All  men  will,  at  length,  be  fenfible,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  np  great  diftance,  that  liberty  is  the  firft 
gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  firft  fource  of  virtue. 
The  inftruments  of  defpotifni  will  become  its  de- 
ftroyers)  and  the  enemies  of  humanity,  tboic; 
who.  feem  armed  at  prcfent  merely  to  oppofe,  it, 
will  exert  themfclves  in  its  defence. 

,  ^A%^  n  well  as  focicty,  has  exifted  at  all  War. 
^imes  and  in  all  countries  ^  but  the  art  of  war  i^ 
Qoly  t;o  be  found  in  certain  ages  of  the  worlH,  and, 
^Qn^  certain  people-  The  Greeks  eftablilhed  it, 
and  conquered  all  the  powers  of  Afia.  The  Ro- 
ipanf  inrtproyed  it  and  fubducd  the  world.  Thefe 
two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others,  as 
their  genigs  and  virtue  were  the  caufes  of  their 
grofperity,  owed  this  fgperiority  to  their  infantry, 
in  which  every  (ingle  man  exerts*  his  whole 
firength.  The  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Iloman 
legions  were  every  where  victorious. 

When  a  fuperior  nuipl^er  of  cavalry  had  beertv 
introduced,  rather  from  a  principle  of  indolence. 

H  h  2  than 
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BOO  Kthan  ina£tivity,  into  the  armies  of  the  ancient)) 
XIX.  Rome  loft  fome  of  its  glory  and  fuccefs.  Not- 
wichftanding  the  exaft  dtfcipline  of  its  troops,  it 
coold  no  longer  refift  thofe  barbarous  nations,  ih^t 
fbughc  on  foot. 

These  tnen,  however,  little  better  than  fa- 
vages,  who,  with  arms  only,  and  thofe  powers 
haiture  had  taught  them  the  ufe  of,  had  fubducd 
the  moft  extenfive  and  the  moft  civilized  empire  of 
the  univerfe,  foon  changed  their  infantry  into  ca** 
vaky.  This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, or  the  army.  All  the  nobility  who  were  the 
fole  poflcfTors  of  lands  and  of  privileges,  tbofe 
iifual  attendants  of  vidory,  chofe  to  ride* on  horfc- 
bacTc  V  while  the  enflaved  multitude  were  left  on 
foot,  almoft  without  arms  and  held  in  no  eftima* 
tion. 

Iv  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diftinguiflicd 
by  his  horfe ;  when  the  man  himfelf  was  of  little 
confcquencc,  and  every  idea  of  inriportance  was 
attached  to  the  knight ;  when  wars  Confided  in 
i^ail  incurfions,  and  campaigns  lafted  but  a  day  ( 
when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quicknefs  of 
marches  :  then  the  fate  of  armies  wis  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
ct^nturies,  there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in 
Europe.  The  dexterity  and  ftrength  of  men  was 
lYo  longer  fhcwn  in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftus,  in  the 
cxercife  of  the  arms,  and  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  •,  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a  horle, 

and  in  throwing  ihclance  at  fuUfpced.  *  Thisfpe- 
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cies  of  war,  better  calculated  for  wandering  Tar-  b  o  o  k 
tars,  than  for  fixed  and  fcdentary  focieties,  wa$  one  xix. 
of  the  defefts  of  the  feudal  government.  ,A 
race  of  conquerors,  whofe  rights  were  [o  be  de« 
termined  by  their  fwords ;  whofe  merit  a^nd  glory 
was  in  their  arms  v  whofe  (ble  occupation  was 
hunting,  could  hardly  avoid  riding  on  horfeback, 
with  all  that  parade  and  fpirit  of  authority  which 
niuft  neceflarily  arife  from  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
underftanding.  But  what  could  troops  of  heavy^ 
armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
caftles  and  towns>  fortified  by  walls  or  by  furround* 
ing  waters  ? 

To  this  imperfeftion  of  military  knowledge, 
muft  be  afcribed  the  duration  of  war  for  feveral 
ages  without  Jntermiffion,  between  France  and 
England.  War  continued  inceffandy  for  want  of 
a  fufficient  npmber  of  men.  Whole  months  were 
required  to  collect,  to  arm,  to  bring  into  the  field 
troops  that  were  only  to  continue  there  a  few 
weeks.  Kings  could  not  afifemble  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  vaiTals,  and  thofe  at  dated 
times.  The  lords  had  only  a  riglit  to  call  under 
their  banners  Tome  of  their  tenants,  upon  ftipu- 
lated  terms.  The  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  on  war,  was  loft  in  forms 
?nd  regulations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  courts  of 
juftice  confume  thofe  eftates  they  are  to  deter- 
mine. At  length  the  French  tired  v;ith  being 
conftaritly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifh,  like  the 
horfe  that  implored  the  afTiftance  of  man  againft 
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B  o  o  K  the  ftag,  foflfcred  the  ytHnt  fend  bttrthcn  to  bfe  im- 
XIX,  pofcd  upon  then),  which  thfcy  bear  to  this  day. 
Kings  raifed  and  nTaintaihed  at  their  6wrt  cstpence 
a  conftant  body  of  troops*  Charles  Vll.  aftcf 
having  cxpdled  thti  ErjgiRh  by  the  affilhrtrcc  X}( 
mercenary  troops,  t^hen  he  dtftyanded  his  arrtiy, 
kept  nine  thoufand  horft,  tend  fitteen  tfaodfund 
infantry. 

This  was  the  vnffti  of  the  abafemtnt  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the.  devatmn  of  Ynortirchy;  t>Fthep<>- 
fitical  liberty  of  the  nadoti  without,  knd  its  ttv3 
flavery  within.  Ttie  people  Wert  ddivtrbd  Ittm 
feudal  tyranny,  only  to  fall  fome  time  tit  other 
tmder  the  defpotiftti  of  kings.  So  much  does 
hojmafi  nature  fdtxn  born  for  flaVeryl  tt  became 
necelTary  to  raifc  a  fund  f6r  the  payment  of  an 
army  ;  and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unlimit- 
ed as  the  number  of  foldiers,  that  were  diftri* 
buted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdoih,  under 
a  pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy  ;  but  in  reality  to  reftrain  and  opprefs  the 
fubjcft.  The  officers^  commanders  and  gover* 
nors  were  tools  of  government  always  armed 
againft  the  nation  itfelf.  They  as  well  as  their 
foldiers  no  longer  conddered  themfelves,  a$  ci- 
tizens of  the  ftate,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  property  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, except  the  king,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
ready  to  malTacre  their  fathers  and  brothers.    In 
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Qu>it»  the  body  of  tro9|>s  r9\(p4  ^  thft  nation  was  book 
nothing  more  than  a  xoyal  army.  xix. 

TfiE  difcovery  of  gunpowdjcr  which  required       ^    ' 
confiderabic  expcnce  and  great  preparation,  forges* 
magazines,  and  arfenals^  made  arms  more   than 
ever  dependent  on  kings,  a^  dexermined  the  ad« 
▼aotage  that  infantry   hath  over   cavalry.     The 
latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and  horfe  to 
the  former.     A  horfcman  difmownted  wa3  cither 
loft  or  good  for  nothing  ;  and   a  horfe  without  a 
leader  occafioned  confufion  and   diforder  among 
the  ranka.     The  havock  which  the  anillery  and 
£re>trms  made  in  iquadrons,  was  more  difficult  to 
repair  than  it  was  in  battalions.    In  a  word,  n)ea 
could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a  kfs  expencp 
than  horfes :  aad  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
procure  foldiers* 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  VII.  fatal  to 
his.fubjefts,  at  leaft  in  futurity,  became  from  his 
example  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people 
of  JEurope.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  it- 
lelf  upon  the  defence  againft  a  nation  always  in 
arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  politics,  if  ther-e  were 
any  politics  at  a  time  when  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a  communication 
among  people,  Ihould  have  been,  for  the  princes 
to  have  jointly  attacked  that  particular  power  that 
had  put  itielf  into  a  ftate  of  continual  war.  But 
inftead  of  compelling  it  to  fubmit  to  peace,  they 
took  up  arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread 
ttlclf  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared  the  fole  remedy 

H  h  4  againlt 
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BOOK  againft  the  danger  of  an  ihvafion,  the  only  gua< 

XIX.    rantce  of  the  fecurity  of  the  nations. 
*^     ^  There  was   however  a  general  want  of  the 

knowledge  neceflary  to  difcipline  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  pcr- 
•    ccived.     The  manner  of  fighting  which  the  Swit- 
zcrs  had  employed  againft  the  Burgundians,  had 
rendered   them  as  famous  as  formidable.  •  With 
heavy  fwords  and  long  halberds^  they  had  always 
overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the  feodal  army- 
As   their  ranks  were  impenetrable,  and  as  they 
marched  in  clofe  columns,  they  overthrew  aU  that 
attacked,  and    all    that    oppofed   them.    Every 
power  was  then  defirous  of  procuring  fome  Swift 
foldiers.     But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the  need 
there  was  of  their  afiiftance^  and  fetting  the  par- 
chafe  of  it  at  too  a  high  a  rate ;  it  became  necefTaiy 
to  refolve  not  to  employ  them,  and  to  form  in  a)l 
parts  a  national  infantry,  in  prd^r  not  to  depend 
upon  thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Germans  firft  adopted  a  difciptine  that  r^ 
quired  only  (Irength  of  body,  and  fubordination. 
As  their  country  abounded  in  men  and  horfes, 
they  almoft  rivalled  the  repuution  of  the  Swifs  in- 
fantry, without  lofing  the  advantage  of  their  own 
cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  flowly,  a  kind  of  military  fy- 
(lem  that  laid  a  reflraint  upon  all  their  motions, 
and  feemcd  rather  to  require  perfeverancc  than 
impetuofity.  But  the  tafle  for  imitation  and  no- 
velty 
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Telty  prevailed  among  this  light  people,  over  that  book 
vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own  cuftoms.  Xix. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  pride  they 
have  been  reproached  with,  improved  the  military 
art  of  the  Switzers,  by  bringing  to  greater  perfec* 
tiori  the  diicipline  of  that  warlike  people.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  tbt 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

Ijd  proportion  as  the  infantry  increaied,    the 
cuftom  and  fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  iii 
alt  parts,    and    the  war  became  more  general. 
The  conftitution  of  each  nation  had  for  ages  pad 
fcarce  allowed   the  different  people  to  wage  war 
and  maflacre  one  another  beyond  the  barriers  of 
dicir  Own  ftates.     War  was  carried  on  upon  the 
fnmuers  only  between  the  neighbouring  powers 
When  France  and  Spain  had  carried  their  arms  to 
the  moft  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no 
^gcr  poffibte  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arrierc 
ban  of  the  nations  \  becaufe  it  was  not  in  fa£t  the 
people  who  made  war  againft  each  other,  but  the 
kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  them- 
fclves  or  their  families,  without  any  regard  to  the 
good  of  their  fubje^ls.     Not  that  the  princes  did 
pot  endeavour  to  intercft  the  national  pride,  of  the 
people  in  their  quarrels  ;  but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  was  dill  ftruggling  among  fome 
feu  of  men,  againd  that  abfolute  authority  which 
the  princes  bad  gradually  anfumed. 

All 
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BOOK  All  Europe  was  in  commorion.  The  Gernmi 
^IX,  inarched  into  Italy;  the  lulians  into  GermtBy; 
the  French  into  both  thtfe  couhtnes.  The  Turks 
fcefirged  Naples  aod  Nice;  and  the  Spadtaidl 
were  at  the  fatne  time  ^i^rfed  m  Aftit4»  ia 
Hungary^  in  Italf,  in  Germaiiy^  m  France,  and 
in  the  low  counines.  All  chefc  people  inurod* 
and  praSifed  in  arais^  acquired  great  ikiU  ia  die 
afc  of  fighting  and  deftroyihg  each  other  with  in- 
faliibie  regularity  «iid  prei^tfion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Gefmans  «o  con» 
tend  with  lihe  GerAians;  the  French  wid)  the 
French;  but  which  oiore  particularly  escited 
FlandeH  ogatnft  Spain.  ^  It  wiu  on  the  litni  of 
KoUaod  that  all  the  rage  of  a  bigotted  and  dfr- 
%>otk  ^ing  itll ;  of  «  fuperftitioos  and  iaog^mary 
^  prince^  of  the  two  Philips,  and  of  the  duke  ef 
Alba.  It  was  in  the  low  countries  ahat  a  republic 
sn^fc  from  the  pcFfecmiofts  of  tyranny,  and  (be 
iiamea  cf  the  inqmfttiom  When  freedom  bad 
brokefi  <her  chains,  and  found  im  ifyhim  in  the 
oceati,  Ihe  raifcd  her  bulwarks  upon  the  eontioent. 
Yiie  Dutch  firft  inventedc  the  art  x^  fertifyiog 
places:  lb  mucrh  doth  genius  and  invention  be- 
teng  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was  generaily 
followed.  Exttnfive  ftates  had  only  oocafion  to 
fortify  their  frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  di- 
vided uttiong  a  number  of  princes,  were  cro«Nd«d 
mth  ftrong  cicadels  fi*om  one,  end  to  the  other. 
'When  ySQ  travel  through  tbefe  countries,  wc  meet 

every 
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Vftry  ty^hxtfg  %iUi  pttt^  (hut  a»td  dran^-bridges  at  b  0  c  fc 

Wh*ii  tl*  Dinth  tvefc  improving  the  art  of 
fittificwibn,  of  At  atdicK  and  defenrcc  of  rown^ 
IheSiiredes  ^rert  employed  m  formifrg,  mfi  it^wtre. 
Bit  mflkary  fckftct  tX  the  ficM.  Guftavus  Adol- 
phtft  i^^ks  ttrrfntntfy  fkillcd  tn  the  art  of  war, 
^ich  other  natioM  have  ticqtiiitd  at  time$,  but 
irtiSch  the  ^Germans  have  alirays  prcfetttd,  as  pe- 
wliariy  attached  t6  their  climate.  Thtre  are  Ifol- 
diM  in  other  putts,  but  it  is  Germany  alone  that 
roitriftics  getietals. 

Tft¥s  fitt  T>ad  beeft  tA  conftant  ufe  for  a  centuiy 
paft,  when  it  was  remarkably  improvtd  by  Ltwit 
XIV.  He  fitft  ifitt-oductd  the  ctiftom  tjf  wearihg 
a  Piriform';  «fcaitying  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of 
the  firdock  ;  of  n[>ukfng  ufe  of  th'e  artifiery  to  ad- 
^ttfoige^  it)  a  votti,  <dt  mcrrafing  to  the  mmoft 
the^fthjaivfe  p6^»trs  of  fire  anrd  fword. 

TiTE  king  <tf  Ptuffia  hath  invented  a  new  mc» 
Aod  of  difciplmifeg  armies,  of  leading  on  troops 
»  bkiiky  «md  of  gaining  vidories.  *  This  prince, 
^ko  wouM  have  been  better  ferved  by  anorhcfr 
^tJOR,  and  cercainly  better  commended  than 
fce  onrid  pofiibly  »be  by  hrs  own  ;  who  harh  not 
^l«^,  Race  Aievdnder,  his  equal  in  hiftory  for  de- 
cent and  variety  of  talents  i  this  princ-e,  who  with- 
*W  having  bern  himfclf  formed  by  Greeks,  hath 
hecnablc  to  form  Lacedemonians  5  he,  in  a  word, 
**o  hath  deferved,  beyond .  all  others,  that  his 
^^*Q^  &o\^  be  recorded  in  his  age,  -and  rendered 
•       :  equally 
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BOOK  equally  great  ^and  diCHnguifhed  as  choif  of  tb^ 
XIX.  moil  remarkable  and  brilliant  ages  of  the  world': 
the  kin^  of  PruIEa,  in  fliort,  hath  totally  changed 
the  principles  of  war,  by  giving  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  legs  an  advantage  over  the  arms ;  that  is 
to  fay,  that  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions  and 
the.  celerity  of  his  marches,  he  hath  always  excel* 
cd  hi$  enemies,  even  when  he  hath  not  conquered 
them.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  ob- 
liged to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory^ 
fince  it  is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  i^ar  to 
a  degree  of  perfe&ion,  from  which  fortunately  it 
cannot  but  degenerate.     >  '  ^  - 

It  u  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  XIV.  that  we 
muft  afcribe  chat  prodigious  number  of  troops 
which  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  war  even  in  the 
midft  of  peace,  In  imitation  of  that  monarchy 
yfho  had  always  a  numerous  army  on  foot,  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  whether  ruling  over  large  or 
fmall  dates,  have  maintained  bodies  of  troopa^ 
frequently  more  burthenfomc  to  the  fubjefi:  from 
the  expences  that  attended  them,  than  ufeful  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  moft 
politic  among  them  have  engaged  thefe  troops  ii 
the  pay  of  greater  powers ;  and  thus  by  a  double 
advantage,  they  have  contrived  to  raifc  large  fums 
of  money  for  men  whofc  lives  were  always  foW 
but  never  loft. 

What  reafon  then  have-  wc  to  exclaim  againft 
the  barbarous  manners   that  prevailed  under  the 

feudal 
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feudal  government  ?  War  was  then  to  be  confi-  b  o  o  IC 
dered  as  a  time  of  violence  and  confufion  ;  but  ^t    Xix. 
prefent  it  is  almoft  a  natural  ftate,     Moft  govern- '      * 
mcnts  arc  now  military,    or  become  fo.     Even 
the  improvement    in  our    difcipline  is  a    proof  , 
of  it.    The  fccurity  we  enjoy   in  our  fields,  the 
tranquillity  that  prevails  in  our  cities,    whether 
troops  are  pafling  through  or  are  quartered  in 
them ;  the  police   which  reigns  in  camps   and  in 
,    garrifon  towns,  proclaim,  indeed,  that  arms   are 
under  fome   kind  of  controul,  but  at   the  fame 
time  indicate  that  every  thing  is  fubjecl  to  their 
power. 

Though  the  licentioufncfs  and  plunder  of  the 
fcldier  arc  reftrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  this  fccurity  at  a  dear  rate,  by  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  and  raifing  of  troops.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of  men 
killed  or  loft,  are  a  very  inconfidcrablc  number 
out  of  a  hundred  million  which  Europe  may,  per- 
haps, contain.  But  this  million  comprehends  the 
Choiceft  fubjedls,  the  principal  part  of  the  youtb^ 
the  fource  of  population,  the  life  of  induftry  and 
labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  recruit  this 
niillion  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fociety 
muft  be  burthcned  ;  which  encroaching  one  upon 
the  other,  muft  neceffarily  opprefs  the  loweft  and 
the  moft  ufeful,  that  of  the  huft>andman.  The  in- 
crcafe  of  taxes  and  the  difficulty  of  colleAing 
Aem,  dcftroy  through  want  or  diftrels  thofc  very 

fa. 
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BOOK  ftwxiilie.?,  which  ace  thr  pvcnta  and  n«fcr|cjs  qC 
XIX.    the  ovanufadturcs  and  the  ^qws. 

Another   incooveniaiicc  mGjag  from  cbc  ia^ 
cr^afe  of  foldier^i^  is.a,deci;e9rQof  natural  coyr^gc^ 
few  men  s^re  bom  fit  far  ws^r.     If  w^  except  L»» 
cedemon  and  Rome^^  where  women  that  were  frc9 
brought  forth  foldkrs  i  where;  children  were  hUkd 
to  deep    by,  and   awakeaed  with  the   found  of 
trumpets  and  fongs  of  war  i  where  education  ren-r 
dered  men  unnatural,  and  c^a.de'tKenxbriftgsQfl 
different  fpecie$  :  all  other  nations  have,  onljf  1^4 
a  few  brave  men  aippng  th«n-    And>  indeed,  th? 
leis  is  the  number  of  troops,  the  better  will  dic| 
be.    In   the  earliear  ^g^esi  of  o;gr  ^uic^ftorsi  who 
were  le£s  civilized  but  ftropgct  than  we  9re,  ^tmic;| 
were  much  lefs  numerous  than  purs;,  but  engage- 
ments were   more    dccifivc;*    It    was    nece0iM7. 
to  be  a  noble  or  a  rich  man  tq  ferve  in  the  ar« 
my,  which  wa$  jpol^cd  upon  bgtb  «^  aa  hoQQUf 
and  a^  privilege.     Npoe  bpt  voluRtcers  wcpred  'uh 
to  the  fcrvice.    All  their  engagctpicnK  ^odcd  witli 
the  campaign  j  aad  any  H)ai\  who  diftijied  ihc  ^ 
of  war  was  at  liberty  to  witWraw  hifnfclf.    Vfit^ 

fidesj  there  wa?  then  mojre  of  that  fpirit,  of  tb;m 

greatncfs  of  fentimeut  w^iich  coaftixut^s  ttMC  W*» 
rage.  At  prcfcnt,  wbat  glory  ia  vhecjq  w  feryipg 
vnder  abfolui;e  commanders,  who  j^dge  qf  ipm 
by  their  fize,  eft i mate  them  by  their  pay,  wlift 
them  by  force  or  by  ftratageiv,  and  keep  or  dil^ 
charge  them  at  'plealure  without  their  confent,  u, 
ithey  have  taken  them  ?  What  honour  is  there  ia 

afpiring 
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ifpiring  to  the  command  of  armies  under  the  banc*  b  O  o  tt 
ful  influence  of  courts,  where  every  thing  is  given  xiX. 
or  tai^en  away  without  rcafon  ;  where  nacn  without 
nerit  are  raifed,  and  others  though  innocent  arc 
degraded  by  mere  caprice  ?  Therefore,  except  ia 
lifing  empires,  or  in  critical  times,  the  greater 
number  there,  are  of  foldiers  in  the  ftate,  the  morft 
is  the  nation  weakened  \  and  in  proportion  as  a 
ftate  is  enfieebkdy  the  number  of  its  feidiers  is  in- 
creafed. 

A  third  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of 
ibUifra  tends  to  defpociim.  A  number  of  troops^ 
towns  well  fortiBed,  magazines  and  arfenah  niay 
prevent  inva&oos ;  and  though  they  preierve  a 
people  froo)  the  excurfions  of  a  conqyeror,  they 
do  ooc  fecure  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  defpo^- 
tic  prince.  Such  a  number  of  foldiers  ferve  only 
to  keep  thofe  that  are  already  flaves  in  chains. 
The  tyrant  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing 
conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  fubfervienc 
to  his  power.  By  the  force  of  arms  aIoQe>  he  fets 
the  opinions  of  men  at  defiance,  and  controula 
their  will.  £y  the  afllftance  of  foldiers  he  leviea 
tuces  \  and  by  thefe  he  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima^ 
gines  that  his  authority  is  fliewn'  and  exercifed,  by 
deftroying  what  be  hath  formed ;  bu£  his  exeitiona 
*f^  vain  and  fruitlefs.  He  is  perpetually  renewing 
™ forces,  without  being  ever  able  to  recover  the 
*^ional  ftrength.  In  vain  do  his  foldiers  keep  his 
P^ple  in  continual  war ;  if  his  fubjefts  tremble 
^  liis  troops  I  .his  troops  in  return  will  .6y  from  the 

enemy. 
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^  o  o  K  enemy.    But  in  thefe  circumftances  the  lofi  of  1 
XIX.    battle  is  attended  with  the  lof$  of  a  kingdom.  The 

-  '  ^  hearts  of  all  being  alienated*  are  impatient  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a  foreign  yoke  i  becaufe  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  conqueror^  there  is  ftill  hope  left» ' 
voder  that  of  a  dtt'pot,  nothing  remains  but  fear. 
When  the  progrefs  of  the  military  government 
hath  introduced  defpotifm,  then  the  nation  is  loft. 
The  foldiery  Toon  •  becomes  infolent  and  detefted» 
Barrennefs  occafioned  by  wretchednefs  and  de<* 
bauchery,  is  the  c^ufe  of  the  extinAion  of  fa- 
milies. A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  hatred  prevaill 
among  all  orders  of  men,  that  are  either  corrupted 
or  difgraced.  Societies  betray,  fell,  and  plunder 
each  other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one  after  ano« 
ther  to  the  fcourges  of  the  tyrant,  who  plunders, 
opprefles,  deftroys  and  annihilates  them  all.  Such 
is  the  end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  paves  the 
way  for  a  military  government.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  what  influence  the  navy  has. 

Navy.  The  ancients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  almoftall 

thofe-  arts,  that  have  been  revived  with  the  re* 
iloratic^n  of  letters  ;  but  we  have  furpaifed  them 
in  the  military  management  of  the  navy.  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Carthage  and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any 
fea  but  the  Mediterranean  \  to  fail  through  which 
it  was  only  necefTary  to  have  rafts,  gallies,  and 
men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might  then 
be  bloody ;  but  it  required  no  great  (kill  to  coo* 
ftruft  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe 
into  Africa,  ic  was  only  neccfiary  to  be  fuppiied 

with 
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« 

with  boats,  which  may  be  called  flat  bottom  ones,  B  o  o  it 
which  tranfmitted  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  the    xix. 
only  people  almoft  who  were  engaged  in  fea-fighcs. ' 
Commerce  was  fortunately  a  greater  objeft  of  at-      , 
tention  to  the  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Alia 
than  vidories  at  fea* 

Aft£r  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned 
both  the  land  end  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pi* 
rates,  the  navy  remained  during  twelve  centuries 
equally  neglefted  with  all  the  other  arts.  Thofe 
fwarms  of  barbarians,  who  over*ran  and  totally 
deftroyed  Rome  in  its  declining  (late,  came  from 
the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to  ravage  and 
plunder  our  fea*coafts,  without  going  far  from  the 
continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but  dcfcenta 
upon  the  coafts  that  were  continually  renewed* 
The  Danes  and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a 
cruize,  and  fcarce  knew  how  to  fight  but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chincfe  fupplied  the 
Europeans  with  the  compafs,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  of  the  difcovery  of  America.  The  needle^ 
which  taught  failors  to  know  how  far  they  were 
dtftant  from  the  north,  or  how  near  ihcy  ap* 
ptoached  to  it,  emboldened  them  to  attempt 
longer  voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for 
whole  months  together.  Geometry  and  aftrono- 
n^y  taught  them  how  to  compute  the  progrefs  of 
the  conftellarions,  to  determine  the  longitude  by 
Aem,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how  far  they  • 
were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Even  at 
that  time,  the  hdght  and  the  diftancc  ofveflcly 
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BOOK^rom  the  coaft  migbc  always  have  been  knowm 
XIX,  Though  the  knowledge  of  che  loogicude  be  much 
more  inaccurate  than  that  of  che  lacicude,  yec  cbey 
both  fpon  occafioned  fuch  improvement  to  be 
made  in  navigation,  ^s  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of 
carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  firft  eflajr,  howeverj 
o£  this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in 
po0efllon  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  moS^  cele- 
brated engagement  of  tik^  modern  navy  w^  that 
of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought  two  centuries  ago» 
between  two  hundred  and  five  chriftian,  and  two 
hundred  and  fixty  Turki(h  gallies.  This  pradi- 
gious  armament  was  entirely  conftruAed  in  Italy ; 
a  country  from  which  almoft  every  invention  of 
art  has  been  derived,  though  not  preferved  in  it* 
But  at  (hat  time,  its  trade,  its  population  were 
double  what  they  are  a^t  prefent.  Befides,  thofe 
gallics  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  from  fomc  of  the 
old  carcafes  chat  are  ftill  preferved  in  th6  arfenal 
of  Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourfcore  in  one  galley.  At  this  day  Venice 
has  more  beautiful  gallies  and  lefs  influence  upon 
that  fea  which  the  doge^marries,  and  which  other 
powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  proper  for  criminals  5  but 
ftronger  vcflcls  were  required  for  foldiers.  The  art  of 
conftrufting  fliips  improved  with  that  of  navigation* 
Philip  II.  king  of  all  Spain  and  of  the  Eaftacd 
Wcft-Indics,  employed  all  the  docks  of  ipain  and 
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Portugal,  of  Naptfcs  and  Sicily,  which  he  then  pof"-  book 
fcfled,  in  conftru^ing  fhips  of  an  extraordinary  xix, 
fize  and  ftrength  ^  and  his  fleet  affumed  the  tide  of 
the  Invincible  Arnfiada.  It  eonfilled  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fhips,  near  one  hundred  of  which 
^ere  the  largeft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the 
ocean.  Twenty  fchaH  (hips  followed  this  fleet, 
and  failed  dr  fought  under  its  protedion.  The 
pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century^ 
hath  dwelt  Very  much  upon  and  exaggerated  the 
pompous  defcription  of  this  formidable  armament. 
But  ^hat  fpread  terror  and  admiration  two  centu- 
ries ago,  would  now  ferve  only  to  excite  ]aughter4 
The  largeft  of  thofe  (hips  would  be  no  more  thaii 
frdnrd^ratc  vefTei  in  our  fquadrons.  They  were  fo 
heavily .  arnned,  and  fo  ill-managed,  that  they 
tould  fcarcc  mov'e,  or  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board 
another  veflel,  nor  could  the  (hip  be  properly 
worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  failors  were 
as  awkward  as  the  (hips  were  heavy,  and  the  pi* 
lots  almoil  as  ignorant  as  the  failors. 

The  Engli(h)  who  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  weaknefs  and  little  (kill  of  their  enemies  at  fea, 
Concluded  that  inexperience  would  occafion  their 
defeat  They  carefully  avoided  boarding  thefe 
Unwieldy  machines,  and  burned  a  part  of  them. 
Some  of  thefe  enormous  galleons  were  taken» 
others  difablcd.  A  ftorm  arofe,  in  which  moft  of 
the  (hips  loft  their  anchors^  and  were  abandoned 
hy  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  ca(t 
^dy>  fome  upon  the  weflern  coads  of  Scotland^ 
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BOOK  others^upon  thofe  of  Ireland.  Scarce  one  half  oC 
XIX.  this  invincible  fleet  was  able  to  return  to  Spain, 
where  the  damages  it  had  fufiered,  joined  to  the 
terror  of  the  failors,  fpread  a  general  confterna- 
tion,  from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  The 
Spaniards  were  for  ever  depreffcd  by  the  lofs  of 
an  armament  that  had  coft  three  years  preparations 
and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were  almoft  exhaufted. 

The  deftrudlion  of  the  Spani(h  navy  occafioned 
the  dominion  of  the  fca  to  pais  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  pride  of  their  former  tyranti 
could  not  be  more  Hgnally  punifhed  than  by  the 
l^rofpericy  of  a  people,  forced  by  oppreflion  to 
break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  re^ 
jpublic  began  to  emerge  from  its  fens,  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land froni  all  other  Rates.  The  inquifition  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  wiflied  to  extend  over  all 
parts  of  its  dominions;  the  perfecution  which 
Henry  II.  raifcd  in  France ;  the  emiflaries  of  Rome, 
who  were  fupported  in  England  by  Mary  5  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  concurred  to  people  Holland 
with  an  immenfe  number  of  refugees.  This  coun- 
try had  neither  lands,  nor  harved  for  their  Tub* 
fiftcnce.  They  were  obliged  to  feck  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the 
commerce  6f  Europe  was  engroflcd  by  Liftwn, 
Cadiz  and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovereign,  whofe 
power  and  ambition  rendered  him  a  general  objeft 
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of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new  republicans  havings  o  o  K 
cfcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  excited  by  refent-  xix. 
snenc  and  necelTity,  became  pirates,  and  formed  a 
navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu*^ 
guefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  averflon.  France 
and  England,  who  in  the  progrefs  of  this  rifing 
republic,  only  perceived  the  humiliation  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  aflifted  Holland  in  prcferving 
the  conqueft  and  fpoils  Ihe  had  made,  the  value 
of  which  file  was  yet  unacquainted  with.  Thus 
the  Dutch  fecured  to  themfelves  edablilhments 
wherever  they  chofe  to  dired  their  forces ;  fixed 
themfelves  in  thefe  ^cquifuions  before  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations  could  be  e^ccited,  an.d  impercep* 
tibly  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  commerce  by 
their  induftry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  fquadrona^ 

Thb  domeftic  contentioas  In  England  were  for 
a  while  favourable  to  this  profperity,  which  had 
been  fo  filently  acquired  in  remote  countries.  But 
at  length  Cromwell  excited  in  his  country  an  emu<> 
lation  for  commerce,  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants. 
of  an  ifland.  To  (hare  the  empire  of  the  feas  with 
the  Dutch  was,  in  fa£k,  to  give  up  to  them ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  it.  Inftead  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  England,  they  courage* 
oofly  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a 
long  time  with  unequal  force ;  and  thi&perfeverance 
againft  misfortune  preferved  to  them,  at  Icaft,  an 
honourable  rivalfhip.  Superiority  in  the  co^iftruc- 
tion  and  form  of  the  Ihips  often  gave  the  viAory 
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B  o  o  K  to  their  enemies  ;  but  the  vanquiflied  never  pet 
XIX.    with  any  decifive  lofles* 

These  long  and  dreadful  combats,  however, 
had  exhaufled,  or,  at  lead,  diminilhed  the  ftrength 
of  the  two  nations,  when  Lewis  XIV.  willing  to 
avail  himfelf  of  their  mutual  weaknefs,  afpiredto 
the  empire  of  the  fea.  When  this  prince  firft  aP 
fumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  found  only 
eight  or  nine  veflels  in  his  harbours,  and  thofe 
very  much  decayed  ;  neither  were  they  fliips  of 
the  firft  or  fecond  rate.  Richelieu  bad  perceived 
the  ncceflity  of  railing  a  pier  before  Rocheile,  but 
not  of  forming  a  navy^  the  idea  of  which  muft, 
however,  have  been  conceived  by  Henry  lY.  and 
his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  rcfcrved  to  the  mof^ 
brilliant  age  of  the  Frencph  nation  to  give  birth  to 
every  improvement  at  once,  l-ewis,  who  pcr^ 
ceived,  at  lead,  all  the  ideas  of  gnandcur»  he  did 
not  himfelf  difcovcr,  eftabli(hed  s^  council  for  the 
conftrudtion  of  friips  in  each  of  the  five  ports  which 
he  opened  to  the  royal  or  military  navy,  He 
formed  docks  and  arfenals ;  and  in  lefs  than  twen- 
ty years,  the  Fr«^och  had  one  hundred  (hips  qf  thf. 
line. 

The  French  navy  firft  exerted  its  power  agaioft 
the  people  of  Barbary,  who  were  b^ateq.  It  af: 
terwards  obtained  fomc  advantages  over  the  Sp4* 
niards.  It  then  engaged  the  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  fofnetimes  fepar^tely^  and  fometin^es 
combined,  and  generally  obtained  the  honour  an4 
advantage  of  the  viftory.    Xhe  firft  mcnjorablc 
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defeat  the  French  navy  experienced,  was  in  1692,  book 
when  vnith  forty  fhips»  they  attacked  90  Englifh  xix. 
and  Dutch  ihips  oppofite  La  Hogue  in  order  to 
give  the  Englifh  a  king  they  rejeAed,  and  who 
was  not  himfelf  very  defirous  of  the  title.  The 
moft  numerous  fleet  obtained  the  victory.  James 
-the  fecond.  felt  an  involuntary  pleafure  at  the  tri- 
umph of  the  people  who  Expelled  him  ;  as  if  at 
this  inftant  the  blind  love  of  his  country  had  pre* 
vailed  within  him,  over  his  ambition'  for  the 
throne.  Since  that  day  the  naval  powers  of  France 
have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have  never  been 
rc.eftabli(hed. 

From  that  period  England  acquired  a  fupe- 
riority,  which  hath  raifed  her  to  the  greateft  prof- 
pcrity.  A  people,  who  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
confiderable  power  at  fea,  eafily  perfuadc  them- 
fclves  that  they  have  always  held  that  empire. 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the 
ara  of  Julius  C^far,  fometimes  they  afiert  that 
they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  leaft,  fince  the 
ninth  century.  Perhaps,  fomc  day  or  other,  the 
Corficans  who  are  at  prefent  a  narion  of  little  con- 
fcquence,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime  peo- 
pl^j  will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  al- 
ways  ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  they  muft  endeavour  to  ag^ 
grandize  themfelves  in  paft  as  well  as  future  ages, 
Truth  alone,  that  exifts  before  all  nations  and  jur- 
^ives  them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath  beef\ 
no  navy  in  Europe  from  the  chriftian  sera  till  the 
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B  o  o  K 1 6th  century.     The  Englilh  chemfelves  had  no 
XIX*    need  of  it,  while  they  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
Normandy  and  of  the  cx)afts  of  France. 

"When  Henry  VIII,  was  delirous  of  equipping 
a  fleet  he  was  obliged  to  hire  veflels  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  and  Dantzic ;  but  Specially  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  who  alone  knew  how  to  con- 
ilruft  and  guide  a  fleet  i  who  fupplied  all  the 
failors  ^nd  admirals  ;  who  gave  to  Europe  a  Co- 
lumbus, an  Americus,  a  Cabot,  a  Verezani, 
thofc  wonderful  men  who  by  their  difcoveries  have 
added  fp  much  to  the  extent  of  the  globe.  Eli- 
zabeth wanted  a  naval  force  againfl.  Spain,  aod 
permitted  her  fubjefts  to  arm  Qiips  to  a6^  againft 
the  enemie^  of  the  (^ate.  This  permiffion  formed 
failors  for  the  fervicc.  The  qufcen  hcrfclf  went  tp 
fee  a  (hip  that  had  been  round  the  world;  oq 
board  of  which  (he  embraced  Drake,  at  the  (im^ 
ihe  Hnighted  him,  She  left  forty-two  men  of  war 
to  her  fgcceflibrs.  James  the  firft  and  Charles  th^ 
firfl:,  added  fome  (hip$  to  the  pay^l  forces  they 
had  received  from  the  throne  \  but  the  com- 
manders  of  this  navy  were  chofeo  from  the  noi 
bility,  who  fatisBed  with  this  mark  of  di&io&ion, 
left  the  labours  to  the  pilots ;  fo  tha^  the  ^rt  of 
navigation  received  no  improvement?. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  tha( 
dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  a( 
that  time  given  to  captains  of  inferior  birth,  but 
of  uncommon  Ikill  in  navigation.  They  improve 
cd,  and  rendered  the  Britifli  navy  illuftrious. 


In  the  east  and  west  indies.  4»» 

Whbn  Charles  IL  rcafccndcd  the  throne,  thcBOOK 
kingdom'was  poflefied  of  (ix  and  fifty  {hips.    The    xix. 
navy  increafcd  under  his  reign,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which   were  (hips  of 
the  line.     Towards  the  latter  days  of  this  prince, 
it  began   to  decline  again.     But,    his    brother, 
James  II.   reftored  it  to  its  former  luftre,  and 
raifed   it  even  to  a  greater  degree  of  fplendour. 
Being  himfelf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  bad  invented  the  art  of  regulating  the 
maufBuvres  pf  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag. 
Happy,  if  he  had  better  underftood  the  art  of 
governing  a  free  people !  When  the  prince  of 
Orange,  his   fon-in-law,  became  poflefled  of  his 
crown,  the  Englifli  navy  cohfifted  of  one  hundred 
and  fixy-three  veflcls  of  all  fixes,   armed  with 
feven  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  equipped 
?iih  forty- two  thoufand  men.     This  force  was 
doubled  during  the   war  that  was  carried  on  for 
the  Spanifh  fucceffion.     It  hath  fince  fo  confider* 
ably  incrc2|fcd,    that  the  Englifti  think  they  are 
?ble  alone  to  balance  by  their  maritime  forces  the 
pavy  of  the  whole  univerfe.     England  is   now  at 
fea,  what  Rome  formerly  was  upon  land,  when 
flie  began  ^o  decline. 

Th^  Englifb  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the 
bulwark  of  its  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  its  riches. 
P^this  they  found  all  their  hopes  in  titncs  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  They  therefore  raife  a 
(Icct  more  willingly,  and  with  greater  expedition 

than 
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yooK^han  a  baccalljon.     They  fpare  no  expence  and 
XIX.    exert  ev,ery  policical  arc  to  acquire  feamen. 

Rewards  are  firfl:  propofed  to  engage  men  to 
enter  into  the  fervice.  The  parliament  in  i744f 
decreed,  that  all  prizes  taken  by  a  man  of  war, 
fliould  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  con- 
quering Oiip*  They  likewife  granted  an  addino* 
nal  gratification  of  five  pounds  fterling  to  every 
Engliihman,  who  in  an  engagement,  ibould 
board,  take,  or  fink  an  enemy's  flitp.  To  lucra- 
tive motives,  the  government  adds  conipulfive 
meafures,  if  they  are  found  ncceflary.  In  times 
of  war,  they  feize  upon  failors  of  the  mercantile 
navy„ 

.Nothing  is  apparently  fb  contradiAory  to  na- 
tional   freedom,  as  thcfc   exertions  of   authorify 
which  afFcft  men  and  commerce  at  the  fame  time. 
When  compulfive  meafures  are  only  employed  on 
account  of  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate ;  they  canoot 
be  confidered  as  encroachments  upon  liberty;  be- 
caofc   their  objeft   is  the   public  I'afety,  and  the 
particular  inrcreft  even  of  thofe  who  appear  to 
liifFcr  by  them  \  and    becaufe  the  ftate  of  focicty 
requires,  that  the  will  of  each  individual  (houldbe 
fubfervient  tb  the  will  of  the  whole  community* 
Befides,  the  failors  receive  the  fame  pay  from  the 
government,  they  would  have  from  the  merchant, 
which  entirely  juftifies  this  compulfive  mcafurc; 
a  meafure  which  is  always  moft  advantageous  to 
rtie  flat?.     1  he  tailor  is  no  longer  at  the  charge 
of  the  public,  but  while  he  continues  in  its  fcrvice. 

The 
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The  expeditions  are  by  th^fe  means  carried  on  b  o  o  ic 
with  greater  fecrecy  ^nd  difpatch  •,  and  the  crews    xix* 
are  never  idle.     In  a  word,  if  it  were  an  evil,  it 
i$  certainly  not  a  greater  one  than  that  perpetual 
flavery,  in  which  all  other  European  failors  arc 
held. 

The  navy  is  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  muft 
change  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  fubverted 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  balance  of  power.  Ger* 
many,  which  held  this  balance  between  the  houie$ 
of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded  it  to  Eng« 
land;  which  iQand  difpofes  at  prefentof  the  con- 
tinent. As  by  means  of  its  (hips  it  is  in  the  vi« 
cinity  of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  af- 
fiiling  or  doing  hurt  is  extended  over  a  greater 
Dumber  of  dates.  If;  has,  therefore,  acquired  4 
greater  number  of  allies,  more  importance  and 
influence.  It  is  this  ifland  whofe  empire  is  efta* 
bliflied  over  America-,  becaule  it  pofTefies  men 
and  encourages  arts  in  that  country  inftead  ot  be- 
ing fupplicd  with  gold  and  the  materials  of  luxury. 
England  is  of  herfrlf,  as  it  were,  the  lever  of  the 
UDiverfe.  She  paves  the  way  for  the  greatelt  revo- 
lutions ;  and  carries  the  deftiny  of  nations  upon 
her  fleets.  She  is  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  fole 
niiilrefs  of  navigation  and  trade.  This  empire 
vhich  (he  might,  perhaps,  obtain  for  a  {horttime, 
would  gccafion  her  ruin.  Univerfal  empire  of  the 
fcas  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  are  projedls  equal- 
ly aWwr4. 

FIIANC9 
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BOOK     France  is  continually  urging  the  ncccffiry  of 
XIX.    eftabltlhing  an  equilibrium  of  power  at  Tea  :  but 

^"    V    "'  flic  is  fufpcfted  of  being  dcfirous  not  to  have  any 
mafters  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  no  longer  any 
rivals  on  the  continent.     Spain,  however,  is  the 
only  power  that  has  been  hitherto  perfuaded  to 
join  her.     It  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  Europe 
that  the  maritime  forces  fhould  caufe   a  diverfioa 
to  thofe  of  the  land.     Any   power  that  has  its 
own  coafts  to  defend,  cannbteafily  overcome  the 
barriers  of  its  neighbours.     For  this  purpofe  idi- 
menlc    preparations    are    required  j    numbcrlds 
troops ;  arfenals  of  all  kinds ;  and  various  means 
and  refources  are  ncceflary,  to  carry   into  ex^u« 
cution    projefts  of   conqueft.     Since  navigation 
hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  enjoys  greater  fecu*^ 
rity  at  home,  and  has  obtained  a  more  confider-e 
able  influence  abroad.     Its  wars  are,  perhaps,  nei- 
ther lefs  frequent,  nor  lefs  fanguinary  5  but  itfuffcrs 
Icfs  ravage,  and  is  lefs  weakened  by  them.    The 
operations  are  carried  on  with  greater  harmony^ 
and   with  better  connefted  plans,  and  there  are 
fewer  of  thofe  great  effefts  that  throw  all  fyftcms 
into  confufion.     There  are  greater  efforts  and  Icfs 
evils  arifing  from  them.     All  the  various  paffions 
of  men  feemcd  directed  towards  one  general  good, 
one  grand   political   view,  one  happy  exertion  of 
ail  natural  and  moral  faculties|^  which   is  com^ 
merce. 

Commerce.     1f  the  art  of  navigation  arofe  frt)m  fiihing»  as 
that  of  war  did  from  the  chace  ^  the  navy  then 
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OiRes  its  exiftence  to  commerce..  The  defire  of  b  o  o  k 
gain  firft  induced  us  to  make  voyages ;  and  one  xix* 
world  bath  been  conquered  to  enrich  another. 
This  objeft  of  conqueft  has  been  the  foundation 
of  commerce ;  in  order  to  fupport  commerce^ 
oaval  forces  have  become  necefiary,  which  are 
themfelves  produced  by  the  trading  .navigation. 
The  Phenicians,  fituatcd  on  the  borders  of  the 
ieaat  the  confines  of  Afia  and  Africa,  to  receive 
and  difpenfe  all  the  riches  of  the  ancient  world, 
founded  their  colonies  and  buiic  their  cities,  with 
no  other  view  but  that  of  commercexr  At  Tyre^ 
they  were  the  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic 
that  traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  richeft  of  the 
European  coafts^ 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  tlie  Phcnicians ;  as  the 
Romans  did  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  ^ 
they  held  the  dominion  of  the  Tea  as  well  as  of 
the  land  ;  but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of 
commerce,  except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy, 
for.  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  Afia^ 
^  the  conquered  world.  When  Kome  had  in* 
'  vaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  lofl:  all  her  ac« 
quifitions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  its 
original  fource  towards  the  eaft.  There  it  was 
eftabliflxed,  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe. 
The  empire  was  divided ;  the  din  of  arms,  and 
thciirt  of  war  remained  in  the  weft  ;  Italy  however 
ptefcrvtd  its  communication  with  the  Levant^ 
^hcre  all  the  trcafures  of  India  were  circulated, 

Ths 
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BOOK  The  Crufades  txhrnft^d  itk  Afia  aA  the  fage  6f 
XIX.  seal  and  ambition,  of  war  ai^d  fanatkifm,  witk 
which  the  Europeans  were  poflefied:  but  they 
were  the  caufe  of  mcroducing  mto  Europe  a  tafle 
^r  Afiatic  luxury ;  and  redeeined  6y  giving  rile 
u^  fomc  degree  of  traffic  aixi  indtfftry,  the  Mood 
^nd  the  Uves  they  had  eoft.  Three  centuries 
taken  up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft^  gave  to 
the  reftkfs  fpirie  of  Europe  a  recrak  it  ftood  in 
need  of }  that  it  might  not  penih  by  a  kind  of  io^ 
ternal  confumption :  they  prepared  the  way  fof 
(hat  exertion  of  genius  and  aftivicy,  which  fince 
arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and 
trade  of  the  Weft-Pndies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  dou^ 
the  African  coaft.  They  fucceffively  feized  upeo 
all  the  points,  and  ail  the  ports  that  muft  necef« 
iiirily  lead  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  were  engaged,  for  the  fpace  of  feorfcote 
}r6arS9  in  making:  themfelves  riiafters  of  all  that 
wcftern  coaft,  where  this  great  cape  terminated 
In  1497,  Valcodc  Ga«la  fiirmounted  this  barrier} 
and  returning  by  the  caftern  coaft  of  Africa-,  ar* 
riving  by  a  patTage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  ac 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  all  the  tVeafUfes  of 
the  richeft  countries  of  Afia  were  to  be  circulated. 
This  was  the  fcene  on  which  the  Portuguefe  dif- 
played all  their  conquefis. 

While  this  nation  made  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
SiTticles  of  trade,  the  Spaniards  feized  upon  that 
which  purchafes  them,   the   mines   of  gold  and 
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£l?tr.  Thefe  mculs  became  not  only  a  ftandard  b  ao  K 
9  rcgokte  the  value^  bot  alfo  the  objed  of  com*  xix. 
Qtfrce.  la  this  double  ufe  they  fooiv  engrofied  all 
the  reft.  All  nations  were  in  wane  of  them  to  fa- 
ciliuce  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
obtam  the  conveniencies  they  ftood  in  need  of. 
The  luxury  and  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
ibuth  of  Europe,  changed  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  extended  its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  the  Eaft 
MdWeft  Indies,  negleded  arts  and  agriculture. 
'Fbey  imagined  every  thing  was  to  be  obtained  by 
gold,,  without  confidering  that  it  is  labour  aloQc 
that  procures  it:  they  were  convinced,  though 
late,  and  at  their  own  expence,  that  the  induftr/ 
which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  the  riches 
they  acquired ;  and  the  Dutch  taught  them  this 
fevere  inftruAion. 

Th£  Spaniards  though  poficlTed  of  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  remained  or  became  poor;  the  Dutch 
prefendy  acquired  riches,  without  either  lands  or 
nines.  Holland  is  a  nation  at  the  fervice  ot  all 
the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fervices  at  a  high  price. 
As  foon  as  (he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  midft  of 
the  fea,  with  induftry  and  freedom,  which  are  her 
tutelary  gods,  fhe  perceived  that  ihe  had  not  a 
Aifficient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  (ixth  part 
of  her  inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole 
vorld  for  her  domain,  and  refolvcd  to  enjoy  it  by 
hct  navigation  and  commerce.      She   made  all 

lands 
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BOOK  lands  contribute  to  her  fub&ftence}  and  all  na' 
XIX.    tions  fupply  her  with  the  conveniencies  of  life* 
Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Oie 
becanie  what  Flanders  had   been   before^   from 
which  (he  bad  divided,  in  order  to  form  an  iode^ 
peitdent  ftate  entirely  unconnefted  with  it.    Bruges 
and  Antwerp  had  attraded  luly  and  Germany 
into  their  ports^  Holland  in  her  turn  became  the 
ftaple  of  all  commercial  powers,  rich  or  poor. 
Not  fatisfied   with  inviting  all  other  nations,  fhe 
vilited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  procure  from  one 
what  was  wanted  by  another ;    to  convey  to  the 
north,  the  merchandife  of  the  fouth;  tofeUtothd 
Spaniard  (hips  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange  upon 
the  Baltic  wine  for  wood.    She  imitated  the  (lew- 
ards  and  farmers  of  large  edates,  who  by  the  im- 
menfe  proBts  they   make  in  ^hem,  are  enabled 
fooner  or  later  to  buy  them  up.    Spain  and  Por- 
tugal have  as  it  were  been  the  caufe  that  Holland 
has  fucceeded  in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conqgefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colooieSi 
She  availed  herfelf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe  proud 
conquerors  ;   and  by  her  ^divity  and  vigilance^ 
obtained  the  key  of  Cheir  treafures,  leaving  them 
nothing  but  the  cheft,  which   (he  took  care  to 
empty  as  faft  as  they  replenifhed  it.     It  is  thus 
that  a  people  of  little  refinement  ruined  two  na- 
tions of  polite  and  noble  manners;    but  at  the 
mod  honed  and  the  mod  lawful  game  that  can  be 
met  with  in  the  fevcral  combinations  of  chance. 
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EvBRT  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  rife  book 
Und  progreis  of  the  commerce  of  this  republic^  xix. 
Its  polition  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the 
mouths  of  >  feveral  great  rivers  ;  its  proximity  to 
the  mo(l  fertile  or  beft  cultivated  lands  of  £u« 
rope:  its  natural  connexions  with  England  and 
Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  France  ;  the 
licde  extent  and  fertility  of  its  own  territory  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants*  to  become  fifhermen, 
iailors,  brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and  commif- 
faries;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour  to  live  by  in- 
duftry  for  want  of  territory.  Moral  caufes  coo^ 
tributed  with  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  to 
cftabliih  and  advance. its  profperity.  The  liberty 
of  its  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to  all 
ftrangers  diflfatisfied  with  their  own  }  the  freedom 
of  its  religion,  which  permitted  a  public  and  quiet 
profei&on  of  all  other  modes  of  worfhip  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  voice  of  nature  with, 
that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with  duty  i  in  a 
word,  that  toleration,  that  univerfal  religion  of  all 
equitable  and  enlightened  minds,  friends  to  hea* 
ven  and  earth  ;  to  God,  as  to  their  father ;  to 
men,  as  to  their  brethren.  In  (hort,  this  com- 
mercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  of  availing 
itfclf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even  the  ca- 
lamities and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  ad- 
vancing its  felicity.  It  turned  to  its  own  advan- 
tage the  civil  wars  which  fanaticifm  raifed  among 
people  of  a  rcftlefs  fpirit,  or  which  patriotlfm  ex- 
cited among  a  free  people  j  it  profited  by  the  in- 
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BOdKdolence  and   ignorance  which  bigotry  fupported 
XIX,    among  two  nations  who  were  tinder  the  influence 
o(  the  in^a'girtatiori. 

This  fpirii  of  indnftry  in  HdUand,  with  which 
Was  intermixed  a  tonfiderable  (hare  of  that  politi- 
cal art  which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealo^fy  and  dis- 
cord among  the  nations^  at  length  excited  the  at- 
tention of  other  powers.  The  Englifli  were  the 
iirft  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be  carried  od 
without  the  interpofitiOn  of  the  Dutch.  Englandj 
where  the  attempts  of  defpotifm  had  given  binb 
to  liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to  cor- 
ruption and  effeminacy,  was  defirous  of  obtain- 
ing riches  by  labour  which  alleviate  the  burden  of  it* 
'tht  Engli(h  firft  confidered  commerce  as  tbepnv 
^  p^r  fcience  and  fupport  of  an  enlightened,  power* 
ful  and  even  a  virtuous  people.  They  confidered  if 
rather  as  an  improvement  of  induftry  than  an  ac« 
(luVfltion  of  enjoyments  -,  rather  as  an  encourage* 
ment  and  a  fource  of  aftivity  among  the  people, 
than  a  promoter  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  In- 
vited to  trade  by  their  fuuation,  this  became  the 
fpirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their 
ambition.  AH  their  fchemes  tended  to  this  great 
ebjedt.  In  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  oi> 
by  the  common  people ;  in  this  happy  conflitution 
by  the  (late  or  the  whole  nation :  (he  carries  it  onr 
indeed  with  a  conftant  defire  of  dominion,  which 
implies  that  of  enflaving  other  people,  but  by 
means,  at  leaft,^  that  conftitute  the  happinefs  of 
tlie  world  before  it  is  fubdued.     By  war,  the  con- 
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queror  is  little  happier  than  the  conquered  \  be-  B  o  o  K 
caufe  injuries  and  maflacres  are  their  mutual  ob-  xix. 
jcft:  but  by  commerce^  the  conquering  people 
neceflarily  introduce  induftry  into  the  country^ 
vhich  they  would  not  have  fubdued  if  it  had  been 
already  induftrious^  or  which  they  would  not  main- 
tain, if  they  had  not  brought  induftry  in  along  with 
Chem.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  had  found- 
ed her  commerce  and  her  empire^  and  mutually 
and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  a  (kyi 
and  upon  as  happy  a  foil,  have  for  a^  long  time 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  idea  that  they  bad 
much  to  give  to  other  nations^  without  being 
under  a  necellity  of  aiking  fcarce  any  return.  But 
Colbert  was  fenfible  that  in  the  fermentation  £u* 
rope  was  in  at  this  time^  there  would,  be  an  evi' 
dent  advantage  for  the  culture  and  produdions  of 
a  country  that  Ihould  employ  thofe  of  the  whole 
world.  He  opened  inanufadures  for  all  the  arts* 
The  woollens,  filks,  dyes,  embroideries,  the  gold 
and  filver  ftuflfs,  were  brought  to  fo  great  a  degree 
of  refinement  in  luxury  and  tafte  in  the  hands  o£ 
t^e  French,  that  they  were  in  great  requeft  among 
thofe  nobles  who  were  in  poifelfion  of  the  greatefl: 
landed  property.  I'o  increafe  the  produce  of  the 
^ts,  it  was  necefiary  to  procure  the  Brft  materials^ 
and  thefe  could  only  be  fupplied  by  direiJl  com- 
tncrce.  The  chances  of  navigation ,  had  given 
France  fome  poflcffions  in  the  new  world,  as  they 
M  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  frequented  the 
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BOO  Kfea.  The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  had  formed 
XIX.  colonies  there,  which  had  been  at  firft  fuppoited 
and  even  aggrandized  by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Engltib.  A  national  navy  mud  neceilarily 
reftore  to  the  mother  country  this  natural  connefti- 
on  with  its  colonifts.  The  government,  therefore, 
cftabiifhed  its  naval  forces  upon  the  ftrength  of  its 
commercial  navigation.  The  nation  would  then 
neceflarily  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  materi- 
als and  the  workmanfhip .  of  the  manufactures. 
.The  French  purfued  for  a  long  time  this  precarious 
and  temporary  objeft  of  commerce,  with  an  aAi- 
vity  and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  muft  have  made 
them  greatly  furpafs  their  rivals;  and  they  ftillen* 
joy  that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in*all  thofe 
arts  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches 
to  induftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  charafler 
and  its  propcnfity  to  trifling  purfuits,  hath  brought 
Creafures  to  the  ftate,  by  the  tafte  that  has'fortunate- 
ly  prevailed  for  its  fafhions.  Like  to  that  light 
and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and  infpires  us  widi 
a  tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all  courts,  at 
leaft,  by  the  toilet ;  and  their  art  of  pleating  is 
one  of  the  myfterious  fources  of  their  fortune  and, 
power.  Other  nations  have  fubdued  the  world  by 
thofe  fimple  and  ruftic  manners,  which  conftitute 
the  virtues  that  are  fit  for  war ;  to  them  it  was  given 
to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will 
continue,  till  they  are  degraded  and  enflaved  by 
their  mailers  by  exertions  of  authority  equally  ar- 
bitrary 
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bitrary  and  unlimited,  when  they  will  become  con-  book 
temptible   in  their  own  eyes.     Then^   they  will    XIX. 
lofci  with  their  confidence  in  themfelves,  that  in- ' 
duftry,  which  is  one  of  the  fources  of  their  opu-' 
lence  and  of  the  fprings  of  their  adlivity.     1  hey 
will  foon  have  neither  manufactures,  colonies  nor 
trade. 

This  tafte  for  luxury  and  eafe  hath  given  rife 
to  a  new  principle  of  the  moral  world,  which  hath 
infinuated  itfelf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as 
it  were,  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  political  bo- 
dies: it  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which 
at  prefent  conftitutes  the  chief  (Irength  of  a  (late. 
The  fedentary  occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts 
indeed,  render  men  more  liable  to  be  afFcdled  by 
the  injuries  of  the  feafons,  lefs  fit  to  be  expofed  ta 
the  open  air  which  is  the  firft  nutritive  principle  of 
life.  But  ftill,  it  is  better  that  the  human  race 
ihould  be  enervated  under  the  roofs  of  the  work^ 
(hops,  than  inured  to  hardfhips  under  tents ;  be-* 
caufe  war  deftroys,  while  commerce  on  the  con- 
trary gives  new  life  to  every  thing.  By  this  ule- 
fulrevolgtion-in  manners,  the  general  maxims  of 
poliiics  have  altered  the  face  of  tLurope.  It  is  no 
longer  a  people  immerfcd  in  poverty  that  becomes 
formidable  to  a  rich  nation.  Power  is  at  prelent; 
an  attendant  on  riches,  becaufc  they  are  no  longer 
the  fruit  of  conqueft,  but  the  produce  of  conltanc 
labour,  and  of  a  life  fpent  in  perpetual  employ- 
ment. Gold  and  filver  corrupt  only  thofe  indolent; 
PRiadi  which  indulge  in  the  delights  of  luxury^ 
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BOOK  upon  chat  ftage  of  intrigue  and  meanncfs,  that  is 
XIX.     called  greacnefs.     But   thefc  metals  employ  the 
hands  and  arms  of  the  people  \  they  excite  a  fpiric 
of  agriculture  in  the   Bclds  ;  of  navigation  in  the 
maritime  cities  )  and  in  the  center  of  the  ftace  they 
lead  to  the  manufacturing  of  arms^  cloaching,  fur« 
niture,  and  the  conftrudtion  of  buildings,     A  fpi- 
rit  of  emulation  exifts  between  man  and  nature: 
they  are  perpetually   improving  each  other.     The 
people  are  formed  and  falhioned  by  the  arts  they 
^rofefs.     If   there  are  fome  occupations    which 
ibften   and  degrade  the    human  race,  there  -are 
others  by  which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.    If  it 
be  true  that  art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do 
not,  at  lead:,  propagate  in  order  to  deftroy  them** 
felves,  as  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  heroic 
times*     It  is  certainly  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a  capti- 
vating fubjeft,  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with  the 
(ingle  art  of  war,  fubduing  all  thetothcr  arts,  all 
Other  nations  indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or 
favage  5  breaking  or  defpifing  the  vafca  of  Corinth, 
more  happy   with  their  gods  made  of  clay,  thau 
with   the  golden   ftacues   of  their  wortblcfs  em* 
perors.     But  it  is  a  more  pleaGng,  and  perhaps, 
a  nobler  fight,  to  behold  all  Europe  peopled  with 
laborious  nations,  who  are  continually  failing  round 
the  globe,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  render  it  fit 
for  mankind ;  to  fee  them  animate  by  the  enliven- 
jng  breath  of  induftry,  all  the  regenerating  powers 
of  nature ;  feek  in    the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  and 

in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  for  new  meaps  of  fybfift- 
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coce,  or  new  enjoyments ;  (lir  and  raife  up  th^!  B  o  o  K 
earth  with  all  the  mechanic  powers  invented  by     xix< 
genius  ;  eftablilh  between  the  two  henckifpheres  by 
the  happy  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigationt 
a  communication  of  flying  bridges,  as  ic  were,  that 
re-unitc  one  continent  to  the  other  $  purfue  all  the 
tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome  its  annual  barriers,  and 
pafs  from  the  tropks  to  the  polies  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  i  in  a  word  to  fee  them  open  all  the 
ftreams  of  population  and  pkafure,  in  order  to 
pour  them  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  ^ 
ihoufand  channels.    It  is  then^  pehaps,  that  the 
.divinity  contempletes  his  work  with  fatisfadion^p 
and  does  not  repeat    himfelf  of  having  madp 
nan.  y 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce ;  let  us  noir 
adnpire  t]he  genius  of  the  merchant.  The  fao^e 
uaderAanding  that  Newton  had  to  calculate  tl>c 
SQOjtion  of  the  ftars,  he  exerts  in  tracing  the  pro* 
grtfs  of"  the  commercial  people  that  fertilize  the 
earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  difficult  to  re- 
folve,.as  the  circumftances  of  them  are  not  taken 
from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyfiems 
of  the  geometrician  are  ^  but  depend  upon  the  ca- 
prices of  men,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  thpufand 
events.  That  accurate  fpiric  of  combination  th^t 
Cromwell  and  Richelieu  muft  have  bad,  the  one 
to  deftroy,  the  other,  to  eftablifti  defpotic  govern- 
nient,  the  merchant  alfo  pofieHes  and  carries  ic 
further;  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at  one  view, 
Wi  diredts  his  operations  i^pon  an  infinite  variety 
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B  o  o  K  of  relative  confideracionsy  which  it  is  fel^om  -given 
xix«    to  the  ftatefman,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  ta 
^      comprehend  and  cftimatCi     Nothing  cnuft  efcape 
him  ;  he  mud  forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons, 
upon  the  plenty,  the  fcarcity,  and  the  quality  of 
provifion^  ;  upon   the  departure  or  return  of  his 
fhips'}  the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon  thoie 
of  commerce  ^  the  changes  which  war  or  peace 
'mud  neceflarily  occafion   in  the  prices  and  de- 
mands for  merchandife,  in  the  quantity  and  choice 
of  provifions,  in  the  Hate  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  the  whole  worW ;  he  muft  know  the  cortft-. 
quences  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  na- 
tions may  have  under  the  torrid  zone  5  the  pro- 
grefs,  either  towards  aggrandrzement  or  decay,  of 
the  feveral  trading  companies ;  the  effeft  that  the 
fall  of  any  European  power  in  India,  may  have 
over  Africa  and  America  *,  the  ftagnation  that  may 
be  produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the  blocking 
up  of  Tome  channels  of  induftry  ;  the  reciprocal 
conne6tion   there  is    between   moft  branches  of 
trade,  and  the   mutual  aflfiftances  they   lend  by 
the  temporary  injuries  they  feem  to  inflift  upon 
'    each  other  5  he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin, and  when  to  ftop  in  every  new  undertaking : 
in  a  word,  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  hi^  own,  and 
of  increafing  his  own  fortune   by  increafing  the 
profperity  of  his  country;  or  rather  he  muft  know 
how  to.  enrich  himfclf  by  extending  the  general 
profperity  of  mankinds    Such  are  the  objefls  tha; 
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die  profeflion  of  the  merchant  engages  him  to  at-  B  a  o  S 
tend  to.  XIX. 

It  is  alfo  the  trader^s  peculiar  bufmefs  to  fearch 
into  the  recefles  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat 
with  his  equals  apparently,  as  if  they  were  honeft^ 
but,  in  reality,  as   if  they  were  men  of  no  probi* 
ty.    Comn^rce  is  a  fcience  that  equally  requires 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things.    Its  dlffir 
culty  arifcs  undoubtedly  lefs  from  the  variety  of 
objeds  about  which  it  is  converfant,  than  from  the 
avidity  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it.     If  emu« 
lation  increafes  the  concurrence  of  efforts,  jealouij 
prevents  their  fuccefs.     If  intereft  is  the  vice  that 
deftroys  profefllons  in  general,  what  mud  be  its 
cStAs  upon  that  in  particular  to  which  it  owes  its 
exiftence  ?  The  avidity  with  which  it  is  carried  on 
is  the  caufe  of  its  deftrudion.     The  thirft  of  gain 
fpreads  over  commerce  a  fpirit  of  avarice  that  lays 
a  reftraint   upon  every  thing,  even  the  means  of 
amafling. 

Is  that  competition  between  different  govern- 
ments which  induces  them  to  rellrain  general  in-^ 
duflry  by  mutual  prohibitions,  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  merchant  J  or  to  that  tyrannical  exertion  qf 
authority,  which  in  order  to  acquire  riches  without 
the  afTiftance  of  commerce,  lays  a  rellrainton 
all  branches  of  induftry  by  fubjefting  them  to 
corporations  ?  Certainly  on  the  latter ;  for  all  thefc 
focietits  dcftroy  the  very  fpirit  of  commerce,  which 
is  liberty.  To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  \yorking,  is  to  condemn  him 
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B  o  o  K  at  once  to  idlentfs  by  the  indigence  he  U  rcdttcol 
X  ix«    to,  and  to  become  indfgent  through  idleiitefs  ;  ic  is  to 
dinHoifti  the  fum  totaJ  of  national  labour ;  to  ttn- 
poveriih  the  people  by  enriching  the  ftatc  ^  and  to 
deftroy  th^m  both. 

Th£  jealoufy  of  trade  between  ftates  is  only  a 
iecret  confpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,,  without  any 
particular  benefit  to  any  one.  Thofe  who  gorem 
ihe  people,  exert  the  fame  (kill  in  guarding  againft 
the  tnduftry  of  the  nations,  as  in  preferving  them- 
felves  from  the  intrigues  of  the  great.  One  indi*- 
ilual  alone,  who  is  mean  and  deftitute  of  every 
principle,  is  able  to  introduce  a  hundred  reftraints 
into  Europe.  New  chains  are  contrived  with  as 
much  expedition  as  d^ruAive  weapons.  Prohi- 
bitions in  commerce,  and  extortions  in  the  finance^ 
have  given  rife  to  fmugglers  and  galley  Qaves,  to 
cuftoms  and  monopolies,  to  pirates  and  excifemen. 
Centinels  and  obftacles  are  placed  in  every  part  of 
the  Tea  and  of  the  land.  The  traveller  enjoys  no 
-jrepofe,  the  merchant  no  property ;  both  arc  equally 
rxpoftd  to  all  the  artifices  of  an  infidious  legifla- 
tion,  that  gives  riie  to  crimes  by  its  prohibitions, 
and  to  penalties  by  crimes.  They  become  culpable 
!ivithout  knowing  it,  or  without  defign :  they  arc 
arreAed,  plundered  and  taxtd,  though  innocent. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  violated  by  their 
prottAors ;  and  thofe  of  the  citizen  by  himfelf :  the 
courtier  is  conftantly  endeavouring  to  difquiet  the 
ftatefman  *,  and  the  ccntraAor  opprefies  the  mer- 
chant*   Such  is  (be  (iaie  of  commerce  in  time  of 
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peace.    But  what   (hail  we  fay  of  commercial  book: 
wars?  -       XIX. 

It  is  natural  enough^  for  a  people  pent  up  in       ^ 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  to  dig  out  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  rcfufes  them  fubfift^ 
ence.;  and  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation 
by  force  of  arms :  hunger,  which  is  reftrained  by 
DO  IsAvs,  cannot  violate  any»  and  feems  to  plead  an 
cxcuie  for  tbefe  hoftilities.     Men  muft  neceflarily 
live  by  plunder,  when  they  have  no  corn.     But» 
when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extent- 
five  commerce,  and  can  iuppiy  feveral  other  dates 
from  its  iuperfluicy  \  what  n>otive  can  induce  it  to 
declare  war  againft  other  induftrious  nations ;  to 
obftruf):  their  navigation  and  their  labours ;  in  a 
word,  to  forbid  them  to   live  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Why  does  it  arrogate  to  itfclf  an  exclufive  branch 
of  trade,  a  right  of  fifhing  and  failing,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea  were 
10  be  -divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land  ?  The 
motives  of  fuch  wars  are  eafily  difcovered  :  wc 
know  that  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing 
more  than  a  jealoufy   of  power.     But  have  any 
-people  a  right  to  obftruft  a  work  they  cannot 
execute  themfelves,  and  to  condemn  another  na- 
tion to  indolence,  becaufe  they  themfelves  chufe 
to  be  entirely  given  up  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  contradidory  an  expreflion 
is  a  war  of  commerce !  Commerce  is  the  fourcc 
^nd  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  war  of  deftruftion. 
Coromcrcc  may,  poflibly,.  give  rife  to  war,  and 
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MOOTS,  continue  it;  but  war  puts- a  ftop  to  every  branch 
XIX.  of  commerce.  Whatever  advantage  one  nacioii 
may  derive  from  another  in  trade,  becomes  a  mo- 
tive of  induftry  and  emulation  to  both  :  in  war, 
en  the  contrary,  the  injury  afFefts  both;  for  plun- 
der, fire  and  fword  can  neither  improve  lands,  nor 
enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are  fo 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefcnt  fuperiority 
of  the  maritime  powers  over  ihofc  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general ; 
and  that  the  diflentions  of  two  maritime  powers 
excite  the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  allies, 
and  occaiion  inaAivity  even  among  the  neutral 
powers. 

Coasts  and  Teas  ftained  with  blood  and  covered 
with  dead  bodies ;  the  horrors  of  war  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  between  Africa,  Afia  and 
•America,  as  well  throughout  the  fea  that  feparates 
us  from  the  new  world,  as  throughout  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  pacific  ocean :  fuch  has  been  the 
fpe£lacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars,  in  which 
all  the  powen^  of  Europe  haye  been  alternately 
iliaken,  or  have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  fome 
remarkable  exertion.  The  earth,  however,  was 
depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not  fupply  the 
loiTes  it  had  fuftained ;  the  lands  were  exbaufted 
by  taxes,  and  the  channels  of  navigation  did  not 
a0iil  the  progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  loans  of  the 
ilate  prcvioufly  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
by  ufgr^ous  profits,  the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy* 

Evea 
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Even  thofe  powers  that  were  viftorious  oppre^d  BOOK 
by  the  conquefts  they  had  made,  and  having  ac-  XiX. 
quired  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could 
keep  or  cultivate,  Ivere  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies.  The  neutral  powers  who  were  de- 
firous  of  enrichiog  themfelves  in  peace,  in  the 
^idft  of  this  commotion  were  expofed  and  tanc^cly 
fubmitted  to  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  dc-* 
feats  of  an- open  war. 

How  highly  impolitic  are  thofe  commercial  wars, 
equally  injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  with- 
out being  advantageous  to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged 
in  them ;  thofe  wars  where  the  iailors  become 
(oldiers,  and  the  merchant  fhips  are  turned  into 
privateers ;  where  the  traffic  between  the  mother 
countries  and  their  colonies  is  interrupted,  and  the 
price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raifedl 

What  a  fource  of  political  abufes  ariies  from 
thofe  treaties  of  commerce  which  are  produfiivc 
of  war !  Thofe  exclufivc  privileges  which  one  na- 
tion'acquires  from  another,  either  for  a  traffic  of 
luxury,  or  for  the  ncccfTarics  of  life  !  A  general 
freedom  granted  to  induftry  and  commerce  is  the 
only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power  fliould  enforce 
at  home,  or  negociate  abroad.  Such  a  conduct 
would  make  the  people  who  purfued  it  be  confiderr 
<d  as  the  benefadors  of  the  hqman  race.  The 
finore  labour  was  encouraged  upon  land,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fhips  there  were  at  fea,  fo  much 
the  more  important  to  them  would  be  the  advan- 
Uges  they  purfue  and  obtain  by  negociations  and 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  wtn  For  there  «vill  be  no  iacreafe  of  riches  id 
any  country t  it'  there  be  no  induftry  tnH>ng  its 
neighbours)  who  can  acquire  nothing  bot  by  ar* 
ticies  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and 
filver*  But  without  commerce  and  induftry  nei- 
ther metals,  nor  manufadurea  of  value  can  be 
obtained  \  nor  can  either  of  thefe  fources  of  riches 
cxift  without  liberty.  J^he  indolence  of  one  nation 
is  prejudicial  to  all  the  reft,  either  by  incrcafing 
their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them  of  what  it 
ought  to  produce.    The  eflPeft  of  the  prefent  fyf^ 

g  k 

tern  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubver* 
fion  of  order. 

Th£  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  re« 
trieved  by  the  flocks  of  England,  and  the  filk 
manufaAures  of  Italy  are  carried  on  even  in  Ger* 
many }  the  wines  of  Portugal  might  be  improved^ 
were  it  not  for  the  exclufive  privileges  granted  to 
a  particular  company.  The  mountains  of  the 
north  and  fouth  would  bcTuiBcient  tofupply  £u* 
rope  with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would 
produce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma- 
nufactures would  be  raifed  in  barren  countries,  if 
thefe  could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  neceP^ 
faries  of  life  by  a  free  circulation.  Whole  pro* 
vinces  would  not  be  left  uncultivated  in  the  heart 
of  a  country  in  order  to  fertilize  fome  unwholefome 
morafics,  where,  while  the  people  are  fupported 
by  the  produdions  of  the  land,  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftrudiom 
We  Ihould  not  ke  all  the  rich  produce  of  cod)« 

fi>er€€ 
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merce  confined  to  particular  cities  of  a  large  king*  book 

dom,  as  the  privileges  arfd  fortunes  of  the  whole    xix. 

people   arc   to    particular  families*    Circulatioa^     •    '' 

would  be  quicker,  and  the  confumption  increased* 

Each  province  would  cultivate  its  favourite  pro* 

duAion,  and  each  family  its  own  little  field  :  and 

under  every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  fpare 

for  the  purpofes  of  navigation  and  the  improve* 

ment  of  the  arts.    Europe,   like  China,  would 

fwarih  with  multitudes  of  induftrious  people.-^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  freedom  of  trade  would  in<» 

fenfibly  produce  that  univerfal  peace  which  a  brave 

but  humane  monarch  once  confidered  not  as  merelf 

chimerical.     The  fyftem  of  the  happine(s  of  iw- 

tions  arifing  from   the  improvement  of  reafon 

would  be  founded  on  a  turn  for  calculation  and 

the  fpirit  of  oecononfy,  which  would  prove  a  more 

eflfedual  fecurity  of  morals,    than   the  vifionarf 

ideas  of  fuperftition.     Thefc  prcfently   difappear 

as  foon  as  paflions  exert  themfelves,  while  reafon 

gains  ftrength  and  advances  to  maturity  along 

with  them. 

Commerce,  which  naturally  ariies  from  agrlrAgnod- 
^IturCj  returns  to  it  by  its  own  tendency  and  by  *"^** 
die  circulation  it  occafions :  thus,  the  rivers  re- 
turn  to  the  fea,  which  has  produced  them  by  the 
^halatbns  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the 
fall  of  thofc  vapours  when  changed  into  waters* 
The  quantity  of  gold  brought  by  the  tranfpor- 
tation  and  confumption  of  the  fruits  of  the 
'^aiib,  returns  into  its  bofom,  and  rcpfoduccs  all 

(Ik 
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B  o  o  K  the  heceflaries  of  life,  and  the  tnaccriaU  of  com* 
zix«  merce.  If  the  lands  are  not  cultivated,  all  com* 
merce  is  precarious,  becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  its 
principal  fupplies>  which  are  the  produdions  of 
nature.  Nations  that  are  only  maritime  or  com- 
mercial, enjoy,  it  is  true,  the  fruits  of  commerce; 
but  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  thofe 
people  that  are  (killed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
Agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and  real  opu* 
fcnce  of  a  (late.  The  Romans  in  the  intoxication 
cf  their  conquefts,  by  which  they  had  obuioed  the 
poflelTion  of  all  the  earth  without  cultivating  ic^ 
were  ignorant  of  this  truth.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Barbarians,  who,  deftroying  by  the  fword  an 
empire  that  had  bi^en  eftabliflied  by  it,  abandoned 
to  Haves  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  of  which 
they  referved  to  themfelves  the  fruits  and  the  pro- 
perty. Even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  Eaft  and  Well-Indies,  this  truth  was 
vnaitended  to  ^ .  whether  in  Europe  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or  re- 
ligion to  confider  it ;  or,  whether  the  conquefU 
made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas,  ha- 
ving brought  us  treafures  without  labour,  we 
contented  ourfclves  with  enjoying  them  by  encou* 
raging  luxury  an<;l  the  arts,  before  any  method 
had  been  thought  of  to  fecure  thefe  riches. 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed  hav- 
ing no  objedl  on  which  it  could  be  exercifed. 
When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  new  world, 
after  having  been  much  contefted  for,  were  di- 

vided^ 
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vided,  it  became  neceflary  to  cultivate  them,  ahd  book 
to  fupport  the  colonifts  who  fettled  there.  As  xix. 
thefe  were  natives  of  Europe,  they  cultivated  for 
that  country  fuch  produdions  as  it  did  not  fur- 
niOi,  and  required  in  return  fuch  provifions  as 
cuftom  had  made  natural  to  them*  In  proportion 
as  the  colonies  were  peopled,  and  that  the  num* 
ber  of  faiiors  and  manufa(5lurers  increafed  with  the 
increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  mufl:  ncfcefTarily 
Furnifh  a  greater  quantity  of  fubliftence  for  the  in- 
creafe of  population ;  and  an  augmentation  of  in^ 
digenous  commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of  ex«* 
change  and.  confumpcion.  The  laborious  em- 
ployment of  navigation,  and  the  fpoiling  of  pro- 
vifions in  the  tranfport,  caufing  a  greater  lofs  of 
materials  and  produce,  it  became  neceflary  to  cuU 
tivate  the  earth  with  the  greateft  care  and  afll- 
duity,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.  The 
confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
leOcning  that  of  European  productions,  ferved 
only  to  increafe  and  extend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in 
all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  induftry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people  who 
were  the  mod  commercial,  neceflTarily  became  at 
the  fame  time  the  greateft  promoters  of  agricul* 
ture. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new 
fyftem.  She  eftablifhed  and  encouraged  it  by 
honours  and  premiums  propofed  to  the  planters^ 
A  medal  was  (truck  and  prefented  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  the  following  infcription  j  For  bav* 

Vott  V-  LI  ing 
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BOOK  i^g  flantid  Oak.  Triptolemus  and  Ceres  were 
XIX,  adored  in  antiquity  only  from  finiilar  motives; 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  ai-e  ftill  erefted  to  in- 
dolcnt  monks.  The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuf- 
fcr  that  mankind  fliould  perifh.  He  hath  im- 
planted in  all  noble  and  generous  mitids,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
this  idea,  that  labour  is  the*  fir  ft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  moil  important  of  all  labours  is  that 
of  cuhivacing  the  land.  The  reward  that  attends 
agriculture,  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants,  is  the 
beft  encomium  that  can  be  made  of  it.  If  I  had 
a  fuhje£l  who  could  produce  two  Hades  of  corn  in/lead 
of  cne^  faid  a  monarch,  1  Jhould  prefer  him  to  all 
the  men  of  political  genius  in  the  Jlate,  '  How  much 
•is  it  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  an 
opinion  arc  merely  the  fidlion  of  Swift^s  brain* 
But  a  nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  necef- 
farily  confirms  the  truth  of  this  fublime  idea ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  England  doubfcd  the 
produce  of  its  cultivation. 

The  example  of  the  Englifli  has  excited  all 
t)ther  nations  that  were  fenfible  of  the  value  of  in- 
duftry,  to  direft  it  to  its  true  origin  and  primary 
dertination.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  French,  who  under  the  adminiftration  of  three 
Cardinals,  had  fcarce  been  allowed  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured  at  length  to 
write  on  fubjefts  of  importance,  and  general  uti- 
lity. The  undertaking  of  a  univerfal  dictionary 
of  arts  and  fcicnces>  brought  every  great  objeft  to 
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View,  and  cxcrcifed  the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  b  o  d  K 
genius  and  knowledge.     Montefquieu  wrote  the    xix. 
fpirit  of  laws,  and  the  boundaries  of  genius  were 
extended.   Natural  hiftory  was  written  by  a  French 
Pliny,    who  furpaflcd   Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
knowledge  and   defcription   of  nature  5    this  hif- 
tory,  bold  and  fublime  as  its  fubje£t>  warmed  the 
imagination  of  every  reader^  and  powerfully  ex- 
cited them  to  fuch  inquiries,  as  a  nation  cannoc 
rclinquiflij  without  returning  into  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm.     In  krfs  than  twenty  years,  the   French 
nation    became   fcnfible    of    their  real   interefts* 
They  communicated  their  knowledge  to  govern- 
ment, and  agriculture,  if  it   was  not  encouraged 
by  rewards,   was^  at  Icaft,    patronized  by  fome 
minifterSk 

GerKiakv  hath  felt  the  happy  influence  of  that 
fpirit  of  information  and  knowledge  which  contri'^ 
butesto  fertilize  the  earth  and  to  multiply  its  in^ 
habitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  turned 
thcif  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lands. 
Even  Spain  has  exerted  hcrfrlf  j  and  though  little 
populous,  has  however  engaged  foreign  hufband* 
A)£n  to  labour  in  her  uncultivated  provinces. 

It  is  a  fa6l  fomewhat  remarkable,  though  it 
^igbt  naturally  be  expelled,  that  men  ihould  have 
Warned  to  the  exercife  of  agriculture  the  firft  of 
ihc  arts  only  after  they  had  fucceflively  tried  the 
^^ft.  It  is  the  common  progreflion  of  the  humaa 
''^ind,  not  to  regain  the  right  path,  till  after  ic 
'^ath  exhaufted  itfclf  in  purfuing  falfe  tracks*    It 

LI  a  is 
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B  o  o  Kis  always  advancing ;  and  as  it  relinquiflied  agri^ 
XIX.  culture^  to,purfuc  commerce  and  the  enjoyments 
of  luxury,  it  foon  traverfcd  over  the  different  arts 
of  life,  and  returned. at  laft  to  agriculture,  which 
is  the  fource  and  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  and  to 
which  it  devoted  its  whole  attention,  from  the  fame 
motives  of  intereft  that  had  made  it  quit  it  before. 
Thus  the  eager  and  inqufitive  man,  who  volunta- 
rily banifhes  himfelf  from  his  country  in  his  youth, 
wearied  with  his  conftant  excurfions,  returns  at 
lad  to  live  and  die  in  his  native  land. 

Every  things  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arifes 
from  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  in- 
ternal ftrength  of  dates }  and  occafions  riches  to 
circulate  into  them  from  without.  Every  power 
which  comes  from  any  other  fource,  is  artiBcial 
and  precarious,  either  confidered  in  a  natural  or 
moral  light.  Induftry  and  commerce  which  dt> 
not  diredlly  affed  the  agriculture  of  a  country, 
are  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may 
either  difpute  thefe  advantages  through  emula^- 
tion,  or  deprive  the  country  of  them  through 
envy*  This  may  be  effefted  either  by  eftabli(hing 
the  fame  branch  of  induftry  among  themfelveS) 
or  by  fuppreffing  the  exportation  of  their  own  un- 
wrought  materials,  or  the  importation  of  thofe 
materials  when  manufadured.  But  a  country 
well  cultivated,  occafions  an  increafe  of  popular* 
tion,  and  riches  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
that  increafe.     This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the 

dragon  fows  to  bring  forth  foldicrs  to  deftroy  each 

other  I 
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other  i  It  is  the   milk  of  Juiio,   which  peoples  book 
the  heavens  with  an  innumerable   muUitude  of    xix. 
ftars. 

The  government,  therefore,  fliould  rather  he 
attentive  to  the  fupport  of  country  villages,  than 
of  great  cities.  The  firft  may  be  confidered  a& 
parents  and  nurferies  always  fruitful  i  the  others 
only  as  daughters  which  are  often  ungrateful  and 
barren.  The  cities  can  fcarce  fubfift  but  from  the 
fuperfiuous  part  of  the  population  and  produce  of 
the  countries.  Even  the  fortified  places  and  ports 
of  trade,  which  feem  to  be  conneAed  with  the 
whole  world  by  their  (hips,  which  difFufe  more 
riches  than  they  pofiefs,  do  not,  however,  attract 
all  the  treafures  they  difpenfe,  but  by  means  of 
the  produce  of  the  countries  that  furcound  them. 
The  tree  mull,  therefore,  be  watered  at  its  root. 
The  cities  will  only  be  ftourilbing  ia  proportion 
as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  lefs  upon  the  foil  than 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Italy, 
though  fituated  under  a  climate  the  mod  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  produce  lefs  than  Fiance  or 
England ;  becaufe  the  efforts  of  nature  are  im- 
peded in  a  thoufand  ways  by  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment. In  all  parts  where  the  people  are  at* 
uched  to  the  country  by  property,  by  the  fecurity 
of  their  funds  and  revenues,  the  lands  will  flou- 
rifti,  in  all  parts  where  privileges  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities,  and  labour  to  the  countries, 
^very  proprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  inheritance  of 
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B  o  o  K  his  anceftors^    will  increafe  and  eaibelliih  it  by 
XIX*    aiTiduous  culiivacion,  and  his  children  will  be  mut* 
cipli::'d  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  thefc  bo« 
increafed  in  proportion  to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  goTernoieot  ta 
favour  the  hufoandmen,  in  preference  to  all  the 
*  indolent  claflVs  of  fociety.  Nobility  is  but  an 
odious  di(lin(H;ion,  when  it  is  not  foonded  upon' 
fer vices  of  real  and  evident  utility  to  the  ftatci 
fuch  as  the  defence  of  the  nation  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  conqueil,  and  againlt  the  enter- 
prifes  of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furmfli  ody  a 
precarious  and  oftentimes  fatal  affiftance ;  when- 
after  having  led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life 
in  the  cities,  they  can  only  afford  a  weak  deftnce 
for  their  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies^ 
anvl  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  follictt  as  a  re« 
ward  for  their  bafenefs  places  and  honourst 
which  are  revolting  and  burthenfomc  to  the  na- 
tion. The  clergy  are  a  fct  of  men  ufelefs,  at  leaft, 
to  the  earth,  even  when  they  ace  employed  in 
prayer.  But  when,,  with  fcandalous  morals^  they 
preach  a  doflrinc  which  is  rendered  doubly  incre- 
dible and  impra(fticable  from  their  ignorance  and 
from  their  example ;  when,  after  having  difgraced^ 
difcrcdited  and  overturned  religion,^  by  a  variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuftices  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  they  wiHi  to  fupport  it  be  perfecuiion ;  then 
this  privileged,  indolent  and  reRlefs  clafs  of  men^ 
become  the  mod  dreadful  enemies  of  the  (late  and 
of  ihe  n^uon.    The  only  good  and  refpedlable^^ 
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part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  portion  of  the  B  o  o  K 
clergy  who  are  moft  dcfpifed  aad  moft  burthened    xix. 
with    duty,  and   who   being   fuuated    among  the 
.lower    clals  of   people  in   the    country,    labour, 
edify,  advile,  comfort  and  relieve  a  nnultitudc  of 
unhappy  men, 

Thb  hufbandmei>  dcferveto  be  preferred  by. 
government,  even  to  the  manufadurers,  and  the 
profcflbrs  qf  cither  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts. 
To  encourage  and  to  proteft  the  arts  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  negle<a  the  cultivation  of  the. 
land,  that  fource  of  induftry,  tg  which  they  owe, 
their  cxiftenccaad  fupport,  is  to  forget  the  order 
of  the  feveral  relations  between  nature  and  fociety. 
To  favour  the  arts  and  to  negleft  agriculture,  h 
the  fame  thing  as  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a  pyra- 
mid,.in  order  to  finifh  the  top.  The  mechanical 
arts  engage  a  fufficient  number  of  haqds  by  ih? 
allurement  of  the  riches  they  procure,  by  the 
comforts  they  fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the 
cafe,  pleafures  and  conveniences  that  arife  in  cities 
where  the  feveral  branches  of  induftrv  unite.  It 
is  the  life  of  tjie  hufbandman  that  (lands  in  need 
of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  f*x- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  lofTcs  and 
vexations  it  fuftains.  The  hufbandman  is  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  every  objeft  that  can  either  ex* 
cite  his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  He 
lives  in  a  ftatc  of  feparation  from  the  diftindlions 
and  pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his 
children  a  polite  education,  without  fending  them 
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B  o  o  Kat  a  diftance  from  him,  nor  place  them  in  fuch  a 
XIX.  fituation  as  may  enable  them  to  diftinguifli  and 
advance  themfelves  by  the  fortune  they  may  ac- 
quire. He  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he  makes 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at  a  diftance 
from  him.  In  a  word,  he  undergoes  all  the  fa* 
tigues  that  are  incident  to  man,  without  enjoying 
his  pleafures,  unlels  fupported  by  the  paternal 
care  of  government.  Every  thing  is  burrhenlbme 
and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  art$ 
by  their  particular  genius,  which  makes  this  at- 
tachment grow  up  into  a  kind  of  pafiion ;  and 
likewife  by  the  reputatbn  they   re6e6t  on  chof^;, 
who  diftinguiifh  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  thqmi^ 
It  is  not  poflTibte  to  admire  the  works  of  genius, 
without  efteeming  and  carefiing  the  perfons  en- 
clowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature*     But  thq 
man  devoted   to  the  labours  of  buibapdry,  if  be 
cannot  enjoy  in  quiet  what  he  poQeiTes,  and  what 
he  gathers  ^  if  he   is  incapable  pf  improving  the 
benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufc  the  fweets  of  it 
are   taken  from  him ;  if  the  military  fervice,  if 
vaiTalage  and  taxes  are  to  deprive  him  of  hi3  child, 
his  cattle,  and  his  corn,  nothing  remain^f  for  him, 
but  to  imprecate  both  the  (ky  and  the  land  that 
torment  him^  and  to  abandon  his  fields  and  bis 
country, 
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A  WISE  government  cannot  refufe  to  pay  its  B  o  o  k 
principal  attention  to  agriculture,  without  endan-    xix. 
gering  its  very  cxiftencc :  the  moft  ready  and  cf-       ^ 
fc&ual  means  of  affifting  it,  is  to  favour  the  mul« 
tiplication  of  every  kind  of  production,  by  the 
inoft  free  and  general  circulation. 

An  unreftrained  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, renders  a  people  at  the  fame  time  com* 
mercial  and  attentive  to  agriculture;  it  extends 
the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and  thofc 
of  the  merchant  towards  cultivation.  It  connects 
ihein  tq  eacl>  other  by  fuch  relations  as  are  regular 
and  ponftant.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  vil- 
lages and  to  the  cities,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal 
communication  maintained  between  the  provinces. 
The  circulation  of  commodities  brings  on  in  rea-  ' 
lity  the  'golden  age,  in  which  llrcams  of  milk  and 
honey  are  fajd  (o  have  flowed  through  the  plains. 
All  the  lands  are  cultivated  ^  the  meadows  are  fa- 
vourable to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed ;  the 
growth  of  corn  promotes  that  of  vines,  by  fur* 
nilhihg  a  conftant  and  certain  fubfiflence  to  him 
who  neither  fov/s  nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes 
and  gathers. 

Lbt  us  now  confider  the  effc^bs  of  a  contrary 
fyftem,  and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and 
the  circulation  of  its  produce  by  particular  laws; 
and  let  us  obferve  what  calamities  will  enfue, 
Power  will  not  only  be  dcfirous  of  obferving  and 
being  informed  of  every  aftion,  but  will  even 
^ant  to  aflume  every  important  act  to  itfelf,  in 
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BOO  Kconfequence  of  which  nothing  will  fucceed    Men 
XIX.     will  be  led  like  their  cattle,  or  tranfportcd  like: 

*'.  w  'their  corn  ;  they  will  be  collected  and  difperfcdat 
the  will  of  a  tyrant  to  be  flaughtered  in  war,  or 
pcrifh  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  That 
which  conftitutes  the  life  of  a  ilate  will  become 
its  deftruftion.  Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people 
will  flourifh,  and  the  dates  will  tend  quickly, 
to  their  diffolucion,  that  is,  to  that  feparatioa 
which  is  always  preceded  by  the  maiTacre  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  tyrants.  What  will  tbea 
become  of  manufactures  ? 

Maiiufac-      Ag&jculturs  gives*  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it 

*""*  becomes  general,  and  is  carried  to  that  degree  of 
perfei^ion  which  gives  men  leifure  to  invent,  and. 
procure  themfelves  the  conveniences  of  life  i  and 
when  it  has  occafioned  a  population  fufiiciently 
numerous  to  be  employed  in  other  labours,  befidea 
thofe,  which  the  land  requires  5  then  a  people 
muft  neccfiurily  become  either  foldiers,  naviga- 
tors, or  manufacturers.  A&foon  as  war  has  chang- 
ed the  rude  and  favage  manners  of  a  laborious 
people;  as  foon  as  it  has  nearly  circumfcrib^d  the 
cxttnt  of  their  empire,  thofe  men  who  were  before 
engaged  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  muft  then  ^pply 
them ftr Ives  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  xht 
ropes,  the  fciflars  or  the  fhuttle;  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  induftry ;  for 
the  land,  which  fupported  fuch  a  number  of  men 
without  the  affiftance  of  their  own  labour,  does 
not  any  more  (land  in  need  of  it.     As   the  art9 
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iever  have  a  country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar  book 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and  ilou-    xix. 
rilH  in  tranquilUcy,  it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither  in  * 
fearch  of  ihem,  than  to  wait  at  home  till  they  (hall 
have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with  the  tardy  pro- 
grefiion  of  ages^  and  the  favour  of  chance  which 
prefide^  oven  the  difcoveries  of  genius.  Thus  every 
nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  induftry,  has 
borrowed  the '  moft  confiderable  (hare  of  the  arts 
from  A(ia.    There  invention  feema  to  have  been- 
coeval  with  mankind*  . 

Th£  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climes  hath 
always  produced  a  moft  numerous  race  of  people, 
as  well  a$  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
There,  laws  and  arts,  the  ofispring  of  genius  and 
tranq^iiJUty,  have  arlien  from  the  fettled  (late  of 
government}' and  luxury,,  the  fource  of  every 
enjoyment  that  attends  induftry,  has  fprung  out 
of  the  ricKnefs  of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Per(ia 
and  Egypt  were  in  po(re(iion  not  only  of  all  the 
treafures  of  nature,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  brilliant 
inventions  of  art.  War  in  thefe  countries  hath 
often  deftroyed  every  monument  of  genius,  but 
they  rife  again  out  of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as 
mankind.  *  Not  unlike  thofe  laborious  fwarms  we 
lice  peri(h  in  their  hives  by  the  wintry  blaft  of  the 
north,  and  which  reproduce  themfclves  in  fpring, 
retaining  ftill  the  fame  love  of  toil  and  order;  there 
are  certain  Afiatic  nations  which  have  (till  pre- 
served the  arts  of  luxury  with  the  materials  that 
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BOOK  fupply  chrtn,  notwtthftanding  the  incuriioni  and 
XIX.    conquefts  of  the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a  country  fucceflively  fubdued  by  the 
Scythians,  Romans,  and  ^aracens,  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  which  not  even  chriftianity  nor 
time  couid  civilize,'  recovered  the  arts  and  fciences 
without  endeavouring  to  difcover  them.  The 
Crufades  exhaufted  the  fanatic  zeal  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in  them,  and  changed  their  barbarous 
manners  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  joumqring 
to  vifit  the  tomb  pf  their  Saviour,  who  was  bora 
in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that  they  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  magnificence,  pomp  and  wealth. 
By  them  the  Afiatic  grandeur-  was  introduced  into 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  ieat  from  whence 
religion  fpread  her  empire  over  other  countries, 
was  the  firft  to  adopt  a  fpecies  of  induftry  that 
was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  of 
her  worQiip,  and  thofe  proceflions  which  (erve  to 
keep  lip  devoiion  by  means  of  the  fenfcs*  when 
Once  it  has  engaged  the  heart.  Chriftian  Hoine» 
after  having  borrowed  her  rights  from  the  Eaftem 
nations,  was  ftiil  to  draw  from  thence  the  w^alil]^ 
by  which  they  are  fupportcd. 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftri- 
©us.  The  people  of  Italy  cftablilhed  manufac- 
tures, and  were  a  long  time  in  poficffion  of  all  the 
arts,  even  when  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  had  caufed  the  treafures  of  the  whole  world 
to  circulate  in  Europe.     Flanders  derived  herma-^ 
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toual  arts  from  Italy }  England  obtained  thofe  ihe  B  O  O  K 
cftablifhed  from  Flanders;  and  France  borrowed  x^^* 
the  general  induftry  of  all  countries.  Of  the  " 
Englifli  (he  purchafed  her  ftocking  looms,  which 
work  ten  times  as  faft  as  the  needle.  Th«  number 
of  hands  unoccupied  from  the  introdudion  of  the 
loom,  were  employed  in  making  of  lace,  which 
was  taken  from  the  Flemings.  Paris  furpafled 
Perfia  in  her  carpets,^  and  Flanders  in  her  tapeftry^ 
in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  dyes ;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the  tranfparency 
and  (ize  of  her  mirrors.  France  learned  to  difpenfe 
with  part  of  the  filks  (he  received  from  Italy,  and 
with  Engliih  broad  cloths.  Germany,  together 
with  her  iron  and  copper  mines,  has  always  pre* 
ferved  the  fuperiority  (he  had  acquired  in  meltings 
tempering,  and  working  up  thofe  metals.  But  the 
art  of  giving  the  pojifh  and  fafhion  to  every  ar- 
ticle that  can  be  concerned  in  the  ornaments  of 
luxury^  and  the  convcnicncies  of  life,  fecms  to 
belong  peculiarly  to  the. French;  whether  it  be 
that,  from  the  vanity  of  pleafing  others,  they  find 
the  means  of  fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  brilliant  fhew  ;  or  that  in  reality  grace 
and  eafe  are  the  conflant  attendants  of  a  people 
naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  inftinA  are 
in  pofleflion  of  tafte. 

Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to 
have  arts  to  employ  their  materials,  and  (hould 
multiply  their  productions  to  maintain  their  artiflf*. 
Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  labours  of 
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BOOK  the  ficid,  their  induftry  muft  be  conHticd  in  xa 
XIX.  caufe,  its  means,  and  its  cfitds.  Having  but  few 
wants  and  defires,  they  v^ould  exert  themfclvts 
but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and  work  kfa 
time.  Their  cultivation  would  neither  be  extend* 
€d  nor  improv^ed.  Should  fuch  a  people  be  pof- 
lefTed  of  more  arts  than  materials,  they  mud  be 
indebted  to  ilrangers,  who  would  ruin  their  mt- 
nufadlurcs,  by  finking  the  price  of  their  articles  of 
luxury,  and  raifing  the  value  of  their  provifions. 
But  when  a  people,  engaged  in  agriculture,  join 
induilry  to  property,  the  culture  of  their  produce 
to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they  have  then  within 
themfclves  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  exiftenoe 
and  prcfervation,  every  fource  of  greatnefs  and 
profperity.  Such  a  people  is  endued  with  a  power 
of  accomplifhing  every  thing  they  wi(h,  and  fti- 
mulated  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  every  thing 
that  is  poflible. 

►  Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the 
arts  ;  it  may  be  fa  id  to  be  their  element,  and  that 
they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens  of  the  world* 
An  able  artift  may  work  in  every  country,  becaufe 
he  works  for  the  world  in  general.  Genius  and 
abilities  every  where  avoid  flavery,  while  foldiers 
find  it  in  all  parts.  "When,  through  the  want  of 
toleration  in  the  clergy,  the  protcftants  were  driven 
out  of  France,  tliey  opened  to  themfelves  a  refuge 
in  every  civilized  (late  in  Europe :  but  when  the 
ycfuits  have  been  banifhcd  from  their  own  country, 
they  have  found  no  afylum  any  where  s  not  even 
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in  Iial^,   the  parent  of  monachifm  and  intole-  book 
rance.  xix. 

The  arts  multiply  the  mdkns  of  acquiring  riches,  ^  ' 
and  contribute  by  a  greater  diftribution  of  wealth 
to  a  more  equitable  repartition  of  property.  Thus 
is  prevented  that  exccffive  inequality  among  men, 
the  unhappy  confequence  of  opprtffion,  tyranny 
and  blind  infatuation  of  a  whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fcicnces.  The  torch  of 
induftry  fcrves  to  enlighten  at  once  a  vaft  horizon. 
No  art  is  fingle :  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
their  forms,  modes,  inftruments  and  elements  in 
common.  The  mechanics  themfclvcs  have  con- 
tributed prodigioufly  to  extend  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics. Every  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree 
t)f  fcience  has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts,  as  well  liberal  as  manual.  Mines,  mills, 
the  manufacture  and  dying  of  cloth,  have  en- 
larged the  fphcrc  of  philofo^hy  and  natural  hif- 
tory.  Luxury  has  given  rife  to  the  art  of  enjoy- 
mtvi^  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal 
arts.  As  foon  as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments 
"without.  It  brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  infidc 
^f  out  houfes :  while  fculpture  and  painting  are 
^  the  fame  time  employed  in  the  embcllifhment 
and  adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of  defign 
^  applied  to  our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pen- 
cil, ever  fertile  in  new  deiigns,  is  varying  without 
€nd  i:s  (ketches  and-  (hades  on  our  (luffs  and  our 
porcelain.     The  powers  of  genius  arc  exerted  in 
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BOOK  compofing  at  leifure,  mafter-pieccs  of  poetry  and 
XIX.  eloquence,  or  thofe  happy  fyftems  of  policy  and 
»  philofophy,  which  r^ore  to  the  people  their  na- 
tural rights;  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  gloryt 
which  confifts  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the 
itlind^  over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjefts, 
by  the  means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the-arts  produce  that  fpirit  of 
fociety  which  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil' 
life;  which  gives  relaxation  to  the  more  ferious 
occupations,  by  entertainments,  (hews,  concens, 
convcrfacions,  in  thort,  by  every  fpecies  of  agree- 
able amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  virtuous 
enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  connedts  and 
mingles  thefeveral  ranks  of  men.  Bulincfs  adds  a 
value  or  a  charm  to  the  pleafures  that  are  its  re- 
compence.  Hvecy  citizen  depending  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  his  induftry  for  fubfiAence,  has  leirurefor 
all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome  occupations  of  life,  as 
well  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which  leads  on  to  the 
fweets  of  fleep.  Many  indeed  fall  victims  to  ava* 
rice,  but  ftill  leis  than  to  war  or  religious  zeal}  the 
continual  fcourges  of  an  idle  people. 

After  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  encou< 
ragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  next  ob^ 
jed  that  deferves  the  attention  of  man.  At  pre^ 
fent,  both  ferve  to  conftitute  the  ftrength  of  civi- 
lized governments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to 
weaken  mankind,^  then  the  weaker  people  maft 
have  prevailed  over  the  ftrong ;   for  the  balance 

cf 
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tf  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  nations,  who  B  o  o  K 
are  in  poflcfllon  of  the  arts»  Xlx. 

Since  manufadtures  have  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
the  human  hearty  as  well  as  the  mind^  have  chang- 
ed their  bent  and  dipofitton*  The  defire  of  wealth 
has  arifen  in  all  pares  from  the  love  of  pleafure. 
We  np  longer  (te  any  people  fatisfied  with  being 
poor^  betauTe  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  confefs 
that  the  arcs  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir.^' 
tues.  Induftry  may  occafion  vices  s  but,  it  ba^ 
nifheS)  hov/ever,  thofe  of  idlenefs^  which  are  in- 
finitely more  dangerous.  As  information  gradu- 
ally difpels  every  fpecies  of  fanacicifm,  while  meit 
are  employed  for  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  they 
do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperftition* 
At  leaft)  human  blood  is  never  fpilc  without  fomc 
appearance  of  interell  i  and  war,  probably,  de- 
(troys  only  thofe  violent  and  turbulent  men,  who 
b  every  date  are  bom  to  be  enemies  to  and  dif« 
turbers  of  all  order,  without  any  other  talent,  any- 
other  propenfity  than  that  of  doing  mifchief.  The 
s^rts  reftrain  that  fpirit  of  diflention,  by  fubje<fling 
man  to  ftated  and  daily  employments.  They  be- 
llow on  every  rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes 
of  enjoyment^  and  give  even  the  meaneft  a  kmd 
pf  tftiniation  and  importance  by  the  advantage 
that  refults  from  them.  A  workman  at  forty  has 
^cn  of  more  real  value  to  the  ftate  than  a  whole 
family  of  vafTals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  un- 
der the  old  feudal  fyftcm.  An  opulent  manufac^ 
'  Vol.  V.  Mm.  turc 
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BOOK  ture  brings  more  benefit  mto  a  village  than  twenty 
XIX.    caftles  of  ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  orwa^ 
riorS)  ever  conferred  on  their  province. 

I9  it  be  a  faft,  that  in  the  prefcm  ftate  of  things 
the  people  who  are  the  woSt  induftrious,  ou^t  tor 
be  the  moft  happy  and  the  moft  powerftiU  either 
becaufe,  in  wars  that  are  unavoidabie,  they  fumilh 
of  themfelves,  or  purchafe  by  their  weahh,  more 
foldiers,  more  ammunition^  more  ^orces^  both  for 
lea  or  land  fervice  y  or  that  havbg  a  greater  in^ 
tereft  io  maintaining  peace>  they  avoid  contefis,  or 
terminate  them  by  negociation  v  or  that,  in  cafe  of 
a  defeat,  they  the  more  readily  repair  their  loflfes^ 
by  the  t&cGt  of  labour ;  or  that  they  are  bkffcd 
with  a  mrlder  and  more  enlightened  govermneot^ 
notwichftanding  the  means  of  corruption  and 
fiavery  that  tyranny  is  fuppUed  with  by  the  efie"* 
minacy  which  luxury  produces  $  in  a  word,  if  the 
arts  really  civilize  nations,  a  ftate  ought  to  negleA 
no  opportunity  of  making  noanufaAures  floori(h« 

Thbsb  opportunities  depend  on  the  dimatt^ 
which,  as  Polybius  fays,  forms  the  ^haraAer,  cobh 
plexion  and  manners  c^  nations.  The  moft  tem^^ 
perate  climate  muft  neceflkrily  be  the  moft  favour- 
able to  that  kind  of  induftry,'  which  reqjQtreslefii 
exertion*  If  the  climate  be  too  hot»  it  is  i|ico»- 
fiftent  with  the  eftabhfliment  of  manufa&ures, 
which  want  the  concurrence  of  feveral  perfoos  to- 
gether to  carry  on  the  fame  work  i  and  excludet 
all  thofe  arts  which  employ  furnaces,  or  ftrong 
lights*    If  the  climate  prove  too  cold,  it  is  noD 
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ptopet  for  thoft  arts  which  can  only  be  carried  book 
on  in  the  open  air.  At  too  great  or  coo  fn^all  a  xix. 
diftance  from  the  equator^  man  is  unfit  for  feveral 
labours,  which  feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  mild 
temperature.  In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great  fearch 
Mnong  the  beft  regulated  ftates  for  all  fuch  arts 
AS  were  beft  calculated  to  civilize  his  people: 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of  theib 
principled  of  civilization  has  been  able  to  flourifh 
among  the  frozen  regions  of  RuiBa.  All  artifts 
are  Grangers  in  that  land,  and  if  they  endeavour 
to  refide  there,  their  talents  and  their  works  foon 
die  with  them.  When  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  old  age  (as 
if  that  were  the  time  of  life  for  fcvcrity)  pcrfecutcd 
the  proteftants,  in  vain  did  they  introduce  their 
arts  and  trades  among  the  people  who  received 
them  ^  they  were  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the 
iame  manner ;is  they  had  done  in  France.  Though 
thcfy'were  equally  aftive  and  laborious,  the  arts 
fhey  had  introduced  were  loft  or  declined,  from 
Aot  having  the  advantage  of  the  fame  climate  and 
Ikcat  to  animate  them. 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  fhould  be  united 
the  advantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
ftate.  When  it  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  no. 
thing  to  fear  or  want  in  point  of  fecurity  j  whcii' 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  for  the  land* 
ing  of  its  materials,  and  the  fale  of  its  manufac-^ 
tores  J  when  it  is  iituated  between  powers  that 
have  iron  mines  to' employ  its  induftry,  and  others^ 
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BOO  Ktbat  have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it ;  when  it  has 
XIX.    nations  on  each  fide  with  ports  and  roads  open  on 

^  V  'every  quarter  j  fuch  a  Itate  will  have  •  all  the  ex- 
ternal advantages  neceifary  to  excite  a  people  to 
open  a  variety  of  manufaftures. 

But  one  advantage  dill  more  eflential  fs  fertility 
of  foiL  If  cultivation  requires  too  many  hands, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  labourers,  or  the  manu- 
facturers will  employ  fo  many  hands,  that  there 
will  not  be  men  enough  to  cultivate  the  fields;  and 
this  muftoccafion  a  dearnefs  of  provifions,  which, 
v^hile  it  raifes  the  price  of  workmanfliip,  will  alfo 
diminilh  the  number  of  trades. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufac- 
tures require,  at  leaft,  as  few  men  to  be  employed 
as  poflible.  A  nation  that  fiiould  expend  much 
on  its  mere  fubfiftence  would  abforb  the  whole 
profits  of  its  induftry.  When  the  gratifications 
of  luxury  are  greater  or  more  expenfive  than  the 
means  of  fupplying  them,  the  fource  from  which 
they. are  derived  is  loll,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
fupported.  If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe 
bimfelf  like  the  manufaAurer  who  employs  him, 
the  manufacture  is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
frugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  tofipom 
motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought  to  ob* 
ferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  This  may  be  the 
reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,,  even  thofe  of  lux- 
ury, are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  monar- 
chies ;  for  under  monarchical  inftitutions,  poverty 

is  not  always  the  IharpefL  fpur  with  the  people  to 

induftry. 
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induftrf.     Labour,    proceeding  from   hunger    is  b  o  o  k 
narrow  and  confined  like  the  appetite  it  fprings    xix. 
from ;  but   the  work  that  arifes  from   anibition 
Spreads  and  increafes  as  naturally  as  the  vice  it- 
fclf. 

National  charafter  has  confiderable  influence 

« 

over  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and 
ornament.  A  particular  people  is  fitted  for  in- 
vention by  that  levity  which  naturally  inclines  them 
to  noveliy.  The  fame  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts, 
by  their  vanity,  which  inclines  them  to  the  orna- 
ment of  drefs.  Another  nation  Icfs  lively,  has 
left  tafte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of 
changing  fiafhions.  Being  of  a  more  fcrious  turn 
thefc  people  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  cx- 
c^fles  of  the  table,  and  to  drinking  which,  relieves 
them  from  all  anxiety  and  apprchenfion.  Of  thefft 
nations,  the  one  mud  fuccced  better  than  its  rival 
in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  muft  have  the  prcr 
ference  over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which 
are  fond  of  the  fame  arts. 

The  advantages  which  mahufaiftures  derive  from 
nature,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of  go- 
vernment.  While  induftry  is  favourable  to  na- 
tional liberty,  that  in  return  (hould  aOid  induftry* 
Exclufive  privileges  are  enemies  to  commerce  and 
the  arts,  which  are  to  be  encouraged  only  by  com- 
petition* Even  the  rights  of  apprenticefhip,  and 
the  value. fet  on  corporations,  ar<-  a  kind  of  mo** 
Dopoly.  The  (late  ia  prejudiced  by  that  fort  of 
privilege,  which  favours  incorporated  .trades  j  that 

M  m  3  is, 
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B  o  o  K  is,  petty  communities  are  protefUd  at  the  jenpeooe 

XIX.   of  the  greater  body.    By  taking  from  the  kwer 

clafs  of  the  people  the  liberty  oi  choofing  the  pro- 

fefiion  that  fuits  themt  every  piofeflion  is  filled 

with  bad  workmen.    Such  as  require  greater  cm 

lents  are  exercifed  by  tbofe  who  are  the  naoft 

wealthy ;  the  meaner,  and  left  expenfive»  fall  ofiett 

to  the  fliare  of  men  horn  to  excel  in  ibme  fuperier 

art.  As  both  are  engaged  in  a  profcflion  /or  which 

they  have  no  'tafl^i  they  neglcft  their  work,  and 

prejudice  the  art :  the  firft  becaufe  tb^  have  bo 

abilities  >  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  convinced 

that  their  abilities  are  fuperior  to  it.     But  if  wc 

remove  the  impediment  of  corporate  bodies^  wc 

(hall  produce  a  rivaUhip  in  the  workmen,  aad  €m^ 

feqqenUy,  the  wo^rk  will  incrcafe  as  weU  as  be  more 

perfcd.  . 

It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  be  benejS^al  ta 
ColleA  manufa&ures  in  large'towna,  or  (o  diifierfiQ 
them  over  the  country.  This  point  is  detemiiQcd 
by  faAs.  The  arts  of  prunary  necoflky  have  ae* 
mained  where  they  were  firft  produced^  in  thofe 
places  which  have  furnifhcd  the  matfCfials  fot 
them.  Forges  a^e  in  the  neighbourhood  lof  .the 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  flay.  But  the  compltcacod 
arts  of  induftry  and  luxury  cannot  be  carried  od 
in  the  country.  If  we  difperfeovera  large  extent 
of  territory  all  the  a;ris,  M^hich  ar^  combined  ki 
watch  and  clock-makii>g«  we  (hall  ruin  Geneva 
with  all  the  works  that  fupport  it.  The  perfirftton 
of  (lufis  requires  their  being   m«de  io  a  town 

where 
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where  fine  (^es  mxy  it  onde  be  united  wicli  beau-  book 
^1  patterQs,  andtlie  art  of  woricing  up  woollens  xix. 
and  &lk3  sriih  that  of  making  Igold  And  filverlacc.  ^ 
If  thwe  aare  wanting  etghceen  hands  to  make  a 
|ttn»  tbFOUgh  Ihow  many  manual  arts»  and  artifi* 
em  nftuft  rft  jaced  coat,  or  an  ^mbroidei^  watft-* 
coat'pafs?  How  ihall  we  be  able  to  find  amidft  an 
interior  central  jpro^inot  the  immcnfe  apparatus 
of  arts  that  contribute  to  the  fiirnifliing  of  a  pa-' 
UcCt  or  the  tntertainments  of  a  court.  Thole 
aita»  dieetfoic»  that  are  mod  finiple  and  connefted 
wsh  cihors,  'tniuft  be  confined  to  the  country ;  and 
&ch  cWaihs  as  are^t  for  the  lower  dais  of  people 
muft  be  made  in  ifae  provinces.  We  muft  efta^ 
bUih  betivten  die  .Capital  and  che  other  towns  a 
aeciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  conveniences^ 
«f 'iQatersals  and  works  i  but  ftill  nothing  muft 
ise  d^e  by  authority  or  compulftCn,  workmen 
lauft  be  hh  to  aA  for  themfelves.  Let  there  be 
freedom  of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induftry ;  and 
«anttfeftufcs  wiU  profper,  population  will  in« 
aeafe. 

Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time  Popuiati- 
^an  another  ?  This  is  not  to  be  afoertained  from 

r 

hiftory,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hiftoriana 
in  one  half  of  the  globe  that  has  been  inhabiced, 
and  becaufe  one  half  of  what  is  related  by  hifto- 
rians,  is  fabulous.  Who  has  ever  taken  or  could 
at  any  time  uke  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ?  She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  in 
earlier  t'unes^    But  when  was  the  period  of  this 

M  m  4  golden 
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BOOK  golden  age  ?   Was  it  iwhen  a  dry  fand  arole  from 
XIX*    the  bed  of  the  fea,  purged  i(felf  in  the   rays  of 
the  fun;  and  caufed  the  Qime  to  produce  vege- 
tables, animals   and  human  creatures?   But  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  alternately  have 
been  covered  by  the  ocean.     The  earth  has  then 
always  had,  like  the  individuals  of  every  fpecies, 
an  infant  (late,  a  date  c^  weakne(s  and  ilerility  bo- 
fore  (he  arrived   at   the  age  of  fecundity.     AH 
countries  have  been  for  a  long  tinne  buried  under 
>vater,  laying  uncultivated  beneath  fandsand  mo- 
raflfes,  wild   and  overgrown  with  bnfbes  and  fo> 
itfts,  till  the  human  fpecies,  being  thrbwB  by  ac- 
cident* on  thefe  deferts  atid'folitudes,  hts  cleared; 
altered  and  peopled    the   land.     But  as    all  the 
caules  of  population  are  Aibordinate  to  thofe  na;- 
tural  laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as   weJlas 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmofpherr;  which  are 
fubjt^l  to  a  number  of  calamities,  it^moft  ever 
have  varied  with  tfaofe  periods  of  nature  that  have 
b^en  ciihrr  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  increafeof 
mankind.     However,  as  the  lot  of  every  fpecics 
j'etms  in  a  luanper  to  depend  on  its  faculties,  the 
hiflpry  of  the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  hu- 
man induftry  mufl:  therefore  in  general  fupply  us 
with  the  hillory   of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it  is,  atleaft  doubt- 
ful, whether  .the  world  was  formerly  bettec  inha- 
bited and  more  peopled  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Let  us  leave  Afia  under  the  veil  of  that  anti- 
quity which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  in- 
numerable 
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Bumerabte  nations,  and  fwarms  of  people  To  pro-  book 
digious  that  (notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  a  XIX. 
foil  which  ftands  in  need  but. of  one  ray  of  the  fun 
to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruits)  men  did 
but  juit  arife,  and  fuccecd  one  another  with  the 
utmoft  rapidity,  and  were  deftroyed  either  by 
faoiinc,  peftilence  or  war.  Let  us  confider  with 
more  attention  the  population  of  Europe,  which 
feems  to  haw  taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  confer* 
ing  upon  art  all  the  powers  of  nature.    . 

In  order  to  determine  whether  our  continent 
vas,  in  former  ages  more  inhabited  than  at  pre^^ 
fent^  it  is  fufficient  to  examine,  whether  it  was 
then  more  cultivated.  Do  any  traces  remain 
amoing  us  of   plantations  that  have   been  aban- 

ddoed?  What  coaft  is  there  where   men  could 
land,  what  country  that   was  acccflible  that  is  at 
prefent   without  inhabitants  ?    If   difcoveries  are 
made  of  the  ruins  of  old  towns,  it  is  beneath  the 
foundations  of  cities  as  large  as  the  former.    But 
though   the  population  even  of  Italy  and  Spain 
ihould  be  kfs  than  it  was  formerly,  how  much 
are  not  the  other  (lares  of  Europe  increafed  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants?    What  were  thofe 
multitudes  of  people  which  Caefar  reckoned  up  in 
Gaul,  but  a  fort  of  favage   nations  more  formic 
dable  in  name  than  in  number  ?  Were   all  thofc 
Britains,  who  were  fvibdued  in  their  ifland  by  two 
Roman  legions,  much  more  numerous  than  the 
CorHcans  at   prefent  i    Germany,    indeed,    as   ic 
Ihould  fccm,  muft  have  been  extremely  well  peo- 
pled. 
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B  o>okP^9  as  (he  ilone  brought  iato  ibbjefiiea,  m  the 
Gornpafr  df  two  iOr  chiee  ccnturiea,  one  iwlf  «f  dio 
fiocft  countries  in  Europe.  But  let  tis  confidcr, 
that  (thefe  «rcrc  the  |)eople  of  «  tenicory  ten  doiet 
as  large  who  ipeQcfled  tbemfelvcs  of  a  oouotry  -ift* 
habited  at  pvcftnt  by  three  or  four  nations  only  s 
and  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  inutnher  lof  her 
conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt  of  her  {iakije6t$^  that 
ihe  Ronf»n  eoipire  was  deftpoyed  and  ^rediioed  ti» 
fubjedtion.  in  this  ^onifliing  levokinoi^ 
may  readily  adaott  that  tfae^  Ti&orious  aationa 
Pftt  anaount  no  «tne  (twentieth  part  of  ahofe  dut 
w^ere  tcoa^iucired ;  bccaufe  the  forooer  made  tfaeif 
attacks  w^ith  half  their  aumSxrs  of  efifbftive  meo^ 
aod  the  latter  employed  no  nnoiie  than  the  ima* 
dfiedA  |>art  of  their  dffe^ive  infhabitants  ki  their 
defence.  But  a  people,  who  engage  entirely  for 
their  own  defence  and  fupport  are  more  powerful 
than  ten  amies  raifed  by  k^ngs  and  princes. 

BESiprs,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which 
ancient  hiftory  is  full,  are  deftruftive  of  that  ex* 
Cefiiffc  population  they  feem  to  prove.  If  on  the 
one  ihaad  the  Romans  etideavoured  to  fupply  the 
)ofie6  their  armies  fuftained  in  confequence  of  the 
viSories  *hey  obtained,  that  defire  of  conqueft  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  dcftroyed  at  kaft,  other 
nations  ^  for  as  fcon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued 
any  people,  they  incorporated  them  into  their  own 
armies,  and  exhaufted  their  ftrength,  as  much  by 
recruits  a$  by  the  tribute  they  impoTed  upon  them, 
(t  is  well  known  with  what  rage  wars  were  carried 

on 
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•A  by  the  ancieots :   that,  cfcen  in  a  fiege,  the  B  o  o  K 
whole  town  was  \mi  in  ^Aes  i  aoeo,  women  and    xi^« 
children  periflied  in  &e  flames  rather  than  fall 
under  the  dottiintoa  jof  tbe  conqueror ;  that  inaf* 
Mt$9  every  tohabkaiM;  ^^s  put  to  the  fwords 
dm  in  cegdar  engagements^  it  was  thought  more 
defireable  tt  ^Hc^  fword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in 
tdomph,  fuid  be  condenmed  to  perpetual  flavery^ 
Were  not  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms  of  war  injurious 
to  populacien  i  If^  as  we  nnift  allow,  feme  un- 
happy men  were  prcfcrved  to  be  the  viftims  of 
flsTery,  this  was  ibut  of  little  fervice  to  the  in- 
CTfafe  of  mankind,  as  it  eftablilhed  in  a  ftate  an 
extreme  inequattty  of  condkions  among  beings  hj 
rmure  equal.    If  fhe  divifiofl  of  focietics  into  fmaU 
colonies  or  ftates  were  adapted  to  multiply  fami- 
lies by  the  partition  of  lands ;  it  iikcwife  more  fre- 
quently  bccafioned  contefts  among  the  nations  i 
and  as  thefe  fmaH  ftates  touched  one  another,  as 
it  were,  in  an  infinite  number  of  points,  in  order 
to  defend  ihem,  every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to 
take  up  arms.    Large  bodies  are  not  eafily  put 
into  motion  on  account  of  their  bulk ;  fmall  ones 
Vt  in  ft  perpetual  motion,  whiph  entirely  deftroya 
them. 

If  war  were  deftruAive  of  population  in  ancient 
times,  peace  was  not  always  able  to  promote  and 
Feftore  it.  Formerly  all  nations  were  ruled  by  de^ 
fpotic  or  ariftocratic  power,  and  thefe  two  forma 
of  government  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
inpre^fe  of  the  human  fpecies.    The  free  cities  of 

Greece 
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BOO  K  Greece  were  fubjeA  to  laws  ib  complicated,  that 
XIX.    there  were  continual  dillentions  amoflg  the  citizens. 
Even   the  infirrior  clafs  of  people,  who  had  no 
right  of  voting)  obtained  a  fuperiority  in  the  pub- 
lic aiTcmblits,  where  a  man  of  talents  by  the  power 
of  eloquence  was  enabled  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
lb  many  perfons.     Befide's,  in  th^le  ftates  popula- 
tion tended  to  be  confined  to  the  city,  in  conjunc-* 
tion  with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  (horti 
all  the  tffcds  and  iprings  of  liberty..    Not  but  that 
the  lands  under  the  democratical  dates  muft  have 
been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.     But  thg 
democracies  were  few  ;  and  as  they  were  all  am* 
bitious,  and  could  only  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
war,  if  v;e  except  Athens,  whofc  commerce,  \n^ 
deed,    was  alfo  owing  to  the  fuperiority   of  its 
arms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flourifh,  and  iiv* 
creafe  in  population*     In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy 
were  at  lea(l  the  only  countries  better  peopled! 
than  thry   are  at  prefent. 

Where  indeed  do  we  find  fuch  a  degree  of  po» 
piilation  as  bears  any  comparifon  with  what  a  tia? 
vcller  meets  with  at  this  day  on  every  fea  coaft, 
along  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  to  ca- 
pital cities;  except  in  Greece,  which  repelled, 
retrained,  and  i'ubdued  Afia;  in  Carthage  which 
appeared  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon  de- 
clined to  its  former  (late ;  and  in  Ron)e,  which 
brought  into  fubjtdion  and  deftroyed  the  known 
world.  What  vaft  forefts  are  turned  to  tillage  i 
what  harvcfts  are  waving  in  the  place  pf. reeds  that 

covered 
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covered  marfliy  grounds  ?  What  numbersf  of  civi-  b  0  o  IC 
lized  people^  who  fubfift  on  dried  fifh^  and  Talced    xix. 
provifions  ?  " 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  moderns  we  may  difcerh  many  caufes  of 
propagation  that  did  not  exii^  among  rhe  ancients : 
but  at  the  famo  time  we  obferve  iikewife  fome  im- 
pediments which  may  prevent  or  diminifh  among 
us  that  fort  of  progrefs,  which,  in  our  fpceies, 
ihould  be  mod  conducive  to  its  being  raifed  to  the 
greateA  degree  of  perfcAion.  For  population 
iwill  never  be  very  confiderable,  unlefs  men  are 
more  happy. 

•  PopiTLATiON  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
diftribution  of  landed  property.  Families  are 
inultiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  poflefllons, 
and  when  they  are  too  brge,  they  are  injurious  to 
population  from  their  too  great  extent.  A  man  of 
confiderable  property,  working  only  for  himfelf, 
fets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income^ 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  All  he  appro- 
priates to  hunting  is  a  double  lufs  in  point  of  cul- 
tivation, for  he  breeds  animals  on  the  land  that 
fbould  be  appropriated  to  men,  inftead  of  fubfift- 
ing  men  on  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  ani« 
mals.  Wood  is  necefiary  in  a  country  for  repairs 
s^id  fewel :  but  is  there  any  occalion  for  fo  niany 
avenues  in  a  park  ;  or  for  parterres,  and  kicchen 
gardens  of  fuch  extent  as  belong  to  a  large  eftate  f 
In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  its  magni- 
ficence contributes  to  the  fppport   of  the    arts, 

.  prove 
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jt  a  o  K  prove-  ts  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  aaakm^ 
XIX.    ts  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to-  better  pot^* 
pofes  ?  Too  many  large  eftates,  therefore^  and  top 
few  fnudl*  ones  i  this  is  the  6rft  impediment  to  po* 
puiatioq. 

The  next  obftacle^  is  the  Unalienable  domaina 
of  the  clergy  t  when  6>  much  property  remains  for 
ever  in  the  fame  bands^  how  fliall'  popubtion  flou<» 
ri(h<  when  it  entirely  depends  upoA  the  Improve^ 
inent  of  lands  by  the  inereafe  of  (hares  among 
difitrent  proprietors.  What  intcreft  has  the  iili> 
cumbent  to  increafe  the  value  of  an  eftate  he  ii 
not  to  tranfmit  to  any  fucce0br,  to  fow  or  plant 
for  a  pofterity  not  derived  from*  himfelf.  Far 
from  diminilhing  his  income  to  improve  bis 
landS)  will  he  not  rather  impair  the  eftate,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  rents  which  be  is  to  ei^ 
only  for  life  ? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  great  families  are  not 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  mankind* 
They  leifim  at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other 
ranks  of  people.  Juft  as  the  right  of  pritno' 
geniture  among  the  great  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  the  intereft  of  the  elder  branch ;  en* 
tails  defttoy  feveral  families*  f9r  the  fake  of  a  fingle 
one.  Almoft  all  entailed  eftates  are  ill  cultivated^ 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  a  proprietor  who* 
is  not  attached  to  a  pofftfllon  he  is  not  to  difpoft* 
of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  hfan  only  wiihregret^ 
and  which  is  already  given  to  his  fucceflbrs,  whom 
ha  cannot  confider  as  his  hcin^  bccaufc  they  are 

not 
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not  named  by  him«    The  right  of  pritnogenitarCf  BOOK 
ud  emails  is  then  a  law,  one  may  fay^ « made  on   Xliu 
purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any 
fiate. 

From  the  two  firft  obftacles  to  population  pro- 
duced by  the  defe&  of  legiflacion,  there  arifes  a 
thirds  which  is  die  poverty  of  the  people.  Wfaew^ 
e?er  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
gnnmd-rent,  their  life  is  miferable,  and  their  cooh 
dition  precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their  fobL 
fifteace^  which  depends  on  their  health,  having 
bot  fmall  reliance  on  th^ir  ftrength,  which  is  noC 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  weary  of  their  exiftencet 
they  are  afraid  of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  be* 
ings.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  plenty  of  chil« 
dren  are  produced  in  the  country,  when  there  die 
as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every  year» 
The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo^ 
thcr  are  loft  to  them,  and  their  children ',  far  they 
will  never,  attain  to  the  flower  of  their  age,  or  to 
that  period  of  maturity,  which  by  its  fcrvices  wiH 
'ccompence  all  the  pains  that  have  been  beAowed 
upon  their  education.  With  a  fmall  portion  of 
^nd,  the  mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and 
cultivate .  her  own  Iktle  garden,  while  thefathet 
by  his  labour  abroad,  n^ght  add  to  the  conve- 
i^Dcies  of  his  family.  As  he  has  no  property  an«l 
^^  gsdns  are  very  fmall,  they  are  infufficient  for. 
the  fupport  of  his  family,  who  languifii  in  "dif* 
^tfs,  ox  the  child  pcriflies  from  the  toils  of  the 

yfBAt 
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BOOK     What  a  variety  of  evils  arife  from  a  fauky  or 
XIX.   defedive  legiflacion  ?  Vices  and  calamities  are  iii» 

^     >^     '  finite  in  their  efFtfts,  they   mutually   aflift  each 

other  in  fpreading  general  deftruAion,  and  arife 

from  one   another^  till  they'  are  both  exhaufted* 

The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an  increafe 

of  troops,  a  burthen  ruinous  in  its  nature,  deftruc- 

•tive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in  time  of 

peace.     It  is  certain  that  the  military  are  injurious 

to  agriculture  by  their  not  afliUing  in  the  culture 

of  the  lands  ;  becaufe  every  ibidier  deprives  the 

public  of  a  labourer,  and  burthens  it  with  an  idle 

or  ufelefs  confumer.     He  defends  the  country  in 

time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  fyfteDi) 

which  under  the  pretext  of  defence  makes  all  na«> 

tions   aggreflbrs.     If  all  governments  would^  as 

they  eafily  might,  let  thofe  men,  whom  they  de- 

.    vote  to  the  army,  be  employed  in  the  labours  of 

hulbandry,  the   number   of  labourers  and   artifts 

,  throughout  Europe,  would  in  a  (hort  time  becon- 

fiderably  iiicreafed.     All  the  powers  of  human  in* 

duftry  would  be  exerted  in  improving  the  advan* 

tages  of  nature,  and  in  furmounting  every  obftacle 

to  improvement  5  every  thing  would  concur  in  pro* 

mo  ting  life,  not  in  fpreading  deftrudion. 

The  deferts  of  Kuffia  would  be  cleared,  and 
the  plains  of  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vail  do- 
minions of  the,  l^urks,  would  be  cultivated,  and 
the  blefling  of  their  prophet  would  be  extended 
over  numberlcfs  people.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  2nr 
Icftinc  would  again  become  what  they  were  in  the 

tia3Ci 
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limes  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  days  of  their  (hep-  book 
herd  kings,  and  of  the  Jew^  who  enjoyed  Happi-   xix. 
oels  and  peace  under  their  judges.     The  parched 
mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered 
fertile^  the  heaths  of  Aquitania  would  be  cleared 
of  infe&s  and  be  covered  with  people^ 

Bur  general  good  is  mi&rely  the  dcluCivt  dreani 
ef  benevolent  men.  This  brings  to  my  remem-^ 
brance  the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cam  bray,  and  the 
good  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are  com- 
pofed  with  a  deCgn  to  make  dcferts  inhabited^ 
not  indeed  with  hermits,,  who  fly  from  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa* 
milies,  who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God^ 
upon  earth,  as.  the  ilars  declare  it  in  the  firmn* 
ment.  Their  writings  abound  with  fecial  views 
and  ientiments  of  humanity,  and  may*  be  confi- 
dered  as  truly  infpired ;  for  humanity  is  the  gif( 
of  heavem  Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of 
their  people  in  proportion  as  they  themfelves  arc 
attached  to  fuch  men. 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  obfef  ve  that  one  of  the 
means  to  favour  population  is  to  fupprefs  the  ce^ 
libacy  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy.  Monadic 
inftitutions  have  a  reference  to  two  atras  remark- 
able in  the  hiftory  of  the  worlds  About  the  year 
700  of  Rome,  Jcfus  Chrift  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  in  the  eaft ;  and  the  fubverfion  of 
Paganifm  was  foon  attended  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  itfelf.  Two  or  three  hundred  year* 
after  the  death  of  Chrift,  Egypt  and  Paleftino 

Vot.  V*  N  fk  l«F€rt 
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S  o  o  K  were  filled  with  Monks*    About  tht  y^^r  f  M  <^ 

XIX.    the  chriilian  an-a^  MohtMtmd  a^^^d^  Md  feftl^ 

blifiied  a  new  rcMgibfi  in  tb«  ntt  i  and  tl^rifttefiiry 

*^s  transfrtrtd  to  Eu**6pe,  WlWiri^  ft  fiXedi     Tfc«t 

^r  four  hundred  years  {^fterw^rds^  \httk  &Mfc  «MW 

ticudes  of  rdigiovis  ordeH.     At  ^€  HrM  .of  tb* 

birth  of  Clirift,  the  bcok^  6Jf  David  llid  th<^e  of 

the  Sybil  foretbld  t4^e  di^ftmaidh  Of  lh¥  >MVld,  ii 

d6l\]gr,  or  ra^l^^^r  ah  dnivtrfal  ton&agrStiAn,  imd 

g^ntral  jtadgmerit :  and  all  pebplfe  Op^rfcHlrd  by 

the  doi^tfiion  6f  Ihd  ^^^hibtis,  %tfbed  for  itndf^^ 

Meved  m  a  gener4)  di(tb1udon,     A  tbbutted  yeM 

after  the  chriftian  ^aorav  the  boiiks  of  David  ahd 

^oie  of  iht  Sybil  dill  ^nhoonced  \ht  hft  ]xi^^ 

irtetitr  tnd  feve^al  f^ehitfchtt,  -iS  !ferociods  ifhd 

t/M  in  thiir  ex^rAV'ag^irt  piety  as  lA  their  victor 

fold  afll  their  pofil^inoBk  to  go  to  to^qMr^n^*^ 

.«pon  xikt  tomb  of  thefir  itdlceinrie^.    Tfie  liatioAf 

grotthing  vnrd^r  i4ie  tyranny  df  the  hu6k\  govtri)- 

*ient  ^ifiied  fbr  todAinbeli^v^d  in  th^  ttiAbf^^ 

workl. 

While  ♦6h^  -^^  olf  ^hfc  clirift'Km  vrhAis  fthick 
wieh  terror,  ^ent  to  ^ei*Mh  in  thfe  CfofadeS,  WH>-. 
tiher  ]f)^rt  w'crfc  buryirrg  th^mfdv^s  1h  cJoyttfcrt; 
Thfe  ivas  thfe  cfr'rginof  the  tebrtati^  iife  te  Eot^r 
Opihloh  gavfe  Vifc  to  monks,  aUd  it  »wirt  be  ^ 
cauft'of  their  dcrttruftidn.  T4ie  tftates  they  pof- 
icCTed,  they  M^iH  l^ave  behind  cfa^m  -for  the  uie  wd 
Jficreaft  of  Ibcitry  :  ^rtd  all  thofe  ?iOors,  t4iattt-c 
Jo'ft  fn  praying  V^ithout  ddtrfction,  Wfl|ibe<fcdk:«trf 
to  iiieir  primitive  Mention,  which  h  labcRir.  Th* 
—  ckrgy 
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x;Iergy  arc  to  reoiember  that  in  chc  ficfcd  Tcrip-  book 
ttjrcs,  God  ffiys  xo  man  in  a  fUce  pf  iiinoccn^e,  iq-  xix. 
ereafe  and  mulciply  :  to  mao  i^  a  fallen  ft^te,  till 
the  cactfa,  and  .work  for  thy  ful^fiftemx..  If  cbp 
duties  of  the  pricftbopd  jfcera  yet  tp  $J1qw  th? 
prieft  CO  incumber  himi^lf  with  ch^  care  pf  a  fa* 
mily  and  an  eilace^  th^  duties  of  fociicty  mofc 
ftrongly  forbid  celibacy.  If  the  monks  in  .earlier 
times  cleared  the  deferts  they  initabiccd ;  thiey  ncow 
contribute  to  depopulate  the  towns  n^hpre  their 
nuqdber  is  very  gixac :  if  the  ciergy  has  CubTifted 
osx  the  .alms  of  the  pcopjie»  tbey  in  their  tyrn  rer 
<lttce  the  people  to  beggary.  Acno^g  iche  idjl« 
dafles  of  fodety,  the  mod  prejudicial  is  tfaat^ 
<which,  from  its  very  principles,  muft  te^d  tQ  pror 
mote  a  gencraji  fpirlt  of  i^qjolenc^  ao^Qi^g  nie/9  ^ 
4nake  then  waQ:e  at  the  altar  as  well  the  worlf: 
of  the  bees,  asthcfalary  of  the  5workfl)Cjai  wl^ich 
burns  ^  day-titne  the  caodks  thAt  ought  to  b^  rc^' 
fcrved  for  the  night,  and  snakes  men  lof^  \n  <)w 
xhuBch  that  time  thry  oive  to  the  .care  of  their  fa- 
•milies  i  which  engages  men  to  aA^  of  hgayen  th^ 
iubQftence  that  the  ground  only  can  giv^,  or  pro* 
duce  in  return  for  their  toil. 

There  is  fliU  another  cauie  «f  the  .depopulation 
</f  fome  ft'ate« ;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration 
which  pedecqtes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but 
that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  This  is  a  fpeci^s 
of  opprei&an  and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  pg^ 
litics  to  extend  its  influence  even  over  mens 
thoughts   and    confciences :    a    barbarous  piety, 

N  n  2  which, 
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BOOK  which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worfhip^ 
XIX.    extinguifhes  in  fome  degree  the  very  idea  of  the 
exiftence  of  God,  by  deftroying  multitudes  of  his 
worflyippers  :  it  is  an  impiety  ftill  more  barbarous, 
that  on  account  of  things  (o  indifferent  as  religious 
ceremonies  mud  appear,  deftroys  the  life  of  man« 
and   impedes  the  populations  of  flates,    which 
fhould  be  eonfidered  as  points  of  the  utmoft  iffl* 
portance.     For  neither  the   number  nor  the  alle« 
giance  of  fubjedts  is  increafed  by  exa&ing  oaths 
contrary  to  confcience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  per- 
jury thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  marriage  tiest 
OT  in  the  different  profeiSons  of  a  citizen.     Uni^ 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  eila- 
blifhed  by  conviAion.    When  ooee  that  is  at  an 
ctid,  a  general  liberty  if  granted,  would  be  the 
means  of  relVormg  tranquility  and  peace  of  mind. 
"When  no  diftindion  is  made,  but  this  liberty  is 
fully  and  equally  extended  to  every  citizen,  itcaii 
never  difturb  the  peace  of  families. 

Njext  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
itiiUtary,  the  former  of  which  arifes  from  proftlli- 
on,  the  latter  from  cuftom,  there  is  a  thirds  de* 
rived  from  convenience,  and  in>trdduced  by  lux- 
ury. I  mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we 
may  admire  the  chain  of  caufes*  At  the  fame  tinte 
that  commerce  favours  population  by  the  means  of 
induAry  both  by  land  and  fca,  by  all  the  objeAs 
add  operations  of  navigation,  and  by  the  feveral 
arcs  of  cuicivation  and  manufa<ftures,  it  alio  dc- 
creafes  it  by  reafon  of  all  ihofc  vices  which  luxuFy 

introduces;* 
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introduces.  When  riches  have  gained  a  fuperiority  book 
over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opinions  and  man-   xix. 
ners  alter  by   the  intermixture  of  ranks.     The 
arts  and   the  talents  of  picafing  corrupt  fociety, 
while  they  polilh   it.     When  the  intercourfe  be^ 
tween  the  fexes  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually 
feduce  each  other,  and  the  weaker  arc  induced  by 
the  (Ironger  to  adopt  the  frivolous  turn  for  drefs 
and  amufement.    The  women  become  childiHi  and 
the  men  effeminate.     Entertainments  are  the  fole 
topic  of  their  converfation,  and  the  objeA  of  their 
occupation.     The  manly  and  robuft  exercife5,  by 
which  the  youth  were  trained  up  to  difcipline,  and 
prepared  for  the  moft  important  and  dangerous 
profcflions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public  fiiewf , 
where  every  paffion  that  can  render  a  nation  effe- 
minate is  caught,  as  long  as  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  patriotic  fpirit  dmong  them.     Indolence  be« 
comes  prevalent  ^mong  that  ciafs  of  men  who  are  ' 
not  obliged   to    labour,    and  among  thofe  that 
Ihould,  lefs  bufinefs  is  done.     The  variety  of  arts 
multiplies  fa(hions,    and  thefe  increafe  our  ex- 
pences ;  articles  of  luxury  become  neceflfary ;  what 
is  fuperfluous  is  looked  upon  as  needful  •,  and  peo- 
ple in  general  arc  better  dreffed,  but  do.  not  live 
fo  well ;  and  purchafe  clothes  at  the  expence  of  the 
ncceffarics  of  life*  The  lower  claft  of  men  beconnc 
debauched  before  they   are  fenfiblc  of  the  paffion 
of  love,  and  marrying  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker 
children :  the  tradefman  fecks  a  fortune  not  a  wift% 
ind  his  libertinifm  deprives  him  of  both.     The 

^  n  3  fich^ 
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BOOK  Hch,  whethcf  married  o+  not,  arc  continuftHy  ft* 
XIX.  ducing  vromen  of  errry  rank,  or  debauching  g^lt 
of  low  condition.  Titc  difficulty  of  fuppordng 
the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  readifoeft  of  fifid- 
ing  the  joys  of  it  without  bearing  any  of  its  dt(^ 
agreeable  inconvenienccSi  tends  to  incrtafe  the 
number  of  unmarried  people  in  evbry  ckfs  of  life. 
The  man^  irvho  i^enounccs  the  hope  of  bci^g  the 
father  of  a  family,  confume^  his  patrimonyi  and 
in  concert  with  the  ftate,  which  increafes  his  in- 
come, by  borrowing  money  from  him  at  a  ruinous 
intereil)  he  lavifhes  upon  one  genei'ation  the  fup- 
port  t)f  many  ;  he  ejctinguifhes  his  own  t)ofterity 
as  well  as  that  of  the  women  by  whom  he  is  re- 
warded^ and  that  of  the  girh  who  are  paid  by 
him.  Every  kihd  of  proftitutiOh  prevaik  at  the 
hvnt  time.  Honour  and  di^ty  is  forfeited  m  every 
rank  ;  the  ruin  of  thb  women  is  but  the  forcrunnor 
cf  that  of  the  men. 

Ttie  nation  that  is  indined  to  galbntry,  or  ra« 
thcr  CO  libcrtmifrtis  foon  lofes  its  poiftr  ind  credit 
in  other  countries,  arid  't%  ruined  at  home.  There 
is  no  longer  any  nobility,  tto  longer  any  body  of 
«ncn  to  defend  their  own  or  thfc  |)eQp)e*k  rights ; 
for  every  where  divifion  and  felf-intereft  prevails. 
No  one  wllhes  to  be  ruined  alone.  The  love  of 
riches  becomes  the  general  objcft'df  attraftion,  the 
honeft  man  is  apprehenGve  of  ioCxn^  his  fortune, 
and.  the  men  of  no  honour  is  intent  upon  making 
his :  the  one  retires  from  the  \vbrld,  Che  other  fets 

ft 

himfelf  up  to  fale>  and  thus  tltc  ftatc  is  loft.  Soch 
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il  the  CQnftwt  prpgrqfs  ©f  cpnimerce  in  a  mowf-  B  !^  0  k 
chK*i  gQVf fi>mpnt.     Wba?  irs  ^fiVfts  arc  in  a  re-   xix^ 
put^lifi  5YS  kfipw  frpn)  ancient  hiRpry.     But  Ul!)  ic  is 
ocfre^ry  M  (hU  p^rioc]  tp  excicp  men  tp  conimercci 
tw:»«fe  f|«  pr^ftnt  iitgaHon  of  Europe  is  fnvourr 
*t>te  to  it»  and .  commerce  itfcif  promptcs  popur 

3yT  it  will  hff  a(ked  v^hether  g  grc^t  degree  of 
population  is  of  ufe  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  This  is  an  idle  queftion.  In  faft,  xhe 
poinc  is  jooc  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy ;  but  it  is  fufficient  £o  make  tfaeni'hap- 
py»  chat  thpf  (hould  multiply.  All  ihe  means 
wfai^  concur  in  fhr  profpericy  pf  any  ftate^  ten4 
of  tbcipfitlves  to  th§  propagation  of  its  people.  A 
legtflator  dsfuriMis  pf  an  incteal^  pf  people  merely 
to  h^e  a  greater  minober  of  fddiers,  and  of  fub*» 
y^u^  oaly  for  tiie  purpofic  of  fi^Uduing  his  ne^gh^ 
bourS)  would  be  a  monfier,  and  an  tiiemy  to  tht 
liumafi  rane,  fiocc  fats  plans  of  political  increaia 
would  |ic  Mely  dir^ded  to  the  deflrudio^  of 
others.  A  legiQator,  on  the  contrary,  who  like 
Solon,  flipold  form  a  fepublic,  whole  multitudes 
might  people  the  defert  foafts  of  the  fra  $  or  wjio 
ti^€  Peon,  jihoald  make  laws  for  the  cuUiyadoq 
of  his  .colony,  and  forbid  war,  fuch  a  kgiflatoir 
would  ttOfdonhtediy  bye  cpnfidered  as  a  God  .on 
earth.  Even  though  his  pame  Ihojuld  not  be  im* 
iDOrtalized,  jhe  eMould  liv;e  in  happineifi,  and  die 
contentcdt  tipecially  if  he  xould  be  certain  of 
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BOOK  leaving  behind  him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom  as  to  fret 
XIX.     his  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of  uxcs. 

A  TAX  may  be  defined,  a  facrifice  of  a  part 
of  a  man's  property  for  the  prefervation  of  the  j 
other :  from  hence  it  follows^  that  there  ihouM 
not  be  any  tax  either  among  people  in  a  ftatc  of 
flavery,  or  among  favages :  for  the  former  no 
longer  enjoy  any  property,  and  the  latter  have  not 
yet  acquired  any. 

But  when  a  nation  poficfies  any  large  and  va^ 
luable  property,  when  its  fortune  is  fuificiendy 
eftablifbed,  ^nd  is  confiderable  enough  tp  make 
the  expences  of  government  necefiary,  when  it  has 
pofieflions,  trade,  and  vvealrh  capable  cf  tempting 
the  avidity  of  its  neighbours  who  may  be  poor  or 
ambitious  \  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers, 
or  its  provinces,  to  proteA  its  navigation,  and 
keep  up  its  police^  there  is  a  neceOlty  for  forces 
and  for  a  revenue.  It  is  but  juft  and  requifite,  that 
the  ptrfons  who  are  employed  in  any  manner  for 
the  public  good,  ihould  be  maintaiood  by  all  thft 
Other  orders  of  the  focicty. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  territory  was  alEgned  for  the 
public  expences  of  the  ftate.  The  government 
not  being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  cxtenlivo 
poflelTions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  entruft  this 
charge  to  adminiftratprs,  who  either  neglected  the 
revenues,  or  appropriated  them  to  their  own  ufe« 
This  practice  brought  on  ftill  greater  inconyeni^r 
fences.    Either   the  royal  domains  were  too  con* 
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fiderable  ia  dme  of  peace,  or  infufiicient  for  the  b  o  o  it 
calls  of  wan     In  the  firft  inftance,  the  liberty  of  xix* 
the  (lace  was  opprefied  by  the  ruler  of  it,  and  in 
the  latter,  by  ftrangers.    It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  neceflary  to  have  recourle  to  the  contribu* 
tions  of  the  citizens. 

These  f6nds,  were  in  early  times  not  confider* 
able.  The  ftipends  then  allowed  were  merely  an 
indemnification  to  thofe  whom  public  affairs  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  thofe  employments  that 
were  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence*  Their  reward 
arofe  from  that  pleafing  fcnfation  which  we  expe* 
rience  from  an  internal  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
virtue,  and  from  the  view  of  the  homage  paid  to 
icby  other  men.  This  moral  wealth  was  the  greatefl! 
trcafurc  of  rifing  Ibcieties ;  a  kind  of  coin  which 
it  was  equally  the  intercft  of  government  and  of 
morality  not  to  diminilh  the  value  of. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  Icfs  in  the 
flourilhing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant 
ftate  of  focieties.  The  patriot  who  ferved  his 
country,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to  deftroy 
it.  The  impoft,  laid  by  Ariftides  on  all  Greece, 
for  the  fupporc  of  the  war  againft  Perlia,  was  fof 
niodcrate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contribute,  of 
themfclves,  called  it  tbe  bapfy  fortune  of  Greece  ! 
What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a  country,  in 
^hich  taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the  people  I 

Tub  Romans  acquired  power  and  empire  almoft 
without  any  affiftance  .from  the  public  teeafury, 
Th?  loyc  9f  wealth  would  have  diverted  them 

from 
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ft  o  a  K  from  the  conqu^ft  of  the  wQrk},  THf  pntik 
XIX*  icTvke  was  4tceod^4  to  wkhpuc  4ny  views  of  in* 
*'~'"^»^  ^tereft,  even  after  th«ir  mAnn^rs  had  btfin  catr 
ruptecL 

Unpir  th?  feudal  ^vcrqcpevt,  tb^fe  were  Q^ 
taxes,  for  on  what  could  they  have  btev  loWfd  ^ 
The  man  wd  the  land  wera  bocb  cbc  property 
Cf  the  Ljord.  It  wa9  bpth  a  rwU  Md  g  perfoQiI 
fervitude. 

When  knowledge  began  i^  Aoun(h  io  Earopct 
the  nations  turned  their  tboqght9  towards  chcir 
own  fccurity.  They  votuaurily  furnifhed  cootn* 
bucions  xo  repref^  foreign  and  dom^efttc  enemies. 
But  thofe  tribucei  were  moderate,  becauie  prineet 
were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  fio  diveit  them  to  die 
purpofes  of  their  own  caprKH>ii$  hutnoprfi^  or  to  the 
advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  new  world  was  difgovered.  und  the  p^oa 
for  conqueft  engaged  every  nation.  Thai  iptrit 
of  aggrandizement  was  inconGfteiit  with  the  fioffTt 
nefs  with  which  afiaii's  are  managed  in  popular  aft 
iiemhlies }  and  ibvcreigiois  fiicceeded  without  much 
difficulty  in  appropriating  to  thpofeWes  greater 
fights  than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
iiY^pQ&tion  of  taxes  was  .the  mod  loipiortAt  of 
their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  due  whofe  coniequenccs 
ksve  been  the  moft  pernicious. 

PlRiNc^s  have  even  ventured  to  refnter  the  marics 
of  fervitude  apparent  upon  all  their  fufejefts,  by 
Icvyiiig  a  poll-tax.  Independent  of  the  humili- 
ation 
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ation  it  is  attended  with,  can  any  thing  be  tnore  book 
arbitmry  than  fuch  a  tax.  xi]C< 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levie^d  vipoii  voUuitary  informa- 
tion ?  But  this  would  require  between  the  monarch 
and  his  fubjeds  an  attachment  to  each  other  arifing 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  wluch  Ihould  unite  them 
by  a  mutual  loTC  of  the  gentral  good  ;  or,  at  leaft, 
a  regard  to  the  public  welfare  to  infpiTC  the  one 
with  confidence  in  the  other,  by  a  fincere  and  re- 
ciprocal cooimunication  of  their  intelligence,  and 
of  their  ientiments.  fiven  then,  upon  what  is  this 
confdentious  principle  tx>  be  founded,  which  is  to 
fcrve  as  an  inRniAor,  a  guide  wd  a  check  in  thre 
ifiairs  of  governwcflt  ? 

Is  the  fan  Aoary  of  femilies,  or  the  clofct  of  the 
Citizen  to  be  invaded,  m  order  to  gain  by  fur- 
prife,  and  bring  to  ligln  what  he  xloes  not  chufe 
to  itvcal,  what  it  is  often  of  importance  to  him 
trot  to  difcover.  What  an  InquifitfOn  is  this! 
What  an  injurious  violence !  Though  we  (houkl 
even  bccotne  actjuairtrcd  witli  the  revenues  and 
means  of  fubfiftcncc  of  every  individual,  do  they 
not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  Uncer- 
tain and  precarious  produftions  of  incluflry  ?  Are 
they  not  Icffcned  by  the  inct-cafe  <^f  children,  by 
the  decay  of  ftrctigth  through  ficknefs,  age,  and 
laborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
human  fpccies,  which  are  ufeful  and  employed  in 
laborious  occupations,  do  they  not  change  with 
thofe  viciflitudcs  occaGoned  by  time  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  nature  and  fortune  ?  The  pcrfonal 

tax 
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BOOK  tax  is  a  vexation  then  to  the  individual  without 
XIX.     being  a  general  benefit.-    A  poll-ux  is  a  (brt  of 
flavery,  oppreffive  to  the  man,  without  being  pro* 
fitable  to  the  ftate. 

After  princes  had  impofcd  this  tax,  n^^hicbisa 
mark  of  defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or 
later,  impofts  were  then  laid  upon  articles  of  con- 
fumption.  Sovereigns  have  aSeded  to  conlider 
this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  meafure  voluntary,  be- 
caufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  Co  the  expences  of  the 
fubjed,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  increafe  or  di- 
miniih  according  to  his  abilities,  or  his  propenfi- 
ties,  which  are  for  the  mofl  part  factitious. 

But  if  taxation  affect  (he  comaiodicirs  which 
,are  of  immediate  neceffity,  it  muil  be  confidcrcd 
as  an  ad  of  the  greateft  cruelty.  Previous  to  all 
the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubOft. 
iNnd  is  he  to  lofc  that  right  by  the  eftablilhment 
of  laws  ?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
people  at  a  high  price,  is.  in  reality  to  deprive  them 
of  it :  to  wreft  from  them  by  a  tax  the  natur^ 
means  of  preferving  life,  is  in  fadb  to  affedt  the 
very  principle  of  <heir  exiftcnce.  By  extorting 
the  fubfiftencc  of  the  needy,  the  fta^c  takes  from 
liim  his  (Irength  with  his  food,  It  reduces  the 
poor  man  to  a  (late  of  beggary }  and  the  labouring 
man  to  that  of  idlenefs  ;  it  piakes  the  unfortunate 
man  become  a  rogue ;  that  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of 
bringing  the  man  who  is  ready  to  (larve  to  an  un- 
timely end,  from  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which  he 
is  reduced* 

If 
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U  the  impofts  zRcdi  commodities  lefs  heceflaiy,  b  o  o  IE 
how  many  hands  bit  to  (iUage  and  (he  arts  are   xix. 
employed  not  in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the 
empire,  but  in  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in-^ 
finite  number  of  pfeleis  barriers ;  in  cmbarraffing 
the  gates  of  towns  ^  infcfting  the  highways  and 
roads  of  commerce  -,  and  fearching  into  cellars^ 
granaries,  and  (lorehoufes !  What  a  ftate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  fubje£l  and 
lubjefll  How  nuny  priibns,  gallies  and  gibbets 
prepared  for  a  number  of  unhappy  perfons  who 
have  been  urged  on  to  fraudulent  praftices,  to 
fmugglingy  and  even  to  piracy  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  revenue  laws  I 

1  HI  avidity  of  fovereigns  has  extended  itfelf 
from  the  articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic 
carried  on  from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable 
tyrants !  Will  ye  never  be  fenfible  that  if  ye  lay 
duties  on  what  yc  offer  to  the  ftranger,  he  will  buy 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  will  give  only  the  price 
demanded  by  other  flates :  if  even  your  own  fub- 
jefls  were  the  folc  proprietors  of  that  produce 
you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  be  able  to 
make  other  nations  fubmit  to  fuch  cxa^lions  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a  lefs  quan^ 
tiiy,  and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a  fale  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandife  which  one  date  re- 
ceives from  another,  is  not  lefs  unreafonable.  The 
price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries,  the  duties  ^ifill  be  paid 

try 
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B  o  o  K  by  tbe  fubjefts  of  that  flate  which  buys  comiBO- 
XI3C  diciet  for  its  neighbours.  Pofiibly,  the  increafein 
the  price  of  fortign  produce  may  diminiih  the 
confumption  of  it  But  if  a  left  quantity  of  mcr- 
chandife  ii  fold  to  any  countty,  a  kfs  quantity 
wiil  be  purchaled  of  it.  The  profits  of  trade  are 
to  be  eftimaced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
tnerchandife  fold  and  bought.  Commerce  is  in 
faft  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  the  value 
of  one  commodity  for  that  of  another.  It  is  not 
poffible  then  to  oppofe  the  courfe  of  thcfc  ex- 
changes, ivithout  lowering  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tions that  are  fold,  by  reftraining  the  faie  of  them. 

Whether  therefore  duties  are  laid  on  our  own 
or  on  foreign  merchandife^  the  induftry  of  the  fub- 
jtft  wiH  neccflarily  fuffcr  by  it.  Tlie  means  of 
payment  will  be  fewer,  and  there  will  be  Icfs  raw 
materials  to  work  up.  The  greater  diminution 
there  is  in  the  annual  produce,  the  greater  alfo 
Y(ill  be  the  decreafe  of  labour.  Then  all  xhe  laws 
that  can  be  made  againll  beggars  will  be  inef'- 
feftual,  fpr  man  muft  live  on  what  is  ^iveq  him, 
if  he  cannot  liv<e  by  what  h^  i^arns. 

But  what  then  is  the  oipdi:  of  t^ation  the  pipft 

proper  to  conciliate  the  j)ublic  imcrelt  with  the 

rights  of  in^ividuak  ?  It  if  xbe  land-tax.    An  im- 

poft  is  with  .rc^cft  XQ  the  perfcui  upon  whom  it 

is  charged,   an  annual  xxpence.    Jc   can  ovlj^ 

therefore,  be  a0Gflcd.ooxifi  annual  revenue  ^  for 

nothing  <but an  annual  xevenue  can  difchar^  an 

annual  cxpcnce.    Now  there  never  can  be  any  an- 
nul! 


W  THS  SaST  and  west  INDIES.  in 

Mri  nrvf nw,  rtttpt  tt>at  0f  the  land.  Ic  is  land  B  o  o  & 
ftbfy  «rhith  rtturm  yearly  v^Mt  ha«  been  beftowed  xix, 
upon  if,  with  an  AedineMl  profit  thac  tnny  be 
dii))ored  t)f.  k  b  but  wuhif^  theie  few  ytars  that 
wfc  have  bcgtm  to  be  fefifiMc  of  this  importaat 
tr{2th»  Softie  men  labilities  will  one  dtiy  be  tbk 
16  dfcmoftftratc  the  evkienoe  of  it :  and  that  go* 
vettwDcwt  which  firft  tnake  this  the  foundation  of 
fe  fjrftttti,  wHl  neceffatily  be  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
profperity  unknown  to  a&  natiairs  and  all  ages. 

PiRttAM,  there  is  tro  ftate  in  Eardpc  at  prcfent 
i/hcXt  fitaation  admits  of  fo  great  a  change.  The 
litti  are  every  where  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo 
toukiplied,  tlie  wants  fo  urgent,  Ae  trcafury  of 
thb  ftate  h)  general  fo  nnuch  indebted,  that  a  fud- 
Sen  change  in  the  mode  of  raifing  the  public  rc- 
vchVics,  would, infallibly  alter  the  conGdcnce  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  fubjeft.  But  an  enlight- 
tntd  and  .provident  policy,  will  tend  by  flow  and 
gradual  ileps  towards  fo  falutary  an  end.  With 
courage  and  prudence  it  will  remove  every  ob- 
ftadt  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  private  in- 
icreft  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a  fyftcmcf  admi«- 
niftraiion,  the  advants^ges  of  which  appear  toua 
beyond  all  calculation. 

\^  -order  that  ^jothing  may  lefien  the  benefits  of 
«hi«  happy  innovarion,  it  wll  be  neccflary  that  aU 
lands  withoiK  diftinftion  (hould  be  fubjeSed  to 
•aiuitiofl.  The  public  weal  is  a  treafure  in  com- 
<non,  wherein  every  individual  (hould  dcpofic  his 
*»'Aute,  his  fcrvice,  and  his  abilities.    Narnes  and 

titles 
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BOOK  tides  will  never  change  the  nature  of  men  and 
XIX.  their  poflcifions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  meinncfs 
and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftin^ions  received 
from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelvcs 
from  the  burthens  of  fociety.  Every  mark  of 
diftindion  that  is  not  of  general  utility  (hould  be 
confidered  as  injurious,  it  can  only  be  equiublci 
when  it  is  founded  on  a  fixt  refolution  of  devoting 
our  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  more  particular  maa^ 
ncr  to  the  fervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  this  age  the  tax  were  firft  laid  on  the  landi 
would  it  not  neceflarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  coo* 
tribution  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  cftates  i  Would  any  one  dare  to 
alledge  his  employments,  his  Cervices,  his  digni* 
ties,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  tributes 
exafted  by  the  public  weal  ?  What  conne&ion 
have  taxes  wiih  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions? 
They  relate  only  to  the  revenue :  and  this  belongs 
to  the  (late,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  neceilary  for  the 
public  defence. 

It  is  not,  however,  fufiicient  that  the  impoH 
be  equally  divided  }  it  is  further  neccflary  that  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  governmenti 
^hich  arc  not  always  the  fame.  War  hath  ever 
required  in  all  countries  and  in  every  age  more 
conHderable  expences  than  peace.  The  anticnts 
made  a  provifion  for  them  by  their  oeconomy  ia 
times  of  tranquility.  Since  the  advantages  of  cir* 
culation  and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  beca 
better  undcrftood,  the  method  of  laying  up  fpecic 

for 
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for  this  purpofc  has  been  profcribed ;  and  that  of  b  o  o  IC 
impoling  extraordinary  taxes  has  been  with  reafon  xix. 
preferred*  Every  ftatc  that  (bould  prohibit  them 
woul(i  find  itfelf  obliged ^  in  order  to  protraft  its 
fall,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  made  ufe  of 
at  Conflantinople.  The  Sultan,  who  can  do  every 
thing  but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to 
give  up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  dele- 
gates, that  he  may  afterwards  deprive  them  of 
what  they  have  plundered  from  his  fubjefts. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  fliould 
be  ordered,  regulated  and  adntiniftered  by  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people*  The  impofl  has  ever 
depended  on,  and  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
perty poflfeffed;  He  that  is  not  matter  of  the  pro- 
duce is  not  matter  of  the  field.  Tributes  therefore 
among  all  nations  have  always  been  firtt  impofed  by 
the  proprietors  only,  whether  the  lands  weredivided 
among  the  conquerors  j  or  the  clergy  (harcd  them 
with  the  nobles,  or  whether  they  patted  by  means 
of  commerce  and  induftry.into  the  hands  of  the 
generality  of  the  citizens.  Every  where,  thofewho 
were  in  pofl^eflion  of  the  lands  had  rclcrved  to  them- 
fclves  the  natural,  unalienable  and  facred  right,  of 
not  being  taxed  without  their  own  confent.  If  we 
do  not  admit  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer  any 
monarchy,  or  any  nation  ;  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing but  a  defpotic  matter  and  a  herd  of  flaves. 

Ye  pcopic,  whofc  kings  command  every  thbg 

they  pleafe,  read  over  again  the  hittory  of  your 

own,  country.     Ye  will  fee  that,  your  anccflors  af- 

-VoL.  V.  O  o  fcmblc4 
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P  o  .0  K  feniblcd  themfelves  and  dtUbcxsced  jrhenever  a 
XIX.  fubGdy  .was  in  agication.  If  this  cuftom  is  ne- 
glcdcd,  the  right  is  not  ioft  ;  it  is  recorded  in 
heaven,  which  has  give 9  the  earth  to  auokind  10 
.poffefs :  it  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  takeii  the 
.pains .to  .incloi'e,  in. order  co  (ecure  to  .yoorfdves  cbe 
•enjoy  ment  of  it :  it  is.writtenin  your  hearts,  wheoe 
>the  divinity  has  inipr^fled  theJove.of  Jiberty.  Man 
.whofc  head  is  raifed  towards  heaven  was  not  made 
in  die  image  of  his  .cceator  to  bow  befcfft  maa> 
.No  man  is  greater  than  another,  but  by  the  choice 
and  confem  of  all.  Ye  courtiers,  your  greatnefi 
4iriies  from  your  lands,  and  not  from  the  power 
-and  ft  ate  of  your  mafter.  Bedeis  apobitious,  aad 
•ye  will  be  richer.  Do  juftice  to  your.vaflkls,  an(l 
.ye  .will  improve  your  for tuoes  by  increafing  (he 
general  happineiis.  What  advantage  can  ye  propoie 
to  yourfelvcs  in  eftabli(hing  a  fyftem  of  defpotic 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty,  virtue,  bene* 
•voknce  and  property  I  Confider  that  ye  will  all  fail 
Tiflims  to  this  power.  Around  that  formidable 
Coloflus  ye  are  no  more  than  figures  in  bronze,  re- 
prefeming  the  nations  chained  atchefeetof  aftatue. 
If  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  be  in  the  prince 
alone,  though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intcreft  to 
burden  and  opprefs  his  people,  yet  they  will  be 
-burdened  and  opprefTcd.  The  caprices,  profo* 
fions  and  encroachments  of  the  fbvereign  will  bo 
longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with  no 
obftacles.  A  falfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics  will 
iboB  perfuade.  him  that  rich  fubjects  will  always 

be- 
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Jbccome  infolpnt,  thjit  ihcy  muft  be  diftrcffcd,  in  b  o  o  K 
order  to  be  retraced  to  fubjc^io^i,  .9nd  that  po-  xix.  * 
ycrty  is  the  firmcft  rampart  of  the  throne.  He 
will  p^roceed  fp  far  as  to  belie vp  that  every  thing  is 
i^t  his  difpofal^.that  nothing  belpt^s  tp  his  (laves, 
iLod  that  he  does  t|iem  a  favoqr  in  every  thing  hp 
icaves  them. 

The  governmept  will  impropriate  to  iifelf  aU 
ihe  means  and  refpvirQe^  of  jndqftry  ;  and  will  lay 
fuch  reftr/iints^on  thi  exports  and  iqipprts  of  every 
artic)e  of  .(radr^  an  will  entirely  abforb  the  profits 
ariiing  from  it.  Qprnmerce  «will  bp  carried  on  by 
t]it  means  and  fpr  the  benefit  of  the  tre^fury. 
^Cultivation  will  be  neglj:£ted  by  mercenaries  who 
xan  have  iio  hopes  pf  acquiring  property.  The 
.l^>bility  will  ferve  in  the  army  only  for  pay.  Tlve 
inagiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  qf 
his  fees  and  his  falary.  Merchants  will  hoard  up 
Jtheir  fbrtMnf s  in  order  to  tranfport  ihem  out  of  ^ 
.land  where  thei:c  is  no  fpirit  of.patriotifm,  nor  any 
Security  left.  The  nation^  then  jofing  all  its  inv 
.portance^  will  conccfve  M  indifference  for  its 
J^ings ;  will  fee  its  enemies  only  in  thofe  who  ztft 
its  mafters;  will  be  induced  tp  hope  that.achangp 
of  maimer  will  tend  to  alleviate  it3  fcrvitude  ;  will 
cxpc&  its  deliverance  from  a  revolutiony  and  the 
reftoratiqn  of  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire  over- 
\ihrow  of  the  ftate.  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
this  reprcfcntation  :  let  us  now  fpcak  of  a  refource, 
which  fovereigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people : 
that  is  public  credit. 

O  o  2  '^  In 
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BOOK      In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  only 

XIX.     a  delay   allowed   for  payment.     Credit  then  fup- 

^^'^'^ — '  pofes  a  double  confidence ;  confidence  in  the  pcr- 

Publiccre-'^  .... 

ait.  fqn  who  is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abi- 

lities to  pay.  The  firft  is  the  moft  neceffary.  It 
is  too  common  for  a  man  in  debt,  who  is  dcftitute 
of  honefty  to  break  his  engagements,  though  he 
is  able  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  to  diflipate  his  for- 
tune by  irregularity  and  extravagance.  But  the 
ftnfible  and  honeft  man,  may  by  a  variety  of 
fchemes  well  conduced,  acquire  or  replace  the 
means  that  have  failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confomption  ; 
but  before  the  commodities  have  reached  the  places 
vherc  they  were  to  be  confumed,  a  confiderabfc 
time  often  paflcs,  and  great  expences  muft  be  in- 
curred. If  the  merchant  is  compelled  to  make  hrs 
purchafes  with  ready  money,  commerce  will  nc- 
ccflarily  decline.  The  feller  as  well  ^s  the  buyer 
will  be  equally  fujfferers  by  it.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  have  given  rife  to  private  credit  among'  the 
individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feveral  fo- 
cieties.  It  differs  from  public  credit  in  this  pariN 
cular,  that  the  latter  is  the  credit  of  a  whole  na- 
tion confidered  as  forming  one  finglc  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  alfo 
this  difference,  that  profit  is  the  end  of  the  one, 
and  expence  of  the  other.  From  hence  it  follows 
that  credit  is  gain  with  refpc<fl  to  the  merchant; 
becaufe  it  furnilhes  him  with  the  meUns  of  acqui- 
ring riches  ^  but  with  refpcA  to  governmenu  it 

is 
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is  one  caufc  of  impovcriihing  them,  fince  it  only  book 
fupplies  them  with  the  means  of  ruining  thtrm-  xix. 
fclvcs.  A  llatc  that  borrows,  alienates  a  portion  ^ 
of  its  revenue  for  a  capital  which  it  fpends.  It  is 
then  poorer  after  having  thus  borrowed,  than  it 
was  before  it  had  recourlc  to  that  dcftrudivc  ex- 
pedient. Notwithftanding  the  fcarclty  of  gold  and 
filvcr,  the  governments  in  former  ages  were  un  ac- 
quainted with  public  credit,  even  in  the  periods 
of  the  moft  fatal  and  critical  events.  They 
formed  during  peace  a  (lock  that  was  refcrvcd 
for  times  of  diftrcfs.  The  jnecic  bein^r  bv  this 
method  circulated  afrefh,  cxcivl  ii^^uury  u;_:  al- 
leviated, in  fon-t  aicafure,  the  inevitable  caiair.i  ics 
of  wan  .ijince  the  difcovery  of  ihe  new  world 
has  made  gold  and  filver  more  common,  thofe 
who  have  had  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs 
have  generally  engaged  in  enterprifcs  above  the 
abilities  of  the  people  they  governed  ;  anci  have 
not  fcrupled  to  burthen  pofterity  with  debts  they 
had  ventured  to  concraft.  I'hat  fyftcm  of  op^ 
preflion  has  been  continued ;  it  will  affect  the 
lateft  generations,  ^nd  opprcfs  all  nations  and  all 


ages. 


The  ufe  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  eve- 
ry ftate,  is  not  equally  lb  to  all.  A  nation  that  has 
feveral  valuable  produfcions  of  its  own  -,  whofe  re- 
venue is  entirely  free  •,  which  has  always  fulfilled  its 
engagements;  nor  has  been  ambitious  of  n:?king 
conquefts  ;  and  which  is  not  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  power  for  its  government;  fuch  a  nation 

•    Oo  3  will 
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BOOK  will  mCe  mbney  at  ah  cafier  rate,  than  a'  Site 
XIX.     whofe  foil  is  not  fertile  ;  whofe  dl^bta  arc  con&dlir- 
able,  and  which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond 
its  ftrength  ;  which  has  deceived  fts  creditors,  and 
groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.     The  Icnrfef, 
who  of  courfe  inipoles  the  law,  win  always  prt- 
porcion  the  terms  to  the   rifques  he  mud:  roia. 
Thus,  a  people,  whofe  finances  are  in  a  ftate  of 
confufion,  will  foon  fall  into  the  uhnoft  diftreis 
by  poblic  credit :  but  even  the  belt  regulated  go- 
vernment, Will  alfo  experience  4  dicliife  in  its 
profperity  from  it. 

But,  fome  pditical  arithmeticians  have  aflcrtcd 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  infvice  the  l^cie  of  other 
nations  into  that  of  your  oWn  country  :  and  that 
public  funds  produce  that  iitiportant  effeitt.  It  Ts 
ciercain  that  it  is  a  method  of  attrafting  the  fpecic 
of  other  nations,  but  nfjercly,  as  if  it  Were  obtained 
by  the  falc  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire. 
I^erhaps,  it  would  be  a  more  rational  praAice  to 
deliver  up  the  foil  to  /hem,  than  to  cultivate  it 
folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  ftate  bor^3wed  only  of  its  own  fub* 
jcfts,  the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up 
to  foreigners.  It  certainly  would  not :  but  the 
ftate  would  impoverilh  fome  of  its  members,  in 
order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft  not  taxes  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  intereft:  that  is  to  be 
paid,  and  the  cipitil  that  is  to  be  replaced  ?  Will 
not  the  proprietors  of  fands,  the  hufbandmen  and 

every  citizen  find  the  burden  greater,  than  if  at* 

tbe 
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the  mone/  borrowed  by  the  ftate  had  been  de-  book 
manded  from  them  at  once  ?  Their  fituation  is  the    xix. 
fanie,  as  if  they  themfelves  had  borrowed  it,  in- 
Head  of  recretKhing  from  their  ordinary  expeaces 
af  much  as  might  eiiable  them  to  fupply  an  acci'- 
dental  charge* 

But  the  parpcrcurrency  which  is  introduced  by 
the  loans  made  to  gdvernmenr,  ihcreafes  the  quan- 
tity of  wealth  in  circulation,  gives  a  great  cxccn- 
fion  to  trade,   and   facihtaties  every  commercial 
opersrtion.     Infatuated  men  !  Reflctfl  on  the  dan- 
gerous coniequences  of  yoUr  political-  fyftcm.   Ex- 
tend it  only  as  far  as  poffible  -,  lee  the  ftate  borrow 
all  it  cafn;  load  it  with  intereiV;    and  by  chcfe 
means  reduce  it  to  the  nectiTity  of  ft  raining  cvtry 
tax  to  the  utmoft  ;  ye  will  ibon  Hnd  chat  w\iU  all 
the  wealth  you  may  have  in  circulation,  ye  will 
have  no  frelh  fupplv  for  th^  purporcs  of  confutiip- 
tion  and  trade.     Moitey,  and  the  paper  which  re- 
prefents  it,   do  not  circulate  cf  themfelves,  nor . 
without  the  aflida^-c':;  of  orhcr  means.     All  the 
different  figns  introduced  in  lieu  of  coin,  acquire 
a  value  only  proportionate  to  the  number  of  falcs 
and  purchafes  that  arc  made.     Let  all  Europe,  if 
you  pleafe  be  filled  with  gold ;  if  there  is  no  mcr* 
chandife  for  traffic,  that  gold  will  have  no  cur- 
rency.    Increafe  only  the  articles  of  commerce^ 
and  be  not  concerned  with  regard  to  thefe  repre- 
ientations  of  wealth  ;  mutual  confidence  and  ne- 
ceffity  will  foon  occafion  them  to  be  eftablifhed 
without  your  afiiftance.     But  let  your  care  be 

O  o  4  prin- 
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BOOK  principally  dircdcd  in  preventing   their  incrcafe 
XIX.     by  fuch  means  as  muft  iicceflahly   diminilh  the 
mafs  of  your  growing  produce. 

But  the  ufc  of  public  credit  enables  one  power 
to  give  the  law  to  others.  Will  maokind  never 
perceive  that  this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  na« 
tions  ?  If  it  be  a  general  mode  by  which  a  ftate 
may  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  its  enemies,  may  it 
not  be  fcrviceable  to  them  for  the  fame  purpoics  ? 
Will  not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpe&ive  wealth  ?  and  will  they 
not  be  ruined  without  having  any  other  advao* 
tages  over  one  another  than  thofe  they  were  in 
pofTefnon  of,  independent  of  every  loan  ?  When  I 
fee  monarchs  and  empires  furioufly  attacking  and 
waging  war  againft  each  other  with  all  their  debts, 
with  their  public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already 
deeply  mortgaged,  it  feems  to  me,  fays  a  philofo* 
phical  writer,  as  if  1  faw  men  fighting  with  clubs 
in  a  potter's  fliop  furrounded  with  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  prefumptuous  to  affirm, 
that  in  no  circumflance  whatfoever  the  public  fer- 
vice  can  ever  require  an  alienation  of  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  fcenes  that  difturb  the  world 
arc  fo  various  -,  governments  are  expofed  to  fuch 
extraordinary  revolutions  ;  the  field  of  events  is  fo 
extenfive  ;  political  intrigues  occafion  fuch  ama« 
zing  changes  in  public  affairs,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forcfee  and  calcu- 
late every  circumftance.  But  in  this  point,  it  is 
the  common  prafticc  of  governments,  which  wc 

arc 
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are  difcufling,  and  not  a  particular  fituation  which  book. 
in  all  probability  may  never  prefent  itfclf.  xix. 

Evi^iLY  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from 
the  ruinous  courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  we  have  jufl:  been  offering,  will  be  the  caufc  of 
its  own  dcltrudion.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
large  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  engage  a  go- 
vernment in  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  ra(h  and 
eypenfive  undertaking  ;  will  make  it  mortgage  its 
future  expectations  for  prefent  exigencies,  and 
game  wkh  the  prefent  dock  to  acquire  future 
fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  oaanothec^  and 
to  accelerate  the  laft,  the  intereft  will  be  more 
and  more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufc  the  fruits  of  induf- 
t^y  to  p^ifs  into  fdme  idle  hands.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  every  enjoyment  without  labour,  will 
induce  every  perfon  of  fortune,  as  well  as  aU  vicious 
and  intriguing  men  to  refort  to  the  capital ;  who 
will  bring  wich  them  a  train  of  fervants,  borrowed 
from  the  plough  ;  of  young  girls  deprived  of  their 
innocence  and  of  their  rights  of  marriage  ;  of  fub- 
jeds  of  both  fexes  devoted  to  luxury:  all  of  them 
the  inftruments,  the  viftims,  the  objefts,  or  the 
fport  of  indolence  and  voluptuoufncfs, 

Th£  reducing  attraftion  of  public  debts  will 
fpread  mOrc  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour,  every  indivi- 
dual will  engage  in  that  fpccies  of  employment 
which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.     Proprietors 

of  land  and  merchants  will  all  turn  annuirauts. 

Money 
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BOOK  Mbhey  is  conveirced  into  paper cuhmcy  effktdUhed 
XIX.  by  the  ftace,  brcaufe  it  is  more  portable  tKait 
fpecie,  lefs  fubjeft  to  alteration'  from  time,  and 
lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapitcicf 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  The  preference 
given  to  the  reprefentacive  paper  above'  the  real 
fpecie  or  commodicy,  will  be  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  indultry.  As'  the  ftate  always 
expends  ^hzt  has  beeii  wrongfully  acquired'  ih  an 
improper  manner,  in  proportion  ais  its  debts  in* 
creafe,  the  taxes  niuft  be  raifed  in  order  to  pAj 
the  intereil.  Thus  all  the  aAive  and  u(^ful  cli^ 
of  fociety  are  plundered  and  exhauftcd  by  the  idlt 
uielefs  clafs  of  annuitants.  The  increat^  of  taxes 
raifes  the  price  6f  conimodities,  and  tontbqueRtly 
that  of  indudry.  By  thck  means,  confumption 
is  leilcned  *,  beCaufe  exportation  ceales  as  foon  as 
merchandife  is  too  dear  to  ftand  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  Land  and  manufactures  ate  equally 
afieded. 

The  inability  the  ftate  then  6nds  in  itfelf  to  an- 
fwer  its  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricacfc  itfelf 
by  bankruptcy  ;  a  method  the  moft  deftrc^ive  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the  po^er  of 
the  fovereign.  This  fatal  crifis  of  empires,  by 
which  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  are  ruined, 
will  at  length  become  neceflaVy  5  by  which,  the 
property  of  the  creditor  will  be  violently  feized 
upon,  after  every  public  fund  has  beeri  abforbed 
in  ufurious  intcfeft,  and  in  ediSs  for  loans ;  by 
which,  the  monarch  after  having  entered  into  the 

moft 
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ittbft  folemn  engagements,  will  be  obliged  to  fub-  boo  K 
rtit  to  the  difgrace  of  breaking  them  ;  by  which,   xix. 
the  oaths  of  the  prince  atid  the  rights  of  his  fob-*    ^   "^ 
jefts  are  equally  forfeited ;  by  which,  the  furcft 
biafis  of  alt  government,  public  confidence  will  be 
irrecoverably  loft.— Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  from 
whence  we  may  judge  erf  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded.  ' 

After  having  examined  the  fpringis  and  fup-Fmeani 
port  of  every  civilized  fociety,  let  uis  take  a  vicw1ctt««. 
of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  poHcical 
edifice.     Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and  polite  lite^' 
rature.     Two  celebrated  people  raifcd  thcrhlelvca 
by  works  of  genius  to  a  height  of  reputation 
i^hich  they  Will  ever  enjoy,  and  which  will  always 
refkfl  honour  on  the  human  fpecies. 

Christianity,  after  having  dcmoliflied  in  Ea-' 
rope  all  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved 
fome  of  the  arts  to  aflift  the  powers  of  perfiiafion, 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpcl.  But  in 
the  place  of  a  religion  embellifliM  With  the  gAf  * 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Reme,  it  ereded  monu- 
ments of  terror  and  gloominefs,  fuited  to  the  tragic 
events  which  fignalized  its  birth  and  progrcfs. 
The  Gothic  ages  have  left  us  fome  monuments,  the 
boldnefs  and  majefty  of  which  ftill  ftrike  the  eye 
amidft  the  ruins  of  ta(l:e  and  elegance.  Everyone 
of  their  temples  was  built  in  the  Ihapc  of  the  cfoft, 
covered  with  a  crofs,  filled  with  crucifixes,  dccOfatcd 
with  horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffolds,  tor- 
tureSjt  martyrs,  and  executioners. 
^  What 
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BOOK  What  then  was  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  con- 
XIX.  dcmncd  as  they  were  to  terrify  the  imaginacion  by 
continual  fpectaclcs  of  blood,  death,  and  future 
punilhmcrnts  ?  They  became  as  hideous  as  die  mo* 
dels  they  wefe  formed  upon,  barbarous  as  the 
princes  and  pontiffs  that  encouraged  them,  mean 
and  bafc  as  thofe  who  worfhipped  the  produdions 
of  them;  they  terrified  children  ifi  their  very  era. 
dies ;  they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  tlie  grave  by 
an  eternal  perfpcftiyc  of  terrible  Ihadesj  they 
ipread  melancholy  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
carrh. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leflening  thofe 
fgaffoldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy.  The  fine 
arts  returned  with  literature  from  Greece  into 
Italy  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  maintained  the 
commerce  between  Afia  and  Europe.  The  Huns, 
under  the  name  of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople ;  and  the  very  fame  peo- 
ple, under  the  nanle  of  Turks,  expelled  them 
again  from  Conftandnople  to  Rome.  That  city, 
deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftratagtm, 
cultivated  and  revived  the  arts^  which  had  been 
a  longtime  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatucs,  vafcs,  were  drawn 
forth  from  theduft  of  ages,  and  from  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  to  ferve  as  models  of  the  fine  arts  at  their 
revival.     The  genius  which  prcfides  over  dcfign 

i 

raifed  three  of  the  arcs  at  once  \  I  mean  architec- 
ture, fculpture   and    paincing.     Archireilure,    in 
which  convenience  iildf  regulated  ihofc  propor- 
tions 
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ons  or  fymmctry  that  contribute  to  give  plcafure  book 
to  the  eye  ;  fculpture,  which  flatters  princes,  and  xix. 
is  the  reward  of  grfcat  men ;  arid  painting,  which 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  noble  aftions,  and 
the*  examples  of  muru^l  tendcrncfs,  Italy  alone 
had' more  fuperb  cities,  more  magnificent  edifices 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  Rome,  Florence  and 
Venice  gave  rife  to  three  fchools  of  original  paint- 
ers :  fo  much  docs  genius  depend  upon  the  imiagf. 
nation,  and  imagination  upon  the  climate.  Had 
Italy  pofleflcd  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  and  the 
produce  of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arcs 
have  been  enriched  by  the  difcovcry  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Iridies, 

TfiAT  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and 
fince  in  artifts,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the 
infeparable  companions  of  the  atts,  flourifti  a  fe- 
cond  time.  It  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barifm  of  a  latiniiy  corrupted  and  disfigured  bjr 
religious  enrhufiafm.  A  mixture  of  Egyptian  the- 
ology, Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew  poetry  j 
fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught  by  day 
things  and  words  they  did  not  underftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  li- 
Icrature  the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of 
imitation  borrowed  them  at  firft  indifcriminatcly^ 
Cuftom  introduced  taftc  in  the  choice  of  thole  rich 
treafures.  The  Italian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to 
invent,  blended  its  cnthufiafm  and  caprice  with 
■the  rules  and  examples  with  its  old  maftcrs,  and 

joined 
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BOO  K  jQUied  even  the  iiAions  of  fairy  l^uid  with  thofe 
xix#  of  fab|e.  The  works  of  imaginatiQD  p9no(^  qf 
the  manners  of  the  age  an^  of  tJie  pation^  chzr 
^£ter.  Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celeftial  viigiib 
beauty,  which  ferved  as  a  EQodel  for  the  hci;oiQi9 
fif  chivs^Iry*  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the  co- 
^qiietry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy.  Arioftp 
.confounded  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  a  work) 
which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth  of  po^ 
try,  than  a  regular  poem.  That  author  will  ftaii4 
idone  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  his  own  conftruftion  in  the  deierts, 

Lettbjis  and  arts,  after  crofling  the  (ea,  ,pafle4 
the  Alps,  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Cruladi^s  ha4 
brought  the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  thie  frars 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  introduced  intp 
France  fome  principles  of  good  literature.  Fran- 
cis I.  if  he  had  not  been  into  Italy  in  prdcr  tp 
contend  for  the  Milanele  with  Charles  V.  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  dtip 
of  the  Father  of  letters:  but  thefe  feeds  of  know- 
ledge  and  improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft  in  tb^ 
jreligious  wars.  They  were  recovered  again,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  exprelfion,  in  fcenes  of  ^v 
and  dcftruflion:  and  the  time  dime  when  they 
ii?erje  again  to  revive  and  flouriflr.  Italy  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  in  the  i6th  century,  as  France 
.was  in  the  fucceeding  one,  which  by  the  vidories 
of  .Lewis  XIV.  or  rather  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
men  that  flpuriihed  together  under  his  reign,  de- 

fenrw 
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.^rye%  f(}  4f^)iSiC  jin^ppcha  in  the  hiftpry  <tf  tbe  fineB  o.p|C 
^m.  XIX. 

Ik  Frapcc,  aH  the  pG|V>[4re  pf  the  human  mind  —  "  ''^ 
irere  at  ^j^ce  ej^erted  in  producing  works  of  ge- 
4I1US,  fi$  c^y  l)ad  (sef^re  been  ^n  Italy.     Its  powers 
-?pcrc  d^pl^yed.in.tbe  xiifrblc,  afid.on  the  canva?, 
in  pqblic  ediBces  and  gardens ;  as  well  as  in  elQ- 
;quence  ,and  ppc^ry-     Evexy  thing  was  fubmicted 
;toits  infiyepce,  n9C  qply  the  liberal  arcs  which  re- 
.5|uiFe  pciaKUi^l  m?PV^9  AV[^  ^I^Pf^^  ^^^9  ^hich  depend 
^le\y  on  the  mii)<i)-    Every  thing  bore  ((le  ftaoip 
^cf  genips.     The  colpurs  difplaycd  in  natural  pb- 
j<f^.9pin^ated  the  wo^ks  of  imagination  ;  and  the 
.huin^n  paflTions  enlivened  the  dcGgns  of  the  pen^ 
;Ci^.    J^^an  gave  fpirit  to  matter,  apd  body  to  fpi« 
.rit.     ^\it  \t  defcrves  to  be  particularly  obferved 
.that  this  happened  at  a  time  when  a  paflion  for 
.^ry  animated  the  naupn^  great  and  powerful  as 
it  was  by  its  fituation,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- 
pire.    T^  fenfe  of  honoiir  which  railed  it  in  its 
owp  Cjftirp^ation,  and  which  then  diftinguifhed  it  in 
.t}ie  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  its  foul,  its  inftinft, 
jind  fuppVied  the  place  qt  tfhat  liberty  which  had 
^rnaerly  given  rife  to  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  re« 
publiC;S  of  Greece  and  Honie,  had  revived  thrai 
in  that  of  Florepce,  and  compelled  them  to  flou« 
jiih    on  the   bleak  and  cloudy   borders  of  the 
Thames. 

>jVhat  would  not  genius  have  effefted  in  France, 
had  it  been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when 
its  .es^ercions  were  fo  gre;it  under  the  dominion  of 

the 
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3  o  o  K  the  moft  abfolute  of  kings !  When  we  fee  what 
XIX.  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the  Englifh,  in  fpite 
of  the  inaftivity  of  their  climate,  we  may  judge 
what  it  might  have  produced  among  the  French, 
where  a  moft  jmU  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 
people,  naturally  fenfible  and  lively,  to  invention 
and  enjoyment.  We  may  conceive  what  its  eficfts 
would  have  been  in  a  country,  where,  as  in  anucnt 
Greece,  are  to  be  found  men  of  active  and  lively 
genius,  fitted  for  invention,  from  being  warmed 
by  the  moft  powerful  and  enlivening  rays  of  the 
fun ;  where  there  are  men  ftrong  and  robuft  in  a 
climate,  in  which  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour: 
in  which  we  meet  with  temperate  provinces  be- 
tween north  and  fouth;  fea-ports  together  with 
navigable  rivers ;  vaft  plains  abounding  in  com; 
hills  loaded  with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts; 
fait  pits  which  may  be  increafed  at  pleaftire ;  paS- 
tures  covered  with  horfes ;  mountains  clothed  with 
the  fineft  woods  ;  a  country  every  where  peopled 
with  laborious  hands,  which  are  the  firft  refources 
for  fubfiftence ;  the  common  materials  for  the  arts, 
and  the  fupcrfluities  of  luxury ;  in  a  word,  where 
wc  meet  with  the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Corinth,  thefoldiery  of  Sparta,  and  the 
flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  thcfe  advantages, 
which  Greece  once  pofleffcd,  France  might  have 
carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a  height  as  that 
parent  of  genius,  had  Ihe  been  fubjcft  to  the  feme 
iaws,  and  given  a  fcope  to  the  fame  exercife  of 

rcafoD 
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teafon  and  liberty,  by  whkh  gr^at  mcfh  and  the  b  b  o  K 
irulers  of  powerful  nanons  are  produced.  xix. 

Next  to  the  fuperiority  of  Icgiflation  among  ^  ^ 
modern  nations,  to  raife  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  ancients  in  works  of  genius,  there  has,  per-* 
baps^  been  wanting  only  an  improvement  in  Ian- 
guage>  The  Italian,  with  tone,  accent^  and 
numbers^  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprf  fs  all  the  . 
images  of  poetry,  and  convey  all  the  delightful 
impreflions  of  muHc.  Thefe  two  arts  have  con. 
fecrated  this  language  to  the  harmony  of  found,  re 
being  the  mod  proper  to  exprefs  it. 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in 
profe  (  if  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  Gods,  it 
is,  at  leaft,  that  of  reafon  and  truth.  Profe  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  convince  the  underllanding 
in  philofophical  refearches.  It  enlightens  the  mind 
of  thoife  whom  nature  has  blefled  with  fuperioc 
talents,  who  feem  placed  between  princes  and  their 
fubje£ts  to  inihud  and  dtred:  mankind.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor 
amphitheatres,  to  excite  -commotions  in  vaft  af- 
femblies  of  the  people^  a  language  which  fpreads 
itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries,  which 
ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of  all  other  Ian-  , 
^uageS)  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of  ideas:  a 
laoguage  ennobled,  refined,  foftened,  and  above 
all,  fixed  by  the  genius  of  writers,  and  the  polidi 
of  courts,  becomes  at  length  univerfally  pre- 
vailingp. 

Vol.  V.  Pp  Th;[ 
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BOOK     The  Englifh  language  has  likcwife  had  its  poeij 

xfx,    and  its  profc  writers,  that  have  gained  ic  thccha-* 

^"^■^^ — '  rafter  of  energy  and  boldnefs,  fufiicieftc  to  render 

It  immortdtl.     May  it  be  learned  anriong  aH  nations 

that  afpifc  not  to  be  flaves.     They  will  dare  to 

think,  aft,  and  govern  themfelves.     It  is  not  the 

tanguage  of  words,  but  of  ideas  ;  and  the  Eng- 

'  lifh  have  none  but  fuch  as  arc  ilrong  and  forcible ; 

they  are  the  firft  who  ever  made  ufc  of  the  cx- 

preflion,  tb^  majefy  of  tbt  people^    and  that  alone 

is  fufficienc  to  tohfJ^ratc  a  language* 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither 
profe  nor  verfe,  tboagh*  they  have  a  language 
formed  to  excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  lonoroui 
as  pure  gold,  its  pronunciation  rs  grave  and  regute 
like  the  idances  of  that  nations  it  is*  grand  z1^ 
decent  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry.  ThiJ 
language  may  clain>  fome  diftinftron,  and  even 
acquire  a  fupertor  degree  of  perfeftion,  whencve* 
there  (hall  be  found  in  h  many  fuch  writers  as 
Cervantes  and  Marfana.  When  its  Academy  fliaB 
have  put  to  Glence  the  inqtiifition  and  its  univer* 
fuics,  that  language  wiil  faife  itfclf  to  great  ideas, 
knd  to  fubfime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the 
natural  pride  of  the  people  who  fpcak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  Ger 
man,  that  motlicr  tongue,  that  original  native  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  From  thence  the  Englrfh  and 
French  too  have  been  formed,  by  the  mijEtiire 
of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However,  as  ft 
fcems  little  calculated  to  pleife  the  eye,  or  tO  be 

'  pro- 
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pfonouBCcd  by  delicate,  organs^  it  has  been  fpoken  boo  if. 
only  by  the  people,  and  haa  been  introduced  but  xix* 
of  late  into  boQks^  The  few  writers  tbac  have  ap« 
peared  m  it  feemed  to  (h^w  that  it  bcr^onged  <o  ^ 
country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry  and  eloquence 
were  not  deftined  to  flouri(h.  ffut  on  a  fudden^, 
genius  has  exerted  her  powers,  and  originals  in 
more  than  one  fpectes  of  poetry,  have  appeared 
in  pretty  confiderable  numbers,  fufficient  to  enter 
into  competition  with  other  nations. 

Langoaobs  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined 
CO  a  certain  degree^  but  the  arts  of  every  kind 
muft  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  equal  degree  of 
perfefiiion-;  and  indeed  the  monuments  of  thefc 
sns  ha^eib  much  incrcaied  throughout  Europe^ 
riiatthe  barbarirm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
iiscure  ages  will  (md  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftrof 
therru 

Bor  aft  commotions  and.  revolutions  are  fo  na** 
rural  to  mankind,  there  is  only  wanting  fomc 
glowing  genius^  fome  enthufiaft  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  fiamea.  The  people  of  the  eaft,  or  of  the 
north,  are  ftill  ready  to  enflave  and  plunge  all  Eu«« 
rope  into  .its  former  darknefs.  Would  not  an  ir« 
ruption  of  Tartars  or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fuffi^ 
cienc  to  overturn  churches,  arnl  palaces,  to  con** 
found  in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion,  and 
the  mailer- pieccrs  of  art?  And  as  we  are  fo  much 
attached  to  thrfe  works  of  luxury,  we  fliould  have 
the  iefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which  it 
hsLS  coft  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and 

P  p  2  ravaged' 
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BOOK  ravaged  in  a  (ingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftrdke 
XIX.  of  his  axe,  a  Tartar  may  dalh  in  pieces  the  (latue 
of  Voltaire,  that  Pigalle  could  not  Qnifli  within  the 
compals  of  ten  years  %  and  we  ftill  labour  for  im* 
tnortality  •,  vain  atoms  that  we  are.  Ye  nations, 
whether  artifans  Or  Ibldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the 
hands  oi  nature,  but  the  fport  of  her  laws,  deftined 
by  turns  to  fet  duft  in  amotion,  and  to  reduce  the 
work  agaiA  CO  duft. 

But  ic  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys 
his  exiftence,  and  furvives  himfclf. — Ages  of  ig- 
norance never  emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There 
remains  no  more  trace  of  them  airer  their  exift* 
rnce,  thanbcfore  they  began  to  exift.  There  is  no 
|)oflibility  of  indicating  the  place  or  time-  of  their 
pafTage^  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground  belonging 
to  a  barbarous  people,  iV  is  her e .  ibfy  lived ^^  for 
they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  lead  us  to  coIle&  that 
they  have  ever  exifted.  It  is  invention  alone  that 
gives  man  power  over  matter  and  time.  The  ge- 
nius of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek  charaders 
indelible.  Harmony  and  reafon  have  placed  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  above  the  facred  orators.  The 
pontiffs  themlclves,  polifhed  and  enlightened  by 
the  information  and  attra&ive  influence  of  the  arts, 
by  being  admirers  and  protcdors  of  them,  have 
affifted  the  human  mind  to  break  the  chains  of  fu- 
perRiiion.  Commerce  has  haftened  the  progrefs 
of  art  by  means  of  tiie  luxury  which  wealth  has 
liitHifed.  AH  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  manual  labour  have  been  united  to 

improve 
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improve  and  render  more  perfcft  the  condition  of  b  o  o  ic 
the  human  fpecies.     InduAry  and   invencion,  to*    xix. 
gccher  with  the  enjoyments  procured  by  the  new        ^ 
world,  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  polar  circle, 
and  the  fine  arts  arc  attempting  to  rife  fuperior  to 
the  obilacies  of  nature  even  at  Petcrfburgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  PHiiofo- 
is  annexed,  which  one  would  imagine  ought  rather 
t6  direft  them :  hut  appearing  later  than  they  did 
can  only  be  confidered  as  their  attendant.  Arts 
arifc  from  the  very  neceflities  of  mankind  in  the 
earlieft  (late  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are  the 
flo'>vers  of  its  youth :  children  of  the  imagination, 
being  themfelvcs  fond  of  ornament,  they  decorate 
every  thing  they  approach :  and  this  turn  for,em- 
bellifliment  produces  what  are  properjy  called  the 
fine  arts  or  the  arts  of  luxury  and  elegance,  which 
give  the  polifli  to  the  primary  arts  of  necefliry. 
It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of  fculptarc 
fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  architefture  j  and 
the  genii  of  painting  entering  palaces,  reprefenting 
the  heavens  upon  a  cieling,  (ketching  out  upon 
wool  and  (ilk  all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural  life, 
and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon  canvas  the  ufcfui 
truths  of  hiftory  as  well  as  the  agreeable  c^imasras 
of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the 
pleafures  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when 
governments  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity, 
reafon  arifes  and  bellows  on  the  nations  a  certain 
turn  for  reficflion  •,    this  is  the  age  of  philofophy. 

P  p  3  Slic 
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BOOK  She  advances  with  gradual  ft^ps  and  proirceds  Ph 
XIX.  Icntly  along,  announcing  the  dtrcline  of  coipinrs 
which  ibe  attempts  in  vain  to  fuppon.  Sheclofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Athens  had  no  philafopbers  til)  the 
eve  of  her  ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell: 
Ciceio  and  Lucreiiirs  did  not  compofe  cheir  wri- 
tings on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  world,  till  the  confufion  of  the  civil  wan 
arofe,  and  haftened  the  deilruction  of  liberty. 

TflALEs,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax* 
auroras  had  however  laid  the  foundations  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  theories  of  the  elements  of  mat- 
ler  ;  but  the  rage  of  fornning  fyftems  fucceffivcly 
fubverted  thefe  fcveral  principles.  Socrates  then 
appeared,  who  brought  back  philofophy  to  the 
principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue :  it  was  that 
alone  he  loved,  praftifcd  and  taught ;  perRiaded 
that  morality  and  not  Icicncc  was  cx>ndiicivc  to  the 
happinefs  of  rnanl  Plato,  his  difciple,  though  a 
natural  phik>ft>phf  r  and  inftrufted  in  the  myfteries 
of  nature  by  his  travels  into  Egypt,  afcribed  every 
thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce  any  thing  to  nature; 
he  confounded  philofophy  wich  theological  fpccu- 
lations,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  with 
the  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Arillotle,  the  difciple 
of  Plato,  turned  his  inquiries  lefs  on  the  nature 
of  the  deity,  than  on  that  cf  man,  and  of  animals. 
His  natural  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  poftc- 
rity,  though  his  fyftcm  was  liule  adopted  by  the 
people  of  bis^  age.    Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly 

about 
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about  the  fame  period,  revived  the  atoms  of  De-  book 
tnocritus,  a  fyftem,  which  doubilcfs  balanced  that  xix 
of  the  four  elements  of  Ariftotle,  and  as  thcfe 
were  the  two  prevailing  fyftcms  at  that  time,  -no 
improveaients  w^re  made  in  natural  phiiofophy. 
The  moral  philofophers  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  people  who  undcrftood  their  fyftem  better  than 
that  of  the  natural  philofopher.  They  eftabliflied 
Schools;  for  a$  foon  as  opinions  gain  a  degree 
iof  reputatioa,  parties  are  immediately  formed  to 
iupport  them. 

In  tlacfe  circumftances,  Greece  agitated  by  in- 
terior commotions  after  having  been  torn  with  an 
inteftioe  war,  was  fubje<5lcd  by  Macedon,  and 
.-its  govcrnmeiit  diflblvcd  by  Rome,  l^Kcn  public, 
calamities  turned  the  hearts  and  undj^rft.indings  gf 
.men  to  mOfrality.  Zenp  and  Dtrnocrifiis  wlio  hiid 
•  ;be;en  only  natiiral  pailofophers,  became,  aconii- 
.dcrable  time  after  their  death,  the  heads  of  two 
feels  of  moral  philofophers,  more  addiftcd  t)  the- 
ology than  pbyfics,  rather  cafuids  than  philofo* 
■phers  •,  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  phi- 
lofophy  was  given  iip  and  confined  entirely  to  the 
ibphifts.  The  Romans,  who  had  borrowed  every 
thing  from  the  Greeks,  made  no  difcoveries  in  the 
•true  fyftem  of  philofophy.  Among  the  ancients 
•it  made  little  progrefs ;  becaufc  it  was  entirely 
confined  to  morality  :  among  the  moderns  its  firft 
ileps  have  be«n  more  fortunate,  becaufe  they  have 
beeji  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge, 
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BOOK     We  muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  n^ar  a  thoiv 
XIX.    fand    years,    during    which    period    pbilofophy, 
(cicnce,  arts  ar>d  letters^  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  ztnong  the  a{he$  of  Italy, 
and  the  dt>ft  of  the  cloyftcrs.     In  Alia  their  mo- 
numents were  ftill  preferved  though  not  attended 
to,  and  in  Europe  fomc  fragments  of  them  rc^ 
mained  which   flic  did  not   know.     The  world, 
was  divided  into  Chridian  and  Mohammedan,  and 
every  where  covered  with  the  blood  of  nations : 
ignorance  alone  triumphed  under  the  ftandard  of 
the  cruls  or  the  crefcent.     Before  thcfc  dreaded 
figns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  fpirit  trembled. 
Philofophy  continued  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  pro* 
nouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  foul : 
her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on  matters  of 
which    (he    fhould    for    ever    remain    ignorant. 
Time,  argument  and  all  her  application  was  wafted 
on  questions  that  were,  at  leaft,  idle ;  queftions, 
for  the  moft  part,  void  of  fenfe,  not  to  be  de- 
fined, and  not  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of 
their  objed ;    and   which,   therefore,    proved   all 
eternal  fouree  of  difputes,  fchifms,  fcfts,  hatred, 
perfecution,    and    naiionat   as   wcU    as    religious 
wnrs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs  after  their  con-* 
Qwi\s  carried  away  as  it  were  in  triumph,  rhc 
fpoils  of  genius  and  philofophy.  Ariitode  fell  into 
their  hands,  prefer ved  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Greece.  Thefe  dcllroyers  of  empires  had  fomc 
fcicnccs  of  which  they  had  been  the  inventors j 

among 
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«mong  which  arithmetic  is  to  be  numbered.     By  B  o  o  K 
the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  geometry  they    xix. 
difcovercd  the  coafts  of  Africa  which  they  laid^*"*^ 
wafte  and  peopled  again;  and  they  were  always 
great    proficients    in    medicine.      That    fcience 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation 
in  its  favour,  than  its  affinity  with  chymiilry  and 
natural  knowledge,  rendered  them  as  celebrated 
AS  aftrology,  which  is  another  fupport  of  empirical 
impofition.     Avicenna  and   Averroes,    who  were 
equally  (killed  in  phyfic,  noathematics  and  philo- 
fophy,  prcfcrved  the  tradition  of  true  fcience  by 
tranflattons  and  commentaries.     But  let  us  ima- 
gine what  muft  become  of  Ariftotle,  tranflatcd 
from  Greek /into  Arabic,   and  after  that,   from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  under  the  hands  of  monks^ 
who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofophy  of  paganifm 
to  the  fyftems  of  Mofes  and  Chrift.     This  confa- 
fion  of  opinions,  ideas  and  language  (lopped  for  a 
coniiderable  time  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the 
reducing  of  it  into  a  regular  fyftem.     The  divine 
overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  fapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his 
rival.     However,  with  a  few  (lones  from  one,  and 
much  fand  from  the  other,  fome  wretched  archi- 
tects raifed  a  ftrange  Gothic  monument,  called 
the    philofophy    of    the    fchools.      Continual!/ 
amended,  renewed,   and  fupported  from  age  to 
age,  by  Irilh  or  Spanilh  metaphyficians,  it  main- 
tained itlclf  till  about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  new  worlds  which  was  d€AiM4  to  chaoge  thr 
XIX.    face  of  the  old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  ^he  xnidd  <i^<]arkne(s.  Ao 
£ngU(h  monk  applied  bicifclf  to  the  pradice  of 
chymidry,  and  pavii^  the  W4y  for  the  iavemktt 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  to  lying  America  into 
fubjedtion  to  Europe^  opened  the  aveoues  of  true 
fcience  by  experinKncal  philofophy,  -  Thui  philo- 
fophy  iflued  out  of  the  cJoyfter,  where  ignoraoce 
/emaincd*  When  Boccacio  had  expofit^l  the  de- 
bauched  lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy, 
Galileo  ventured  to  form  conjedtunes  ypon  the  & 
gure  of  die  earth.  SuperAition  was  alarmed^ 
it,  and  its  clamours  a%  well  aa  ks  menaces  vert 
heard :  but  philoibpby  tore  00*  the  mafic  from  the 
monfter,  and  rent  the  vejl  under  which  truth  had 
been  hidden.  The  weakneJ's  and  failebood  of  popular 
opinions  was  perceived,  on  which  fociety  was  then 
founded  ;  but  in  order  to  put  an  ejfedual  fiop  to 
error,  it  was  neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  caufes  of  her  various  plus- 
jiomena ;  and  that  was  die  obje£l  philofophy  had 
in  view. 

As  Toon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  bad> 
by  the  power  of  reafon,  conjcfturcd  that  the  fun 
was  in  the  center  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and 
confirmed  by  the  invention  of  the  tclcfcopc  the 
true  fyftcm  of  aftronomy,  which  either  bad  been 
unknown,  or  lay  in  obHvion  ever  fince  Pythagoras 
had  conceived  it.  While  Gaffendi  was  reviving 
the  elements  of  ancient  philofophy,  or  the  atoa^s 

of 
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of  Epicurus,  Defaarces  imagijied  and  combined  book 
the  ekmeots  of  a  new  philofophy*  or  his  mgcni-  xix. 
04IB  and  fubtik  vortrxcs.  Almoft  about  the  fame 
ticnc,  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  thcr* 
momecer  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  air; 
Pafcal  meafured  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  and  Boyle  in  England  verified  and 
confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in 
order  to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftrudi* 
en.  The  method  of  doubting  propofed  by  him 
was  the  grand  inftrument  of  fcicnce,  and  the  moft 
fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it,  Bayle,  by  applying 
that  method  to  opinions  the  befl  authorifed  by  the 
fanftion  of  time  and  power,  has  made  us  fenlible 
of  its  importance. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  but  unfuc* 
cefsfnl  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the 
cloyftei%  like  him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the 
cftablifher  of  the  new  philofophy,  had  protefted 
equally  againft  the  prejudice  of  the  fenfes  and  the 
fchools,  as  againfl  ihofe  phantoms  he  ftiled  the 
idols  of  the  undcrftanding.  He  had  foretold 
truths  he  could  not  difcover.  In  conformity  to  the 
rcfult  of  his  reafoning,  which  might  be  confidcred 
as  oracular,  while  experimental  philofophy  was 
difcovering  fads,  raiional  philofophy  was  infcarch 
of  caufes*  Both  contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thcmaticsj  which  were  to  guide  the  eiforts  of  the 

mind 
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BOO  Kmind  and  infurc  their  fucccfs.     It  was,  in  faft,  thd 
XIX.    icicnce  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the 
application  of   geometry  to  natural   philofophy, 
which  made  Newton  conjedurc  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.     Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  heavens* 
he  perceived  in  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,   a  ceruin 
analogy  which  implied  an  univerfai  principle,  dif^ 
fering  from  impulfion,    the  only  viGble  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.     From   the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy  he  next  applied  himfelf  to  that  of  optics^ 
and  this  led  him  to  conjeftore  the  origin  of  light-, 
and  the  experiments  which  he  made  in  confequeoce 
of  this  inguiry,  reduced  it  into  a  fyftem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  but  juff  born,  who  were  to  finifb, 
corrcft  and  bring  to  perfcdlion  what  he  had  be- 
gun, that  is  to  fay,  the  e(iabli(hing  of  found  phi-; 
lofophy.  Thefe  two  men  alone  greatly  contributed 
to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One  carried  the 
knowledge  of  GoJ  and  the  foul,  as  far  as  reafon 
could  lead  it;  and  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  at- 
tempts undeceived  the  human  mind  for  ever  with 
refpeft  to  fuch  falfc  fyftems  of  metaphyficS;*  The 
Other  extended  the  principles  of  natural  phitolbphy 
and  the  mathematics  much  further  than  the  genius 
of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke  attacked  Icicntific  prejudices  even  into  the 
increnchments  of  the  fchools:  he  difllpared  all  thofc 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Mallebranchc 

fuf- 
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fufiercd  to  fpring  up  again,  after  he  had  pointed  b  o  a  K 
out  their  abfurdicy,  bccauiic  he  did  not  attack  the    xix. 
foundation  on  which  they  were  fupported.  ^ 

But  we  are  noc  to  fuppofe:  that  philofbphtra 
alone  have  difcovercd  and  imagined  every  thing. 
It  is  the  courfe  of  events  which  has  given  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  mankind. 
A  complication  of.  natural  or  moral  caufes,  a  gn^ 
dual  improvement  in  politics  joined  to  the  progrefsf 
of  fl'udy  and  of  the  fcienccs,  a  combinacion  oi 
circumdances  which  it  was  as  impdffible  to  haftcn 
as  to  forefee,  muft  have  contributed  to  the  revo* 
Jution  that  has  prevailed  in  the  underftandings  of 
men.  Among  nations  as  among  individuals,  the 
body  and  foul  aA  and  rei-aft  alternately  upon  each 
other.  Popular  opinions  infcA  even  philofophers^ 
and  phiiofophers  are  guides  to  the  people.  Galileo 
had  afierted,  that  as  the  earth  turned  round  the 
fun,  there  muft  be  antipodes  ;  and  Drake  proved 
the  fad,  by  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
church  ftyled  itielf  ^vniverfal,  and  the  Pope  called 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  earth :  and  yet  more  than 
two  thirds  of  its  inhabitant^  did  tiot  fo  much  as 
know  there  was  any  cacholic  religion,  and  parti- 
cularly that  there  was  a  pope.  Europeans,  who 
have  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where,  taught 
Europe  that  one  portion  of  the  globe  adopted  the 
vifionary  opinionsof  Mohammed,  and  a  ftiU larger 
one  lived  in  the  darknrfs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
total  ignorance  and  unenrightcned  ftateof  atheifm. 
Thus  philofophy  extended  the  empire  of  human 

knowledge 
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V  o  o  K  knowkdge,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  errors  of  fu^^ 
XIX.    perfticton,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italv^  whofeitnpadcnt  genius  penetratedthrough 
the  obftaclcs  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  firft  that 
founded  an  academy  of  natural  philofopby.  France 
ind  England,  who  were  to  aggrandize  themfeWet 
even  by  their  competition,  ratfcd  at  one  time  two 
eFerlafting  monuments  to  the  improvement  of  phi- 
lofophy :  two  academies  from  whence  all  the  learn* 
ed  of  Europe  draw  their  information,  and  in  which  . 
they  dqx>rit  all  theij  ftores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great  number 
of  the  myfteriotts  points  in  nature }  experiments, 
phenomena,  difcoveries  in  the  arts  and  (ciences,  the 
fccrets  of  ek^ricity,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Att»- 
rora  Borealis^  Hence  have  proceeded  the  inftni* 
ments  and  means  of  purifying  air  on  board  of 
fliips,  for  making  fea  water  fit  to  be  drunk  s  for 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcer* 
caining  the  lon^tudes ;  for  improving  agriculture, 
and  for  producing  more  grain  with  lefs  feed  aod 
lefs  labour. 

AftilTOTL^  had  reigned  ten  cemurics  in  all  the 
fthools  of  Europe ;  and  the  chrtftian«,  after  lofiag 
the  guidance  of  reafon,  were  able  to  recover  it 
again  only  by  following  his  example.  Their  ioi- 
plicit  attachment*  to  that  philofopher  had  for  t 
tonfiderable  time  caufed  them  to  err,  in  blindlf 
following  him  through  the  darknefs  of  theol(^. 
But  at  length  Dcfcartes  pointed  out  the  way,  vid 
Newton  fupplicd  the  power  of  extricating  them  oot 

of 
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of  that  Jabyrrnth.  Doubt-  bad  diflipated  preju-  BOOK 
dices,  and  the  method  of  analyfis  had  found  out  ^^^* 
the  truth.  After  the  tmy  Bacons,  Galileo  and 
Delcarres,  Locke  and  Baylc,  Leibnitz  and  New- 
fdn,  after  the  memoirs  of  the  academics  of -FJ6-' 
fence  and  Lcipfrc^  of  PaKii^  arid  London,  there 
ftiH  remained  a  great  work  to  be  compofed,  in 
6n3er  to  {Jerpetiiarc  the  fciences  and  philofophyj 
This  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  ind 
$\\  the  truths  that  have  iffiied  from  the  human 
tiiind  from  the  doArinar  of  theology  ro  the  fpecu^ 
liiciorts  on  inleds* )  which  contains  an  account  of 
rrery  work  0f  the  b<inds  of  men  from  a  fhlp  to  a 
pin  t  vhts  r^pafftory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  nii* 
tion^  will,  in  future  ages,  cbaraAetife  that  of 
phttofc^hy,  which  af^er  fo  many  advantages  pro* 
Cuiaed  to  maxikind  ooghc  to  be  coofidered  as  a  dw 
viiiitj  on  earth.  It  is  (he  who  unites^  enlightens, 
aids  and  cainfbrts  mankind.  She  beftows  every 
thiDg  upon  them,  without  exafting  any  worihip 
in  return.  She  requires  of  them,  not  the  iacrifice 
«f  tbetr  paflionsy  but  a  reafonable,  ufeful  and  mo^ 
4erate  exercUe  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter  * 
of  nature,  difpetifcr  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of 
her  rights,  (he  contecrates  her  intelligence  and  her 
labour  to  the  ufe  of  man.  She  renders  him  t>et« 
ter^  that  he  may  be  happier.  She  detefts  only 
tyranny  and  rmpoAure,  bccaufe  they  opprefs  man- 
kind. She  doe^  not  dcfire  to  rule,  but  (he  exa<Sbs 
of  ibcb  as  govern,  to  confider  public  happinefs  as 

the 
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II  o  o  K  th^  only  fource  of  their  cnjoymenc  She  avoids 
XIX.  coAteftst  and  the  name  of  feds,  t>ut  fte  tolerates 
tbcinalL  The  blind  and  the  wicked  calumniate 
her ;  the  former  are  afraid  of  perceiving  their  ef- 
rorsy  and  the  latter  of  having  them  detected.  Un* 
grateful  children^  who  rebel  againft  a  tender  mo* 
(her,  when  (he  wiihes  to  free  them  from  their  er« 
rors  and  vices  which  occafion  the  calamities  of 
mankind ! 

LiGHT»  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a  more 
rxtenlive  horizon.  Literature  has  formed  a  kind 
of  empire  which  prepares  the  way  for  making 
Europe  be  confidercd  as  one  fingle  republican 
power.  In  truth,  if  philofophy  is  ever  eoabled  to 
inlinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns  or  their 
minillers,  the  fyfteoi  of  politics  will  be  improved^ 
and  rendered  fimpJe*  Humanity  will  be  more 
regarded  in  all  plans;  the  public  good  will 
enter  into  ne||otiations,  not  merely  as  an  ex« 
prefllon,  but  as  an  objed  of  utility  even  to  kings. 
Primting  has  already  made  fuch  a  progrefs 
that  it  can  never  be  put  a  flop  cp  in  any  ftatc  with** 
out  lowering  the  people  in  order  to  advance  the 
authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the 
body  of  the  people,'  humanife  the  great,  are  the 
delight  of  the  leifure  hours  of  the  rich,  and  in- 
form all  the  clafles  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring 
to  perfedion  the  different  branches  of  political  oeco- 
nomy.    Even  the  errors  of  fyftematical  pcrfons  arc 

difpelled  by  the  produftions  of  the  prcfs^  becaufc 
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reafoniogand  difcuinon  try  them  by  the  ted  of  b  o  o  K 
truth.  XIX. 

An  intercourft  of  knowledge  is  become  necef- 
iary  for  induftry,  and  literature  alone  maintains 
that  communication.  The  reading  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occafioned  more 
attempts  of  that  kind ;  for  interelt  alone  cannot 
find  the  means  of  enterprife.  At  prefcnc  nothing 
can  be  cultivated  without  fome  ftudy,  or  without 

» 

the  knowledge  that  has  been  handed  down  and 
diffufed  by  reading.  Princes  themfclves  have  not 
recovered  their  rights. from  the  ufurpations  of  the 
clergy^  but  by  the  affidance  of  that  knowledge 
which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  refped  to 
the  abuiespf  lall  fpiritual. power. 

BvT  it  would  be  the^reateit  foUy'of  the  human 
mind  to  have  employed  all  its  powers  to  increafe 
xbe  authority  of  kings,'  and  to  break  tl^e.  fev^ral 
chains  that  held  it  in  fubje<5lioiT,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  fl^ve  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage 
chat  religion  infpifes  to  withdraw  confcience  from 
the  tyranny  exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honeft 
man,  the  citizen,  and  friend  of  the  people  ought 
to  maintain  to  free  the  nations  from  the  tyranny  of 
fuch  powers  as  confpire  ag^inft  the  liberty  of  man* 
kind«  Unhappy  is  that  ftatc  in  which  there  is 
not  to.be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  the  public 
rights  of  the  nation.  The  kingdom,  with  all  its 
riches,  its  trade,  its  nobles,  and  its  citizens  muft 
foon  fall  into  unavoidable  anarchy.  ^  It  i$  the  laws 
that  are  to  favc  a  nation  from  deftru&ion,  and  the 

Vol.  V.  Q^q  freedom 
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B  o  6  IC  freedom  t>f  wriring  is  to  foppor t  «Bd  ^it(m  Uwi. 
x^^.    Buc  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  oi  ^ 
^■^'^^     ^  ift Ws  ?  It  is  ^moraflity. 

Moral*.        TiYERfc  art  whole  libraries  of  nKmXky.    What 
a  num*bcr  of  iifelcfs  and  even  perriidous  tjocJcs! 
They  are»  in  general,   the  work  of  priefts  and 
their  difciples,  who  not  chiiCng  to  fee  that  reli- 
gion (hould  confider  men  only  in  the  rclatronis  dity 
ftand  in  to  the  divinity,  it  becanrre  neceflary  to 
look  for  aiiother  ground  for  the  relations  they 
bear  to  one  another.     If  there  is  an  utiiverfid 
fyftem  of  morality.  It  tannot  be  the  tffeft  of  a 
particular  caufe.    It  has  been  Ac  fame  in  :paft 
ages,  tinS  It  will  continue  the  fatnc  'm  furore 
times  V  it,  cannot  then  be  grounded  dti  trfrgious 
opinions,  \vliich  ever  fincc  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  ^h^e  con- 
tinually varied.     Greece  had  -vicious  deities,  the 
Komans  h^d   them   likewife:  the  ferifelefs  wor- 
Ihippcr  of  the  ¥ttiche  adores  rather'a-^vil  than  a 
God.    Every  people  rtiade  gods  for  thetnTetvcs, 
and  gave  them  fucli  ^atn^ibutes  as  they  pioafrd: 
to  fome  they  afcribed  ^goodtiefs,  to  others  CrwRy, 
to  fome  immoralicy,  to  ofhets  the  -greateft  £u«ftity 
and^feverity  of  maiinei^.    One  wouid  imagine  chat 
ievery  nation  intended:  to  deify  its  twn  pa/Tions 
^nd  Opinions.    NoiwtthlUnding  thM  A'pf^rHty  in 
teligtous  fyftems  tihd  ^ddes  of  worship,  alt  na- 
tions have  perteived  that  men  ought  ito  be  juft: 
they  have  all  honoured  as  virtues,  ^goodnefs,  piry, 
i     fritndfhip,  .fidclfty,  paccrnai  tendernefs,    filial  re 
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rpeft,  fincerity,  gratitude,  patrbtifm ;  in  (hort  all  b  o  o  K 
riiofe  femimencs  rhac  can  be  confidered  as  to  many  xl^t. 
qres  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely  to  one 
aBocben  The  origifi  6f  that  uniformity  of  judg- 
ment  fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not  then  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradidory  and  flue* 
mating  opinions*  If  the  minifters  of  religion  hav« 
appeared  to  think  othcrwife,  it  is  becaufe  by  their 
fyftem  they  were  enabled  to  regulate  all  the  aftions 
of  mankind  y  to  difpofe  of  their  fortunes  \  and 
command  their  wills  ^  and  to  fecure  to  them- 
ielves  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the  arbitrary  go* 
Temment  of  the  world— the  veil  is  now  removed. 
At  the  tribunal  of  philofophy  and  reafon,  mo«- 
fality  is  a  fcience  whofe  objedis  the  prefervation 
and  common  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies.  To 
this  double  end  all  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their 
natural,  conftant,  eternal  principle  is  in  man  him^ 
jelfy  and  in  a  reiemblance  there  is  in  the  general 
organiaation  of  man  which  includes  a  (imilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weak- 
nefs ;  a  refemblance  from  whence  arifes  the  necef- 
fity  of  fociety,  or  of  a  common  oppo{ition  againft 
fuch  dangers  as  are  equally  incident  to  each  indi* 
vidual,  which  proceed  from  nature  herfclf,  and 
threaten  man  on  all  fides;  Such  is  the  origin  of 
particular  duties  and  of  domeftic  virtues ;  iuch  is 
the  origin  of  general  duties  and  public  virtues; 
fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  of  pcrfonal  and 
public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compacts  between 
tndivrduals,  and  of  all  laws  of  gaverno^ent. 
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^  o  o  K     Several  writers  Have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
XIX.     firfl:  principles  of  morality  in  the  femiments  of 
frkndthipf  tendernefs,  compafliony  honour,  and 
benevolence  ^  bccaufe  they  found  them  engraven 
on  the  human  heart,    fiut  did  they  not  alio  find 
there  hatred,  jcaloufy,..  revenge,   pride,  and  the 
love  of  dominion  ?  For  what  reafon  therefore  have 
they  founded  morality  on  the  former  principles 
raiher  than  the  latter?  It  is  becaufe  they  found 
that  the  former  were  of  general  advantage  to  fo* 
cieiy,.  and  to  the  others  fatal  to  it.     Thefe  philo* 
Ibphers.  hive  perceived  the  neceffity  of  morality; 
they  have  conceived  what  it  ought  to  be,  but 
have  not  diCcovered  its  leading  and  fundamental 
principle.     The   very  fentiments  indeed,    which 
^hey  adopt  as  the  ground -work  of  morality,  be- 
cauie  they  appear  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  com* 
'mon  good,  if  left  to  themfelves  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  it.     How  can  we  determine  to  pu- 
nifh  the  guilty  if  we  liften  only  to  the  pleas  of 
compafTion  ?  How  (hall  we  guard  againft  partia? 
lity^  if  we  confult  only  the  didates  of  friendfliip  ? 
How  fliall  we  avoid  being  favourable  to  idlenefs, 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  fentiments  of  benevo- 
lence ?  All  thefc  virtues  have  their  limits,  beyond 
which  they  degenerate  into  vices  ;  and  thofe  limits 
arc  Icttlcd  by  the  invariable  rules  of  cficncial  juf- 
tice  5  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common 
mtcrefts  of  men  united  together  in  focicty  and  the 
coiilUnt  objed  o£  that  union. 

These 
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These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  book 
afcertained;  nor  indeed  could  they,  fincc  it  has  xiK. 
HOC  been  poffiblc  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft 
icfelf  was.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  aiwonii:  all 
people,  and  at  all  .times,  men  have  formed  fucfi 
different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice:  why  hitherco, 
morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a  matter  of  mere 
convention  among  men.  That  fo  m^tny  ages 
Ihould  have  paflcd  away  in  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  fiift  principles  of  a  fciencc  fo  important  to  our 
happinefs  i«  a  certain  faft  -,  but  fo  extraordinary 
that  it  (hould  appear  incredible.  Wc  cannot  ima'» 
gine  how  it  has  not  been  fooner  difcovered,  that 
the  unking  of  men  in  fociety  has  not,  and  inijeed 
could  not  have  any  other  defign,  but  the  general 
faappinefs  of  individuals  ^  and  theretofe  that  there 
is  nor,  and  cannot  be  any  other  focial  tie  between 
them,  than  that  of  their  common  intercft  :  and 
that  nothing  can  be  confident  with  the  order  of 
ibci^ties,  unlefs  it  be  confident  with  the  common 
utility  of  the  n^embers  that  compofe  them  .-that  it 
k  this  principle  which  neceflarily  determines  virtue 
and  vice:  and  that  our  adtioas  are  confequmtly 
more  or  lefs  virtuous,  according  as  they  tend  more 
or  lefs  to  the  common  advantage  of  fociety  ;  that 
they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious,  according  as  the  pre- 
judice fociety  .receives  from  them  is  greater  or 
lefs. 

Is  it  on  Its  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues  r  No,  it  is  on  ac- 
couflt  of  the  fcrvicc  it  is  of  to  fociety.     This  is 
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9  o  e  K  evident  from  hence»  that  it  13  puniflied  as  a  crime 
XIX.  IB  a  man  whom  ic  cauies  to  difturb  the  pubtiQ 
peace.  Why  then  is  dr\ikenne&  a  vice?  Becauft 
every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  comoKMi 
good,  and  to  fuUill  that  obligation^  he  has  occafioA 
for  the  free  exercife  of  his  faculties.  Why  arc 
certain  adtions  more  blameabie  in  a  magiftnte  oc 
general^  than  in  a  private  man  ?  Becaufe  greatcc 
uiconvenience  refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  be  beneficial:  to  every  one  of 
its  members  y  it  is  but  juft  that  each  of  its  mem* 
bers  (houid  contribute  10  the  advantage  of  fociety. 
To  be  virtuous  therefore,  is  to  be  ufeful :  to 
be  vicious^  is  to  be  afek6  or  hurtfuk  This  is 
morality. 

This»  indeed^  is  univerfal  morality-^chae  ofio^ 
rality  which  being  conncfted  with  ihe  nature  of 
man,  is  conneded  with  the  aatuit}  of  fociety  1 
that  morality  which  can  vary  only  in  its  appHca« 
tions^  but  never  in  its  eflcucc :  that  morality^  in 
fhort,  to  which  all  laws  Ihould  refer,  and  to  wUch 
they  fliQuld  be  fubordinate.  In  conformity  to  this 
common  rule  of  aU  our  private  ajod  puUic  afttonsi 
let  us  confider  whether  there  ever  were^  or  ever 
can  be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

SiNC£  the  invafioa  o£  the  barbafous  natioas 
into  this  quarter  of  the  globe,,  almoft  aU  govern^ 
tnents  have  been  eftablifhed  only  on  the  intereft  of 
i  fingle  man,  or  a  (Ingle  iiet  of  ihcn^  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  whole  ibctety«  As  they  were  founded 
oa  cocqueft,  the  eSTcft  of  fupcrior  pawcr«  they 

have 
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hwc  onjf  ywied  io  the  ipodc  of  kqcping  the  pco-  boo 
pie  in  fubjcclion.     At  firft  war  made  viftims  of    XiX- 
thcim,  devoted  cither  to  the  fword  of  their  rulers^ 
or  that  of  the  ^enemy.     How  malijr  ages  haw. 
palled?  aw^y  ia  (cenes  of  blood  and  general  ooaf- 
faipre,.  tfoat  is  <o  fay,  in^  the  diilribuMon  of  em-» 
pireS)  before  terms  of  peace  had  induced  the  peo-' 
pk  t^  fup^poie^  that  there  was  fomeching  of  a  di- 
vine origin;  ia  that  ilatc  of  iateftine  war  called  fo« 
€;tety^  of  governmenc ! 

When-  the  fe^fdal  government  had  for  ever  ex; 
eluded  thpfe  wJiQ  tilled  the  groimd  from  the  right. 
of  pofleOing  it:  when,  by  a  facrilegious  coliulioiii 
l^etween  the  altar  and  the  dirone^  the  authority  of 
God*  had  been  enforced  by  that  of  the  fword^  what 
€ff(e£t  bad  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  to.  au- 
thorize tyranny  bjr  the  doiftrine  of  paflivQ  obe- 
dience, bMt  to.  confirm  CLavery  by«  a  contempt  of 
^1  faience  and  priv^ajte  property  ;  ia  a  word  tQ  add 
CO  the  terror  of  the  great  that  of  evil  fpirics  ?  And. 
Vfhat  were  morals  with  fuch  laws.?  What  they  are 
at  prefeiu  ia  Poland,  where  the  people,  being; 
without  lands,^  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be 
mai&cred  by  the  Rufiians.  or  enlided  by  the  Pruf- 
fians^  and  having  neither  courage  nor  fentiment^. 
think  ii;  is  fufiicient  if  they  are  chriftians,  and.  re* 
main  neuter  between  theic  neighbours  and  their 
Iprds  palatine. 

To  a  Amilar  (late  of  anarchy  wherein  morals 
liad  no  diftinguilhing  cbaraAer,  nor  any  degree 
of  flability,  fucceeded  the  epideniic  fury  of  holy 

Q,q  4  wars. 
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£  o  o  K  wars^  by  whicli  nations  were  corrapted  and  de- 
XIX.  graded,  by  communicating  the  contagion  of  vices 
with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals  were  changed 
with  the  change  of  climate;  « AU  the  paffions  were 
inflamed  and  heightened  between  the  tombs  of 
Jefas  and  Mohammed.  From  Paleftine  wis  im- 
ported' a  principle  of  luxury  and  pride,  a  ftfong 
ufte  for  the  fpices  of  the  eaft,  a  romantic  fpirit 
which  civilized  the  nobles  of  all  countries  without 
making  the  people  more  happy  or  more  virtuous : 
for  if  there  is  no  happincfs  without  virtue  ;  virtue 
will  never  fupport  itfelf  without  being  founded  on 
,happinefs. 

About  two  centuries!  after  Europe  had  been 
depopulated  by  Afiatic  expeditions,  its  tranlmi- 
gration  in  America  happened.  That  revolution 
introduced  an  univerfal  confu^n,  and  *blendcd 
the  vices  and  j  •)duftions  of  every  climate  with 
our  own.  Neither  was  any  improvement  made  in 
the  fciencc  of  morality,  becaufe  mt^ti  were  then 
deftroyed  through  avarice,  inftcad  of  being  maf- 
facrcd  on  account  of  religion.  Thofc  nations  which 
had  made  the  hrgcll  acquiiitions  in  the  new  world, 
feemed  to  acquire  at  the  fame  time  ail  the  flrupidity, 
feroc^oufnefs,  and  ignorance  of  the  old.  They 
became  the  means  of  communicating  the  vices  and 
difeafes  of  thofe  countries;  poor  and  wretched 
amidft  all  their  gold  ;  debauched,  notwithftanding 
their,  churches  and  their  pricfts  ;  idle  and  foper- 
ftitious  wiih  all  the  fources  of  commerce^  and  the- 

means 
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means  of  being  enlightened.  But  the  love  of  riches  book 
likewife  corrupted  all  other  nations.  xix. 

Whether,  it  be  war  or  commerce  that  intro- 
duces great  riches  into  a  ftate,  they  foon  become 
the  objeft  of  public  ambition.  At  firft  men  of  the 
grcateft  power  feize  upon  them:  and  as  riches 
come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma* 
nagement  of  public  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded 
with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  and  the 
virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  to  employments  only 
for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires  without  knowing  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither 
lands  nor  treafure,  any  more  than  conquefts,  are 
obtained  with  any  other  view  but  to  enjoy  them  $ 
and  riches  ard  enjoyed  only  for  pleafure  and  the 
oftentation  of  luxury.  Under  thefe  different  ideas, 
they  equally  corrupt  the  citizen  who  poflcflfes  them, 
iMid  the  people  who  are  feduced  by  their  attra^i- 
Qn.  As  foon  as  men  labour  only  from  a  niotive  of 
gain,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  their  duty,  the 
mod  advantageous  fituations  are  preferred  to  the 
mod  honourable.  It  is  then  we.  fee  the  honour  of  a 
pro&filon  diverted,  obfcured,  and  loft  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  wealth* 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  conflderation  at 
tvhich  riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural 
conveniences  of  opulence,  a  frcfh  fort  of  corrupti- 
ont  The  man  who  is  in  a  public  (ituation  is  de- 
flrous  of  having  people  about  him :  the  honours  he 
receives  in  public  are  not  fufficient  for  him ;  he 
wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  his  luxury^ 

or 
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m  a  o  Kor  bii$  pcoCaiioo.    If  r\nb»  ut  cb<  omm^^ 
xtx«   rupcion  by  leadi^.-  ia  bMO«m,  hw^  mm\k 

a«r  i<hicy  lb*  by  dftflFufiag  iiUftc.  fof  pkaimf^  Mitrry 
offers  ims.  cbaftky  tofiik,  aadr  idleiiefs  ic^tibcii^:^ 
the  pf  ince  fets  the  magtftrafff  up  to  fak,  and.  che^ 
iMgiftraces  fetapvaceupoftjuftke:  thr  court  feUs; 
cmpkqrmems^.  aootN  phoormciD  fell,  che  peopb*  up  ihe 
ptincT,  wiu^fdisitfacnr  agawtathe  neigMiDUPiag 
powecseithar  m  treaties  o£  war,,  oc  fubfidy;  q§ 
peace,  or  exchange  of  cercboty. 

SocR  19  the  fiardid  tvafic  igtioducBd  by  tbe  Ibve 
of  riches  in  any  coiaiitry'  whare  dicy  canr  d&evitrf? 
thingt  aad  where  yirbie  is  hdd  in  na  qftiwmi— ■» 
9tit.dkreis:  no.efib£b.  wkhouc  m  caafts.  Gold* 
docs  not  become  ths  idol  of  the  people,  and  ▼irtue 
does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlela  the  bad  con^ 
ftituiioB  of  the  gofcrmnmc  occafiod  fuch  a.  opr^ 
Fuptbn.  Unforcuoatiiyv  ic  will  always  bav«  tht* 
efie^.  if  the  gowrnfOCM  is^  fo  conftkoted  that  tlle^ 
temporary  intereft^  of  a  fingle  perlbn,  op  of  a; 
fmall  number,  can  with  imponicy  prevail  over  tfae^ 
oonunon  and  invariable  inserefl!  of  the  whole.  !& 
will  alwsqrs-  produce  rbts  corruption, .  if  thofe,  in: 
whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged,  can*  make  an  ar-* 
bkrary^ufeof  ii,  can  place  tbemfelY^  above  the 
reach  of  att  roles  of  jtiftif  e,  can  noAke  tbcir  powec 
adminifter  to  plundejfing^  and:  chcir  plundftc  to  tha 
coAtiouaoce  ai  abufcs  occafi^ncd  by  tbek  power** 
G4o4  laiwa  are  maintained  by  good  oiorabi  i  hut 
good  moral$>  are  eftabiiS^ed  by  good  laws :  meai 
are  vbic  goveriiaieni  makci  thfin.    To  oiodifyr 

them» 
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them,  k  is  always  armed  witb  an  irrefiftiUe  force, »  ^  o  K 
that  of  public  opinioa :   and  the  goveroment  will   x 
alwiays  snake  ufe  of  corrupcioD^  when  by  its  nacurc 
it  ia  hfelf  corrupt    In  a  word,  the  nations  of  £ur 
rope  will  have  good  niorals  when  (hey  have  goo4 
governments.    Let  us  conclude.   . 

Natiohs,. I  have  di&Ourfed  to  yoo  on  jfour 
dcareCt  intercCU*  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes 
the  benefits  of  nature^  and  the  fruits  of  induftry; 
Aa  ye  are  tgo  frequenxly  the  occa^on  of  your  mu<> 
tual  uohappinefs,  you  mvkSi  have  felt  how  the  jea- 
loufy  of  avaf ice,  bow  pridie  and  ambition  remove 
£u:  firom  your  common  weal  the  happine6  th^i 
prefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
bave  recalled  that  happinefs  whrch  has  been  re* 
moved  from  you.  The  fentiments  of  my  hearp 
have  been  warmly  exprefied  in  favour  of  all  man- 
^nd  without  diftinAion  of  fe&  qr  country.  .Mei| 
are  all  equal  in  rpy  fighc,  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  the  iame  wants  and  the  fame  caUmiucsj:  as  the; 
are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  being 
through  the  relation  between  their  we^eft  and 
hia  power* 

I  AU  aware  that  fubjed  as  ye  are  to  rubers,.  yx>ur 
condition  depends  upon  them,  and  to  fpeak  of 
your  evils  was  to  reproach  (hem  with,  theif  errjors 
or  their  crimc$.  This  refleAioa  has  not  prevented 
me  from  exerting  my  endeavour$.  1  never  con^ 
ceived  that  the  (acred  reiped  doe  Vf>  bw)(anity 
could  poflibly  be  trreconcileable  with  that  which 
U  due  to  tboic  wbQ  Ihould  be  its  naturalprote^lpni« 

I  have 
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BooKlhave  been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils 
XIX.  of  the  governing  powers  of  the.  world,  I  have 
fpoken  without  difguife,  ^nd  without  fear,  and 
have  no  reafon  toaccufc  myfclf  of  having  betrayed 
the  honourable  caufe  I  dared  to  plead.  I  have  in- 
formed princes  of  their  duties^  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  pcbple.  I  have  traced  to  them  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of  op- 
jpreflTion;  and  of  that  whdfe  indolence  and  weak- 
nefs  fufFcrs  it.  I  have  (kecched  all  around  them 
portraits  of  your  misfortunes,  and  they  (Cannot  but 
have  been  fenfibly  aflfefted  by  them.  I  have  warned 
them  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe 
true  but  dreadful  pifturcs  would  be  engraven  on 
the  marble  of  their  tombs,  and  acculc  their  afiics 
while  poftcrity  trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  arc  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal. 
Undoubtedly  1  have  (tood  in  need  of  a  greater 
(hare  of  that  penetration  which  difeovers  expedi- 
ents, and  of  that  eloquence  which'  enforces  truth. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  feritiments  of  my  heart 
have  contributed  to  raife  my  genius:  but  moft 
frequently  1  have  perceived  myfelf  overwhelmed 
with  niy  fubje^  and  confcious  of  my  own  ina^ 
bility. 

May  writers  on  whom  nature  has  bcftowcd 
greater  abilities,  complete  by  their  original  works 
what  my  eflays  have  begun.  Under  the  aufpices 
of  philofophy  may  there  be  one  day  extended  from 
one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other,  that  chain 
of  union  and  benevolence  which  ought  to  conncA 
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all  civilized  people !    May  they  never  more  carry  book 
among  favage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and  op-   xix. 
preffion !  I  do  not  flatter  myfclf  that,  at  the  period 
of  that  happy  revolution,  my  name  will  be  ftill  in 
remembrance.     This  feeble  work,  which  will  have 
only  the  merit  of  having  brought  forth  others  bet- 
ter than  itfelf,  will,  doubtlefs,  be  forgotten.     But 
I  (hall,  at  lead,  be  able  to  fay,    that  I  have  con- 
tributed, as  much  as  was  in   my  power,  to  the 
happinefs  of  my  fellow- crciirurcs,  and  pointed  out 
the  way,  though  at  a  diftanee,   to  improve  their 
condition.     This  agreeable  thought  will  (land   me 
in  the  ftead  of 'glory.     It  will  be  the  delight  of 
my  old  age,  and  the  confolation  of  my  lateft  mo- 
ments. 


THE    END. 
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JJ^^  V  (fitnate  at  the  inoft  foatliern  extremity  of  Arabia) 

^^  ^as  once  the  moft  ilourifhing  faftory  in  Afia,  and  con- 
timied  to  be  for  many  ages,  v.  i.  p.  3^8*  Its  prcfcnt  de- 
cline and  low  ftate  of  its  trade,  which  is  removed  to  Mo« 
cfaa,  with  an  account  of  the  articles  and  value  of  the  trade 
at  that  place,  349. 

jS/gbufn^  their  fituation  inCandahar,  a  mountainoasc6untry> 
lying  north  of  India,*  v.  i.  p.  361.  Their  manners,  revo- 
lutions in  government,  and  fingalar  method  of  fightings 
ibid;  <  Invade  Perfia,  and  are  guilty  of  nlany  horrid  out- 
rages, produced  by  an  in fatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkiih  fn- 
perftition,  362.  Are  attacked,  defeated,  and  difpcrfc^d  by 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  ibid. 

Jfrieot  when  firft  vifited  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands  in  fearch  of •  cultivators,  v.  iii.  p.  382, 
384.  Its  boundaries,  with  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  eaftern  coafl,  384.  Opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  the- northern  coaft,  and  the  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  it,  ib.  394.     Prefent  ftate  of  its  com- 

•  roerce  with  Europe,  394,  396.  What  is  thecliinate  of  the 
weflern  coaft,  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea,  397,  400* 
Nature  and  mode  of  elefting  to  the  fovereigntics  of  Benin, 

•  jttda,  Mayomba,  Cilongo,  Loango,  and  Coneo,  countries 
en  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  405.  ''  View  of  the  fyftem  of  war 
And  poAtics,  adopted  by  its  feveral  ftates  on  the  weflern 
coad,  406,  467*  I>iff)*rent  religions  prevail  in  its  different 
provinces,  and  what  they  are,  409,  410.  Sket<!}i  of  the 
manners,  csftoms,  and  amuferoents  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guinea,  411,  416.  What  is  the  moft  favourable  feafon 
foe  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  426. 

•  What  coafis  are  moft  frequented  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
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on  the  flaye  trade,  ib.  What  number  of  flaves  itiSxaSf 
exported  in  176&,  and  what  it  is  fuppoied  to  export  eveif 
year,  427.  Account  of  the  different  effeds  prodoced  hy 
the  fmall  pox  on  the  negroes  born  to  the  N^rti  0/  the  Urn 
fr9m  tho/e  born  /« the  Souths  4369  437.  The  wretched  and 
miferabie  date  of  its  natives  (the  negroes)  when  carried  to 
Amerltt — where  aC'n  opinion  fi^iverfally  ^ifvails«  thit  ne- 
groes are  incapable  of  reafon  i(nd  virtue--^ith  an  inpaf- 
tial  enquiry  into  the  falfity  of  this  opinion,  proved  by  two 
circumfiantial  fads,  439,  440,  441.  Deicnption  m  the 
bifon,  an  animal  found  in  mod  parts  of  this  coaatry,  47s, 

473- 
Jgriculturiy  its  reciprocal  dependence  upon,  and  anion  with, 

commerce,  v..  v.  p.  5 1 1 .    The  chief  and  real  caafe  of  opu- 
lence in  a  nation,  ^i2«    Ve/y  much  n^leded  by  the  Ro* 
mans  an4  the  northern  Gonj|uerors  of  Euvope;  jYu    Much 
encourazed  inr  Europe,  when  the  American  colonies  en^ 
freafcd  in  population,  51 5.    Its  improved  ftate  among  ^c 
Englifk,,  French.  Germans,  Ital^oi,  and  Spaniard^,  lU 
£17,_  Dcfej-ves  toe  principal  attention  of  every  wile  go- 
vernment, with  the  leveral  reafons,  ;i8l,  520.        .    , 
AUxan^^r  the.  mart  of  all  merchandize  Eroia  India  to  Bere- 
nice in  tinie  of  Ptolemy f  ^  t«  p.  70* 
Alpl)onfo  Jliapurjme^  the  moA  ftgacious  of  all  the  Portnguelr 
in  th^  ccnque|l  of  the  Indies,  v«  i.  p»  67*    Projeds  the 
fuming  the  coat fe  of  the  Nile,  and  eudeayours  to  |>erfoade 
the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  Cairy  it  into  .execntion,  with 
his  reafon&>  82.     Deprives  the  Turks  of  thcK  tr^de  to  h* 
dia,  with  the  advantages  which  all  £,orofe  derived  fronr 
this  meajfurtv  ib.  85.    ^A  ^etch  of  hisgrtat  charader,  vp^ 
the  veneration  which  the  Indians  had  for  him,.  t02«    Be* 
ing  trad  peed  by  his  enemies,  he  died  at  Gou,.  in^9i5r 
withoat  riches  and  ont  of  ravonr  with  his  fovereign  £ma- 
.  nuel,  ib»      .    . .      j .      . 
Jma^nj^  the  real  e^i^ei^ce  of  the  peopH  known  by  thb  namfr 
proved  to  be  nncertain^  v.  iii.  p.  16^  169.    Defcnption 
i>f,,thf  manners  of  the.a^ative^  bordering  upon  this  liycr,. 
with  the  ilati:  pf  the  Portugqefe  fettleincn.t»  174,  175,  176.. 
.  Produce  of  the  coor^ay  adjacent  to  it,  178-, 
Ami^fax  (one  of  .the  ^loluccas)  its  \'altte  to.  the  Dhtch  frpm 
^he  cultivation  of  cloyes  \c*  it— the  encouragement  given  to 
^h^  planters— and  the  sn&ihod  ofencreafing  its  uade  by  the 
fuccefsful  culture  of  pppper  and  indigo^  v.  i,  p.  i^.    )^n 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  Qtiaty  between  the  fingliih 
and  butch  at  thi^  place  in  16199  with  its  iate»  315,  317* 
Jmerkfh  ,^^y   called,  the  Weft  Indies,   v.  iii.  p.  127.     No 
con^ueiU  uiaUc  ii^  ii  by  the  En'glifh  and.  Dutch  during  the 

war 
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mm  tor  tkt  Sfttaiih  fiiccefiioo,  with  the  reafons^  33 1*  537* 
Canfi;  of  die  war,  in  1755*  hccwcen  the  Eogliih  and 
Prtncis  34-S>  350.  The  general  opini^'o  whkh  p^emls 
hcM  of  chc  negroc3,  that  they  arc  incapable  of  reafon  and 
virtuo-^proveti  to  be  falfe  aod  enon^o^Sy  459,  440. 

jimeriiMf  the  difieseat  and  refpodlive  advantages  which  £u- 
vope  derives  ftom  this  country,  as  divided  lato  North  and 
8outh-<-WHh  a  general  view  of  the  different  degrees  of  po- 
polatioo*  climate,  jplantarions^  and  commerce  in  each; 
and  the  manners  of  the  refpe^Lv^  inhabitants  of  each  conn- 
try,  v.  iv.  p.  126,  127. 

jimmca^  what  influence  the  religious  difpntes  in  England,  ia 
xvti.  cent*  produced  in  peopling  this  continent,  v.  v. 
p.  109.  1 18.  Reafons  why  To  little  of  Jt  was  knawn,  for 
10  long  tine  after  it  was  difcovered,  1 19.  Its  analogy  to 
the  reS  of  the  globe,  exemplified  in  the  Angular  firoilarity 
«lf  the  form  in  one  part  of  the  elobe  to  the  other :  whUfl, 
at  the  fame  ti«e,  the  extent  of  furface  in  the  eld  world 
«xceeda  the  forfisuse  of  the  mw  by  ope  half,  ib.  Philofo* 
phical  ob|crvations*on  the  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  the  earth  is  maintained  in  ^the  old  and  new  continents-^ 
with  reaibnt  for  affirming  that  both  continents  have  been 
covered  with  the  iea»  120,  123.  its  climate  more  various 
than  the  climate  of  Europe,  arifing  from  the  waters  having 
lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  and  having  quitted 
it  long  after  oar  continent  was  peopled :  with  an  account 
of  the  influence,  which  this  circumttance  hath  on  men  and 
animals  in  the  new  world,  124,'  129.  Its  origin  and  aoti- 
<|uity  difcufled  but  not  afceruined,  although  it  may  be 
proved  not  to  be  ib  antient  as  our  own  continent — with 
xealbns  for  foppofing,  that  the  natives  of  America  do  vot 
owe  their  deiccnt  to  a  foreign  hemifphere,  126,  127,  128. 
Comparative  view  oi  the  moral  ftate  and  happinefs  of 
American  favages  and  civilized  people,  with  arguments  ia 
favour  Qf  the.  iavages,  130,  137,  Its  barbarou*  and  ia* 
vage  nations  governed  rather  by  policy  than  a  legiHation^ 
with  an  account  of  the  difference  between  them,  4ji» 

Jtmerka  K^tb^  no  fettlements  eftabliihed  here  by  the  French 
4oT  a  kmg  time  after  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  in 
podeffion  of  valuable  colonies  in  this  country^— with  the  fe- 
veral  reafons,  v.  iv.  p.  if^o,  421.  Firft  vifited  by  the 
French  in  1 562'^ their  arrival  in  Florida,  and  thecaufeof 
di^overing  it»  422,  423.  Cuftoms,  manners,  govern- 
vemmenty  virtues  and  vices,  religious  worfixip  and  tenets, 
iuperflitious  attachment  to  dreams,  and  mode  of  prolecn- 
tin^  war  among  the  lavages  of  this  country,  431,  463. 
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Jmcrica  Norths  the  natural  ftate  of  St  before  the  arrival  of  At 
Knglifli»  and  its  prrfent  improved  ftate  under  their  fobjcC' 
tion,  V.  V.  p.  137,  138,  139.  Extent  of  the  Briiiflidonii* 
nions  in  this  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
river  Miffifippi,  314.     Phi iofophical  remarks  ontheftate 

■  of  vegetation  in  it,  316.  Produces  all  the  trees'wbich  arc 
natural  to  the  European  foil :  be/ides  which,  are  found  the 
candlebnrry  myrtle  and  the  fugar  maple;  with  a  particular 
defcription  of  the  culture^  properties,  and  ufeof  each  tree, 
and  the  foil  proper  for  it,  317,  318.  What  birds  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  country — with  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
hummingbird,  319,  320.  Was  formerly  infetted  by  in- 
fecls,  which  have  perifhed  fince  plantations  and  culture  of 

'^  the  land  have  taken  place,  321.  Supplied  with  domeflic 
animals  from  England,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  degenerated,  fi nee  tbey  were 

.  tranfplanted' from  Europe,  322.  Obliged  co  the  Englifli 
for  the  importation  of  European  corn  into  this  country, 
323.  Supplies  England  with  naval  ftores,  and  permitted 
to  export  timber  into  the  mother  country  (duty  free)  3244 
325,  326.  Encouraged  by  the  Englifh  to  cultivate  the 
growth  of  hemp  and  fiax,  with  the  pleafing  profped  of  fuc« 
cefs  in  this  culture,  328.  Permitted  to  export  into  all  the 
ports  of  England  (duty  free)  American  iron  which  is  found 
here  in  very  great  quantities,  ib.  329,  330.  The  planta- 
tion cf  vines  much  encouraged,  but  the  climate  unfavour- 
able :o  their  growth,  331,  332j  333.  The  cultivation  of 
fiik,  though  much  promoted  by  the  public  bounties  ol 
England,  not  anfiverable  to  the  wifiied  for  fuccefs,  333, 
334.  Its  foil,  properly  cleared,  accommodaced  to  the 
tranfpianting  and  cultivating  with  fu.cefs  any  rich  produc- 
tions, belonging  to  Europe  or  Afia.  339*  Peopled  from 
Europe,  by  Englifhmen  who  had  fled  hither  to  avoid  perfe- 
cution  for  their  civil  or  religious  opinion?,  ib.  «  Genius 

-  and  characler  of  the  fird  colonilis  who  have  emigrated  from 
England  — with  the  iiate  of  the  prefent  inhalucants,  and 
tl^eir  real  ufe  to  fociety,  ib.  340.     State  of  population  in 

i  .the  £ritifh  colonies  fuppofed  to  amount  to  two  millions  Qf 
inhahitants,  with  fome  rules  for  forming  a  proper  cftimate 
upon  tl.is  fubjed,  349,  390.  The  manners,  benevolence, 
hufpitaiiry  :ind  happinefs  of  the  cr^loni'ls  in  Britiih  Ame- 
rica— wiih  the  nature  and  forms  of  governments  under 
uhich  they  live,  351,  364.  Nature  and  value  of  the  coin 
current  in  thsfc  fetLlcments,  as  well  in  fpecie  as  in  paper— 
wi:h  the  feverai  purpt^fes  to  which  the  paper  currency  is 
a;>[  lied,  365,  3^'6,  367.  Its  manufadures  and  iron  mines, 
c      tL'gc;liCi   with  ii:>  cx^^riai Ouis  and  importations,  Ihrotvo 
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-  'vndtr  gitat  reftri^ions  by  the  Bricifli  parliament — ^wkhi  the 
confequence  of  this  reftri^tion  in  producing  or  giving  bi/th 
to  a  very  extcofive  contraband  irade  in  the  colonies,  very 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  intereA  of  England,  36S, 
372.  What  good  reafons  may  be  given,  why  ihe  coknies 
Ihould  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of 
maintaining  the  credit  and  interell  of  the  mother  countrVt 

.  and  bearing  their  part  in  the  national  debt,  379,  376^ 
Origin  of  the  ilamp  a6l  and  impofls  on  fevcial  articles  of 
€ommer(^e  in  the  colonies— the  aniverfal  clamour  and  op- 
po/ition,  which  they  produced—and.an  iippattial  exami- 
ra  ion  of  the  right,  which  the  colonies  a/Tun: e({,  to  cppofi^ 
the  £ritiih  parliament  upon  this  account,  379,  384. 
Whether  the  right  of  appoioting,  proportioning,  aiid 
raiting  the  taxes  ihonld  net  be  velW  in  the  prv'vii.cial  af- 
iemblies,  38^,  3S8.  Gratitude  for  puil  favours  and  a  pro- 
per jealoufy  for  their  own  liberties*  are  the  due  boundaries 

.  tQ  all  op  portion  in  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and 
its  right  to  taxation,  389,  392.  The  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  eilabliihing  in  theie  colonies  an  entire  independ- 
ence on  the  mother  country;   and   the  reafons,   uhy  it 

.  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  real  interefl  of  ;.ny  European 
nation  (an  enemy  to  Great  Britain)  to  aOiil  the  Aniericr.n 
eoloilies  in  fupporting  this  fpirit  of  independence,  303, 
396. 

American  IJlands^  reafons  for  fuppoiing  them  to  have  been  de- 
tached trom  the  continei>t-'  with  fome  genera]  obfcrvations 
on  the  origin  of  iflands,  exemplified  in  vaiious  inllanccs, 
V.  iii.  p.  253,  298.  7heir  chief  productions,  and  labours 
of  their  flaves,  466%  Mode  of  agriculture  ac'opted  in  them, 
viith  the  neccility  of  introducing  the  grneial  ule  of  the 
plough^  467,  470.  Their  lands  (hcu!d  be  improved  by 
manure,  470.  Supplied,  at  firft,  by  the  Spaniards  with 
domeflic  quadrupeds  from  Europe --wi:h  an  enquiry  into 
the  can fe  of  their  degeneracy,  ib.  471.  The  nature  and 
fpecies  of  hoifes  bred  in  thefe  iflands — the  caufe  of  their 
degeneracy-- and  reafons  for  fubiUtuting  the  bifon  in  the 
room  of  the  common  ox  ;  with  a  defcription  of  the  bifrn, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  ea|lern  iflands,  and  in  Africa, 
472,  473*  'Acrcount  of  the  attempt  made  to  ir.troJucc  th^ 
camel  into  this  climate,  which  was  tried  without  fucccfs  -^ 
and  the  propriety  of  trying  the  buffalo,  473,  474.  Their 
ilate  of  vegetation,  474,  47;.  Indebted  to  Africa  for  the 
following  uA:ful  plants — the  Angola  pen,  and  the  manioc  : 
with  a  defcription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manioc  is 
•cultivated,  the  foil  proper  for  it,  and  the  proccfs  by  which 
it  is  reodcrcdfil  for  common  food;  being  {referred  by 
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fott^  pf WbbS  to  the  beft  wliett*  476V  477  f  47^*  Aniclfi 
ef  commerce  colli vated  wii>h  more  cire  «ad  afidaity  tkaa 
the  oeceflTaries  of  life :  of  whlcb  tke  priocijpal  «rc»  coooa». 
66tton»  indigo,  cofFee*  and  fogar*  479.  What  mctkod 
and  procefles  are  purfaed  in  the  culture  of  thit  fbgar  eaoe* 
ind  in  preparing  fagkr  for  geaeinl  ii(b»  48O9  48$.  Cha- 
yaA^r  ot  the  Europeans  who  ftttled  Jiere,  with  ibme  re- 
marks on  the  manners  of  the  ^raner  and  preient  colNtfts, 
499,  498.  Exempt  ftim  mmaf  diieafes  to  which  £«rbpe 
h  very  much  (Uhjed,  and  what  dUeafei  are  peoahar  to  this 
cltmaor,  4g8»  501. 

jimeruan  Ifuauli^  rommary  view  of  the  clea^  aiiaoal  advan- 
tages alid  Wealth,  imported  into  the  foitowinig  naaiont  of 
Europe,  tit.  fbar  honored,  thirty  iettn  thoafond,  «id  five 
Kundred  pounds  into  8p«n«^ane  handtctl,  iifty  dwce 
^hoofand,  one  handned  and  twcifty-ive  pounds  tiito  Den- 
xnark — iBve  hundred  and  tw^cy-iw  thonAifyd  fiomida  into 
HoHand— one  mfllioA,  foar  hnndted,  ferty  ^ihtee  thonimd^ 
leven  hundred  and  fifty  :}X)nsdft  into  £nglaiid^'ivc  iNm- 
€red  and  twenty- fire  thonfand  poimda  into  Prance,  r.  ir. 
p.  403,  4t>;.  What  Ibperior  advaacagei  liitoy  vonid  de- 
rive, from  eftabliihing  «  ii^ee  and  ntinined  ^eowiMOPte^ 
from  all  the  p<^rts  Of  Ameiica  t»  sill  itMe<of  ILare»e«*-ob- 
ji^aiOns  to  thf>  fchvtaie  toniidektd  a»d  obviafed,  iMtli  Ka. 
fons  for  fuppofing  that  this  freedom  of  commerce  wili«ot 
take  phce,  4*06,  407.  Thdr  dependence  np<nii  £cnrope» 
for  a  foppty  of  appnvel,  impleiienta  «f  hiiifl)asdb)r«  nttd^ibr 
^ovifion^  IS  Ibond  to  be  fo  ^graat  ti  to  give  Yife  to  tiie  fi>]* 
lowing  fsytng-^'*  (fiat  they  will  neter  fail  <o  ^capitatate 
**  wkh  a  iqnadron  ftoted  wirii  t)arreh  of  4obr  Ibiead  ^ 
••  gunpowder,'*  n%^y  409,  Theirtgreaf  danger  in  isafe  of 
znvaiion,  4O9.  Their  wnttt  of  ti^Aion  to  the  Hoiiier 
country,  wtch  th*eir  reafons,  ^.itK  Wretched  ^ace  of  their 
fortifications,  i4).  Their  lolfefy  tnd  pTOfetritv  cnn  only  be 
Secured  by  a  powerfhl  naiiy<«'-JCCMfi*qtiaMiy  That -Baiwpean 
nation,  which  pofRrfibt  the  ^r^ceftm<rkttna^ft*te,  ml  be 
fuperior  to  all  other  EiiiMean  ihne^  in  her  extentW  teni« 
nibn  in  thefe  iriands  :  Aid  What  Mtion  bids^iitbft^  fhit 
fupfem^ey  Of  power,  411,  4i>i« 

'dnahaptifts^  brief  accOant 'Of  the  tile  of  thisle^t-'-^hei^  ieB> 
gious  principles  and  tenets<M.'fhe  trotibles  and  diftrels  in 
which  they  itavolved  G^nnAby  in'jd'i.cent.  'nnd  ffae'dnnge- 
rdus  coniet^nrnces  of  'their  Itligiotos  fyiSem  ;  pkrtitdhlrly 
in  the  community  of  goods  Jnd  quality  of  ranks,  which 
conftitnte  the  baiis  '6i  all  their  TcligiOtts  doArtne?,  r.  t. 
p. '226,  229.  Being  ev^ry  wtfere  oppofed  and  difperMA 
are  now  funk  into  obfcurity  nnd  <ontempts  9Z9»  "ijo. 
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J^firjfd^  Firdtfiandf   tl\e  jGrft  PortH^qcfe  who  wa^  i^nt  to 

ChiivaiA  /s/^'^^^  prpip^  t^Q^  cbpdufl  upon  this 

fOcpS^oj^^-Zf^  ^loiratic^  ,9^  t^e  Cbi^cfc  :  V.i^^  ^^^  llatec/ 

il^eir  .c;](D|U''ff  fiyiil2atIon»^^ricurcure  »nd  xnaQner3,  v.  !• 

-  jpw  107,*  i^ai    J«  jTOpjfi  eft^^CjJ  by  tl\c  Chinefe,  who  were 

/W"  t^*  f?^ ^f ^."i^.^^P J  IW  ^V^^}y  9^  cofiome/ce  with  the 
|'Qi;iDgHefc^'.|^ut  wiv*^' jpi^ev^^^^  fmm.cojicj acting  xt  by  the 
^fUtfu^eogB  and  in^lcnt  cruelty  oT Sio^on  Andrada,  1^3. 
^j^^'(».aatlv:e  of '>^frWO  VfU^ip^^^cd  wub  great  i'uc- 
,qd[i  juup  j;|ie  C^iblw  iilajaj(s,  wi^  a  flbprt  'jCccou.nt  Ojf  its 
viirtues,  .ca\turc»  f^aS  K>il  proper  lor  it,  v.  iii.  p.  4^75, 
47^." 

Aith^r^rom^c.^ph^^^  \^t  did  iiot  lori^  coqtinjue  in 

t^aifl/OKQf  y.  iv*,p*  yi*  yifited  t^  i)\e  £n2;li(h  who  form 
^  i^Ulqnbejpt.  lb*  '  A/Vkat  method  Wfu  is^cen  py  the  Englifh 
CO  iajmly^tbe  w;int  pf  iprin^t  ib«  ITic  rifcj  prqgrcfs,  and 
fvicmi  Qf  its  il^gV  p^AQt^tioc^s/  apd  vhe  quantity  of  fugar 
|)i^^c/i  tjiey  f ro^oce,  31.5.  The  i«firfc6hcn  of  th'ip  cJvo' 
)f)4^j|jg^ft  tj^cir^ovc/iw^  coloqcIPark,  whom  they  inaf- 
(acreij^  vo  .17  &9  ;  .w.itb  An  account  qf  ibejiorrid  caufe  of  tbit 
inforre^Upn*  aa^  ^e  ibejiaviour  of  tbe'.pbther  country  apcn 
tbisO€caiiohy'']b.  316.'  Siabjefl  totbp  po^vcr  of  the  go* 
veraorof  St.  ChallQphfiis*  ^\^.'' 

irabidt  one  of^th'e  largqA  jp^ninfulas  .in  ^  (cnown  world, 
y.ji.  jj.  3^a.  1%  bou^dco  l>y  S^rjin,  piai;bcck,'and  Imc- 
Ar.%t>i  on  the  Kloc^^by  .the  (adiah  oceah  on  the  Souths— 
oy  the jgulpb  of  ^erfia  on  tbe  eaft^^h'd  on  the  weft  by  the 
)^efl  Sea»  .wjiich  ftparates  it  frop  Africa ;  with  ^n. account 
of  the  general  trade  o/"  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  .th^  l^^n^lifii 
f;)iece  in  j^amcular,  ib.  Jts  divifion  into  three  parts',  ac- 
^ii^  td.^pe'natui'e  of  the  foil  in  each  Qf  theie  countrle'Sy 
j^p.  xeopleA  it  .a  very  early  period,  and  its  firil  inhabi- 
tants fnppoied  to' come  from  Syria  and  Chaldxa^  ib.  The 
o^giJA  jMid  date  of  the  ^eient  form  of  government  uncer- 
.tain^  lb.  .Mature  of  the  religion  profelled  in  this  c6untry 
^elpre,  /ii{d  f^pce,  the  tjnie  of  li4Qhammed,  340. 

^^r^bsj  were  pppofed,  but  could  not  be  conquered  by  Charle- 
JDU£ne»  V.  1.  j>.  1.1.  Their  ipcorfibns  into  the  fouchermoft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  conquefts  in  A(ta,  Afnc^i  and  Spain, 
j^ith  /i  vi/^pf  tl^e  caufes  which  contributed  to  make  their 
^mpji;e  fo  extcnfive,  1  a*  Produce  ^cat  revolution's  in  the 
/ftftairs.qf  Kurope,  jind  occaHon  the  revival  of  navi^tion 
and  commerce  in  it,  ib.  Cultivate  the  arts'  and  police  li- 
terature, and  introduce  many  improvements  in  the  fcience 
of  ailrbnomy,  mechanics,   medicine,  algebra,  altronomy, 
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and  poetiy,  tj  and  340.  Found  in  great  nun  Ben  hj  tie 
Portugueie  on  their  arrival  in  India,  where  they  poffefled 
an  extenfive  empire,  and  propagated  their  rd^oa  iknd 
trade,  60,  61.  Promote  mannfa^ares  and  flaples,  toge* 
ther  with  their  conquefls,  341.  Their  antient  and  prefisnt 
fyllem  of  government,  with  an  impartial  account  ojf  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  547.  Afford,  at  this  day»  no  mo- 
noment  of  genius,  no  produdions  of  induftry,  which  caa 
confccrate  their  memory  to  future  ages,  343.  Their  nr- 
}ing  paiTion  is  jealoufy,  which  is  carried  to  the  greateft  ex- 
cefs,  ib.  Short  &ci:ount  of  the^r  population,  gavemment* 
and  mode  of  fubfiftine  by  plunder,  344,  34^,  346.  Were 
the  fole  proprietors  of  all  the  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  bcfbfe 
the  Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  it,  34s.  Sute 
of  thofe  who  are  fettled  at  Madagalcar,  v.  ii.  p.  11,  12- 

jircbanpel^  a  port  for. trade  toMufcovy,  which  was  frequented 
by  the  Englifh  foon  after  its  difcovcry,  v.  1.  p.  309- 

Jreca^  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  to  the  Dutch  atCeylon» 
V.  i.  p.  214,  Is  a  fruit  (hoc  much  unlike  the  date)  which 
grows  upon  a  fpecies  of  palm  tree,  not  uncommon  in  moft 
parts  of  Afia,  and  grows  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon,  ib.  Is 
found  to  impoverilb  the  btlood,  and  caufe  the  jaundice,. 
-  when  eaten  by-itfclf,  '215, 

Ariojlo^  fhort  account  of  this  writer,  v.  v.  p.  J74. 

jiriJiotU,  brief  chacadler  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  hia 
philolophical  works,  v.  v.  p.  58a. 

Armenian: X  (ketch  of  their  character  and  genius  forooQimerce„ 
which  they  carried  into  the  hea^t  of  the  Periian  empire^ 
V.  i.  p.  ^20.  Spread  themfelves  into  Holland,  England, 
the  Mcditerraneanji  and  the  Bajtic  for  the  fake  of  com- 
merce, 321. 

JLrnottOy  a  red  dye;  called  by  the  Spaniards  acbiotti^  V.  ir. 
p.  122.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,'  its 
culture,  and  the  ieveral  procefies  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
common  ufe^  ib,  125. 

Afi^t  geographically  defcribed,  with  its  extent  between  the 
two  poles,  v.  i.  p.  3c.  Account  of  feveral  phoenomena  of 
nature  in  this  couniry,  with  a  defcription  of  the  Calpiaa 
fea,  frozen' ocean,  ajnd  Indian  ocean,  31,  32,  33.  Hath 
given  rife  to  moll  of  the  European  arts  and  manufs^flures,, 
V.  v.  p.  523, 

Jtaida^  his  fuccefsful  idminiflration  of  the  Portuguefe  affairs; 
in  India,  particularly  at  Goa,  v.  i.  P-J51,  152,  153. 
Reformed,  for  a  time,  ^any  abufes  in  the  government  of 
the  Portuguefe  affairs  Jn  India,  154*  His  example'  ne* 
glefted  by  future  governors  in  that  country,  where  his  na^ 
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don  have  loft  all  their  former  great»eia»  and  been  obliged 
to  refign  tMr  cotfqoiftt^  15;,  i6o* 
Athens  employed  her  firft  fhips  in  commerce  with  Afia»  or  in 
*  planting  colonies :  but  involved  herfelf  in  wara  by  theie 

emigrations,  v.  i.  p.  5. 
jittftriui  genius  of  its  inhabitants  better  adapted  for  proje^s 
of  war  -and  aggrandizement  by  conqueft,  than  for  commer- 
cial affairs,  v.  ii.  p.  176.  Soil  and  natural  prod adions  of 
this  country,  ib.  Arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures  ycry 
noch  negleded  here,  177,  ExpeAed  to  receive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  India  company  efiablifhed  at  Oftend ; 
with  an  account  cf  the  rife,  progrefs,-  and  rain  of  this 
company,  178,,  182* 

» 

'Babmma  IJUnds^  ibme  account  of  the  firft  appearapce  of  Co- 
Iambus  on  one  of  them,  called  by  him  San*Salvador^  his 
kind  behavioor  to  the  natives,  and  the  hofpitaliry  an\I 
kindnefs  which  they  flictved  to  him  in  return,  v«  ii.  p.  3489 
149.  Were  deferrted,  for  a  long  time  after  their  difcovery^ 
having  no  inhabitants  npon  them  in  1672,  when  the  P.ng- 
gliih  iirit  landed,  v.  iv.  p.  361.  The  right  of  domiLion 
over  thenr,'  contefted  for  by  the  £ngli(h,  Spaniards  and 
French  ;  with  their  final  fubjet^tion  to  the  hnglifh,  362. 
State  of  their  population,  and  manners  of  the  prefent  in* 
habitants,  with  their  peculiar  advantages  to  the  Englifh, 
ib.  363.  . 

Babaren  (an  iHand  in  the  Peril  an  gulph)  (ketch  of  its  feveral 
revolutions,  the  nature  'and  value  of  its  commerce,  parti- 
cularly  for  pearls ;  and  what,  the  amount  of  its  annual  re- 
venue, V.  i.  p.  37 If  372,  373- 

Bamhuck  (iituated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa)  it£  govern- 
ment, climate,  and  foil  defcribed,  v.  iii.  p.  419*  Abounds 
with  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the  (ingular  method  obferved 
in  working  them,  ib.  420.  What  fruitlefs  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Engliili  and  French  to  appropriate  thefo 
mines  to  themfelves,  420. 

Banda^  (i/l^nds  of)  famous  for  the  growth  of  the  nntnseg,. 
,  with  a  dcfcription  of  its  culture  and  properties,  and  the 
feafon  for  gatnering  the  nutmeg,  and  methods  for  difcover- 
ing  the  belt  fpecies  of  it,  v.i.  p.  194,  195.  The  only  co- 
lony uhere  the  Europeans  are  proprietors  cf  lands,  I9g« 
Character  of  the  iii ha bi  cants,  and  nature  of  the  climate*. 
196.  What  care  ha&  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  their  fe- 
curity  and  improvement,  ib« 

Bantam  (a  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Java)  its  feveral 
le^Qlutiona  and  final  fubmiiuon  to  the  Dntcb  .  the  m^s^ 
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exclafive  right  of  coQ»ncrc<»  nn/l  thr  «f«l  vMff^  4]tf*f^  feu 
ikii)cnt,  r.  i.  t|8»  ^39. 
Msriifdigs.  Mcm^ti^  b^  feme  ErgUA  (i«  i^a^)  wk^ic^iiie 

from  St.  Chriftopher*s  and  foriped  a  feqjfim^iify  r*  iv* 
p.  109.  f li  ibaircD  ftatte  4K  the  tine  ^  Its  jiiWc;^^  4AJ 
tfae«axctfentchar»^r  of  ^e  ftrft  colojoiftsj  5.iq.  to  ^- 
teiit»  ik.  Tbf  putifiikbr  pcriodj  vh<n  ir  ji|t^B<dd-ihp  f^mr 
mit  of  110  psQlpcxtty  io  jMpi^tkn  ;ind  cooiaior^t  ib. 
iVhutnf d  by  a  dfiD|;Pf«iai  inUtrr^#ii  «f  Mf fofl  W4  £&- 
rtbf,  and  .t^cAttfeof  it,  311.  The  dedi^^of  i»ffidttp 
wHk  the reafon^  .aiMi  tbe pttfc^XfUtt  Qflk$ prffdjaq^p  lit* 
The  eeneral  mart  for  the  flave  trade  AMOfiftg  ^  f^p^fh^ 
and  the  value  of  it  to  the  cojony,  ib,  313.  Its  ftate  of  de- 
fence and  fecority,  by  nature  and  art,  in  cale  of  invafioii» 
t  f  3.  Tiie  d^^rbportion  bcbveco  itt  Uk)c  aiMJl  VKWciPit- 
£abkaati«pQB  tmsfqaleaeni,  99^^ 
AirS^fy  ^the  •antseot  Libya)  its  Jiiftoi^  tory  UiUe  knpw««  'till 
;ihe  lupriwd  ja£  the  Canthagtniant,  aritb  fome  aocoiint  i^t  ^he 
ibrte  and  ciaenc  of  .its  ^mpise  nn^  <hem»  .v.  iiL  J»-  j8c. 

fttbi 


ThcvCaithagiatana  being  vaoqiiiihfid,  it  Jjitcaiiie  (Tnbjeft  to 
thie  ;Romans,  under  iwhoie  ^otfter  it  cq0tift»(d  *6li  tbp  r. 
ceot.  wbctn  u  .w«i  fiibdued  )by  4bc  VaadaU-ri^crwftfdi  it 
lbh»i«ipd  to  tthc  jgovctnoieiit  of  Beliftrim,  apd  aojcQi'ed 
(for  a  Ihopt  time)  Ksaocieot  piivilegpey,  3^6.  OMeDcd.the 
pqwer  of  the  Saiacens  in  vti..0Qiic.  ^fty.  ioiit^  ihc  Xorics 
to  prote(5l  the  empire,  which  is  greatly  opprefled  by  tJbOD, 
ib.  The  torbttknc  n[ianner  in  which  .eloobons  Jure  cgrrinjl 
on  hefe,  ^.  The  difieicBt  ^tanners  of  t]ie  io)mj>i(aou 
in  -diffetoot  parts  of  4his  cocmtry ;  .tl^e  ooe^  .amiaUe  and 
fupportine  themfelves  by  agricultuce  and  jjaflooi^ ;  the 
oHier,  turbuient  andrUving  iby  plunder  .and  pisa^,  ib»  3J9* 
The  entire  conqucft  of  this  .country  piopofed.  the.adxaa- 
togcs  of 'this  conqqeft  to  the  maritime  iUtes  .of  Rniiope,  iuid 
•the  looil  probable  and  cafy  motl>od  .for  enfoiing  focccft  to 
4hk  -cop^afl(l.  coniideied  and  explained,  390,  391,  392. 
State  of  its  trade  (in  Morocco)  ivith  the  ^nglLfti,  Diuch, 
and  Swedes  ;^and  particnlarly  with  the^ncs  who  <;ariy  qn 
the  moft-extenfive  trade  of  ail  the  European  .nations,  395. 
IThe  commerce  of  Algiers,  Tonis,  and  Tripoli  with  ;htt- 
rppe,  ib.  396. 
iUtrk,  the  mo4l  valuable  article  of  copsmercein.Qoito,  a  Spa- 
ni(h  colony  in  South  America,  v.  ii.  p«  575.  Oefcri^oii 
of  the  tree  wUoh  produci*s  it,  and  which  Species  of  it  is 
the  mod  efficacious,  ib.  576.  .Its  virtues  hrft. known  and 
•experienced,  in  i6jo,  at  Rome;  and  in  the. following yeir 
mt Madrid,  576.     Suppoied  to  have  been  early  4iftoyfred 
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hf  tte  fliitit«s  of  tte  oonwkry^  who  w«re  afriud  CO  nycA  it 
to  tte  SfMniftrdsi  577 ^ 

M^rm  (fiooMe  in  Afiatk  Tirky  near  the  gulph  of  Pejtfa) 
it»  rife»  Aitural  pmdaAiaiu,  And  ilace  of  its  populftiicn, 
V*  i.  p.  565-  Nature  dua/d  exteiK  of  its  commepcet  manner 
in  wmch  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  leperal  Kvoktiaos  it  has 
widergone,  $6^  3:^. 

Mmimvuip  dkit  caj^tal  ttf  all  the  Dutch  fettlempnt^  in  India, 
with  an  acconnt  of  this'  city,  inhabitants^  majifiers  end 
tmde»  r.  1.  p.  €44.  Chinefe  mixn  enceur^ged  here,  thvi 
the  iLorc^ansi  nf  n^ham  none,  hmi  &>pA&iftnifi,  are  ad- 
mtMcd  ns  BiflfchMitB,  351.  , 

Jimitm^  liA  And  tHri^n  of  An  peopile,  i¥ho  fettted  in  the 
oonntiyt  IcDown  at  prt&mt  by  the  MMoe  of  Hollandj  v,  u 
fL  K6a»  ThoirjgfOvernflMat  was  a  <nixtnre  of  moniirchy^ 
ariteeMcy»  and  lAesnoKincy^  ik.  Particularly  difljijgttifiied 
by  Caefar,  and  honoured  by  the  appeiiauon  of  the  friends 
«nd  brethren^  the  fioinan feople*  165.  Become  fabje(fc 
to  die  Tsnnka  ih  y«  ^eot.  164^  Their  oo^atry  oWined  the 
oanne  of  >HoUaiid  ^m  ihe  Normans,  dtxd  (vysih  Germany) 
was  ailUBted  to  iibe  gOTornnent  of  the  ^Emciily  «cf  Charle- 
010010,  t6^*  iRor  a  fiarther  aocoofvc  o{  this  people,  fee 
iMlanders  and  Dutch* 
JBtmr^  the  inatnoe  and  fivpartios  of  thU  amaaal  4eCcinhc4* 
*v,  iv.  p.  485,  486. 

Aorohpr,  a^wlofopUcalideforifx^oa  of  thk'anim»l-^the  man* 

.ncaT'af  caichaig;it*^daflEennt  ^(pecies^of  it  in  AmeMoa*  and 

arhich  is  »reokottsd  «he  snoft  vaktaUe  .by  rthe  finropeant, 

v.ia.  fb4£6»  497. 

Ai^gQi/,  sdofcripcion'Of  the-conntry-^-«ttth  a  bivtof  vjow;of  its 

iiiAory,  land  vhe^Mral  ttiide  of  .%]ii«  and  •adjacent  places, 

^;  i. ip.  419, 43a.    General(ftate.0f  the  exports  and  imports 

here,  4'js.     T.wo;harvofts  here  in  every  year>  47.1* 

Ar^nr,  xyrigin  aad  pleafing4>rd<pe^'iif  this. Dutch  Jettlenent 

an.8asth  Aaierioa,  iwith  the!iUie  of  its^pbmtAtioneof  cot* 

aon,  aoooa,  and  lAigat,  v.  iv.  60,  61.    Some  aoeoant  of 

the  dangerous  infurre^ion  in  1763,  with  the  ipreparations 

^br. a  general !idbelHon -among  the  black!>-«-and  the.meaaa 

*by'«^ich  it  «vfu  difoavered  and  prevented,  7 1 ,  72* 

SmKmdkt  {illaads-of)  .diicovered  in  .11^x7  by  a  Spaniard  .who 

igave  them  his  name,  v.  iv.  p.  363.    .Firft  inhabited   in 

1612  by  fome  Engliih  who  formed  an  eftabli&ment  upon 

Tthcm,  ib.    IState  of  their  population  ^great]y  encreafed  b^r 

^the  foppofed  fidubriey  and  exaejlence  of  the  cliB);ate— 'witii 

•ananquiey  into  the  real inatu re  of  their  (oil  and  prodace, 

564.     Amiable  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  inhabirgnts^ 

^ihttr^xcellcnce  in  building  (hips  which  cannot  be  equalled 

for 
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for  fwiAnVrs  and  dq ration-*- with  a  flcetch  of  the  liodille 
fociety  they  have  inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  learn- 
ing, arcs;  and  agriculture ;  and  for  the  fapporc  of  the  opr 
preflfed  and  the  aged  induftcions  poor,  36^9  566. . 

Bi/il,  an  account  of  this  plant,  and  its  conflant  nfe  among 
the  Indians,  v.  i.  p.  2r^. 

JBi/oKt  defcription  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal 
(a  native  of  Africa)  and  its  great  ufe  in  agricoltuxe,  v.  iiL 

P-  472t  475- 
Bijferfoury  thenatare,  wifdom,  and  excellence  of  the  political 

fyilem^of  government  eftabliflied  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  415.     The 

manners  of  the  antient  Indians  preferved  here  in  their  nt- 

moft  purity,  416.  •'  Secured  by  natnre  from  conqaeft,  iBb 

liberty  and  property  iacred  here  in  this  country,  where 

humanity  and  juilice  are  the  charaAerifiics  of  the  nsLtiTes, 

ib.  417.     The  richeft  and  moft  populooa  prorince  in 

Bengal;  417,  418. 

Bombay^  nature  of  the  climate  which  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  and  its  caufe^and  the  fnccefsful  methods  irfed 
to  remove  it,  v*  i.  p.  389.  The  prefent  ftate  of  its  vain- 
able  and  extenfive  trade  being  the  center  of  all  the  com- 
merce which  the  £ngli(h  carry  on  with  Malabar,  Sural,  the 
Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs,  390. 

Boraxy  a  faliae  fubftance,  an  account  of  it,  with  its  ufe,  t.L 

P-433-. 
Borneo^   One  of  the  largeft  iflands  hitherto  difcovesed  an! 

known,  v.  i.  p;  203.  Manners  and  charad^er  of  the  inha> 
birants  in  the  inland  parrs,  and  opon  the  coafis,  ib.  Pro- 
duces a  moft  valuable  fpecies  of  camphire,.  its  fuperior  ex- 
cellence to  any  other  camphire — its  afe  and  value  among 
the  Japanefe  and  Chinefe,  who  purchafe  it  of  the  natives 
at  a  very  gfcat  price,  ib.  204.  The  Portaguefe  and  £ng- 
lifh  have  attempted  cofectle  here,  bnt  were  repulfed  and 
maAacred,  204.  The  real  value  of  thia  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  who  enjoy  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  for 
pepper^  with  an  account  of  the  articles  imported  into  tbis/ 
ifland  by  the  Dutch,  ib.  205. 

Bourbon^  (i/!e  of)  knowt\  formerly  by  the  name  of  MaicareiK 
has,  v.  ii.  p.  74.  When  Aril  inhabited  by  the  French,  ib. 
Its 'former  and  prefent  ftate  of  population,  and  produ<^ioM 
in  caifava,  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  cofiee— and  its  import- 
ance to  the  French,  ib.  75. 

Btama  revered  by  the  Indians  as  the  founder  of  their  civil  aad 
religious  polity,  v.  i.  p.  4V  Sketch  of  the  religious  teneu 
he  taught,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  enforced  the 
praftice  of  them,  53,  54. 

Brjoiint^ 
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r«  their  inviolable  attachmeot  to  {ccreCy  la  their  reli- 
>  gious  dodlrines,  with  a  remarkable  inftance  to  this  tfft£i^ 
T.  i*  p.  40,  41.  So  caiJed  from  being  the  priefts  of  Brama^ 
whom  the  Indians  believe  to  be  a  being  foperior  in  dignity' 
to  the  homan  race,  42*  43.  Diviiioo  of  them  tntofeveral 
orders — their  character  and  moral  principles  confidered^-* 

-  and  their  attachment  to  fuperftition  and  the  dreams  of  me- 
taphyficks,  44.     Defcended  from  the  antient  firaehmans— • 

-  the  veneration  in  which  the  Brachmans  have  been  held^- 
with  a  ihort  view  of  the  do^rinal  parts  of  religion  which 
they  maintained,  and  the  religious  obfervances  which  they 

.  enjoined,  45.  Marry  in  their  infancy,  and  their  wives 
eminent  for  their  fidelity  and  conftancy,  54.  Very  much 
attached  to  certain  courtezans,  called  by  the  Europeans 
Baliiiuiires — with  a  particular  defcription  of  thefe  extraor- 
dinary women,  v.  ii.  p.  28,  31. 

£rasai»  (an  immenfe  continent  in  South  America)  is  bonnded 

.     on  the  north  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  on  ihe  fouth  by 

.  Paraguay,  on  the  weft  by  mountains  that  divide  it  from 
Peru,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  ocean,  v.  iii.  p.  i26» 

I  Accidentally  difcovered  in  1 500  by  a  Portaguefe,  named 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral,  127.  Nature  and  charaAer  of  the 
£rft  colon ifts,  who  were  condemned  criminals  and  aban- 
doned women,  fent  hither  from  Portugal,  1 29.  Formed  rnto* 
a  fettlement  in  1549*  with  the  name  and  abilities  of  the 

I  firft  governor,  133.  Charafkr,  cuiloms,  and  manners  of 
the  natives  exemplified  in  the  plurality  of  wives,  their  hof- 
pitalicy  to  Grangers,  kindnefs  to  the  fick,  afi:'edion  for  the 
dead,  and  their  art  of  war,  134,  144.  Ihe  fuccefs  ard 
profperity  of  the  Portnguefe  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
Jefmts  and  their  influence  over  the   natives,  144,  T48. 

^  The  wealth  and  commerce  of  this  Portuguefe  fettlement  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  French,   who  have,  in   vain,  ac- 

.     tempted  to  make  fettlements  focceflively  at  Rio-Janeiro,. 

y  Rio  Grande*  Paraiba,  and  the  ifland  of  Maragnan,  149^ 
1 50.  Former  date  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  means  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  them» 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country »  151,  162.  Situation 
'of  the  Portuguefe  after  the  expuMion  of  the  Dutch — the 
jneans  xhty  purfued  to  civilize  the  natives  and  to  impfove 
the  colony  ;  which  they  have  enjoyed  without  any  molcda- 
tion  from  the  natives,  from  the  year  1717  to  17^6,  163^ 
166.  Its  natural  productions,  particularly  logwood— its 
trade,  including  its  imports  and  exports  to  Portugal;  with 
the  manner  in  which  its  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  pro- 
pofals  for  improving  the  prefent  plan,  191,  192,  193. 
Peicription  of  its  capital,,  manners  of  the  lAbabiunts,  and 
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cHmate  of  the  comtirj,  195*  196.  Difaiweiy  of  thegctt 
mmA  ditnoBd  m  wes,  with  fome  juceoont  of  the  ^ffartm  pco- 
portioii  of  ^Id  to  Iklwtr,  and  a  coaafarativc  valaa  of  the 
firazil  diamonds  with  thofe  of  tha  fiai-lttdtes,  ngj,  aoj* 
Theie  mines  are  fituated  in  tbe  captainflups  of  Ss.  VinceDt 
tad  Rio-J'anierOy  and  in  the  adjaceut  litands,  aoj«  A 
Sketch  of  the  various  prudent  mfaifoivs  which  ha:re  hien 
parfned  by  the  court  of  Ltibon  for  iecuriog  the  prodoce  of 
thefe  mines*  206,  209*  The  fertility  of  its  fbil-^tbe<ai^* 
peratiire  of  its  air,  and  fnali  produce  of  its  plantatiass— 
and  negled  of  agricoltiire,  which  was'at  length  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  mines— with  a  view  of  the  fidic  policy  of 
the  Portugnefe  in  this  refped,  sio,  214.  Rife,  progre&» 
and  confeqaences  of  the  monopolies  eftablilhod  fir  the  trade 
of  Brazil,  219,  218.  What  fluase  the  Englifli  hsw  in  this 
commerce,  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  on,  223.    Tbe 

front  advantages  of  allowing  a  freedom  of  commeiBoe  and 
berty  of  contoience  in  this  colony  ;  with  reafoaa,  why  the 
Portugnefe  fhoold  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  ail  £f}* 
feigners  from  refiding  in  this  coontry,  241,  242,  245. 
Mritifif  JfiamdSf  nOi  and  rapid  progrefs  of  their  popiMtion 
owing  to  the  many  emigrants  fpom  England,  who  fled  hi- 
ther to  avoid  the  civil  difputes  and  turbulenc  faAioa, 
which  harrafTed  that  country  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
'  Charles  I.  v.  iv«  p.  295,  298.  Manaefs«nd  diaraten  of 
tbe  firft  colonifts,  299,  300.  Their  civil  eenltitactOB 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  mother-couatiy-^cheir  go* 
pernor  reprefenting  the  king;  their  council  the  pears; 
and  the  depnties  of  their  fevaral  diiirids,  the  oomraons  of 
England,  301.  Their  laws  are  enadked,  taxes  regnlated, 
and  admjiiiftration  approved  and  ceafuied,  by  the  geocial 
afiembly,  ib.  The  natwe  of  cbe  office  of  their  governors. 
and  their  mntaal  dependence  opon  the  kio|;  aad  the  calo- 
nids,  302.  The  important  fiin^ions  of  their  ogonti  or  de- 
puties lettled  in  England,  who  wicfiible  cht  i^^eleiftatives 
of  the  people  in  the  Britiih  parliomou,  303.  Their  col* 
sure  and  .^oduce  defcribed,  304.  fin^oytd,  -at  firft,  an 
-ttalimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  wac  almoU:  »oiiop^ized 
hy  the  D«tch-*greaily  to  the  iajovy  of  «he  modicr  coon- 
try  :  fsom  whence  aroie  the  iimoas  mtvipniau  wtfF'itt  165 1» 
that  excludes  all  foreiga  ihipS'  ftoai  ^otcfing  the  liarboars 
^f  the  Eagliih  iflaads,  ih«  ^.  <IUfe,  pragrefs^  and  foe- 
•cds  of  their  fagar  pdaatatioas:  «6  appears  from  entries 
made  in  1680 ;  and  from  their  oxparti,  fiom  ifoS  to 
'171^,  from  i7i«  to  1727,  and  Irawi  1727  to  173J,  with 
their  decline  after  that  tiaK ;  owing  to  the  compeutioo  of 
the  f xiUKh,  and.  the  fucceftof  Chcir  trade  in  thia  aftide  of 

fttgar. 
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ftgar,  506,  307.  Their  petition  to  the  Britfih  ptrlhtment 
ufpon  this  decline  6f  their  trade,  and  the  pftrriAi  redfefs  of 
their  grteviincfeSy  jb^,  ^09.  Tht  rii'e,  prbgrefs,  and  fttfte 
of  t^e  cnttare,  codimerce,  and  poptihticte  of  rhe  EttgUfh 
colony  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  309,  3 1  $•  Extent  and 
Hate  of  commerce  and  population  in  Antigna,  .3149  31$* 
f n  M6ntfc;rrat,  316*  In  Nfcvift,  317,  31*.  In  St.  dirii* 
tcrphfefs^,  j\gj  3^23.  Fitii  fettfsmmr,  clfrfiate;  culture, 
produce,  civil  eovernment»  contmerce  wifh  the  fnotfatr* 
t6\in^ry9  and  ilkgal  traiffe  with  the  Spahiards,  and  fecarit/ 
of  the  Englifh  colony  at  Jamaica,  324,  36a.  Settlement 
6f  the  EngliOi  at  Lacays  or  Bahama  iflaods,  36 1,  362. 
At  the  Bermudas,  363,  366.  At  Tobago,  367,  374.  Ac 
Granid*,  375,  3-80.  At  St.  Vinrcut,  j87,  388.  And 
it  DdiAihica,  389,  391.  A  view  of  their  prdent  ftate  in 
It^ntfftily  and  their  importance  to  the  mother-country,  392, 

596.  Forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourfe  or  connections 
icrith  the  fei^ral  hadotiB  of  Europe— with  fonie  account  of 
thblawB  that  have  bck*n  inade  to  enforce  this  prohibition, 

597.  Supplied  with  matt  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  from 
New  England:  and  ftnd  thither,  in  ex<;}iange,  rum,  pi* 
m^hro,  ginger  and  itiolaflbs,  ib.  Not  permitted  to  export 
ib^^r  ill Icibd  to  New  Etigland— the  political  motives  for 
this  Order— ^and  the  injurious  confequences  of  it  to  England 
knd  her  colonies  in  the  iftands  of  America,  398.  Applr 
CO  parlisihletit  for  a  prohibition  of  the  fugar  trade,  whlclii 
Wars  'drfied  on  between  the  Britifh  colonics  in  North  Ame- 
rica'ahd  the  French  iflands— and  an  account  of  the  mea* 
£zrespurfaed  by  the  Britiih  parliament  Upon  this  occafion^ 
399,  400.  Their  conne^on  and  cbmmerce  with  the  mo- 
ther-coirooy*  and  riianner  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 

'  400^  ib2«  Annual  amount  of  their  produ6tions-*the  num- 
oer  or  men  and  Ihips  annually  employed  in  their  com- 
Mibrce-^the  charges  of  navigation  and  Other  incidental  exi* 
]>ences^and  the  clsar  imceme  of  the  owners  of  the  planta- 
lioilS,  whtch  may  te  eDtmated  at  one  millUn^  fwtr  bundiret 
mnJ forfytbree  tboufaRd^  /enjen  bundtid  imd fifty  p^utds^  4^4* 
Theh^  fecurity  and  prefeWation  againft  the  mvafion  01  aft 
tfnettiy,  depend  upon  a  formidable  navy*  ftatbned  by  the 
urother-^oxbitry,  in  the  Atlantic,  for  their  defence^  413.. 

l^ccOMifi^  cruet  pltinderers  and  pirates  in  ihe  Anfcrican  feaSr 
V.  iii  ^.  29I6.  Their  origin,  manners,  expeditions,  and 
dbcIiSn&on,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  fignalized  them-- 
ifelves  in  their  excnrfions,  298,  331. 

^tkdzoifts^  a  Veligious  fe£t  among  the  Japanefe,  who'far  fur* 
pils  ^he'Eurbpean  nacidns,  and  even  the  inquifitors  of 
Sixain  iatieii  cruelty  and  i>-ranny,.  v.  i.  p.  138,  139. 

Buffalo 
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£mfklai  nature,  properties,  and  a(e  of  this  animal »  pamco* 
'  larly  in  agriculture ;  with  reafons,  why  it  ftiould  oe  intro- 
duced into  the  Caribbee  iflands :  where  it  would  be  of 
greater  fervice  than  the  common  ojc»  v.  iii.  p.  473,  474. 

C. 

Calcutta^  Ihort  account  of  the  climate,  population,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  this  EngUih  fettlemeat  on  the  coall  of  Ben- 
gal, V.  i.  p.  429. 

Californiat  nature  and  intent  of  the  voyage  made  through  its 
gulph,  in  1746,  by  Ferdinand  Coniag — the  advantages 
which  the  Spaniards  expe^ed  to  reap  from  it — and  how 
far  their  expe^ations  and  advantages  have  been  crowned 
with  fucceis,  v.  ii.  p.  396,  397.  The  extent,  climate, 
and  foil  of  this  country,  446.  Pearl  fifhery  on  its  coafts 
much  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  ib.  447* 
Sketch  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  natives,  447. 

-  {Spaniards  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  form  an  eftabliih* 
ment  in  this  peninfula,  but  have  never  fucceeded,  for  want 
of  humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance  in  thele  enter- 
prifes,  ib.  448,  What  laudable  efforts  have  been  ufed  by 
the  Jefuits  to  civiliee  the  natives  by  introducing  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  ufeful  arts,  and  a  few  plain  and  (alu- 

•  lary  laws,  into  the  country — which  efforts  have  not  been 
entirely  nnfuccefsful,  448,  449.  No  mines  have  ever 
been  difcovered  in  this  country,  with  the  advaptages  of 
this  circumflance  to  the  inhabitants,  4.50.  How  far  addi- 
tional fortifications  are  neceflary,  ib.  What  advantages 
may  be  reaped  from  this  province  by  the  Spaniards,  451. 

Campeachy^  origin  of  this  Spaniih  colony,  v.  ii.  p.  458c  A 
valuable  mart  for  commerce  in  the  article  of  logwood,  ib. 
Its  prosperity  interrupted  by  the  fettling  of  the  Engliih  at 
Jamaica,  ib.  Nature  of  its  foil,  which  produces  logwood 
of  a  fuperior  quality  to  what  is  cut  at  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
461.  .  ^ 

Camfbin^  which  is  the  beft  fpecies  of  it,  and  whence  it  n 
brought,  V.  L  p.  203,  204. 

CanaJa,  when  firft  vifited  by  the  French,  with  the  chara^er 
iihd  condu(Sl  of  thcfe  adventurers,  v.  iv.  p.  428,  429.  Ex- 
tent, rivers,  woods,  and  climate  of  this  country,  430. 
Cufloms,  languages,  manners,  governzncnt,  virtues  and 
vices,  religious  worfhip  and  tenets,  fuperflitious  attach- 
xnent  to  dreams,  and  the  mode  of  proiecuting  military 
operations  among  the  favages,  who  were  found  here  by  the 
■French,  431,  463.     The  imprudence  of  the  French  fer 

.  irtttfrfering  in  the  wars  between  the  favages  of  different  na- 
tions in  this  country,  4^4,' 463.    French  fcttlemcnts  here 
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.;rcsry  flow  in  their  progrefs :  and  the  evils .  arising  from  the 
.  trade  being  monopolized  by  a  company,  which  cojoyed  an 
exclufive  right  of  commerce  and  other  valuable  privileges 
even  to  the  detriment  of  the  mother  country,  469,  470, 
,  '47 1.     Enjoys,  for  the  firft  time,  a  profound  peace  in  1668, 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  peace  to  the  trade  and 
plantations  of  this  colony,  47  3 «     State  of  its  population 
and  defence  under  the  government  of  Denonville,  and  the 
difgrace  he  brought  upon  the  chara^er  of  the  French  na- 
tion among  the  natives  of  Canada,  474,  57c.    What  ad- 
"vantages  it  reaped  from  the  peace  of  Ryfwicic,  which  puc 
an  end  to  the  feveral  cruelties,  which  had  been  lately  ex- 
•ercifed  "by  tli;;  Etiglifh  and  French,  and  their  feveral  adhe- 
rents or  friends  among  the  fatages,  479,  481.     The  furs 
of  this  country  gave  rife  to  all  the  connections  between  the 
French  and  natives— with  a  philofophical  defcription  of  the 
Otter,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Eni.ine,  the  Martin,  the  Lynx» 
the  Bear,  and  the  Beaver;  with  the  refpe(^ive  value  of 
Yach  of  thefe  articles  of  trade,  48  ly  496.     At  what  places, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  French,  who  have  been  oppofed  by  the  Englifh  (fettled 
At  New  York)  in  this  branch  of  commerce — and  the  means 
which  the  French  have  ufed  to  make  this  oppolition  inef- 
fedual,  497,    506.      Ceded  to  the   Englifli  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  508.     Its  low  and  wretch- 
ed ftate,  after  it  was  reliored  to  the  French,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  v.  v.  p.  55.    Improved  flate 
of  population,  according  to  eflimates  taken  in  1753   and 
.    J 75 6  — with  its  divifion  into  three  feveral  diflridls,  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  and  a  (hort  account  of  e'ack 
^iftrid,  56,  57.     What  fuccefs   has  attended  agriculture 
and  plantations  here,  58,  61.     Character  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  62,  63.     Nature  of  its  civil  and  military 
laws,  64,  65.     Nature  and  value  of  its  iifheries,   particu- 
larly the  feal-fi|hery.  66,  68.     Its  mofl  fiouriihing  period 
was  between  1748  and  5756-^ with  the  utmoll  value  of  its 
exports  during  that  period,  69.     State  of  its  credit --tlie 
annual  expences  of  government — and  the  revenues  which. 
it  produced  in  the  poffeHion  of  the   French,  ib.  72.     Ca- 
pable cf  yielding  prodigious  crops  of  corn,  which,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  labour,  might  have  been  made  fuffi- 
cient  to  fuppJy  all  the  American  illandi. — with  the  neceffity 
of  attending  to  agriculture  in  gejeral,    particularly  the 
culture  of  the  plant  G/^iyf/r^,  which  is  natural  to  this  foil^ 
73*  74'  75*     Abounds  wiih  valuable  iron  mines,  whicW 
iave  been  much  neglciled  by  the  French,  75,  76.     The 
b&d  aiaaagemcnt  of  the  wood  of  this  couniiv,  which  af- 

b  ^  forded 
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forded  excellent  materials  for  the  navy,  76.  The  err^ 
neons  condud  of  the  French  xniniftry  in  negleding  the 
beaver  trade,  and  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries  on  its  coaft, 
77,  79.  Its  general  Hate  under  the  government  of  La  Ga- 
li/Toniere,  and  the  war  which  it  produced  between  the 
Englifh  and  French,  81,  83.  Attacked  by  the  Englifli, 
witn  their  various  defeats,  89,  96.  Conquered,  ar  length, 
by  the  Engliih,  and  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1765,  96,  101.  Its  improved  ftate  in  the  hands  of  the 
£ngli(h  :  who  have  inftituted  a  wife  and  falutary  fydem  of 
majdlime,  penal,  and  civil  laws,  adapted  to  its  climate 
^nd  population ;  with  the  great  advanuges  which  may  be 
^  dcnved  from  it,   ici,   102,  103. 

C!andlehury  myrtle  (a  native  of  North  America)  the  culture, 
properties,  and  ufe  of  this  plant,  with  an  account  of  its- 
proper  foil,  v.  v»  p.  317,  318- 
Cape-Breion^  became  an  obje^  of  the  attention  of  the  French 
foon  after  their  firft  arrival  in  North  America,  v.  ▼•  p.  y 
Its  advantageous  fitoation  for  the  codfifhery,  and  for  ma- 
king the  entrance  into  Canada  eafy  for  the  French  (hips,, 
made  the  Englifh  (for  a  time]  oppofe  the  French  being 
allowed  to  people  and  fortify  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht— 
although  the  French  were  afterwards  authorized  to  make 
any  alterations  and  improvements,  ib.     Bounded  on  the 
eafl  by  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  weft  by  Acadia — ^its  ad- 
vantageous fituation  for  the  French — with  an  account  of 
its  extent  and  climate,  ib.  4.     Its  ftate  upon  the  arrival 
and  fettlement  of  the  French --with  a  defcripiion  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Louifbourg,  its  fortifications,  and  the 
cxpences  attending  them,  4,  c,  6.     Occupied  chiefly  by 
fidiermen,  who  came  to  this  ifland  fo  early  as  17149  and 
iettled  in  it,  7.     Its  foil  very  unfavourable  to  agricu^turey. 
which,  upon  this  account,  has  been  negle^ed  by  its  inha- 
bitants,   lb.  8.      Abounds  wiih   valuable  coal  mines,  9. 
The  value  of  the  cod  fi(her)',  which  employs  the  whole  at- 
tention and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  ib.     Supplied  with, 
provifions  and  the  moil  necefTary   articles  of  life  from 
France,  lo.     Its  exporu  and  imports,  ib.    The  low  and 
diilrefTed  ilate  of  the  colonics,  and  the  reafons,  11.     In- 
vaded and  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  17499  with  a  particular 
'  account  of  this  Angular  iiege,  83,  84.     Reftored  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Aixla  Chapelle,  and  taken  agaia 
by  the  Englifh  in  17589  in  whofe  poffeffion  it  now  con« 
tinues,  85,  89. 
Caraccas  (a  Spanifh  fettlement  in  South  America)  produces- 
the  befl  fpecies  of  cocoa,  in  the  greatefl  quantity,  cnlci- 
i^ated  in  America^— the  value  and  extent  of  its  commerce— 
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imcl  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on»   v.  ii.   p.  593^ 

594- 

Carihifee  IJUmds^  their  extent  and  firH  fettlement  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans upon  them — fome  of  them  called  the  windward* 
others^  the  leeward  iflands,  with  the  reafons — and  an  en« 
qoiry  into  the  natural  caufe  of  iflands  in  general,  v.  iii. 
p.  2j2»  2J3.  Sappofcd  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
comment)  and  why,  2^71  258.  The  natare  of  the  foil 
And  ikte  of  vegetation  in  them»  258,  263.  The  tempera-^ 
liire  of  the  climate  and  its  feverai  variations;  their  de- 
pendence rather  upon  the  wind  than  the  changes  of  the 
leafon»  \  and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
callerly  wind»  and  the  natural  effeds  of  the  rain  in  theftt 
iflands*  264,  267.  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  frequent 
and  dreadful  here,  and  their  caufcs^-^'according  to  the  opi« 
mon  of  the  beft  naturalifts,  268,  274.  Cirftoms,  religiohi 
govemmenty  virtues  and  vices  of  the  antient  inhabitants  the 
Caribs,  found  here  by  Columbus^  2749  280.  The  incur<- 
lioiM  and  firft  fettlements  of  the  Bngliih  and  French »  who 
(according  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  made  in  1660)  divided 

'  thefe  iflands  ammig  themielves,  and  confined  the  natives  to 
St.  Vincent  and  Dominica :  the  French  obtained^  by  this 
treaty,  Guadalupe,  Martinico,  Granada,  and^  fome  left 
conflderable  acquifitions  ;  and  the  En^lifli  were'con firmed 
in  the  polTeifion  of  Barbadoes^  Nevis,  Antigua,  Mont*^ 
ferrat>  and  ftvera)  other  iflands  of  little  value ;  St»  Chrif- 
topher*8  belonged  to  both  nations^  281,  284.  A  fpirit  of 
•aivity  and  induftry  appeared  among  the  colon ifls  foon 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  greatly  promoted  their 
Sntereft,  336,  337.  Their  commerce  and  profperity  in^ 
(errupted  by  the  war  begun  in  17)9^  338.  Their  £uro»> 
pean  inhabitants  feek  cultivators  of  their  lands  in  Africa^ 
and  go  thither  for  that  purpofe^  383,  384.  The  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  buffaloes  into  thefe  iflands  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agrictilture,  474*  475.  Nature  of  the  di^aAs 
called  the  titanos^  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  | 
what  diforders  the  Europeans  are  fubje£l  to^  and  what  pre- 
cautions are  neceiTary  for  their  obfervance  on  their  firft  ar-^ 
rival  in  thefe  iflands,  499,  5001  501.  Their  advantages 
(in  a  general  view)  to  the  feyeral  nations  that  are  in  pof-* 
feflion  of  them,  502,  {03,  504. 
VmroUna^  its  extent,  v.  v.  pk  283.  Difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, in  their  earIieft\cxpeditions  into^Amcrica,  but  wa^ 
deferted  as  foon  as  they  found  it  contained  no  gold  mines^ 
and  Was  equally  neglected  by  the  Englifli  and  French,  'till 
the  year  1603 ;  when  a  royal  grant  of  this  country  was 
nade  to  ceruin  proprietors,  ib.    Nature  of  the  firft  r/W 

b  a  and 
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Sind  rtl/jtoMs  gpvernroent  eftablifhed  id  it  by  Mr.  L(5cke? 
the  defeats  of  this  fyileniy  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place,  ilnce  it  has  been  iii  the  hands  of  the 
.  crown  alone,  ib.  2B7.  Divided  into  two  feparate  goveni- 
ments,  north  and  fonth,  288*  hs  climate  equal,  if  nor 
fuperiorj  to  the  climate  of  any  country  in  America^  ib. 
Its  foil,  various,  though  (in  general)  agreeable  and   rich, 

289.  Well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  paflorage,  ib.  290. 
State  of  its  population  and  trade,  particularly  in  the  Sooth , 

290.  The  advantages,  arifing  from  the  culture  of  rice 
(which  feems  natural  to  this  toil)  and  the  efte6b  which  it 
has   on  the  climate,  confidered,   291.     Origin   and   flow 

^     progrefs  of  the  indigo  plantations  in  both  provinces,  292. 
The  manners  and  labours  of  the  £rll  colon  ills  in  the  aor- 
thcrn  part  of  this  colony,  293,  294.     The  impoils  laid  on 
.   its  trade,  295.     The  articles  and  value  of  its  exports  to 
Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  ib.  296.     Dtlcription  of 
the  plantations  and  wealth  of  its   two  principal  cities, 
Charles  Town  and  Port  Royal ~ and  the  m-^nners  of  the 
inhabitants,  296,  297. 
Carthage^  its  dellrndlion  by  the  Romans,  ami^fortane  to  Eu- 
rope, V.  i.  p.  4. 
Ccrthagena^  difcovcry  ai:d  origin  of  this  colony,  which  (after 
various  revolutions  of  govtrnmeni)  is  now  fubje^l  to  the 
Spaniards,  v.ii.  p.582.     Its  natural,  politics],  and  com- 
n  ercial  ft^te,  and  the  diforders  to  which  the  colon  ids  are 
fubjedt,  and  their  fe\'eral  caufes,  5S3,  586.     The  real  im- 
portance of  this  fettlement  to  the  Spaniards,  587,  588. 
Ce/iis,  Bartholomenu  dt  las^  fketch  of  his  amiable  charaAer-« 
his  iinguiar  benevolence  and  philanthropy  to  the  wretched 
natives  of  Mexico;  who  were  doomed  to  the  mod  horrid 
oppreflions  and  mifery  by  Coriez  and  his  adherents,  and 
the  relief  he  obtained  for  them,  by  his  rcprefentatiou  of 
their  itate  to  the  court  of  Spain,  v.  ii.  p.  403,  406. 
Cajpian  Jea^  Ihort  account  cf  its  former  an<>  prefeni  ilatc,  v.  1.. 
p.  31.     Is  undoubtedly  the  rcfervoir  of  thofe  large  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  and  poiTibly  may  have  fome  communica- 
tion, by  fub terraneous  paflages,  with  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediteiranean,   33.     The  track   by  which  the  norih  and 
fouth,    in   the   remote  ft    ages,  communicated   with   each 
other,  v.  ii.  p.  23,2.     Some  conjedures  forfuppofing,  that 
the  countries,  bordering  upon   this  lea,  were  poflelTed  of 
great  fplendour  in  former  times,  ib.  233.     S*jme  acconnt 
of  the  various  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  open  a  way  into  Perfia  by  ihi^  fea,  233,  234,  235. 
Caftro  Den  Juan  tla^  his  great  charadlT  and  glorious  admi- 
-     uiitracion  yA  ihe  l^crti'euefe  a^airs  ia  India,  at  the  time  of 
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tlic  decline  of  their  power  in  that  country,  v.  i.  p. '1^6. 
Attempts  to  rcflore  tho  ancient  valour  of  his  countrymen, 
ib.  Inllitutes  funeral  games  in  honour  of  thofe  who  fell  in 
defence  of  their  country,  at  the  fiegc  of  Diu,  which  (at 
that  time)  was  the  key  of  India,  147.  Having  obtained  a 
fignal  vi£tory  at  Diu,  he  orders  the  honours  of  a  triumph 
for  the  vidorious  army^  to  be  prepared  alter  the  manner  of 
the  anttents  ;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  thi:)  triumph^ 
148.  The  temporary  fpirit,  with  which  he  animated  thePor- 
tugaefe,  expired  with  him  ;  and  their  empire  in  India  was 
foi.n  annihilated  and  deflroyed,  after  his  death,  149,  152. 

Cayenne  (bounded  by  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Surinam  on  the 

.  JSorth,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  on  the  South) 
fubmits,  after  various  revolutions  of  government,  to  the 
Fremih,  v.  iv.  p.  1 19,  izo^  Natural  Hate  of  this  ifland— 
its  plantations  and  produce,  121*  122,  123.  A  candid 
examination  of  the  erroneous  fyltem  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  French  for  the  improvement  aud  culture  of  this  colony 
and  all  their  fetclements  in  Guiana,  after  th«  conclufion  of 

.    the  peace,  in  1763,  with  the  Englifh,   123,   136. 

Celebes  (an  ifland  in  the  torrid  zone)  its  exte.it  and  cljmate 
defcribed,  v,  i.  p.  \'^^.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  Mohammedans — and  the  iingular  me- 
thod by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Alcoran  were  adopted  by 
chem,  and  became  the  eilabliihed  or  national  religion,  ib. 
201.  Subject  at  firi^  to  the  Fortuguefe,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Dutch  who  are  the  prefent  and  abfolute  mailers  of  the 
cMony,  201,  202,  Its  commerce,  revenues,  and  real  va* 
lue  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reafons  for  keeping  it  in  their 
pofTefTion  at  ja  very  confiderable  CT^pence,  202,  203. 

Ceylon,  its  extent,  antient  name^  and  fingular  refped  for  the 
laws  eftablifhed  here  in  the  earliell  tiroes,  v.  i.  p.  90. 
Pound  by  the  Fortuguefe,  on  their  firil:  arrival,  to  be  well 
peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations,  who  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  manners,  government,  and  religion— 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  each  refpeflive  nation,  ib* 
91,  92.  Formed  by  its  .ihuation  for  a  mod  convenient 
mart  for  commerce  with  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Perfia ;  and 
the  reafons,  why  thcfe  advantages  were  overlooked  by  the 
Portaguefe,  92,  93.  Conquered  by  the  Dutch,  who  expelled 
the  Fortuguefe  (in  1685)  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  ex- 
pen  five  war,  211,  212.  The  nature  and  feverai  articles  of 
commerce  in  this  ifland,  213,  214.  Cinnamon  the  mod 
valuable  branch  of  trade  here,  the  culture  and  qualities  of 
this  fpice,  2i6j  217,  218. 

Ciaco^  (fituate  in   South  America)  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
^^ards  in  1536,  with  an  account  of  its  barren  Itate,  v.  ii. 
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p.  578,     Is  become  yaloable  to  the  Spaniards  for  tlie  gold 
mines  difcovered  in  it,  whic^  arc  worked  without  much 
expence,  hazard,  or  difiicalt)^  ib.  J79. 

Cbatniernag9rtt  brief  aceoutit  of  the  (late  of  thi«  French  fct* 
tlement  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal,  v.  i.  p.  430. 

Charlimagntf  fubdues  the  Saxons,  but  is  not  equally  (bccefsi 
ful  againl!  the  Arabs,  v.  i.  p,  11.  Revives,  for  a  ibort 
time,  maritime  commerce  in  France  ;  and  eftabli flies  gveai 
fairs  in  that  country,  \z.  His  extenfive  government  was 
only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  elory — his  empire  being  dmded 
into  feveral  parts  after  his  death,  164.,  165.  Sketch  of 
his  character ;  which  is  fuUied  with  fangainary  ichemes  of 
conqueftj  s^nd  with  a^s  of  croelty  and  pcrfecution,  v.  ii, 

P-4- 
Charles  V.  the  melancholy  ftatc  of  European  affairs  imnedi'' 

ately  previoos  to  his  accefTicn  to  the  empire  of  G«rnMiiyi 
and  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  involved  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  houfes  of  Auilria  and  Bourbon,  v.  v.  p.  1 ,  2« 
Hii  ambition,  talents,  and  rivallhip  with  Franeis  I.  gave 
rife  to  the  prefont  fyftcm  of  modera  politics  in  Europe, 

454»  455- 
Chiby  its  extent  and  boundaries,  v.  iii.  p.  i.    Firft  appear* 

ance  of  the  Spaniards  In  this  country :  mannera  of  the  na-> 
tives,    their  military  operations,    and  inveterate  enmity 
againfl  th^  Spaniards  who  have    never  entirely  fubdaed 
them,   a,  3,  4,  $•    Agncnlture  much  negle6ted  by  the 
Spaniards,  although  the  ibil  is  fertile  and  capable  of  much 
improvement,  6.    Frefeat  low  ftate  of  its  populatioB  an4 
military  ^ftabliftiment,  and  the  real  fiate  of  its  gold  mines, 
7,    Its  climate  temperate  and  fajutary,  apd  foil  yery  fer- 
tile, ib.  3*     Enjoys  no  dire^^  intercourfe  with  the  aM>tber 
country,  and  extends  its  commerce  no  farther  than  Pern, 
Paraguay,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  Chili  \  with  an  ac- 
count of  it?  ejcports  and  imports,  8,  9,  io«    Xu  politicaJ^ 
civil,  and  military  eftabliihment  defcribed,^  1 1 . 
Cbtnefix  tbe  6r(k  diicoverers  of  |he  clove  and  nutmeg  in  the 
Molucca  iil^nds,  v.  it  pi,  loi^    ytterly  upknown  to  the 
Europej^ns,    tilt  the  arrival  of  Mark  Paul,    a  Veuetiai^ 
tmong  thein>  107*     Firft  vifited  by  the  Portogueie  ia 
1518,  and  their  mutual  courtefy  towards  each  other,  ibt 
The  boundaries,  extent,  and  antiquity  of  theii'  country^ 
lo8»  109*     Purfue  plans  of  utility  rather  than  pleafnreia 
|he  impi^vement  of  their  lands,  1109    Their  mioes  tt 
)ron,  tin,  and  copper,   tii.     Mode  of  agriculture  different 
according  to  the  dijerence  of  the  foil  and  climate  in  this 
country,  112,  113.    The  vegetative  fyffera  of  nature  siucl^ 
bcUQf  tta4^fl^P94  by  th^m  than  any  other  people,  iii* 
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Their  charaAer  for  indallry  and  religion,  lb.  1 14.     Their, 
veneration  for  agriculture  vifible,  in  the  annual  cuHom  of 
their  emperors  becoming  hufbandmen  tvtry  fpring,  in  the 
enconragement  given  to  it  by  their  laws,  and  in  the  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  thofe  who  excel  in  cuhivatin|;  the 
ground,,  114,  li5»  116.     Their  humane  and  equitable 
method  of  raiftng  and  levying  taxes,  and  applying  them 
•  to  the  real  benefit  of  fociety,  1 17,  1 1 8.     Slow  progrefs  of 
population  among  thelii*  explained,  1 19.    Their  emperors 
pay  an  implicit  attention  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
their  reafons  for  it,   120.     Their  government  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  patristrchal,  121,   122.     Nobility  not  heredi* 
tary,  but  conferred  according  to  perfonal  and  real  merit—- 
except  in  cafes  of  the  crown,  where. it  is  aligned  to  the 
heir  of  the  emperor,  only  in  coniideration  of  his  abilities^ 
123,  124.     Charader  of  their  mandarins,  out  of  which 
clais  all  the  officers  of  {late  are  eledled,  1 24^  1 2«;.     Sketch 
of  the  charaAer  of  Confucius,  the  founder  of  their  national 
religion-— and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fupported,  126/ 
Their  excellent  fyilem  of  education,   1 27.    Tneir  manners 
take  their  complexion  from  their  laws,  which  inculcate 
and  enforce  moderation,  and-hamanicy,   ib.  128.     Emi- 
nent for  a  patriotic  love  of  their  country,  1 29.    The  low 
ilate  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts  among  them,  with  the 
feveral  caufe«  of  it,    ijo,   131.    Not  a  warlike  {)COple, 
with  the  reafons,  132.      Their  behaviour  to   the  Portu« 
gnefe  on  their  firft  landing,  and  the  permifllon  they 'grant- 
ed  them  of  eftablifhing  4  fettlement  at  Macao,   133,  134^ 

Chinefe^  their  coantry  invaded  and  conquped  by  thtf  Mogul 
Tartars,  who  adopt  the  manners  and  cudoras  of  the  Chi- 
aefe,  v.  iL  p.  226,  227,  228.  Are  alarmed  at  the  incur- 
ious of  the  Ruffians  into  Chinefe  Tartary,  oppofe  theih, 
and  terminate  the  difpnte  and  conteft,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, 228,  229.  Mercenary  and  fraudulent  in  their  traffic, 
252,  253.  Renounce  the  ufe  of  gold  ^nd  {liver  coin,  and 
make  ufe  of  copper  money  only,  in  their  inland  trade, 
254,  255.  Nature  and  value  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Tartars,  256.  With  the.  Icfs  Bucharia,  257.  With  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines,  fiatavia,  Siam,  Tonqui-n,  and  Co- 
chinchina,  ib.  What  privileges  they  granted  ro  the  iirft 
Europeans  who  traded  with  them,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  redraints  upon  this  commerce,  258,  259.  Uni- 
vtr{ally  adopt  the  ufe  of  tea^  and  its  faiutary  virtues  in 
their  country,  260.  Some  coAjedures  concerning  their 
origin,  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians.  262,  263.  Sonfe 
account  of  their  different  kinds  of  porcelain,  and  their  dif- 
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ferent  valae;  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  infrb^ace 
this  manufaftnre  into  fiurope,  and  thefaccefs^  and  cheTa- 
perior  excellence  of  the  Afiatic  to  Karopean  porcelain,  263» 
272.  The  oqgin  of  the  iilk  maoufaflares  among  theni» 
and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Nanking,  273,  376. 
Defcription  of  their  Varnifh,  the  tree  (called  Tfi-c6o) 
ivhich  produces  it,  and  the  two  methods  of  ufing  it,  278, 
280.  Nature  and  procefs  of  making  their  paper,  281. 
Their  contempt  and  cruelties  towards  the  Dutch  in  zvi. 
cent.  284,  285.  Their  trade  with  the  Engliih  more  cob- 
ilant  and  permanent  than  with  any  other  Europeans,  28^^ 
286.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  with  the  fcvcnl  na- 
tions of  Europe,  287.  More  inclined  to  difcourage  this 
trade,  than  to  open  their  ports  to  the  Europeans,  288, 
289.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  in  their  country^ 
V.  ill.  p.  200. 

ChriJfofJbrrs  St.  the  firft  appearance  of  the  French  in  it,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  fettleroent  they  formed,  and  their 
trade,  which  was  fubjefl  to  monopolies,  v.  iv.  p.  103,  104* 
Formerly  a  general  alylum  for  the  Englifh  and  |^rench  co- 
lonics in  America,  who  (hared  the  ifland  between  them 
and  engaged  to  aflifl  each  other  againfl  the  Spaniards,  their 
common  enemy  at  that  time,  ^ig.  Reciprocal  jealoufy 
between  the  Engliih  and  French  continued  for  a  long  fe* 
ries  of  years— 'till,  at  length,  the  French  were  totally  ex- 
pelled in  1762,  and  their  future  return  abfolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht:  with  the  ftate  of 
their  population  and  cultures  at  their  expuUon,  ib.  320. 
The  character  and  i^miable  manners  of  the  Engliih  co- 
loi/iii^  in  this  ifland,  and  their  exemplary  kindnefs  towanls 
their  flaves,  521,  322. 

Cimhrians^  iketch  of  their  extenfive  poflefiions  and  viftorres  in 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  in  the  earlieft  times :  on  till 
tht^y  were  fobdued  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
Marias,  v.  ii.  p.  161.  Their  country  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythians,  who  (after  their  defeat  by  Poropey) 
inarched  towards  the  north  and  well  of  Europe,  and  fub« 
dued  all  the  narions  they  found  in  their  way,  i6z. 

Cinnamcrtt  the  produce  of  the  ifland  Ceylon  ;  with  an  account 
of  its  growth,  qualities,  and  the  feafon  proper  for  its  cul* 
tivation,  v.  i.  p.  216,  218. 

Clovtt  an  account  of  i(s  growth  at  Amboyna,  its  properties^ 
and  the  feafon  for  gathering  it,  v.  i.  p.  1^2,  193. 

Ccchincbinat  the  origin  and  foundation  of  its  empire,  which 
afterwards  became  very  extenfive — the  amiable  manners 
and  cuftoros  of  its  firft  inhabitants —the  climate,  and  itT^^ 
tihty  of  {he  foils  v.  ii.  p.  48,  49,  50.     Excellent  cba« 
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raifter  of  the  founder  of  this  nation,  whofe  example  was 
doiely  imitated  by  fucceeding  emperors  for  a  long  period 
of  time  ;  the  defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  pre- 
fent  emperors ;  the  diicover)'  of  gold  mines  in  this  coun* 
try,  which  are  more  attended  to,  i^han  agriculture,  ^i,  52. 
The  prefent  (late  of  its  trade  with  the  Chinefe  and  French, 

53'  54- 
Cochineal^  nature  of  this  infe^,  food,  and  methods  for  pre* 

paring  it  for  ufe,  and  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  Spaniards, 

V.  ii.  p.  420,  424. 

Cvcoa-trett  the  produce  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  with  a  de- 
scription of  its  natural  properties,  growth,   and   virtues, 

•  V.  i.  p.  99,  loo.  Manner  of  its  culture,  and  the  beft 
ipecies  of  it  produced  on  the  coafl  of  Caraccas  in  South 
America,  v.  ii.  p.  592,  593. 

Coffee^  its  tree  originally  a  native  of  upper  Ethiopia,  where  it 
has  been  known  time  immemorial,  and  is  fiill  cultivated 
with  fucceff,  v.  i.  p.  349.  Its  virtues,  350.  When  in- 
troduced among  the  Knglifh,  352.  Which  is  the  bed  fpe- 
cies,  ib.  Value  of  this  article  exported  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  ufe  made  of  the  pro6ts  arifing  from  its  fale,  3^3. 
Account  of  the  feveral  procefTes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
fale,  v.  iv,  p.  62.  Dcfcription  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it — the  climate  and  foil  proper  for  its  cultivation-*-and  the 
care  neceifary  in  bringing  it  to  maturity,  63,  64. 

Columbus^  forms  a  defign  of  discovering  America,  which  (for 
fome  time)  was  treated  as  chimerical,  and  rcje^ed  as  ab* 
furd  by  the  Genoefe,  Portugueft',  and  the  Englifh,  v.  ii. 
p.  347.  Propofes  to  the  Spaniards  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  empire  by  new  conquefts  in  a  new  world — is  fup- 
ported  and  encouraged  in  his  deii^n— arrives  in  America 
in  1492,  and  lands  on  one  of  the  Bahama  iilands,  which 
he  called  San -Salvador,  348.  Di  fevers  the  iHand  •f 
Hayti  (afterwards  called  Hifpaniola)  ^  treats  the  natives 
with  great  kindnefs  and  humanity — receives  every  telli- 
mony  of  their  graiitode,  ere^s  a  fort  with  the  afliAance  of 
the  iflanders,  and  returns  to  Spain,  v/here  he  is  received 
in  triumph,  350,  354.  Returns  to  Hifpaniola,  and  is 
obliged  (contrary  to  his  own  fentiments)  to  exercife  cruel- 
ties againll  the  native?,  who  had  been  made  defperate  by 
the  oppreffivc  bthaviour  of  f  me  of  his  colleagues  in  hi9 
abfencc,  354,  355,  356.  Peoples  the  new-difcovered  co- 
lonies with  malcfai^^ors,  and  foon  experiences  the  ill  con- 
sequences arifjng  from  it,  359.  I'he  unmerited  infults, 
contempt,  and  dil'grace,  which  he  experienced — and  the 
miferies  and  opprefTions  fuftained  by  the  colonies  after  this 
event,  360,  361,  362.     iiis  difcove ry  of  the  river  Oro- 
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nooka  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  466*  His  laborioos»  fcnt 
fruitlefs  fearch  after  a  pafTage  to  the  £afl  Indies,  ib.  467. 
Forms  an  eftablifhment  at  Domingo,  and  difcovers  the  lefs 
Antilles ;  with  a  philofophical  account  of  the  nature, 
manners,,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Caribs,  who 
were  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  known  by  their 
name,  and  their  oppoiition  to  Columbus,  v.  iii.  p.  274, 
27$,  276.  His  diitrcfled  iituation  at  Jamaica;  and  the 
excellent  nanceavre/  by  which  he  efcaped  the  danger  and 
death  which  threatened  him,  y.  iv.  p.  325,  326. 
Commerce^  what  is  its  proper  foundation,  and  in  what  manner 
it  has  been  carried  on  or  purfued  in  antient  and  modem 
times,  V.  v.  p.  492,  500.  Its  advantages  in  a  moral  light, 
and  the  revolutions  it  has  produced  in  the  manners  and  the 
general  maxims  of  politics  in  Europe,  501,  502.  What 
genius  is  requifite  for  the  merchant,  and  what  is  his  pecu- 
liar province^  503,  504,  505.  Nature  and  confequences 
of  conducing  commerce  by  exclufive  privileges  granted  to 
incorporated  focieties,  505.  Its  general  ftate  in  time  of 
peace,  5b6*  Commercial  wars  ytry  impolitic  and  inju- 
rious to  the  national  trade,  whether  of  neutral  or  the  con- 
tending powers ;  with  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effedi 
of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  ge- 
neral freedom  of  trade,  507,  511.  TheeiFe^  of  diecon- 
ihnt  progreis  of  commerce  in  a  monarchical  gOTcmmenc, 

Comoro  IJlands  of,  (fitoate  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  be* 
tween  the  coali  of  Z^nguebar  and  Madagafcar)  their  num- 
ber, cli mates  and  foil,  v.  i.  p.  440*.  Population,  religion, 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  441.  Serve  as  a  place  of 
refre(hment  to  the  £ngli(h  in  their  voyages  to  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  442. 

Comps{fs  (the)  its  advantages  to  navigation  hx^  difcoyered  in 
XV.  cent,  by  Henry,  fon  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  particularly  concerned  in  the  invention  of  the  Aftro- 

-  labe,  and  the  firfl  in  applying  the  compais  to  the  porpofe 
of  ifavieation,  v.  i.  p.  29-  In  what  manner  navigation  was 
purfuca  before  the  invention  of  it,  71. 

Cortftantine^  an  examination  of  the  civil  tendency  of  Ibme 
laws,  which  he  enaAcd  for  encouraging  chridianity,  and 
fuppreiiing  Paganifm,  v,  i.  p.  10. 

Cordelerasy  fome  account  of  the  height  of  thefe  moantaiBS, 
which  fun  almeft  the  whole  length  of  South  America, 
through  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  enormous 
malTes  of  fnow  with  which  they  have  been  covered  (though 
fityate  in  the  warmeit  climate  of  the  earth)  from  time  im< 
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.   vcnonal ;  to  which  it  added  a  fhort  defcription  of  the , 
f^teof  the  adjacent  country,  v.  ii.  p.  5089  $09,  5^0. 

CcromandeJ,  the  firfl  arrival  of  the  Datch,  with'  the  ftate  of 

.  their  trade^  v.  i.  p.  222*  223.  Geographical  and  philo- 
fophical  defcriptioa  of  its  coaft,  climate,  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  395.  Neglected  by  the  firil  Europeans 
who  arrived  in  India,  and  the  reafons,  ib.  General  view 
of  trade  and  government,  396.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
firft  ftttlements  eftablifhed  here,  397.  Nature  and  extent 
of  the  advanrageoas  commerce  of  the  Englifh,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  mana^Aure  of  cottons,  398,  399.  What 
are  the  annaal  exports,  and  how  divided  among  the  Ea- 
ropeans,  40^1  407*  Prefent  ftate  of  the  French  iettle- 
ments  and  fadories,  v.  ii.  p.  144,  149.  Population  and 
commerce  of  the  Danifli  territory,   172,  173. 

Cortez,  prepares  for  the  c  .nqaeil  of  Mexico,  with  an  account 
of  his  abilities  for  this  expedition,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
natives  to  him  o^FTabafoo,  v.  ii.  p,  364,  368*  Arrives  ac 
Mexico,  with  the  ftate  of  the  natives  be  found  there,  369. 
His  engagements  with  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  with  a 
flLCtch  of  the  manners  of  the  natives^  375,  377.  Advances 
towards  Mexico,  and  his  conduft  on  this  occaiion  examined* 

378,  392* 

CottoH'firub^  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  'till  the  indigo-plan-, 
tations  were  in  their  decline,  v*  iv.  p.  338.  Produced  in 
varioos  iilands  of  America,  but  this  fort  is  of  a  very  bad 
ipecies,  ib.  The  culture,  foil,  and  ieafon  proper  for 
planting  that  fpecics  which  fupplies  the  Englifh  manufac- 
tures, 339,  340,  341. 

Credit  public  and  private,  defined^— its  refpe^ive  ufe  and 
abnfe — and  fome  enquiries  into  the  nature,  principles,  and 
efieds  of  paper  currency  and  public  loans,  v.  v.  p*  564, 

57«- 
Kiuba^  extent,  firft  difcovery,  and  rife  of  this  Spanifli  fettle* 

ment,  v,  iv*  p.  26.  Eafily  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
27.  Its  importance  on  three  accounts — its  natura\  produc- 
tions and  foil —in  refped  of  being  the  daple  of  a  great, 
trade,  and  being  the  key  to  the  new  world,  28.  State  of 
its  plantations,  population,  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 29,  30,  31.  The  flow  progrefs  of  its  trade,  and 
the  many  impediments  to  it,  produced  by  mbnopolies,  32* 
Made  the  general  rendezvqas  of  the  Spanifli  ihips  failing 
into  the  new  world,  ib.  Advantages  of  its  very  fafe  and 
extensive  harbour  in  the  port  of  the  Havannah  ;  with  an 
account  of  its  prefent  foriitications,  and  the  plans  for  ma- 
kit^g  it  iaiprcgaablc,  33,  40.    The  folly  and  evil  confer 
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quences  of  compelling  the  colonifFs  to  become  Ibldien^  ^69 
41. 
Curafftu  (an  ifland  of  the  lefs  Antilles)  formerly  fabjed  tfr 
the  Spaniards,  but  now  a  Dutch  fettlemeat,  ▼.  iv.  p.  48. 
its  extent  and  real  importance  confideredy  ib.  49.  Its 
convenient  iituation  for  forming  and  carrying  on  a  contra« 
band  trade  with  the  Spaniih  main,  54.  Became  in  time 
an  immenf?  nhgazinc,  to  which  the  Spaniards  refortcdand 
carried  on  an  extenfive  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  ie- 
veral  anicles  of  this  trade,  §5.  Its  commerce  with  Do- 
mingo and  the  windward  iflands  belonging  to  the  French, 
in  the  pme  of  war  between  them  and  the  Englifli,  ib. 
Nature  of  the  impofts  oa  all  goods  imported  into  this 
iflandy  56. 

D. 

Daccay  its  fitaation,  foil,  and  popnlation  defcribed,  v.  !.- 
p.  43^.  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade  and  manufadlore 
of  this  place,  ib  436.  What  cottons  are  the  moft  valu- 
able, 437.  The  time  of  planting  the  cotton,  oicd  in  the 
manufa^^^ure,  438.  •  • 

J^atus  defcended  from  the  Scythians,  and  were  originally  pi- 
rates ;  with  an  account  of  the  antient  revolutions  of  this 
people,  V.  ii.  p,  i6i,  164.  Humanized  on  their  conver* 
lion  to 'chrillianity ^-become  attached  to  agricultare  and 
fifliing — and  extend  their  communication  witti  the  other  na- 
tions of  burop?,  165.  Origin  of  their  commerce  in  Jndia 
and  their  colony  in  Tranquebar  (fituate  in  the  fmall  king- 
dom of  Tanjour)  and  a  ihort  defcription  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  and  mmufadtires  in  Tanjour,  166,  167.  The 
various  interruptions  and  changes  which  their  commerce  in 
India  has  undergone  ;  with  the  privileges  and  flate  of  their 
prefcnt  In  jia  company,  168.  171.  Population  and  com- 
merce of  their  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
Ganges,  172,  173.  Nature  and  llate  of  their  trade  to 
China,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  purchafes  made  by 
them  in  this  country,  which  (according  to  an  elHmate 
made  in  ^jbG)  amounted  to  ninety  four  thoufand,  five 
hondrcil,  and  ievenry  one  pounds,  174,  175,  287.  Efti- 
mate  of  thsir  annual  exportation  of  money  ta  India,  299. 

DantSy  their  trade  to  Morocco  more  extenfive  than  the  trade 
of  any  other  R-iropcan  ftate  to  that  country,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  carried  on,  v.  iii.  p.  395.  Niturc  and 
ftate  of  their  flave  trade  in  Africa,  427.  What  is  theufual 
feafon  hr  cutting  tlieir  crops  of  fugar  in  the  American  fet- 
tlementSy  481. 
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Dmnes^  their  firil  expfldition  into  America  (in   1619)  bein^ 
•    uafucceisful,  they  negk^ed  to  form  an  American  fettle- 
ment  for  fome  time  afterwards,  with  the  reafons,  v.  iv^. 
p.  85.     Nature  of  their  aiuient  conllituuoo»  tho'  formed 
upon  the  model  of  liberty,  very  inconfiRent  with  liberty, 
86.     Their  prefent  fyltem  of  government  is  abfolute  mo« 
riirchy,  87.     Rife  and  (late  of  their  fetiiement  at  St.  Tho- 
mas, and  the  means  by  which  it  became  a  valuable  mart  of 
commerce,  ib.  88.     State  of  their  colony  at  St.  John's,  88. 
The  various  revolutions  of  their  colony  at  Santa  Cruz»  , 
which  was  a>  lall  fecared  to  them  by  parchafe,  and  the  pre* 
fen(  Aate  of  its  trade,  90,  91,  92.     Examination  of  their 
conduct  towards  their  fectlements  in  the  iflands  of  America, 
and   manner  of  conducing  commerce  in    them,  92,  95. 
State  of  the  commerce,  foil,   climate,  population,  taxes, 
military,  navy,  monopolies  and  exportations  of  their  Eu« 
ropean  fettlements — and  the  reafons  why  they  fhould  ihew 
a  ttridt  attention  to  their  colonies  in  America^  and  appro- 
priate their  produce  to  themfelves,  96,   102.     An  eilimate 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  their  po/Teilions  in 
America — the  number  of  ihips  employed  in  their  Americaa 
trade,    apd  the  charges   of  exportation  and  importation* 
.     403.     Their  government   proved  to   be  defpotic,    v.  v. 

pu  412. 
Darien  (idhmus  of)  its  difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  ex- 
pectations he  formed  from  this  difcovciy,    v.  ii.  p.  466, 
467.     Defcription  of  the  nature,  complexion,  and  lingular 
manners  of  the  natives  in  the  adjacent  country,  468,  469. 
DomiKgo{  St.)  famous  for  being  the  iirlt  fcttkment  of  th«  bpa- 
niardb  in  America,  v.  iv.  p.  18.     State  of  the  gold  mines 
difcovered  in  it  at  that  tiii  e,  ib.     The  cruelry  of  the  Spa* 
niards  and  the  infarre^ion  of  the  nrgroes  in  this  ifland, 
.     and  the  favourable  conO^quences  of  ii  to  the  negroes,   19. 
Its  advantages,  and  produce  in  frgar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caf- 
fia,  ginger,  and  cotton,  20.     The  caufe  of  its  depopula- 
tion on  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  with  the  evils  that  fol- 
lowed it,  ib.  21.     Rife  and  fmall  progrefs  of  the  commer- 
cial company  trading  to  this  place,  22.     State  of  this  co- 
lony on  Its  fouthern  and  northern  coalls  which  are  fubjeA 
to  the  French,  23,  24,  25,  26.     Its  extent,  aif,  foil,  and 
final  fubmiffion   to    the  French,  200,  203*    Its  progrefs 
and  profperity  under  the  adminilliation  of  Bertrand  Do- 

feron,  204,  205,  206.  The  civil  jurifdi^ion  introduced 
ere  by  the  French,  not  without  oppofition — and  the  means 
purfued  to  conciliate  the  aifedions  of  the  colonics  and 
planters,  208,  209.  Rife  of  its  fugar  plantations,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  agricukure,  2io»  211.    Suf- 
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tained  great  loflcs  by  an  vniverral  Mull  of  all  the  cocoi* 
trees  upon  this  colony  in  17159  and  by  a  dangerous  ia/ar-* 
reftion  of  the  colonics  in  1722*  with  the  propar  and  fac- 
cefsful  meafam  that  have  been  parfned  by  governiaent  fof 
eftablifiiing  tranquility  and  p^a€e»  at2»  an,  214.  Its 
prcient  Hate,  capes  and  harboars»  defcribed,  ai^^  219* 
What  ionprovements  are  forther  neceflary  in  the  harbadrs^ 
agriculture,  and  forti£canons  of  various  parts  of  this 
French  fettlement,  220,  234.  Its  fertility,  coltnre,  pit>> 
doce,  and  popnlation,  235,  238.  Nature  and  vain*  of 
the  trade,  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
fettled  in  this  iOand,  239.  Its  iecnrity  agatnft  invafion, 
and  prefervation  of  its  connexions  with  Europe^  explained, 
ib.  240,  241.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the  warm  difpntes 
which  have  fiibfifted  (from  the  earlieft  appearance  of  the 
French  in  this  ifland)  between  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  neceiTity  of  fettling  them,  by  fixing  the  bonndaries 
of  each  refpeflive  colony  ;•  and  at  What  period  the  en- 
croachments of  one  party  againfl  the  other  comraenoed, 
242,  248.  The  prefent  ftate  of  its  defence  againft  an 
enemy,  the  neceflity  of  additional  fortifications,  and  tlie 
moft  advantageous  fituations  for  raiftng  them,  249,  26 f« 
Its  ftrenuotts  oppofition  to  the  poll  tax,  impoTed  by  the 
French  on  the  negroes  of  this  ifland,  and  their  other  Ame* 
rican  colonies,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  cruelty  and  want 
of  policy  in  thi«  tax,  266,  267,  268.  State  of- the  mi* 
litia,  which  the  colonics  adopted  with  reluctance,  277. 

Dominicih  afligned  by  the  united  confent  of  the  £ng!i(h  and 
French  to  the  Caribs  for  their  property :  with  a  fketch  of 
the  manners  and  government  of  thefe  favages  among  each 
other  at  their  firA  fettling  upon  this  ifland,  v.  iv.  p.  381, 
382.  Its  extent  and  produce,  and  the  population  of 
the  French  and  Caribs  in  the  year  1763,  when  it  be* 
came  fubjcdl  to  the  Englifh,  3S9,  390.  Its  fituation 
convenient  ro  the  Englifh  for  drawing  atl  the  commodiues 
of  the  French  colonies  hither,  and  for  interceptia{^  without 
danger  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  fettlenents,  390, 
391.  Enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  port,  amf  per* 
mitted  to  carry  on  a  commercial  interconrib  with  the  ie« 
veral  nations  of  Europe,  397. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis)  his  fuccefsful  expedition*  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  Am  rica,  and  conquefts  of  St.  Domingo,  St. 
Jago,  and  Carthagena,  v,  v.  p.  ro6,   107. 

Druids,  {ketch  of  their  religious  tenets  and  rites-^particularly 
the  human  facrifices  which  they  offered  up  to  the  deity, 
and  the  tranfmigration  cf  foals  they  inculcated  upon  the 
minds  of  ihcir  difciplci,  v,  v.   tt  lOo,    Were  entrofied 
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with  the  care  and  edacation  of  youth,  and  were  abfolute 
in  their  deternunadon  of  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  i  to. 
Decline  of  their  power  and  religion  in  vii.  cent.  ib. 
DumpUrs  (a  religions  feA  in  Philadelphia)  their  rife,  anfle- 
rity  of  manners,  pacific  fentiments»  religious  tenets.;  ahd 
attention  to  agricaltnre,  manufaftares,  and  the  ufeful  arts, 
v.T.  p.  24I9  244* 
Dutcht  origin,  antient  revolutions,  rife  of  the  republic,  and 
£rft.wars  of  this  people  with  th^  Portugnefe  in  India,  v.  i* 
p.  161,  178.     Beginning  of  their  trade  with  the  Japaneie, 
and  the  revolutions  itmong  this  people,  immediately  pre- 
vioas  to  it,  183,  189.     Aflifled  by  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try,  they  become  mailers  of  the  Moluccas  and  expel  the 
Portggnefe  from  thefe  iilands,  and  monopolize  the  valuable 
trade  of  fpices  produced  in  them,  190,   igg.     Origin,  ex- 
tent, and  value  of  their  fettlement  at  Timor,  196,  197. 
State  of  their  colony  at  Celebes — the  manner  by  which 
they  became  mailers  of  it — and  a  defcription  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  religion,  and  education  of  the  firil  inhabitants,  198,. 
202.    Their  motives  for  opening  a  communication  with 
Borneo,  and  value  of  their  trade  for  camphire,  203,  204. 
Form  (ettlements  in  the  iiland   of  Sumatra,    205,  206. 
Former  and  prefent  ftate  of  their  commercial  affairs  at 
Siam,  207,  208.     The  means  by  which  they  eltabliflied 
themfelves  at  Malacca,  and  its  real  value  to  them,  209,. 
2io«    Become  the  fole  matters  of  Ceylon  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  feveral  articles  of  trade  carried  on  here;  of  which  ^ 
cinnamon  is  the  principal  article :  to  which  is  fubjoined 
the  expence  of  fupporting  this  fettlement,  and  the  {yilent 
of  government  introduced  into  it  by  the  Dutch,  211,221*^ 
The  net  produce  of  their  trade  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel 
explained,  222,  223.     Their  conqueil  of  Malabar,   and 
real  advantages  of  the  commerce  on  its  coaft,  223,  224. 
Origin  of  their  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under 
the  conduA  of  Van  Riebeck :  who  was  obliged  to  purchafe 
of  the  natives  the  land  he  wanted  for  the  ufe  of  his  mafters, 
225,  232.    Their  territories  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  which 
were  not  obtained  without  treachery  and  cruelty ;  and  a 
particular  defcription  of  the  commerce,  produce,  and  op* 
preffive  government  of  Bantam,   Mataram  and  Madura,. 
provinces  in  the  faid  ifland  ;  and  the  improvement  of  their 
trade  and  dominion  in  the  fame,  253,  245.     Population,. 
wealth  and  manners  of  their  colonifts  fettled  at  Batavia^ 
which  is  the  centre  of  all  their  commerce,  and  capital  of 
all  their  fettlements  in  India,  244,  249.     Their  commer- 
cial affairs  in  India  wholly  condu^led  by  a  conneil  at  Ba- 
uvia,  which  is  fubje^fl  to  the  controul  of  ths  general  af* 
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fcmbly  of  the  United  Provinces,    253,  257.     Thcii'  w- 
tionAldebt  very  great,  29.5.     Their  Former  profpericy  arofe 
from  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  eftablifhed  among  them, 
from   their  fifheries,    and   navigation,    and  public   fpirit, 
296,  297,  298.     Their  prefent  degeneracy  exemplified  in 
various  inllances,  299,  300,  301.     Alarmed  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Englifh  in  India,  and  the  kind  beh^vioar  of  the 
natives  of  Java  t  wards  them,  they  mifreprefcat   the  cha- 
.  j-ader  of  ihe  Englifli  by  faife  accofations,  and  proceed  to 
.  adls  of  violence,  313,  314.     Conclude  a  very  (jngolarand 
'  extraordinary  treaty  with  the  £ngli(h  at  Amboyna,  and  aa 
•  examination  of  their  behaviour  fubfeqaent  to  it,  315,  316, 
'317.     Drive  the  hnglilh  ignominioofly  from  Bantam  :  bnt 
being  ierri£ed  by  a  powerful  Engliib  armament,  equipped 
on  purpoie  to  oppofe  them,  they  bribe  the  venal  court  of 
.  Charles  K.  to  prevent  the  expedition  failing,  and  thus  de- 
feat the  defjgns  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company  againfl 
them,  328,  329.     Their  extenfive  trade  for  opium,  and 
manner  of  carryiog  it  on,  424.,  425. 
J)uHhj  their  ambitious  views  in  China^— the  melancholy  con- 
.  fequences  it  produced  in  xvi.  cent,  and  the  prefent  flate  of 
their  trade  in  that  country,  v.  ii.  p.  284,  28^.     SufpeCted 
of  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  Chinefe  trade,  288, 
289.     Eilimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to 
India,  299. 
Dutch  attempt  to  form  fettlements  in  Spaniih  America,  but 
are  difappointed  by  the  appearance  of  famine  and  difeafe 
among  the  adventurers,  v.  iii.  p«  57*   58.     Eflablilhment 
of  their  Weft  India  company  in    1621*— its  capital— and 
.  fuccefsful  adventures  in  the  £razils :  where  they  eflabliih 
colonies,  and  reap  many  temporary  advantages  from  them, 
but  are  afierwardi  deprived  of  them  by  the  Portuguefe, 
191,   i6z.     Nature  and  Hate  of  their  flave  trade  in  Africa, 
-   427,  428.     Attack  the  Portuguefe  in  Africa,  and  make 
themfelves  maders  of  their  fettlements  ^with  an  eftimate  of 
.  their  real  value,  43 1.     Their  coudud  towards  their  flaves 
in  Ameri(;a,  444.     Which  is  the  ufual  feafon  for  making 
.    their  crops  of  fugar  in  America,  481. 
Dutcb^  the  means  by  which  they  revived  the  fptric  of  com- 
.   merce,  population,  and  agriculture   in   Europe — and  at- 
tained the  univerfal  monarchy  of  commerce,  v.  iv.  p.  46, 
47.     Their  conquelt  of  Curaffou,  where  they  form  a  fct- 
tlement  of  fmall  value,  48,  49.     The  produce,  popula- 
tion, climate,  and  real  value  of  their  colonies,  St.  £u^a- 
.    tia,  Saba,  and  St.  Martin,  49,  56.     Rife  and  progrefs  of 
their   fettlements   at  Surinavi,    Berbice,    and    EfTequebe: 
which  prciuce  c;:a^ly  the  fame  articles —cotton,  cocoa, 

fagar. 
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(agar,  and  coffe^^   ^7,  66,    The  dangerous  fituation  o^ 
kheir  colonies  in  Gaiana-- being  expofed  (on  the  one  hand) 
to  invafions  from  the  Europeans  or  Indians^  and  (on  th^ 
bther)  to  the  rebellions  fpirit  of  the  negroes  who  havii 
Ibeen  greatlv  opJifelTed  by  the  Datch^  671  72.    Their  lofa 
of  the  Brazils— decline  of  their  trade  fince  the  navigatipik 
^S  pafled  in  England— their  enormous  national  debt — low 
ftztt  of  their  maniifaAnres  and  fi(h^ries-i<- their  enormous 
taxes—and  other  caufes  of  their  prefent  decline— evidently 
Ihew  the  necefilty  of  fecuring  the  po^eflion  of  their  colo- 
iiies»  and  encouraging  the  produce  of  them»  73^  84.     En* 
joy  a  great  ihare  of  the  richer  and  product  of  the  Daniih 
colonies*  in  which  th6y  pofTefs  valuable  plantations,  96^ 
Their  tkrii  ap]pearance  in  the  French  iflandsi  where  they 
deprived  the  French  of  great  part  of  their  commerce*  10^4 
jkeceiVe  antanally  frool  their  fettlemtnts  in  the  Americaa 
iilands*  commodities  to  the  Value  of  one  million  and  fifty 
thonfand  pounds— the  number  of  (hips  and  men  annually 
^mploy^d  in  this  t^ade— the  chafges  of  navigation  and 
otliter  expences  incidental  to  this  commerce*  403,  404. 
i>MtcJ^9  the  fifU  and  6riginal  properties  of  NeW  York  (called 
by  them  New  Belgia)  which  was  difcovered  in  1609  by 
Henry  Hudlbn*  abd  put  Under  thtf  patronage  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company — their  right  to  this  colony  diiputed  hf 
the  Englifli— wer6  dtpnvtd  of  it  by  conqiieft— and  fecured 
it  to  the  Rngliih  by  the  treaty  of  Breda*  v.  v.  pi  112,  213, 
114*.    Nature  of  their  conftitution  invefligated— the  (everai 
^errorl  and  defefts  of  it-=-the  extent  of  the  former  and  pre- 
fent pover  of  th^  iladtholder— and  the  proper  methods  for 
prefervin^  their  liberty*  4I9*  4331    Naturally  formed  to 
De  a  commercial  people*  49 c^  A99. 
i>Mtch  Cdmfatm  Itate  of  their  tuna — and  the  manner  of  fel- 
ling their  inares*  the  price  of  which  depends  much  on  the 
fiate  of  their  public  fU>cks»  Va  i;  pi  afS.    The  temporary 
proiperity  bf  tkis  company^  and  its  feveral  caufes*  with 
the  ttate  of  th^  revenue  aafing  from  their  trade*  260*  264* 
The  future  redu^On  of  their  dividend  fiiewed  to  be  pro-* 
bable*  26^.    Their  prefent  decline*  with  thfe  feveral  caufes 
for  it»  269*  ijy    Their  re*e(tabliihment  propofed*   and 
soeafures  t^  wnich  it  tnay  be  accompliftied*  276*  277. 
The  manner  6f  conducting  their  forces  by  fea  and  land* 
|>rejudicial  to  their  real  intetvft*  285.     The  vaft  import- 
ance of  their  fettlements*  and  the  neceiSty  for  the  fUte 
l^mnting  every  fupport  to  the  company*  2931  295. 
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l^//»  defigned  bj  Alexander  for  the  feat  of  his  empire,  asd' 
the  center  of  trade  to  th^  whole  world ;  and  the  means  hf 
which  this  was  prevented,   v»s.  p.  69.     Its  capital  city 
Alexandria,    made  the  mart  of  all  the  merchandize  from 
India,   bv  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  port  Berenice  under  Pto* 
lemy  and  his  fucceflbrs,  70*    The  nature  and  articles  of 
this  trade,    and  the  channels  by  which  it  was  carried  on, 
7i»  72.     Ceafes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Indian  commerce, 
which  is  transferred  to  Conflantinople,  74.     The  refio* 
ration  of  its  trade  attempted  by  the  Venetians,  bat  in  vain, 
76.     Conaaered  by  the  Turks,   and  the  dangerons  confe- 
quences  of  this  conqucft  to  the  European  ftates,  83."^Its. 
prefent  low  and  melancholy  Hate  defcribed,  v.  iii.  p.  385. 
tmiileny  (the  capital  of  EaU  Friefland}  fiibje^  to  Pruffia  and 
when  fubdned— with  an  account  of  the  antient  ftate  of  it» 
comperce,  Vr  ii.  p.  20U    The  rife,    fund,    progreis,  and 
ruin  of  the£ail  India  company,  eftaAiihed  at  this  place, 
rb.  202»  205,  204. 
Bnilijhi  flbetch  of  the  antient  (late  of  their  commerce,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry 
VII.  V.  i.  p.  302,  305.     Arrival  of  the  Flemipgt  among 
them,  with  the  advantages  of  it  to  trade,  308.    Their  iirft 
▼oyages  to  India— eftablilhrnent  of  their  Eafi  India  com- 
pany in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  fpeech  on 
a  daufe  in  the  ad  for  ellablifhing  it,  309,  310.     Origin  of 
their  difputes  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  and  an  extraor* 
dinary  treaty  of  alliance  with  them,    313,  315.     Com- 
mence  hoftilities  with  the  PortuKuefe,    and  form  connec- 
tions with  the  Perfians  againft  tnem,    317,  318.     Their 
trade  with  the  Armenians,  and  the  commodities  which  the 
ktter  carry  to  India  and  Periia,   322,    324^    Decline  of 
their  trade  in  India  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  and 
revival  of  it  under  Cromwell,  325,  320.    Their  various 
misfortunes  and  milcondud  in  the  Indies  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  and  the  iniquitous  ichemes  of  Joiias  and  Johs 
Child,  327,  330.     Difputes  among  them  relative  to  the 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  tin  incwrfwrtxud  ficittj  •f 
merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  332,  335.     Engacreina 
war  with  the  French  in  1 744,  which  atfeded  the  nate  of 
their  affairs  both  in  India  and  Europe,  338.    Their  trade 
IB  the  Red  Sea — with  a  view  of  the  general  trade  carried 
•n  there;  particularly  from  the  ports  of  Mocha  and  Suez, 
^  Joppa.  SUrat,  and  Bengal,    348,  359.     Their  trade  in 
the  Periian  gulph,  with  a  general  view  of  the  commerce 
carticd  on-  there,  360,  376.    Trade  oa  the  eoaft  of  Ma- 
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tabaf»  and  .the  real  advantages  of  tbat  fettlement  to  theni» 
J77,  J92.  Commerce  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel»  398* 
Their  fettlement  at  Madras^  the  center  of  all  their  tran-^ 
fa^ons  on  that  coaft — the  produce  of  this  fettlement  and 
others  adjoining  to  it»  4e8>  410.  Their  trade  at  Bengal 
itnd  in  the  Bay,  42  2^  435.  Form  a  fettlement  at  St^  He^ 
lena  in  i673»  with  the  advantages  of  it  to  their  Commerce 
at  Bengal  and  other  Aiiatic  colonies^  43 9*  The  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  the  iflands  of  Comora  in  the  Mo* 
teambrque  channel,  (between  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and 
IMadagafcar)  with  an  account  of  the  climate  and  the  inha>^ 
bitant^s  440,  441*  Their  incorporated  company  negledt 
the  ^onntry-trade  and  leave  it  to  private  adventarers,  442. 
Remifs  in  fupporting  a  maritime  force,  443.  A  view  of 
the  capital  of  their  company^  >and  extent  of  their  trade, 
particularly  lii  the  article  of  tea,  44X9  450^  Dividends  of 
the  proprietors  of  this  company,  at  (everal  periods  of  time, 
451,  452V  A  view  of  the  real  advantages  they  have  de- 
lived  mm  the  conqueft  of  Bengal,  and  an  examination  of 
the  conduct  they  have  obferved  in  the  government  of  ic» 
45 2 »  462»'  What  is  their  beft  fecnrity  againft  the  natives 
of  India,  463.  Their  monopolies  and  opprefiions  at  Ben* 
gal,  with  the  feveral  pretexts  they  have  ufed  in  defence  of 
them,  467,  476.  Authentic  ftate  of  their  company's  af^ 
fairs,  as  appears  from  their  receipts  ^nd  difburfements> 
from  176810  1772,  477,  481.  The  importance  of  thit 
commercial  company  to  the  ftate,  482. 
Bnglijbt  attack  Chandernagore  and  conquer  it— with  the  con-» 
Kquence  of  this  conqueft  to  all  the  French  fettlements  de<^ 
pendent  opon  Chandernagore,  v.  ii.  p.  in.  Invade Pon* 
^icherry,  take  and  deftroy  it,  which  is  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  French,  115.  The  ftate  of  their  faftories  at  Tel- 
lichcrry  and  Cartenate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  138,  139* 
Their  condudl  towards  the  French  at  Bengal  examined^ 
141,  142,  143.  Reafons  why  they  (in  their  prelent  ftate 
of  affairs)  ihonld  obferve  a  ftrifb  neutrality  in  India,  and 
flionld  coltivate  the  favour  of  the  natives,  1^9^  i6o» 
Their  opposition  to  the  Baft  (ndia  company,  eftabliflied  by 
fhe  Aaftrians  at  Oftend,  and  the  caufe  of  this  oppofition^ 
176.  Thtir  fruitfefs  attempt  to  open  a  way  into  Pcrfia, 
the  north  of  Indoftan,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Tanary,  by 
the  Wofga  and  theCafpian  fea,  234,  235,  More  conftant 
in  their  trade  with  China  than  any  other  European  ftate^ 
with  the  annual  purchafes  of  this  trade,  285,  286,  287. 
Eflimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India, 
«99.  Their  political  condu^,  on  their  firft  appearance  ia 
Jadift^  examined  and  ap|m}ved,  303^  364* 
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En^li/tf  origin  of  their  views  towards  making  a  fettlement  ta 
the  South  Sea—wjth  the  rife  and  cftabliflimeBt  of  the  Soutb 
Sea  company,  v.  iii.  p«  58^  59.  ^  A  view  of  their  advan^p 
tageous  connefticns  and  commercial  treaties  with   the  Por« 
tugaefe  in  their  inland  and  conmilHon  trade,    222,  2Z3r 
224*     Confirmed  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  and  Montierrat,  by  a  treaty  (in  1660}  between 
them  and  the  French ;   with  1  view  of  their  ftate  at  that 
time,  284,  289.    Their  unfaccefsful  attempts  againft  Do- 
mingOy  which  were  followed  by  the  invafion  and  conqneft 
of  {anaica— which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  their  moll  va^ 
luable  poileffions  in  the  new  world,  290—29^.    Unite  with 
the  Dutch  againfi  the  French  in  a  war,   which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  at  Utrecht*— iince  which  time  they 
have  become  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  political  ftate 
of  Europe,   335.    Their  colonies,    particnlarlv  Jamaica, 
engage  in  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fettlem^ts, 
give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  in  Earope,  and  are  thecaofe 
of   the  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  1739,    ^°  which  the 
French  are  afterwards  involved:    with  a  view  of  the  con- 
dn^  of  the  Engliih  in  this  war,   and  the  nature  of  the 
peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Ghapclle,  338— 344*     Jealoos 
of  the  rapid  improvements  made  by  the  French  colonies^ 
commence  hrftilities  againft  the  French^ are  nnfuccefsfat 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in   17  j5^bat  afterwards  ex- 
perience a  moll  favourable  change  of  aFairs,  348-^35$- 
f)rive  the  French  from  Guadalupe,  Granada,   the  otner 
leeward  iflands,    and  Martinico;    their  conqueft  of  Cuba 
from  the  Spaniards—  with  a  Utetch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  charaAer 
and  adminiilration,  356—374.     What  advantages  they  de* 
rived  from  the  ceflion  of  the  American  iflands  at  the  peace 
in  1763— Their  mifcondufl  in  reftrring  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
if— and  the  Aateof  the  public  debt  at  that  time,  375—381* 
Competitors  with  the  French  and  Jewa  for  the  trade  of  Al- 
giers,   395.     Nature  and  Hate  of  their  flave-trade  with 
Africa,  427.    The  utility  of  their  fettlcments  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  examined,^  430,  43 1 .     Their  manner  of  treating 
their  flaves  in  America,  444.     Which  is  the  ofnal  feafoii 
for  making  their  crops  of  iiigsirin  America,  481,  482. 
Enghjh  fhare,  with  the  Danes  themfelves,  the  produce  of  the 
i^anifh  fettlcments,  in  which  tItVy  have  excellent  plantati- 
ons, v.  iv  p.  96.     Make  themfelves  matters  of  Guadalupe, 
and  raife  the  ifland  (with  all  its  dependencies)  to  thegreat- 
*     eft  degree  of  profperity,  and  afterwards  reftore  it  to  the 
French,  187  —  193.     Their  manner  of  difpofing  of  lands 
in  new  colonies  examined,  261,  262.     State  of  agricnl- 
ture»  trade,  navigation  and  revenues  among  them,  when 
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clicy  1)egan  to  form  fettkiscDts  m  the  American  iflands : 
to  wkich  is  fubjoined  a  (hort  account  of  their  ftate»  pre« 
vioos  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  a  (ketch  of  his  cha- 
rader,  and  reign,  and  the  methods  hy  which  the  roya(  pre- 
rogative was  encreafed  at  that  time,  29 1  —  294^  Their  na- 
tional Atuation  at  the  acceffion  of  jamea  I.  to  the  Englifh 
crown»  and  the  evils  in  which  the  nacion  was  afrcrwards 
involved  by  the  unhappy  <ii(p«tea  between  the  kine  and  the 
parliament  in  the  reiens  ot  James  and  Charles  L—parti- 
cularly  the  gencfral  dticoate«t  which  prevailed  at  this  cimOy 
and  was  the  caufe  of  many  peribns  emigrating  tP  Ame- 
rica, 299^299.  Jealoas  of  the  laws  pafied  in  the  colo- 
nies, lefl  they  ihould  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country^  they  bind  their  governors  by  oath  to  guard  againii 
the  lead  infringemnt  of  this  fundamental  maxim,  302. 
The  decline  of  their  infular  territories  and  its  cauie,  ,^07. 
^tate  of  their  colony  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  importance  of 
it,  309— 31  J.  Origin,  extent,  and  ftate  of  their  fettlc- 
nent  at  Antxgaa,  with  Come  account  of  the  remarkable  in- 
fnrredlion  therein  (710,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  A]b- 
£ded»  314,  ^1^.  Progrefs  of  their  colony  at  Montferrat, 
and  at  Nevis,  with  the  amiable  charatfler  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  Nevis,  316,  317,  318.  Settle  at  St.  Chriflophers 
jointly  with  the  French  in  1625,  but  afterwards  are  veiled 
with  the  (ble  power  and  pofTelfiofi  of  it  by  the  peace  of 
Vtrecht»  319 — 323  Invade  Jamaica  and  expel  the  Spa- 
niards io  1665,  and  form  a  (ettlement,  which  has  coati- 
Bued  in  their  hands  ever  iince,  326^:329.  Their  colony 
at  Lucay'a  or  the  Bahama  iflands,  wiih  the  ufe  made  of 
them,  36 It  3!>2.  Settlement  at  the  Bermudas,  with  an 
account  of  the  manners  and  benevolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 363 — 366.  Make  a  conqueil  and  take  pairelHon  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago^  with  a  view  of  the  great  advantages 
of  cultivating  it«  ^67— 374.  Become  maftera  of  Granada, 
which  is  ceded  to  them  by  the  French  :  its  importance,  fer- 
tility, and  prodace,  37;— 380^  T*ke  poflbHion  of  <St« 
Vincent ;  with  the  reafons  to  expefl  it  will  acquire  ^rmttcfs 
flind  vigour  under  its  prefent  eflablifhment,  38 1 --369, 
Their  iettlementat  Dominica^  with  thedefign  and  pecaliar 
advantage  of  it  to  its  prefent  mafters,  389—392.  Nature 
and  advantage  of  the  military  eitabli(hmei\tin  their  infular 
colonies — ftate  of  the  taxes  in  the  fame — and  the  venality 
which  attends  their  civil  admiaillration  at  home  and  abroad, 
S93>  394»  395'  '^^^  hndB  in  their  fettlements  in  the 
C^fpian  fea  purchafed  at  a  greater  expence  than  thofe.  of 
pther  nations,  with  an  account  of  the  competition  between 
thfi  Saropeans  and  Americans  in  buying  them,    and  the 
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re^tfon,  396.  Take  every  method  to  encreafe  the  Tiloe  of 
the  Britiih  iflands  in  America,  397,  Forbid  their  North 
American  coloniils  to' trade  with  theie  i{isa6t  Jhr  /mgmr  in 
Unilt  and  the  bad  confequences  of  this  prohibition,  598« 
399*  4^^*  Annual  amount  of  the  prodn&ions  and  teal 
value  of  their  fettlemencs  in  thefe  iflands,  404.  The  ad- 
vantages of  their  maritime  force  for  preferving  their  own 
colonies  and  attacking  the  colonies  of  other  nations  in 
America*  411, 
Snglifl>^  invade  and  conquer  Cape  Breton,  with  its  valoe  and 
Itate  of  defence*  and  reftoration  to  the  French,  v.  t«  p.  85, 
66.  They  invade  Canada,  and  meet  with  many  difficnl« 
ties  in  the  invafion,  89,  95.  Take  Quebec,  99,  lOo* 
Canada  it  ceded  to  them— introduce  their  own  maritime 
and  criminal  laws  here,  with  an  account  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  this  place,  loi,  104.  Their 
iirft  expeditions  into  North  America,  which  were  projedtd 
by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  105*  109*  Their  fettlement  at 
Hodfon*s  Bay,  139,  1^4.  Their  ihare  in  the  fifhery  at 
Newfoundland,  160,  166.  Put  into  pofieffion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  is  furrendered  to  them  by  the  French,  174, 
]8o«  Motives  and  principles  of  thofe  who  founded  the 
colony  of  New-England,  1891  19^.  Their  conqneft  of 
New-YDrk,  which  was  fecured  to  them  by  the  Diicdi  at 
Sreda  in  1673;  216.  Languid  iUte  of  their  colony  at 
New-Jeriey,  222,  225*  Fonndation,  efiabliihment,  and 
ilate  of  their  colony  in  Penfylvania,  226.  258*  In  Vir« 
ginia,  259,  282.  In  Maryland,  270,  282*  In  Caroiina, 
^83*  ^97*  In  Georgia,  297,  ^04.— and  in  Florida,  309, 
3 134  Their  dominions  in  Notth  America  extend  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miflifippi — with  a  philofophical 
examination  of  the  advantages  and  di  fad  vantages  of  a  very 
wide  and  extend ve  empire,  314,315,  316*  Supply  North 
America  with  dcmeitic  animals,  322.  Enrich  their  North 
American  colonies  with  European  grain,  323.  Encourage, 
by  con fiderable  premiums,  th^Mmportation  of  naval  flores 
from  thcfe  colonies,  which  they  formerly  received  fron 
Sweden,  324 — 326.  Permit  a  five  importation  of  iron 
from  r^rth  America,  which  they  pnrchafed  (before  thia 
time)  in  Spain,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  at  a  confiderabfo 
cxpence,  329,  330.  Encourage  (though  with  little  Aic« 
cefs)  the  importation  of  wine  and  filk  from  Carolina,  and 
their  other  fcttlements  in  North  A^^crica,  331— 333*  Cha* 
ratPier  and  views  of  their  firft  colonics  in  North  America« 
33; — 34^*  PreCent  ilate  .of  population  in  their  North 
American  colonies,  349,  3^0.  Happinefs  of  their  eo* 
Icuifts  io  khofc  provinces^  ^$1— ^jj*    Nature  and  real  uti^t 
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lity  of  tlie  fev^al  gov«nttiiefi<s  cflablilbed  in  themi  354—* 
565.     Nacare  of  the  current  coin  in  thefc  coloniesy  as  well 
IB  fpccie  as  ia  paper^-with  the  feveral  purpofes  to  which 
the  ija^  currency  m  applied,    365,  366,  367.    Tl^  ill 
coflfequeBces  of  aa  impolitic  reftraint  impofed  by  the  mo- 
ther coantry  upoa  the  ioduflry  and  commerce  of  its  North 
AiBeficiA  colonies^  ^68-^372.     State  of  their  public  debt 
at  the  coAcluiion  t)f  tiie  peace  in  1763,  and  the  methods 
they  aied^  at  that  tiane,  to  raUe  the  national  fopplies— par- 
iticalariy  in  making  the  colotiies  bear  their  part  ib  this  pub* 
lie  barihen  of  the  nation,  373—376.    Origin  of  the  jiamf 
4i/f,  and  the  oppidfitieli  k  prodHced  in  the  North  American 
colonies,  377,  378..    New  impofts  laid  Upon  thefe  coloniet 
iJLt  liea  of  the  ^mh^  a3  'which  was  rifeaUd)  excite  uni- 
▼crfal  c]|tm*tir  in  the  fiune ;  with  an  impartial  review  of 
their  right  lo  6ppofe  the  n>eafares  of  the  Englifh  admini- 
ilratitfn*    379-^384.     Whether  the  right  of  appointing^ 
fMJMHrtiOBiag,  ifoid  raifing  the  taxes*   Siould  be  veiled  iti 
the  provincial  aiTembliea  or  the  legiflature  of  the  mother 
CDuntiy^  39^ — 38^     lil^hether  they  ihould  wi(h  to  extend 
their  aathority  over  the  eokmies  beyond  the  prefent  boun- 
4arie94   388^  389.    Their  paft  favours  to  thefe  coloniea 
Oaght  not  to  be  forgottan  in  thepreleot  conteft,  189—392* 
Owe  their  mitiomil  chara^r  to  their  natural  poiiiion,  and 
their  government  to  their  national  charadter,  424.     Were 
the  fifft  people  tvho  difcovered  the  injuHice  of  ecclefiaflical 
sewer,  the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government,  425^    The  excellent  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  government  not  to  be  equalled— ana  the 
means  by  which  the  balance  of  the  three  feveral  branches 
of  the  confticQcion  is  preierved,  426-^429.     The  a*ra  from 
which  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  their  maritime  power 
may  be  dated — with  fome  obfervations  upoi^  the  manner  of 
fopplying  their  navy  in  cafes  of  emergency^    487  —  490^ 
The  means, by  which  they  preferve  the  balance  of  power 
20   Europe,   491.      Eminent  for  their  encouragement  of 
agricolture,  513,  ^14,  516.    Rife  of  manufa<^ures  among 
them,  525.     Skec-ch  of  the  energy  and  boldnefs  of  their 
language,  ^78.    Famous  for  having  produced  fome  of  the 
gieateft  philofbphers  ever  known  in  the  world,  586,  587, 
588. 

EngHJh  IJkmds^  ^tz^BritiJb  IJUmds. 

tfyumtauxt  (inhabitants  of  Labrador  and  Hudfon's  Bay)  their 
oianners  and  cufloms  defcribed ;  the  time  when,,  apd  the 
perfon  by  whom,    their  country  was  firft  difcovered,  v.  v. 

P'  I43»  H4t  «45- 

€  4  Europeans^ 
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^urftans^  their  firft  fettlement  and  trade  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies — the  revolutioAt  produced  in  Several  Aates  by  it—- 
^nd  the  advantages  of  thefe  revolutioni » v.  i;  p.  i ,  a.  Thi« 
matter  proved  and  exemplified  iii  taking  a  farvey  of  th^  fitaa<p 
tionofthe — Phoenicians,  3.  Carthaginians,  4,  Grecians,  5« 
1.0m bards  in  v.  vi.  vii.  vui.  ix.  cent.  9,  ii.  The  Arafaist 
12,  i5«  The  Saxons,  li^..  The  inhabiunts  of  Flandert 
and  (he  Hanfe  towns^  17.  The  Venetians,  i^.  The 
Spaniards  under  ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  20,  The  French 
nnder  Lewis  XI-  ai*  The  EngUfli,  %z.  The  Turks,  254 
-^and  the  Portaguefe,  s8« 

furopeanii^  \\it\T  connections  and  trade  with  the  Chinefey  t.  ii« 
p.  252,  258^  Parchafe  t^a  at  China,  acp.  Bay  porceUin 
in  the  (axpe  coontry,  with  an  account  of  the  di^rent  kinds 
•f  China,  and  which  the  moft  valuable,  with  an  ^ccoant  of 
fome  attepipts  in  Europe  to  imitate  this  porcelain,  a62, 
272.  Their  trade  with  the  Chinefe  fox  fil]»«  with  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  filks  manufaClnred  in  Eorope  and  f^^t 
in  India,  273,  277^  Buy  lacquered  ware  and  paper  in 
China,  with  an  accopnt  of  this  varniih,  and  the  manner  of 
nfing  it,  278,  282.  An  abflraA  view  of  the  fams  they 
have  expended  in  their  trade  with  China,  987*  Their 
future  trade  with  this  pation  very  uncertain,  and  the  jea^ 
loufy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  commerce  of  other  European  i^* 
tions  with  this  people,  288,  289.  The  real  utility  of  con- 
tinuing their  India  trade,  examined^^the  objections  to  it^ 
obviated-^ and  an  iinpartial  view  of  its  gradual  fi^iccefs^ 
290,  301.  Their  fuccefsful  con^ueft  and'largc  eAabliih- 
ments  in  India,  prejudicial  to  their  commerce,  30a,  ^ao. 
Cannot  carry  on  their  India  trade  without  aflbciatiems  and 
pnited  pompaoies,  under  the  function  of  government :  but 
thefe  companies  (hould  not  enjoy  txdufrui  cbmrtersf  which 

a^einj^ri9^s  totr^c,  32it  338-  ' 

furopeans^  fhort  view  of  their  happy  date  for  fesM  yeais  Aib-. 
fequent  to  (he  peace  of  Ut^cht  and  the  revival  of  philo-. 
fophy,  V,  iii.  p.  335,  336,  337.  Natore  and  value  of 
|heir  commerce  in  Barbary,  395^  396.  Their  trade  fb^> 
{laves  greatly  encreaf^d^  ^23.  '  State  of  their  iettlemenu 
and  fadories  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  4^9 — 432.  Their 
African  trade  wholly  managed  by  monopolies,  except  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  rortuguere,  433.  Some  proper 
directions  for  the  feafon  and  manner  of  taking  their  voy» 
age  to  Africa,  43  c — 438*  1  heir  depraved  taite  for  negroe 
yeomen  examined  and  accounted  for«  45 f,  456*  Man* 
ners,  cuftoms,  and  genius  of  the  firft  European  coloniils 
fnd  the  prefent  fettlcrs  in  America— to  which  is  fubjo|ned 
IP  IC<E<^^9.(  0^  ^^^  difcafes  \q  which  they  are  fubjed  on  dieir 

feft 
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firft  arrival  in  tbe  Caribbee  iflnds,  and  fome  fearonable 
precandons  againft  them,  489—501.  What  advantages 
nave  accrued  to  their  feveral  refpcAive  ftatet  from  their 
fectlements  and  commerce  in  the  American  iilands,  502, 
503,  504*  and  V.  V.  p.  402-^408. 

M^nfuaut  general  view  of  their  ftate  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  v.  iv.  p.  45.  Much  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  improvements  and  encreafe  of  commerce,  population, 
and  agriculture  fincc  that  time,  46*  Comparative  view  of 
the  different  properties  and  tfMtt  of  taxes  among  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies,  2659  266. 

SmroptMUt  involved  in  great  calamities  by  the  general  war  for 
the  Spanifli  fucceffion,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their 
lofles,  V.  v.  p.  I,  5.  A  review  of  the  eficAs,  produced  by 
their  connexions  with  the  Americans,  on  their-^religion^ 
399,  404.  And  government,  comprehending  a  general 
account  af  the  origin  of  government  and  the  feveral  forms 
eftablifhed  in  feveral  European  iiates,  40c,  49a.  And 
policy,  with  its  nature  and  ufe  as  managed  by  them,  45 1 , 
466.  On  (heir  art  of  war,  giving  an  account  of  its  feveral 
improvements  among  them,  467,  479.  And  maritime 
ailairs,  with  the  ftate  of  their  navy  at  various  times,  480, 
491.  Their  commerce,  with  its  revolutions  in  feveral  pe» 
riods,  with  the  nature  and  fatal  confequences  of  commer- 
cial wars,  492,  cio*  Their  agriculture,  with  itspromfs 
anrong  them,  ana  the  encouragement  it  has  received  from 
the  Engli(h  in  particular,  511,  521.  Their  manufadures, 
with  their  riip  and  progrefs,  522,  534*  Their  population, 
and  the  canfes  which  promote  and  retard  it,  535,  551. 
Their  taxes,  with  a  view  of  their  proper  origin,  ufe,  and 
abufe,  552,  563.  Public  credit,  with  the  difFerence  be- 
tween public  and  private  credit,  and  the  utility  qf  loans, 
564,  570*  State  of  the  fine  arts  and  Belies  Lettres  among 
them,  571,  c8o.  Philofophy,  with  an  account  of  the  ages 
in  which  i^^  flouri(hed,  declined,  and  revived  in  Europe, 
c8i,  593.  And  morals,  (hewing  their  different  fiatr  ill 
Europe,  and  connection  with  good  government,  594,  60 ^* 

fuftatia^  {Si.)  ihort  account  of  its  feveral  revolutions,  and 
.  £nal  fubmiifion  to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  is  now  fobjeClt  v. 
iv.  p.  49,  (o,  Prefent  ffate  of  its  produce,  population^ 
and  trade',  50.  The  advantages  which  it  derives  from  i^ 
commerce  with  the  French  colonies  in  times  of  hoiUlities 
(>etween  the  Engliih  and  French,  56, .  57, 

F. 

f^mandix,  Juam^  (an  iffand  in  the  South  Sea)  its  climate, 
(cnUi^^  VsA.  excellent  harl^oyr,  v,  ii.  p.  221,.    What  great 

«dvan« 
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$AnBtftgti  the  SfMinitrds  laigkc  derive  ftom  fbrtifTing  fUs 

fcttlement*  222. 
fUmiirtt  a  free  port  and  the  general  mtrc  of  ooBmerce  to 

moft  of  the  Ettropean  nations  in  the  15  th  cent*  and  the  id* 

vantages  of  it  to  fociety  in  general*  v.  L  p.  17,  i8. 
FiemifigSf  their  arriTal  in  England,   and  the  improvemenlB 

they  made  in  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  v.  i.  p.  307, 

308. 
fUri^a  lirft  formed  into  a  fcttlcment  in  1562  hy  the  French-* 

with  an  account  of  the  remarkable  credulity  of  thefe  irft 

colonifts,  V.  iv.  p.  42 2«  425.     Its  extent  at  that  time,  ib. 

Reafons  why  it  lay  negkded  by  the  Spaniards,  who  bad 

-  pafled  it  before  it  was  difcovered  by  the  French,  424.    Its 

-  ikj  is  c!ear-*-its  foil,  frnitfal-^and  climate,  temperate,  ib. 
Manners  of  the  favages  found  here  by  the  French—- the 
charader  and  ill  condnd  of  the  firft  French  colonics — and 
the  natnre  and  eanie  of  the  civil  diflentions  and  theologtcil 
4ifputes  which  prevailed  at  that  tioUe  in  Franoe,  ib.  DiA 
puces  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  and  the  cruelties 
they  produced,  425,  426.    Its  tSf»nner  and  prefent  bonn" 

•    daries,  v.  v.  p.  305.    Becomes  a  Spaniih  fettlement  in 

.  1^65,  ib.  Eminent  for  prodacing  the  beft  faffafias  in  all 
the  continent  of  America,  with  a  description  of  this  medi- 

'  cinal  tree  and  its  virtues,  ib.  306.  Its  wretched  flate  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fin  1763)  cede  it  to 
the  Englifh,  309,  3ro«    Its  limits  enlarged' by  the  jiddi- 

.    tion  ot  part  of  Louiiiana,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the 

.  Englifh — who  have  divided  this  colony  into  two  dilltn^l 
provinces,  known  by  the  names  of  Eaft  and  Weil  FlorUa, 
310,  311.  Progre&  and  faccefs  of  agricnlture  in  this 
country,  exemplified  in  the  culture  of  rice,  cotton,  and  in- 

.  digo-^and  the  great  encouragement  which  is  wifely  and  jn* 
dfciouily  given  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  311,  312.  Its 
prefent  encreafed  date  of  population,  and  a  pmpofal  for  a 
farther  improvement  of  this  colony,  312,  313,  314. 

^ormnju  (an  ifland  in  the  Pacifick  ocean)  its  extent  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  v.  i.  p.  179.  Its  profperous  ftate 
whiltl  it  was  fiibjed  to  the  Dutch  ;  who  made  it  the  centi^ 
of  all  the  correfpondfnce  carried  on  between  Java,  Siam, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands,  China,  and  Japan,  180,  181. 
Tahen  by  the  Chinefe,  who  have  continued  in  pofleffioa  of 
it  ever  fmcc  that  time,  and  have  not  permitted  any  £mo* 
peans  to  form  a  fetdement,   i8r,  i8f,  183.^ 

franc€  (Ifle  of)  languid  and  neglected  ftate  of  its  £rft  colo- 
nifl<t,  V.  ii.  p-  75*     Owes   its   prefent  importance   to  la 

.  Bourdon na)3,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  this  fettle- 
9ien^**-witb  a  iketcb  of  this  great  man's  ch^raAer,  and  the 

'  methods 
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^  netbodt  by  wbich  ht  raifed  this  ifland  to  its  preftnt  pros- 
perity, ib.  769  77^  What  methods  have  been  parfaed  for 
Its  improvexneiit  fince  his  death,  149,  150.  Prelent  ftate 
of  its  agrtcoltore,  particalarly  in  the  fuccefsfal  coltnre  of 
coffee*  151*  Its  inoortance  to  a  commercial  nation^ 
which  trades  with  Ana,  152.  Defcription  of  its  climate 
and  ibil,  and  its  pecaliar  importance  to  the  French,  153. 
Its  danger  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  154.  The  neceffity  lor 
fcrtifying  this  ifland  and  Pondicherry,  which  mutually  de« 
pend  opon  each  other  for  fafety-*-]f  the  French  wifli  to  fe* , 
cure  to  themfelves  any  fliare  in  the  trade  of  India,  i^^^ 

tnmbt  their  ftate  under  Lewis  XI.  t.  i.  p.  af  •  Antieat  re« 
volutions  of  commerce  among  them,  morejefpeciaUy  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  ▼•  ii.  p.  >i,  4*  Their  firft  voya^ 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  9.  A  company  formed  among  them  m 
|6j.2  for  making  a  coafiderable  fettlement  at  Madagofcar, 

'  which  they  afterwards  relinqoiihed,  io»  15.  Eftabliliment 
of  their  Eaft  India  company  in  1664,  and  its  pririleges, 

'  16,  1 8.  Sarat  made  the  center  of  their  company's  trade, 
19.  Their  attack  upon  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  origin  of  their  fettlcment  at  Pondicherry, 
57.  Their  fectlement  at  Siam,  ^9.  Unfoccefsful  defiga 
againft  Tonqnxn,  47.  Turn  their  attention  towards  Co* 
cninchina,  viith  a  fltetch  of  the  police;  cujftoms,  and  trade 
in  that  phce^  4&,  54.  Their  Jofs  and  recovery  of  Pon* 
dicherry,  which  became  their  chief  fettlements  in  India, 
|5,  58.  Decline  of  their  company,  and  the  ibu/e,  59. 
The  great  Auicefs  of  their  India  affairs  under  the  admini* 
ftration  of  Dumas,  and  le  Boordonnais,  particularly  at 
Pondicherry,  the  iile  of  France,  and  Chandernagore^  ^i, 
%x*  Their  views  to  efhiblifli  their  power  and  territories, 
and  their  futcels  under  the  condu£i  of  Dupleix,  100,  loc* 
State  of  their  commerce  and  power  in  Viiapour  and  the 
Cliniatic,  loo,  iro.  Engage  in  wars  with  the  Engliih, 
*  end  I0&  all  their  fettlements — with  a  view  of  their  en-o-^ 
neous  conduct  in  difmiffing  Dupleix  from  their  fervice,i  1 1, 
1 1 3.  Accoont  oi  General  Laliy's  conduct  at  the  taking  of 
pondicherry  by  the  Rngliih,  and  the  condemnation  which 
was  pafTed  upon  him »  114,  115*  Their  misfortunes,  and 
the  feveral  caufes  of  them,  116,  118.  Endeavour  to  re« 
eftablifli  their  affairs  in  India,  but  unfuccefsful,  119,  156, 
Their  prefent  date  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  the  ad* 

'  vantages  of  their  trade,  137,  140.  The  prefent  wretched 
(late  of  their  Commerce  at  Bengal,  141,  143,  Their  iet-* 
tlements  and  territories  on  the  coaft  of  Corom;indel,  144, 
I4j.    Colony  at  Pondicherry,  and  rcafons  for  |tbaildinj( 

XX 
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it,  after  its  captore  and  depopolation  by  the  Engliflf,  J^6p 
1 4.8.  Their  adrantageoQs  fitoation  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
and  the  various  plans  for  improving  it»  parttcolarly  in  the 
culture  of  coflFee,  and  the  growth  of  ipices,  149,  1^2. 
Reafons  why  they  ihould  fortify  the  iile  of  France  and, 

.  Pondicherry,  if  they  wifli  to  have  any  Ihare  in  the  trade  of 
India^  i^^,  15^.  Being  once  eilablifbed  in  India,  they 
will  (hake  off  the  oppreffion  impofed  on  them  by  the  £ng- 
liihy  156,  160.  Some  account  of  the  porcelain  mannfac- 
mre,  particularly  that  which  is  direAed  by  CoontLaora^ 
gaisy  170,  271,  272.  Natote  and  value  of  their  filkt. 
275.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  to  China,  287.  Efti- 
mate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India^ 
299. 

Frimck  attempt  to  make  fettlements  fncceiEvely  at  Rio-Ja- 
neiro,  Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  and  the  iiland  of  Maragnan ; 

;  and  the  reafons  why  they  were  not  fnccefsful,  v.  iii.  p.  149^ 
150.  Origin  of  their  fettlements,  in  conjundion  with  the 
Engltfli,  on  the  windward  jflands,  where  they  defiiojr  the 

.  Caribs^  281,  284*  Rife  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domineo, 
with  the  charaOer  of  the  Buccaneers  who  firft  peopled  thia 
iiland,  28  g,  290.  Short  fbte  of  their  affairs  under  Lewia 
XI V^.  and  the  difficulties  brought  npon  them  by  the  war 
for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  3^3,  334.  Engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Englifh  in  i744-*their  conduA  at  the  peace  of 

.  Aix  la  Chapelle — and  their  falfe  policy  in  keeping  np  a 
formidable  army,   and  negleding  their  navy,  aner  the 

.    conclnfion  of  that  peace,  342,  347.    Their  improvements 
in  their  colonies  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  and  aro 
the  cau(e  of  the  war  in  1755 — in  which  (for  a  fhort  time^ 
they  are  vidorious,  ^^o.    Sketch  of  their  general  cha- 
raOer, 3^1,    Their  imprudence  in  involving  themfelvea 
with  German  affairs,  352.     Are  nnfuccefsfnl  in  Germany;, 
and  vanquiihed  in  North  America,  Africa,  and  the  Baft 
Indies --with  an  account  of  the  general  diflrefs,  a»d  the- 
lufs   of  many  of  their  colonies,  3^8,  3519,  360^     Theirr 
ilate  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  in  176^,  «<ith.  the^ 
Engliih;    and  the  ceffions  made  by  each  nation  at  that 
tiine,  37B.     Competitors  with  the  Engliih  and  Jews  of 
Leghorn  for  the  trade  of  Algiers,  39<;.     fingrofs  great  part 
of  the  trade  of  I'unis,  396.    Nature  and  fiate  of  tneir 
ilave  trade  and  fadories,  427,  432.     More  humane  than 
other  Europeans  in  treating  kheir  ilaves  in  America,  and 
the  agreeable  confequences  of  it,  449. 

French  make  an  attack  upon  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  Ctt« 
raifou,  and  are  repulfrd  with  diferacr,  v.  iv.  p.  48,  49. 
*}  h^ir  ftrft  expeditions  to  the  Cariboce  iflands  and  fettle^ 

meal 
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inent  at  St*  Cliriftophers-— with  the  flate  of  the  trade  car- 
ried on  there,  103,  104,  105.  General  ftate  of  their 
trade  onder  the  adminiftration  of  Colbert,  and  the  bad  con- 
feqoences  of  enconra^ng  monopolies,  107,  10&.  Ev^- 
coate  Santa  Cruz,  which  afterwards  became  fubje&  to  the 
Dutch,  and  give  up  St.  Chriftophers  to  the  Enelifli  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  115.  State  and  produce  of  their  colony 
at  Guiana,  and  the  reafons  why  it  has  not  attained  to  anjr 

great  degree  of  prdfperity,  116,  140.     Revolutions  and 
ate  of  their  colony  at  St.  Lucia,  which  was  fecured  to^ 
them,  in   1763,  by  the  Englilh — the  improvements  they 
have  fince  made  in  it — and  the  meafures  they  have  purfued 
for  its  fa^^  ^nd  profperity,  141,/ 153.     Expel  the  Caribt 
fromdiBmtinico,  and  fettle  upon  it,  153,  15^^.     State  of 
their  colony  at  Martinico,  159,  180.     Origin  and  flow 
progrefs  of  their  fettlement  at  Guadalupe— its  various  re* 
volutions  under  the  French  and  Englifh^and  the  time  of 
its  greateft  profperity,    181,    199.    Natural,   civil,   and 
commercial  ftate  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domineo — their 
difputes  with  the  Spanifli  colonifts  who  divide  this  fettle- 
ment with  the  French,  about  the  boundaries  of  their  re* 
fpeftive  territories— and  the  beft  method  of  fettling  thefe 
difputes,  200,  261.    Their  mode  of  granting  lands  to  the 
proprietors  of  newly- eftabliftied  colonies— the  reflraint  of 
their  Agrarian  laws-* and  their  impofition  of  labours  on 
their  Anjerican  vafials— ^impartially  examined,  261,  262^ 
263.    Their  negro-tax,  and  other  taxes  in  their  American 
fettlements  proved  to  be  unjnft,  and  cruel  to  the  colonifls, 
and  injurious  to  the  mother  country,  264,  272.     Thi  fn^ 
ftnt  regulation  of  ittJberitana,  in  their  colonies*  ottght  to  le 
aholifiid^  279,  280,  281.  T.     Annual  value  of  the  imports 
from  their  American  fettlements,  and  an  examination  into 
the  policy  and  right  of  compelling  their  colonies  to  deliver 
their  produce  to  the  mother  country  only,  279,  281.  U. 
The  rife  and  fuccefs  of  their  fugar  plantations  in  America-* 
their  competition  with,  and  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh  in 
this  branch  of  commerce,  307,  308*    Their  conqueft  ^f 
the  ifland  of  Tobago— their  neeled  of  cultivating  this  fet- 
tlement—and  ceffion  of  it  to  the  Englifli,  who  were  con- 
firmed in  the  pofleflion  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  17639. 
369*  371*     ^^^^  ^^  ^^c  Englilh  the  ifland  of  Granada, 
with  an  account  of  its  ftate,  375^    State  of  their  colony 
at  St.  Vincent's,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  Englifli,  and 
the  hardfliips  fuftained  by  thoie  French  planters  who  con- 
tinued in  it  after  the  ceffion,  387,  388.     PoflefTed  of  the 
ncheft  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  very 
cxtenfive  trade  in  fugar  in  i/W  with  the  Britifli  fettlcment» 
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in  North  America-^the  umbrage  given  to  the  Britiih  iiluKli 
upon  thi(  account,  and  the  condaA  of  the  EngliA  parlia« 
ment  upon  this  occafion,  398,  4C0.    The  expediency  and 
neceffity  for  them  to  maintain  a  formidable  navy,  by  which 
only  an  equilibrium  can  be  e^blifhed  in  the  dominion  of* 
the  ftas  ;  with  a  fhort  view  of  their  natural  advantages  for 
extending  their  trade,  and  becoming  a  valuable  commercial 
ftatCy  412,  413,  414.     Their  numerous  ppralation  fnf* 
Hcxent  at  all  times  to  fupply  their  navy  wiui  men,  4154 
Their  ignorance  of  navigation,  ib*    Their  erroneons  po« 
licy  in  preferring  a  (landing  army  to  a  powerful  marine  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  416,   4^7.    The  only  natioB 
which  can  interrupt  the  Englifli  in  the  nniverfal  dominion 
of  the  fea,  and  the  means  bv  which  this  can  be  efieAed, 
418,  419.    NegleAed  for  a  longtime  to  eftablifh  fetde- 
snents  in  Amenca,  with  the  caufes  of  this  neglcd,  4ao« 
Their  firft  expeditions  into  North  America-^ifcovery  of 
Florida^charaAer  of  the  ilrft  navigators  in  North  Ame^ 
rica— and  miferies  fuftained  hj  the  nrfl  colonics  in  Florida 
from  the  Spaniards,  422,  426;    Their  firft  expedition  into 
Canada,  and  the  umbrage  it  gav^  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugucfe,  428,   429.     Imprudently  embrou  themfehres 
in  the  wars  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  464,  468.    Inftittite 
an  exdufive  company^  with  particular  privileges,  for  car- 
rying on  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  and  the  bad  conf^quences 
of  this  inHitution,  469,  470.     Short  account  of  the  Hare  of 
this  colony  from  1643  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  470,  481* 
Their  connections  with  the  Indians  originated  from  the  fur 
trade  ;^with  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  animals  which 
fupply  them  with  furs,  481,  497*   In  what  places  and  man* 
ner   this  trade  has  been  carried  on,    and  the  oppofition 
which  the  Engliih  made  to  it  on  their  fettlement  at  New 
York,  497,  50c.      Compelled  to  cede,    to  the  Engliih, 
Hudfon's  fiay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia ;  and  the  pro* 
bable  caufes  of  this  decline  of  their  power  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI V.  506,  509, 
Frertck  people  and  fortify  Cape-Breton,  and  eftablifti  confider^ 
able  fiiheries  there,  particularly  *  for  cod,  v.  v.  p.  5,  lo* 
Their  fettlement  at  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  s^nd  the  advan* 
tagesofitto  the  colonifts,  11,  13.    Their  firfT  dilbovery 
of  the  river  Miffiiippi,  and  a  view  of  the  country  watered 
by  it,  in  which  they"  fettle  and  call  it  Lonifiana,  14,  to* 
Cede  this  country  to  the  Spaniards,  with  an  examination 
of  their  right  to  do  it,  51,  54.    State  of  their  colonv  in 
Canada,  and  what  advantages  they  might  have  derived 
from  it,  and  the  errors  which  prevented  this  from  taking 
jplacf,  55,  81.    Lofe  Cape-Breton,  83,  89.    And  Quebec 
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witK  all  Canada,  96*  104.    Cede  to  England  Nova  Scoda, 
which  had  been  a  long  time  fubjed  te  them,  174,  i8o. 
NatojFe  of  their  conftitution,  with  its  feveral  changes  ex* 
plained,  434,  437.     Former  and  prefent  fiate  of  the  fine 
arts  and  Belles  Lettres  among  them,  574,  577. 
friiKh  company^  an  account  of  that  which  was  inllitcted  ia 
1642,  for  making  a  coniiderable  fettlement  at  Madagafcar, 
which  they  afterwards  reUaquiflied,  v.  ii.  p.  10.     The  eA 
tablilhment  of  one,  in  1664,  for  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  i6«     Decline  of  it,  with 
the  feveral  caufes,  59.     Enjoys  a  fhort  and  temporary  fuc- 
cefs  in  its  affairs,  from  Law's  {yHtm  of  politics  :  but  fooa 
relapfes  into  obfcnrity,  64,  70.     MinifteHal  inflaence  very- 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  its  aiFairs,  and  prejudicial 
to  its  intereft,  119,  i a i*    A  fcheme  to  leiTen  this  influence 
and  prpmote  its  harmony,  independence,  and  intered,  with 
the  foccefs,  122,  123.     State  of  this  company  and  di- 
vidends on  their  (hares  from  1722  to  1764,  123^  125. 
Affifted  by  the  miniflry  in  confideration  of  the  cxclufive 
fale  of  tobacco  granted  to  the  latter,  with  a  brief  hi  (lory  of 
this  trade  for  fome  time  preceding  the  event,  i26«  ijo^ 
Injured  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  trade  of  indi- 
viduals, 13!,  13a.     Confign  their  whole  property,  except 
the  capital  which  has  been  mortgaged  to  the  (hares  of  thicr 
proprietors,  to  the  king/  for  a  ftipulated  Turn,  with  the 
((ate  of  the  company  at  this  time,  134,  1  \y, 
French  IJUtnds^  when  the  firft  expeditions  to  them  took  place, 
V.  iv.  p.  103.     Oppre(red  under  excluiive  privileges,   1O4, 
]o8.     Recover  their  liberty  from  thefe  monopolies,  but  are 
prevei^'ted  from  attaining  any  great  profperity,  109,   115* 
The  'feature  of  the  government  eftablilhcd  in  thefe  iflands, 
-examined  and  condemned ;  particularly  in  the  unjad  a), 
lotment  of  lands  in  new  colonies,  and  the  intclerablc  bur-^ 
thens  impofed  opon  (laves,  261,    263.     The  injudicious 
and  exceffive  taxes  levied  in  them,  264,  273.  T.   Nature  of 
the  military  fyftem  eftabH(hed  here,  impartially  examtned, 
274,  278.  T.  The  impolitic  law  of  an  equal  divifionof  lands 
among  children  ought  fftfov  to  be  abolilhed,  279,  282.  T. 
Fair  endii  is  neceflary  in  the  connections  between  the  mo* 
ther  country  and  her  colonies  :   whilfl  fraudulent  debtort 
iboald  be  branded  with  infamy,  28  j,  T.  275.  U.     The  ill 
confequences  of  obliging  them  to  deliver  their  produce  on  1 7 
to  the  mother  country,  and  the  expediency  of  indulging 
them  with  a  foreign  trade,  276,  281.  U.     The  necefTity  of 
inaking  them  independent  of  military  power,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  colonills  in/uh- 
0rdinathn  /«  the  m»tber  cwntry^  28a,  29c«  U.  « 
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«/jriMMr»  the  £r(l  Portngnele  who  arrived  in  India  for  the  pbf^ 

{}o{t  df  maldng  fettlemeots»  v.  i.  p.  63.    ArriTes  at  Ca- 
icat^  the  richeH  port  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  at  that  timei 
ibk    Returns  to  Lifbon^  and  by  his  favourable  report  of  the 

.    country  induces  many  to  embark  fdr  Indian  64. 

Gsorgia,  bounded  by  Carolina  and  Spanifh  Florida^  and  thd 

.  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha»  v.  v.  p*  tgy*  Originally 
peopled  by  infolvent  debtors  from  England — with  A>me  ac-' 
count  Jt  the  benevolent  plan»  on  which  the  colony  was 
founded  and  eftabliihedi  29)^.  Rapid  progress  of  its  po- 
pulation,  and  the  great  advantages  it  derived  from  general 
Oglethorpe,  ib.  299.  The  peltry  trade  more  encouraged 
here  than  agriculture,  300*  The  fucceis  of  this  colon/ 
checked  by  the  abufe  of  the  unlimited  power  vefted  in  the 
proprietors'— by  the  laws  relative  to  die  right  of  inheri- 
uncq — by  fubjedling  the  colonics  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal 
government— and  by  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  daves^  30 ii 
302,  303.  What  care  the  mother  country  hath  taken  to 
remove  thefe  defers,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be 
reafonably  expelled  from  it,  304,  305. 

Germans^  iketch  of  their  manners  and  genius  for  military  ex- 
ploits, V.  i.  p.  23,  24.  The  nature  and  principles  of  the 
government  eilabiiflied  among  them — where  each  icparate 
Sate  conliitutes  one  part  of  the  grand  body  politic,  v.  v. 
p.  420*  Never  conquered  by  any  prince  but  Charlemagne^ 
who  conquered  them,  but  did  not  reduce  them  to  fubjec* 
tion,  ib.  What  happinefs  they  enjoyed  under  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
into  the  national  legiflation  of  the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe, 
422,  42^.  The  defeAs  and  degeneracy  of  their  prefent 
conftitution,^  and  the  feveral  cauies,  424*  State  and  cha« 
raster  of  their  language  in  the  republic  of  letters,  578* 

S79* 
Cimger^  its  culture,  growth,   and  virtues  deicribed,   v.  ivb 

p.  34"»  34*- 
Gin/enit  nature  and  properties  of  this  Ihrub— projSer  foil  for 

its  cultivation—and  its  eiUmation  among  the  Chinefe,  v.  ii. 
p.  256. 
Goa  (the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  ia  India)  its 
iitnation,  extent,  and  climate,  v.  i*  p.  67.  Nature  of  in 
government  before  its  conqueil,  ib.  Generous  behaviour 
ofldalcan  (an  Indian  chief}  to  Albuquerque  at  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  68.  Taken  by  florm  and  fubmitted  to  the 
Portugoefe,  to  whom  it  has  been  fubje^  ever  fince«  69^ 
159,    Its  prcfcnt  low  and  deprcffed  ftaie,  with  reafons  to 
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fb)>p6ie  it  will  never  recover  iu  former  gloiy  and  riches^ 

"Go^JHafi  ^Cafi  §fj  originalljr  called  ihi  Cap§  of  Storms »  and 
the  reafon  tot  its  pr&nt  name,  v.  i.  p.  30*  Mach  fre* 
qaented  by  the  Datch  who  form  a  fettlement  here>  with  aa 
ftccomit  of  their  motives  for  it,  a2j»  226.  Number  of  the 
Eoropcans  faid  to  be  refident  in  it»  229.  Value  of  thia 
Settlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  its  produce,  230,  23 1 .  Much 
«xpofed  to  invafion^  2919  292.  «What  advantages  the 
'Englilh  mi^t  derive  from  the  cenqueft  of  this  place»  292^ 
«9}. 

^pventmutt,  nature,  principles,  and  «nd  of  the  mofi  happy 
^eftabliihinent  described  m  a  general  view,  v.  v*  p.  405^ 
406,  407.  Sketch  of  the  foundation  and  nature  of  thofe 
governments  which  have  introduced  andeftabliihed  the  pre- 
%nt  i^fiem  of  policy  in  Europe — with  a  (hort  view  of  the 
confiitntions  aaopted  by  the  Hebrews^  Greeks,  Romans^ 
Scythians,  Ruffians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  En^liih, 
Dotch,  French,  Spaniards,  and  other  European  nations, 
408,  i(46.  Diierently  modelled  in  difierent  nations,  447. 
Its  divinon  into  kgiflation  and  policy,  45 1  • 

^Crmuu/tiy  its  extent  and  firft  eftablifhment  into  a  colony  by 
the  French  in  1651,  who  maffiicred  the  natives,  and  were 
juAly  puniifaed  for  their  cruelties,  v%  iv.  p.  374,  57^. 
Defcription  of  iu  air;  culture,  produce,  and  population^ 
ST^f  377>  378*  Ceded  to  England,  and  fecared  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763 — the  condudl  of  the  neinr 
proprietors,  and  the  misfortunes  which  followed  in  confe- 
^uenceofit,  379,  380.  The  improvements  which  have 
token  place,  fince  that  time,  in  the  population  and  produce 
of  the  colony,  and  the  advantages  it  receives  from  the  de« 
pendency  Of  the  Granadines,  380,  381. 

^rnee,  very  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  (late,  v.  i.  p.  ^» 
Superior  to  moft  modern  nations  in  her  inftitutions,  in  her 
plans  ef  founding  her  colonies,  and  in  principles  of  trade» 
^6,  7. 

^retkt  antient,  travelled  for  inftruAion  into  India,  before  the 
age  of  Pvthaeoras,  v.  i.  p.  36.  Sketch  of  the  principles 
epon  which  their  government  was  founded,  v^  y.  p.  409. 
State  of  population  among  them,  $40.  Suce  of  philofophy 
among  them,  582. 

<^ieks  modern,  much  attached  to  the  manufiiAures  of  Afis 
Which  they  imitate,  and  monopoli^ce  (for  a  (hort  time)  the 
riches  of  India ;  but  afterwards  refign  their  maritime  com* 
«erce  to  the  Genoefe,  v«  L  p.  ij. 
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Grmada  ntWj  iti  gOTefnoient  deuohed  froa  that  of  PeVn-* 
with  an  account  of  its  extent*  popalation,  civil  gDvi^miiicBt^ 
and  manners  of  (he  natives,  v«  u.  p«  567,  c68»  569. 

Guadalupi^  origin  of  this  colony,  and  the  Eardflupt  which 
the  French  experienced  on  their  firift  landing  and  iettting 
here,  v.  iv.  p.  181 ,  183.  Its  fiiccefi  impeded  at  firft  by 
the  iitoaiion  of  the  place,  which  was  onfavouFaUe :  and 
its  ftate  kt  the  time,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Engliih, 
184,  186.  Its  profperity  when  in  poflefion  of  the  £ng« 
lijh--with  an  actofint  of  its  population,  cnlture  and 
wealth,  187,  192.  Is  reftored  to  the  French,  and  o^joys  a. 
free  and  uninterrapted  trade  with  the  jDOtfacr  coonCry,  and 
made  independent  of  Mardnioo,  to  which  it  had -been  hi- 
therto fubje£l,  193,  197.  Its  prefent  fiaic  of  deijenoc  ift 
their  hands,  197,  I.99. 

Guatimala^  its  conqaeft  and  fi]bje6tion  to  the  Spaniards,  t.  iL 
p.  454.  Its  extent,  produce,  and  govcrnacDt,  ib.  455. 
Eminent  for  producing  the  beft  fpecics  of  Indigo  in  all 
America,  455.  Very  much  expowd  to  invafion,  and  the 
beft  nMthod  for  removing  this  inconvenience,  4C6,  457. 

Cuianoy  origin,  extent,  climate,  produAions,  and  commerce 
of  the  Dutch  fettlemenis  at  Surinam,  Btrbcce,  and  Bfibqache 
in  this  CO  on  try —-and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex« 
pofedy  V.  iv.  p.  57,  73.  Bounded,  on  the  ea^,  by  the 
ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  Oronooko  ;  on  the  footh,  by  the 
Amazons;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Rio-Negro,  116..  Man- 
ners of  the  natives  found  in  it  hy  the  Spaniaids,  on  their 
firft  arrival  in  1499,  ib.-iiy..  Rife  and  eftabliihment  of 
the  French  colony  iit  Cayenne  in  this  country  in  xvii.  cent* 
and  a  defcription  of  its  air,  foil,  navigation,  and  produce  ;. 
and  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it,  119, 
141. 

Guinea^  defcription  of  the  climate,  with  an  enquiry  ijito  the 
origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes,  and  the  anacomical  dis- 
coveries made  upon  this  fubjed,  v.  iii.  p.  397,  400.  Soil 
and  natural  produdlions,  401,  401.  Government,  p<^cy, 
wars,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  people  upon  the  eoatr 
404,'  416.  Its  antient  trade,  particularly  for  gold  in  the 
province  of  Bambuck,  417,  420.  Its  new  commerce  of 
the  (lave  trade,  421,  426,  For  which  article,  fee  jSavr 
trade* 

\ 
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Hallifaxy  ftate  of  its  commerce,  extenfive  maritime  jurifdic- 
tion,  population,  and  produce,  particularly  in  the  cultiva« 
tioft  of  flaX|.  v.  v.  p.  187,  i88,  189. 
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ffamiffirci  cmiacnt  for  his  exemplary  and  patriotic  attachment 
xo  his  country  at  the  fiege  anid  conqueft  of  Formofa  by  the 
Chifpr^>  who  appointed  him  to  go  to  Zealand  to  prevail 
with  his  coantrymen  to  capitulate,  when  he  lecoUefled  and 
clofely  imitfited  the  example  of  Regulusj  v.  i.  p.  i8i, 
x8a. 

flayti^  manaers  and  cuftonu  of  the  natives  of  tbis  country, 
«iift«^wards  called  HifpaBiola»  with  the  encouragement  they 
at  firft  experienced  in  Columbus,  v.  ii*  jp*  350,  3  c 3.  T^o 
cai^mities  they  afterward?  fuftained  from  the  foldiery  of 
Cpli^mbus,  contrary  to  his  own  confent,  5^4,  363. 

HeUna  (St.)  difcovered  in  i^io  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
fori^ed  no  fettlepi^t  upon  it,  v.  %•  p.  439.  When  made 
fubjei^  to  the  Putph  vyho  were  afterwards  expelled  .by  the 
$1^U&»  the  prefept  mailers  9i  it.;  with  an  account  of  its 
cjiyviate,  popnlapioa,  and  ofe,  ib.  440. 

ffifi^rjf*  paraUfl  of  antient  apd  vodejcn,  v.  ii,  p.  339,  341. 

ii9lUn4y  .Ao  account  of  its  antiient  jeyolutions»  and  of  the 
$a£t«  who  gf^ve  the  name  of  Batavia  to  this  nation,  and 
were  highly  eHqemed  by  Julius  Csefar,  v.  i.  p.  16a,  163. 
Spbje^  to  tlie  power  of  the  Franks  in  v«  cent,  and  its 
(Ifue  j^t  that  tioie,  i64«  Receives  the  naaae  of  Holland 
fronn  the  Normans,  169.  ^bmits.to  the  dgminion  of  the 
hou(e  of  Purgundy,  SM^d  afterwards  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
166,  Se'cQiites  a  republic,  with  the  caufes  which  contri* 
bi|ted  to  it,  i<67.  Us  fuccefsfgl  oppoiition  to  f  he  power  and 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.  «nd  citf  caa^  of  refolving  to  extend 
its  commerce  to  .India,  i68«    . 

fi9lk9uitr4f  particularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
markimo  a^airs,  v.  i.  p.  161,  Their  natural  genkis  (bewa 
apd  exemplified  by  tracing  their  hiftory  to  its  earliefi  seray 
ib.  Thejr  firft  voyage  to  India  under  the  conduA  of  Cor- 
fielius  Houtifian,  171.  Make  a  fuccefsful  voyage  to  Java 
anid  the  Moluccas,  under  the  command  of  Vafi  Npck,  173* 
£|labliihlYl^pt,p/  their  India  company  in  1602,  which  was 
a  model  to  all  fucceeding  focieties  of  the  fame  kind,  J  74* 
Build  fa^ortes  in  Java,  an^  form  alliances  with  the  princes 
of  Bengal,  under  the  adminiflration  cf  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  they  cOnfider  as  the  foander  of  their  cotoa^erce  and 
power  in  the  baft,  175.  The  origin  and  fuccefs  of  their 
wars  with  the  Portuguefe,  ib»  17^.  Form  a  feitlement  at 
Formofa,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Chinefe,  179,  1S3.  Their  tn(de  to  Japan,  and  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  it,  and  the  reftridlions  of  their  prefent 
commerce  in  that  country,  1^3,  187.  Forfuther  account 
of  this  peoplcp  fee  Dutch. 
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H9ttenfotst  fappofed  to  be  divided  into  clan»— with  the  mttife 
of  their  habiutioDS  or  hots,  which  they  never  enter  csoepc 
in  a  rainy  feafon*  v.  i.  p.  226.  Employment  in  the  ma- 
naeement  of  cattle,  227.  Very  paafic  among  each  other: 
and  attached  to  coftoms  and  uiages,  which  fapply  the  place 
of  policy  and  government  among  them,  ib.  Strennoafljy 
oppofed  the  attempts  of  Van  Rieoeck  to  (eize  opon  their 
country,  and  obliged  him  to  pnrchafe  the  land  he  wanted 
for  his  mailers  (the  Dutch)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
228.  Soil  of  their  country  (andy  and  eood  only  at  inter- 
vals, 229.  Remarkable  for  their  predi&dion  in  faroor  of 
their  own  country  and  ufual  mode  of  life,  230* 

Muifn^s  Bajt  its  extent  and  climate,  v.  v.  p.  139.  Sobjed 
to  frequent  and  dangerous  ilorms,  ib.  Some  account  of  a 
peculiar  phoenomenon  of  the  fun  which  never  rifes  nor  fets, 
in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  this  bay,  without  fbrnuiig  a 

treat  cone  of  light,  which  is  followed  by  a  iplendid  Aurora 
lorealis ;  although  a  bright  iky  is  feldom  feen  hov :  to 
>Krhich  is  fubjoined  the  lingular  efieft  of  the  exceffive  cold 
in  turning  thofe  animals,  which  are  naturally  brown  or 
grey,  white  in  winter,  140.  Its  weather  venrmuch  af- 
?e61ted  by  the  new  and  full  moon — the  cauies  of  which  are 
not  known,  141.  lu  foil  extremely  barren^  excepdng  the 
iroD>  iead>  copper,  marble,  and  a  fubfiance  refembling 
fea-coal,  which  have  been  <Kfcovered  here,  ib.  Phyficai 
defcription  of  the  natives,  their  manners,  cuiloms,  and  the 
disorders  to  which  they  are  fubjcd,  142,  143,  X44.  Dif 
covered  in  1610,  and  by  whom,  14c.  Competition  be* 
tween  the  Englifli  and  French  for  the  fur  trade  of  this 
place,  which  was  fettled  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  when 
this  place  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  continued  fub* 
jefl  to  the  Engliih  ever  fince,  146,  147.  Value  of  the 
fur  trade,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  ic  00,  147,  148. 
Philofophical  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  a  paflage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  lies  through  that  part  of  it,  which  is  called 
fFelccmi  Bay^  149,  155* 

J- 

J<smmcaf  its  extent,  climate,  and  rime  of  its  firft  difeovery 
by  Columbus,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  to  him, 
v«  iv.  p.  324,  325.  When  formed  into  a  fettlement  by  the 
Spaniards,  |26.  Attacked  and  taken  by  the  Engliih,  who 
fettled  here  m  1655 — charader  of  the  firft  Engliih  colonifts 
and  of  the  firft  adminiftration  of  their  fir  ft  governor,  327* 
328.  provided  (in  1682)  with  an  excellent  code  criF  laws 
which  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  the  encreafe 
of  population,  and  the  improvemc&t  of  agricuiturey  329, 
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'j30.  Greatly  enrich/ed  by  the.  illegal  trade  it  liaa  carried 
on  with  Spaniih  America*  and  the  meafures  taken  to  re- 
ftrain  it,  350,  ^p^  Made  a  free  port,  in  1766^  by  the 
Englilhy  and  the  advantages  conleqaent  npon  it,.  ^35. 
Has  derived  greater  advantages  from  its  own  plantations 
than  from  its  illicit  trade— with  a  particalar  deicription  of 
thefe  plantations,  336,  34$,  Preient  ftate  of  its  popola- 
tion,  Cttltore  and  prodace^wich  reasons  to  inuigioe  that 
greater  improvements  may  ftill  be  made,  346,  347.  In- 
VQlvcd.  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  in 
ligfis.  and  by  a  contagious  diftemper  that  broke  out  foon 
after,  348,  349,  35:0.  Sute  of  this  colony,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  th^  fingUfh — the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  negroes 
and  mn]ia];taiK|  left  upoii  it— a.nd  the  niceflity  of  enforcing' 
the  militarV'  laws  by  which  the  flaves  were  deflroyed  or 
obliged.  tQ  fly  inip  the  woods  and  other  inacceflible  places, 
3Sif  3S2>  351;  '^bj;  dangers  it  hofi  to  apprehend  from 
this  republic  of  independent  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  colony,.  3C4,  358.  Its  fituation  convenient  forma* 
kinj^  war  upon  tne  Spaniards,  bnt  inconvenient  for  navi- 
gation, 359,  361*  Reaibns,  why  this  illand  (hpuld  have, 
in  proportion,  a  greater  number  of  white  people  than  the 
other  Settlements  (Barbsdpcs  expepted),  fiibjed  to  the  Bri* 
ti(h  empire,  39a. 

Jttfmiifu  their  empire  founded  by  SiHrchn,  and  fuppoied  to 
oe  the  moft  antient  of  any  in  the  world,,  except  the  ChinefiP, 
V*  i.  p.  13$.  Efteem  the  perfona  of  thtir  fovereigns,  or 
Dairos,  facred,  136.  A  fuperftitious  people,  but  divided 
into  feveral  fefts,  136,^  i}8*  Their  modp  of  education  esGr 
plained,  and  compared  with  theChinefe,  139.  Encourage 
fuicide  as  the  moft  heroic  of  all.  aAions,.  ib.  Received  tne 
Portnguefe  with  the  greateft  hofpitality  and  kindne&,  140. 
Their  country  mountainous,^  and  by  no  means  fertile ;.  but 
abonnds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver„  and  copper,.  ib>  141  • 
Their  melancholy  ftate  and  confufion  under  tbe^  tyranny  of 
Taycofoma^  who  eftabliftied  defpotifin  by  Omguinary  lawSf 
183,  184.  The  efieQ?  of  Chriftianity  (introduced  among 
them  by  the  Portugaefe)  and  the  bravery  it  infpired  them 
with,  185.  Admit  no  ftningers,  except  the  Chinefe  and  HoU 
landers,  to  trade  with  them  :  and  thefe  are  oniy  under  per- 
tain reftri^ions,  188.  Forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  the  inhuman  policy  of  this  edi(fl» 
189.  Refufe  to  admit  the  Englifh  into  their  ports,  and  the 
reafon,  327. 

^4a;tf,  its  natives  trace  their  origin  from  the  Chinefe,  thongh 
different  from  them  in  religion  and  manners,  v.  i.  p.  223. 
The  eftabliihed  and  national  religion  is  a  foperftiuous  fpe* 
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cies  of  Mohaxnmedifin,  ib.  State  of  its  gOTcrnitfent  mtkm 
the  Docch  arrived  amon^  th'ein,  ib.  Depraved  mannert  of 
the  inhabitants  delineatedy  234.  View  of  tbe  condnd  of 
the  PortngDcfe  in  this  ifland,  whilft  it  was  fubje^  to  tlieiD» 
235.  Rcfledlions  on  the  behavioar  of  tlie  Datch»  who  fnc- 
ceeded  the  Portugaefe — the  ttode  of  government  they  in- 
troduced— and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  236^ 
^37»  238.  Ail  its  produce  is  carried  to  Batavia,  the  ca« 
pital  and  the  center  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  Ifidiay 
244.  An  account  of  a  iingalar  cnftom  among  the  natives, 
immediately  after  marriage,  314-^The  proportion  of  gold 
to  filver>  in  this  ifland,  confidered,  v.  iir.  f.  200. 

y^ws^  their  total  expuHion  from  Spain,  in  161  t>  produced  a 
vifible  decay  and  decreafe  of  power  in  the  Spanifh  empire. 
v.  iii.  p.  76. 

Irniia,  tbe  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  here,  before 
the  conquefts  of  the  Portoguefe,  v.  i.  p.  69.-*— The  ad- 
vantages, which  the  Europeans  derive  from  the  trade  with 
this  country,  examined  in  a  general  vicw-^obfervations  on 
the  benefits  of  commerce  to  lociety  in  general — objcftions 
to  the  India  trade  examined  and  obviated — and  a  review  of 
the  progrefs  and  rcfult  of  this  trade,  v.  ii.  p,  290—301. 

Jndian  oitan^  its  feveral  boundarieii  and  divifions  defcrib^d. 
v.  i.  p.  32,  33.  The  fingular  efie^s  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
monfobns  upon  it,   35,  j6. 

Indigo^  a  defciiption  of  the  nature  and  cuhivation  of  this 
plant-— the  regular  proccls  of  preparing  it  for  ufe— >and  th« 
various  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  v.  ii.  p.  41  j,  4194 

Indoftatty  the  proper  botfndaries  of  the  country  known  xt^  lhi» 
name,  v.  i.  p.  33*  Its  natural  hiAory,  particularly  the 
caufe  of  its  difverent  feafons  which  are  produced  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  34,  35*  Sck 
ence  and  arts  introduced  here  in  the  earlieft  period^s  of  time^ 

36.  Suppofed  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  £rft  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  nature  of  its  climate,    afr,  and  foil,  ib* 

37.  The  religious  and  fnperftitiorys  character  of  the  na^ 
tives  defcribed,  38,  39,  An  rnviolabfe  fecrecy  obferved 
in  refpcft  of  the  eftabfiftied  religion  of  the  countn?",  an<) 
exemplified  in  a  very  fingnlai'inilance^  40,  41 «  DifBn-ence 
of  opinion  in  points  of  religion  more  general  aqiong  the 
Indians  than  Europeans,  42.  Laws  ^  government  and 
cuitoms  conf!icute  a  part  of  the  national  fyliem  of  religiout 
ib.  Brama  is  revered  in  this  country  as  the  founder  of  its 
civil  and  religious  polity,  43.  Divifion  of  the  inhabitants 
into  tribes  or  caftes^  and  the  difadvanrages  of  this  diviiioa 
to  fociety,  ib.  The  nation  divided  into  four  clafTes— the 
Braminsi  the  miUtary,  the  bulbandmen,   and  mechanic? ; 
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Mtid  tlieir  fabdivifioosy  with  a  fepftrate  account  of  each 
€ia(s,  44^48.  Charaderand  cnlloms  of  the  Fakirs,  a  fu* 
perflitious  race  of  monks  amotig  the  Indians,  who  exceed 
all  the  Europeans  in  anfterities»  49.  A  iketch  of  their  my- 
thology and  the  doArines  contained  in  the  (haflah :  which 
is  a  lummary  of  their  religious  principles,  50*  The  Ti& 
and  progreis  6£  the  do£trine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  (buis 
among  the  Indians,  50,  51.'  When  the  iciences  became 
negleded,  and  mechanics  were  almofl  anknown  here,  56. 
Short  defcription  of  their  pagodas  in  this  country,  ib.  57. 
Some  account  of  the  Monammedan  Arabs  fbttnd  here  by 
the  PortDguefe  on  their  arrival ;    with  its  dirifion  at  that 

.    time,  60,  di,  62. 

Jnd9ftan%  iketch  of  its  revolotions  onrder  the  Macedonian?, 
SandrocotaSy  and  the  Arabs,  v.  iL  p. ^4,  85.  Under  the 
Patans  and  Tamerlane,  86.  Under  Babar  and  the  Mogul 
Tartars.  87 — 98.  Its  melancholy  ftate  and  confiifion, 
when  fubdued  by  KouIiKan,  98,  99.  Its  ftate  at  the  time 
when  the  French  firl?  appeared  and  made  conquers  in  this 
country,  and  the  condu61;  of  Dapleix  upon  this  occafion, 
ICO,  10 1 9  102«  Civil  and  policical  fiavery  prevail  here, 
and  the  reafons,  305—307*  State  of  the  military  in  this 
country,  307— 31  o, 

JoJJat  nature  and  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  port 
(fituate  in  the  Arabian  gulph)  between  the  Europeans  and 
Arabians,  v.  i.  p.  356,  357,  358. 

Jtfbttt  St.  yiand  of^  its  Etnation  and  extent  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  y.  v.  p.  ii„  \z*  Its  climate,  foil,  and  flate 
in  which  it  was  founa  by  the  French  on  their  firft  fettling  in 
this  iiland«  1  a.  Its  population  and  employment  of  th^  in- 
habitants in  agriculture  and  the  cod  fifhery,  13,   14. 

Jtaly,  its  flouriihing  ftate  in  the  fifteenth  cent,  fuperior  to  all 
other  European  nations,  v.  i.  p.  20.  The  revival  of  the 
polite  arts  and  bellea  lettrea  in  it^  26,  27. Some  ac- 
count of  the  iilk  manufa<5lures  eftabli(hed  in  this  country, 

with  their  value,  v.  ii.  p.  274. The  period  and  means 

of  reiloring  polite  literature  in  this  Country  in  the  fifteenth 
ccnu  v.  V.  572,.  573»  574^ 

SjuiR  l^Mi^  fliort  acconnt  of  his  expedition  into  India  and 
conquell  of  this  country,  v,  ii.  98.  The  plunder  he  made 
in  India,  and  the  ineftimable  treafures.  contained  in  his  pa« 
lacej  30Q. 
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Ladromt  or  Marimm  IJbaubt  their  &A  difeovery  by  Ma^Uiiift 
▼.  it.  p.  444.  Their  fitaatioo,  extent,  diinat^  tod^  pK 
palatioDt  and  nfe  to  the  Spaniards,  ^45. 

taUf  (General)  his  condaft  at  Pondicneriy^  and  condemmu 
cion  by  the  French,  with  his  teal  cbataftcr^  iopactially  cx« 
amined,  v.ii.  p.  114.  115,  ii$« 

X«sM»  thi  (a  doQieftic  animd  pccnUar  to  Pero)  a  natan)  and 
philoibpmcal  deferiptioa  of  this  animal,  and  its  nfe,  v^iL 
p.  598,  529^  Diferent  fpedes  of  it*  particularly  the  gosh 
naco,  5^30.  The  Spaniards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  pio« 
pagate  its  fpecies  in  Bnrope,  531. 

UauZ/tirt  die  fiift  of  the  English,  eoiployed  by  the  Eaft  India 
company  in  i6qi  to  go  to  India  for  the  fole  pnrpofe  of  eA  ^ 
tablUhing  commerce  with^the  natives— his  arrival  ud  ho- 
nourable reception  at  Achem — it  hofpiubly  i«ceived  aftier^ 
wards  at  Bantam — and  returns  to  Europe  with  %  valoM^te 
caigo  of  fpices  and  pepper,  v^  i.  p*  Jii*  2 12. 

liwii  XIF.  fketch  of  his  charader„  ambition,  and  defire  of 
conqueft,  v.  ii.  p.  56.  Meets  with  4  formidable  opponent 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  -Is  deprived,  for  a  time,  of  Poa- 
dicheny,  which  is  reftored  at  the  peace  of-RyiWick,  57^ 
The  low  fiatf  of  his  eomme^ce  in  India  and  Europe  in  thp 
latter  part  of  his  ]:eign,  cp,  65;.  Short  account  of  the 
ilate  of  the  French  in  his  reign,  v.  ui«  p.  3^3,  314.    Aa4 

▼•  ▼•  P- 457.  458*  47S1*  .     '         ', 

lUa»^  nature  and  poifonous  qualities  of  this  plant— the  man-'. 

ner  in  which  the  (ndjans  extra6l  the  poifon— and  a  philo^t 

fopbical  enquiry  into  the  caufes  which  produce  inftantane-. 

ous  death  by  poifoned  arrows,  v.  iv.  p.  ij,  '4^ 

lima  (the  capital  of  Peru)  its  fo^ndaQOUji  ▼•  ii.  p.  ^47*. 
Deftroy^d  eleven  times  by  earthquakes,  which  have  givei^ 
rife  to  the  introduction  of  arts  in  this  dty,  ib.  j;48.  Supers 
fikious  and  e^minate  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  $49— 
55  c.  Nature  and  immenfe  value  of  its  commercial  cran^ 
factions,  556,  557%      ,      , 

Xockif  an  impartial  examination  of  the  code  of  lawSi^  whid^ 
he  formed  for  the  colony  of  Carolina— theregard  hehaa 
%»wed  therein  to  religious  toleration  a.nd  the  reftriftions  he 
has  laid  on  civil  liberty — and  the  confequences  it  product 
in  that  colony,  v,  v.  p.  283 — 28.8. 

le£*wocdx  the  natur^^  of  thie  tree  which  produ5:es  it,  y.  iiL 
p.  1^1.  befcription  of  the  principal  ufes  to  which  itia 
applied,  19^2.  Grows  in  dry,  barren  places,  aad  among 
the  rocks  —and  is  found  in  molt  provinces  of  tlie  Brazils^, 
ib,    Manner  in  wt^ch  (h^  trade  for  logwood  i^  carried  on 
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hf  die  ccmrt  of  liAon,  and  tbe  number  of  fliipt  employed 
inity  ib« 

iMnhards^  ibme  aceoant  of  tbem  and  their  attention  to  com-* 
mercer  and  the  methods  by  which  they  became  agents  fof 
all  the  foathem  parts  of  Europe  In  the  fifteenth  cent.  v.  i« 
p.  16,  17. 

l^i  Ifiuult  itt  extent  and  (hort  account  of  the  ftate  of  its 
cnltiration,  y«  v.  p.  2i8»  219. 

L9mfifwrft^  defcription  of  this  place,  itt  harboar»  fbrtificati"> 
onsand  inhabitants,  v«  v.  ^.  j,  6« 

iMttJuoM^  the  country  which  is  watered  by  the  Miffifippi,  ia 
fo  named  by  the  French,  who  form  a  fettlemeni  there- 
with an  i^coant  of  Its  foil,  v,  v.  p.  18,  20.  Its  trade  ma* 
naged  by  an  incorporated  company,  which  was  inftituted- 
at  the  parricalar  requeft  of  haw — with  a  defcription  of  th^ 
foccefsful  ftate  of  this  company  for  a  (hort  time,  and  itt 
future  decline  and  final  diflblutien,  21,  Tfi.  Its  extent^ 
divifion  into  two  provinces,  climate  and  fertility,  27,  «o. 
What  difficulties  the  French  have  encountered  in  making 
fettlements  here,  jo,  31.  Manners,  population,  de(potic 
gov^QUient,  reli^on,  and  wars  of  the  natives  with  each 
other  and  the  French,  33,  37,  Its  prefent  tranquil  ftate. 
with  the  i&atore,  fuccefs,  and  advantages  of  the  plantationa 
|ind  colonies  eftablijhed  in  it  by  the  French,  38,  46.  The 
value  of  Its  annual  exports,  47.  Itt  profperity  retarded 
by  an  injudicious  allotment  of  lands  to  vitiy  one  indifcri* 
minately,  ib«  The  difadvanuges  which  this  colony  has 
undergone  from  negleAing  the  culture  of  tobacco  ;  which 
was  propofed  by  Law,  but  laid  afide  on  his  di^ace,  48. 
Its  forefts  abound  with  fir  trees,  and  are  favourable  to  (hip 
building,  49.  Reafons  to  think  it  capable  of  yielding 
corn,  cotton,  indigo  and  flax,  or  olive  trees  and  filk,  and 
afibrding  a  comuiodious  htrbour  for  (hips— all  which  ad- 
vantages have  been  neglefled  by  the  French*  49»  50. 
Ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  without  anyjuft  right  to  make 
ihis  ceffipn }  with  reafons  to  defpair  that  this  colony  can 
littain  any  great  degree  of  profperity  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  51,  jc. 

l,uca^*s  IJUnJs^  See  Bahama  Ulands, 

iucia  (St.)  undergoes  many  revolutions  in  its  gOTemment» 
being  alternately  fubieft  to  the  Eoglifh  and  French,  v.  in 
p.  141,  143.^  Ceded  in  1763,  to  the  French,  who  have 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  pofieflion  of  it  fince  that  time,  i44« 
Its  foil«  air,  prodoce,  extent,  and  population,  14J,  149, 
its  prefent  ftate  of  defcnte  and  fcCurit}',  150^  J53, 
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Lutberani/m^  produced  great  changes  hi  the  rdrgiom  feati* 

inents  of  the  Europeans,    and  was  the  caufe  of  many  xtli* 

gious  fe^Sy  V.  V.  p.  226. 
Ljnxj  defcription  of  this  animal,   which  b  carnivorous  and 

mifchievous,  Vt  iv.  p.  j.84.     Hunted  chiefly  for  its  fltin, 
^  ib.     l^he  bell  fpecies  or  it  is  found  in  the  coldcft  climates. 

where  iu  fur  is  the  mod  valuable,  485. 

M. 

id^ttgm/car^  the  natural,  civih  political,  and  religions  fiate 
of  this  iiland  and  its  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  10,  15.  Vifitcd 
by  the  Portu^ueie,  Dutch,  and  En^liih,  who  afterwards 
dcfpifcd  it,  lb.  The  French  inihtute  an  incorporated 
trading  company  to  this  place  with  peculiar  privileges, 
which  is  unfuccefsful  in  making  iectlements  upon  the 
iiland,  16,   18, 

Jdudeira  (lilands^  when,  and  by  whom  difcovered,  v.  L  p.  29. 

Madra/sf  ths  rife  and  progrcfs  of  this  colony,  v.  i.  p.  408. 
The  articles  and  fuccefs  of  its  trade,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  become  the  center  of  all  the  Englifli  traniaAions 
on  the  coail  of  Coromandel  and  the  moft  Sourifhing  fettle- 
ment  in  India,  4c  9,  410. 

Jdadura^  ftate  of  this  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Java^ 
and  the  oppreElons  and  fraud  to  which  it  il  obliged  to  fub« 
mit,  V.  i.  p.  242. 

Idaj[dalcnaj  6ril  difcovery  of  this  great  river  in  South  Ame- 
rica, \»  ii*  p.  589.  Rife  and  origin  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  between  this  river  and  Oronooko;  together  with 
their  produce  and  commerce,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
cocoa,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  ^oqoa  grown  in  any 
other  part  of  America,  ib. — 505* 

^lageJiauy  Strain  oJ\  when  fir  A  dilcoveredt  v%fi.  p*  567*  Their 
extent,  ib.  Continued,  for  a  long  time  after  their  difccK 
very,  to  be  the  only  pafTage  into  the  South  Sea,  ib«  568. 

A/^Aiitfr,  the  fcttlemcnt  and  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  this  coaiv* 
try,  vA'ich  the  value  of  its  produce  to  this  people,,  v.  i« 
p.  223,  225*  Its  extent,  with  an  account  of  the  Maldives, 
that  arc  adjacent  to  this  coaA,  373,  374.  Its  exports  con* 
fill  only  (/f  cowries,  fi(h,  and  kayar,  with  a  defcription  cf 
each  of  then^,  375,  376.  The  nature  and  value  of  the 
European  icLtieiueuts  on  this  coall,  377,  ^78.  Nature  of 
its  government,  378,  379.  Principal  au-ticles  of  its  trade 
conliU  of  fandaJum  or  fandcrswood,  faiFron,  cardamom, 
ginger,  baflard  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  with  a  fhort  ac* 
count  of  each  article,  its  value  and  properties,  and  th« 
foil  proper  for  it,  380,  384.  State  of  the  feveral  fetde- 
gieni»  Oil  this  coall,  particularly  Bombay,  385,  394. 

Malacca^ 
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Miidacca^  %  geographical  and  plilofophical  defcription  of  this 

plaice  and  its  inhabicantf»  and  the  defpotic  government 

'  efl^bliflied  in  it,   v.  i.  p.  95,  94.    The  moft  confiderable 

•  mafket  in  India,  when  vifited  by  the  Portugnefc,  with  the 
rife  of  their  fettletfient,  95,  96.  The  fa v age  manners  of 
the  natives  or  Malays,  and  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
thein,  97,  98. 

Jiianilla  ijlatidsy  See  Philippine  ijlands, 

MdnidCf    a  vahable  plant,    tranfplanted   from   Africa  into 

•  America,  v.  iii.  p.  476.  Conftituted  the  principal  food  of 
the  Africans  in  general,  477.  The  manner  of  cultivatine 
it,  and  the  foilproper  for  it,  with  the  preparations  necet 
fary  for  r^nderino^  it  fit  for  common  food,  477,  478. 

JitaMu/a^nrest  greatly  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  know* 
Itdge  and  arts,  and  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  v.  v, 
p.  527,  550.     The  caufes  of  their  fuccefs  explained,  530, 

Sis- 

Maroitasy    ffcetch  of  the  manners,    incarfions;  depredations, 
and  exreniiw  power  of  this  people,    whofe  fixed  Ration  ia 
at  Malabar,  v.  i,  p*.  387.     Dangerous  enemies  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  are  fettled  at  Bombay,  394. . 
HatgHritta,  fhort  accbunt  of  the  temporary  profperity  of  this 
Spanifh  fettlcmcnt  on  the*  banks  of  the  river  Oronooko— 
the  pc^ptilation,  manners  and  wretched  fituation  of  its  pre- 
fent  in  habitants —and  the  reafons,  why  the  Spaniards  keep 
it  in  their  polfeflion,  v.iv.  p.  9,  10,  11.     Its  former  trade 
with  Marti nico,   161. 
JUariga/anUf  fdbjc^  to"  the  French  who  were  much  oppofed 
by<  the  natives  on  their  firfl  fetling  upon  this  ifland — with  9 
fhort  account  of  its  plantations  and  produce,  in  fugar,  co* 
coa,  coffee,  and  cotton,  v.  iv.  p.  189. 
f/larfin^  St,  extent,  foil,  and  air  of  this  ifland  defcribed,  v, 
iv.  p.  52.     bubjeft  to  the  joint  government  of  the  Dutch, 
and  French,  who  live  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  ib.  J3.     Its  papulation,  produce,  plantations, 
and  commerce,  53,  c/^, 
Martin^  philofophical  defcriptron  of  thisbeafl  in  Canada,  and 

the  value  of  its  fur,  v.  iv.  p.  484. 
J^artinrco,  the  rife  and  edablifhment  of  this  French  colony 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Caribs,  v.  iv.  p.  153,  J56.  The 
feveral  articles  of  its  produce  and  trade,  1C7,  159.  Itt 
former  extenfivr  trade  and  profperity,  with  the  feveral 
caufes-*- particularly  the  advantage  of  being  made  the  center 
of  communication  between  the  mother  country  and  her  co- 
lonies on  the  windward  iflands,  159,  167.  Its  decline  prin** 
cipally  owing  to  rbe  reftriftions  thrown  upon  its  trade, 
)^8t  170*     Its  prel'ent  low  and  melancholy  date — with  9, 

ihou 
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ihort  view  of  tHe  popaladon,  caltare,  and  plantations  opoii 
it,  17  u  173*  Canaot  recoycr  iu  former  prosperity  witk- 
00c  the  a^ftance  and  generoot  fapport  of  the  mother  coon- 
Vry,  which  cannot  be  expeoed^  with  the  reafbns,  174,  176. 
lu  ftate  of  defence  by  nature*  with  an  accoont  of  the  for* 
tificatioQs  raifed  by  art,  177,  i8i. 

Jd^BTfUndt  its  rife  and  adminifbratton-^etachment  £rom  Vir- 
ginia-«-the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded— the  encoa.<f 
ragement  it  received  at  firft  from  the  Indians— and  the  nar 
ture  of  the  authority  vefled  in  the  proprietors,  v.  v.  p.  270* 
171,  272.  Its  diviiion  into  eleven  counties,  and  ftate  of 
its  population,  273.  Its  air  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft, 
becomes  light,  pure»  and  fubtle,  as  yoa  approach  the 
jpoantainsi^  ib.  ^xccfiea^  of  heat  in  fommer,  or  cold  }% 
fiimtx^  are  of  very  fliort  duration,  274*  ^  Excellent^te. 
of  its  vegetation  and  fertility  of  foil,  particularly  iii  pro- 
ducing the  beft  corn  in  all  America,  ib.  Abonni^s  with 
many  navigable  canali,  which  make  it  a  moft  convenient 
port  for  traide,  ib.  Its  inhabitants  are  difjyrfed  into  va« 
f ious  parts  of  the  colony,  and  have  not  formed  themiclves 
into  any  colle^ve  bodies  or  fpcietijes  in  large  towns — the 
inconveniencies  which  the  pother  country  has  received 
from  this  difperfion — and  the  methods  taken  to  remove 
them  by  efiabiiihing  ilaples  for  the  reception  of  Englifk 
csmmodities,  andraifing  forts  for  their  fecurity,  27  c),  ^6. 
Peftitute  of  artifti  and  manafafturers,,  and  obliged  to  im- 
port from  Europe  the  moft  ncceffary  articles  of  life,,  with 
the  difficulties  proditced  by  it,,  27$.  (•ow.Aate^tf'  its  pro«> 
duce  and  trade  in  all  articles,  except  Itibaccp,  277.  Na- 
ture and  extent' of  its  commerce  for  its  tobacco— the  delays 
occafioned  in  exporting  it— the  number  of  QjXj^  eipplo3redf 
in  it — and  the  advantages  which  the  mother  coiu^ry  deA 
rives  from  this  trade  in  freight  and  conuniffionju  la  the  re-. 
venue,  and  re  exportation  of  tobacco,  aSlp,  aSi,.  aS^s* 

Mataram,  an  important  colony  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  th^ 
ifland  of  Java»  with  an  account  of  its  particular  nib  in 
fupplying  them  with  wood  for  all  their  Indifii  fettlements^ 
v.  i.  p.  240,  242. ' 

jMAxmsIian  (emperor  of  Germany)  eminent  for  the  great  iio- 
provemenis  he  introduced  in  the  government  and  legiflati- 
on  of  Germany,  and  the  great  advanuges  of  his  plan  to  all 
the  European  ilates,  v.  v.  p.  422,  423. 

Mexico,  its  foil,  temperature  of  air,  and  fertility,  v.  ii.  p* 
378.  The  indolence  and  pufillanimity  of  their  emperor 
Adontezuma,  and  the  commotions  which  prevailed  here,  on 
the  arrival  and  fuccefs  of  Cortez,  the  Spaniard,  379,  380. 
The  m,anjaers,  fuperflition^  government,  and  riches  of^iis 

empire^  ' 
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empire,  38I9  388.    The  Spaniih  defcription  of  this  em* 
pire,  and  ed  impartial  examina.ion  of  the  credit  which  it 
deferves,  3899  390^  391*     Its  boundaries  enlarged  by  the 
Spaniards  after  theconqaeil  of  it,  393,  3969    The  natives 
have  never  been  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Spaniards*  397* 
Defcription  of  its  climate,  foil*  and  population,  398^  309, 
State  of  the  Creoles  anc)  Meftees,  4009  401.     The  nativet 
relieved  (for  a  time)  from  the  cruelties  of  the  SpaniardSf 
by  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas — their  manner  of  living,  re- 
markable temperance,   and  knowledge  of  the  arts  m  the 
province  of  Chiapa,  403,   410.    ManufaAures  (partica* 
iarly  in  the  province  of  Tlaicala)  agriculture,  and  varioos 
proda&ion  of  thu  coantry,    41 1,   424.    The  principal 
mines  in  it,  with  introdudory  remarks  on  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy,  and  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  and  fiiver  at 
the  mint  of  Mexico,  424,  431.    Oppreffive  nature  of  the 
taxes  eftabliihed  here,   431,    439.     Its  connexions  and 
commerce  with  the  reft  of  America,  440.    With  the  Baft 
Indies,  particularly  the  Philippines,  441,  453— and  with 
Europe,  454,  465, 
hliffijipfu  its  difcovery  by  the  French,  with  the  charaXer  of 
La  Salle,   who  firft  laid  the  fcheme  of  a  colony,    in  the 
country  that  is  watered  by  it— where  the  French  afterward 
fettle  and  call  it  Louifiana,  v.  v.  p*  14,  i8«     Annually 
fwelled  by  the  melting  of  the  northern  fnows,  29.     Its  na- 
vigation difficult  and  dangerous,  30,  31.    Nature  of  the 
foil  on  its  banks,    41.     buropean  fruit-trees  have  been 
,  planted  on  both  fides  of  this  river,  and  met  with  fome  fuc- 
cefs,  42,  43. 
M9€ha  (fituate  in  Arabia  on  the  (buth-eaft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea) 
a  moft  valuable  mart  for  commerce — nature  and  articles  of 
its  exports  and  imports --and  the  manner  in  which  its  trade 
is  carried  on,  V.  i.  p.  353,  354,  355. 
Molucca  IJlands,  their  /icuation,  number,  and  extent,  v.  I.  p« 
98.     Alternately  fubjed  to  the  Javans  and  the  Malays,  un- 
til the  arrival  and  conqueflof  the  Portugnefe,  99.     Nature 
of  the  government,  religion,  and  'manners  of  the  inhabi* 
tants,  lb.    Derive  great  advantages  from  the  culture  of 
the  cocoa-tree  and  (ago,  which  lalt  plant  is  the  peculiar 
growth  of  thefe  iflands-^with  a  defcription  of  them  both* 
lb.  lOO.    The  clove  and  the  nutmeg  accidentally  dtfco* 
Tered  here  by  the  Chinefe,  lou    When  made  fubjeA  to 
the  Portuguese,  102.    The  Portuguefe  exi>el led  from  them, 
and  the  trade  transferred  to  the .  Dutch,  with*  an  account  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  trade,  190 — 195.     Stiled  the 
ffold  mines  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company :    who  have 
iormcd  two  fcttlcmcnts  (Timor  and  Celebe^  with  a  view. 
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on  purpofcy  to  fecare  to  thcmfelves  the  whole  ttade  of 
thefe  iflandsy   196*   1 97*   198* 

Mwfoonst  their  fingular  effeds,  at  two  difTereat  fcaibiis  of  the 
year,  on  the  Indian  oceans,  v,  i.  p.  3^. 

Montnalf  its  rife,  extent,  climate,  foil,  popaladon,  and 
trade,  v.  v.  p.  57,  j8. 

Mont/irrai  difcovered  in  1493  by  the  Sp^iards,  who  named 
this  ifland  after  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  bat  did  not  long 
continue  in  it,  v.  iv.  p.  316.  Occapied  by  the  finglilh  in 
1632,  who  deftroyed  the  {avages  found  in  it,  and  formed 
a  fetdement  upon  it,  ib.  Its  improved  flate  in  the  prefent 
century,  and  fuccefs  of  its  fugar  plantations,  317.  Sab- 
je£t  to  the  governor  of  St.  Chriiiophers,  319. 

Jd^orsf  their  total  exoulfion  from  Spain  very  injurious  to  the 
mannfaAures  of  that  country,  and  one  great  cauie  of  the 
prefent  decline  of  power  in  that  empire,  v.  iii.  p.  75,  76, 

Mnnx  (the)  which  yields  the  ptfrple  fo  celebrated  by  the  an- 
tients,  is  found  to  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  coaH  of  Guaqnil 
and  Guatimala  in  Peru,  v.  ii.  p.  544.  Defcription  of  this 
fi(h,  and  the  proceiTes  by  which  its  liquor,  ufed  in  dying 
cloths,'  is  extraded,  ib.  54^. 

Mufi^t  a  produfiion  peculiar  to  Thibet,  near  to  Bengal,  v.  i. 
p.  418*  What  it  is  in  its  ori^nal  ftate,  and  the  trade 
produced  by  this  article,  ibid. 

N- 

Ki£roes,  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  origin  of 
iheir  blacknefs,  and  a  (ketch  of  the  anatomical  difcoveriet 
made  upon  this  fubjedt,  v«  iii.  p.  397,  401.  Unjuftly 
fuppofea  to  be  incapable  of  reafon  and  virtue,  with  two 
{pecimens  of  their  behaviour  on  (bme  particular  occaiions, 
439,  440,  441.  Their  real  charaAer,  442.  To  what 
diforders  they  are  fubjeA  in  America,  and  their  efifeds 
vpion  the  negroes,  445,  446,  447.  Their  natural  tafie  foir 
poetry  and  mufic,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  4^1.  The  expediency  for  enco^raging  the 
love  of  propagation  among  them,  and  the  means  by  which 

.  it  might  be  efFedlcd,  453,  4C4.  Their  daiigerotts  infur- 
redlion  at  Berbice,  and  the  fatal  confequences  with  which 
it  threatened  the  American  colonies,  v.  iv.  p.  72, 

Ni'vis,  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  English  fettkment,  with  an 
account  of  the  amiable  charader  of  the  inhabitants,  Vt  iv. 

f^^rw  England^  took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  in  }t$ 
infant  date,  was  difiurbed  with  many  dreadful  comnio* 
cions,  v.  V.  p.  189.    Originally  called  by  the   name  of 

North 
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Konb  Virginia,  and  became  an  European  fettlement  in 
i6o8y  but  continued  in  a  weak  and  low  ftate  for  fomc 
time,  ib.  190.  Chara^er,  manners,  and  religion  of  the 
firil  ooloniilSf  who  were  chiefly  puritanSf  and  had  Red 
from  England  to  avoid  the  civil  war  which  prevailed  there 
at  that  t^me^  191.  The  harmony  and  peace  in  which  its 
iir&.  colonics  lived  without  any  regular  and  eitabliihed  fOr^ 
of  policy ;  with  fome  account  of  the  civil  cdabliihment 
which  arterwards  took  place,  192.  Exercifed  much  cruelty 
againft  the  fedl  of  the  Quakers  who  fettled  in  this  colony^ 
and  perfecQted  thofe  who  denied  the  coercive  power  of 
the  civil  magiftr^te  in  matters  of  religion,  193,  Attempts 
to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference  in  religious  opinions  by 
ifiiliding  capital  punifhments  on  all  who  dilTentcd,  194* 
Its  intemperate  zeal  in  matters  of  the  greatefl  indifference 
authenticated  bv  the  public  records  of  the  colony^  ib*  195. 
Rcilrained  by  tat  mother  country  in  its  cruelty  againll  the 
Qu;.kers,  196.  Experienced  the  moil  dreadful  calamities 
from  a  religious  war,  begun  in  1692  ;  which  fhewcd  the 
extraordinary  fuperflition  of  the  coloniUs,  197,  198,  19^* 
Its  boundaries  and  extent,  201.  The  mode  of  agriculture 
^nd  eflablifhing  new  villages  or  didri^ls,  202.  Its  climate 
not  fo  mild  as  that  of  fome  European  provinces  under  the 
iame  parallel,  ib.  Its  diviflon  into  tour  provinces,  and 
what  thefc  provinces  are — and  the  manner  by  which  a  mu- 
tual connedtipn  is  preferved  with  each  other,  203.  Sketeh 
•f  the  charier  granted  to  it  after  the  Pt*volutiont  ib.  204.» 
i>tate  of -its  population,  and  its  culture  which  is  favourable 
to  European  fruits  tranfplanted  into  it,  204,  205.  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  manufa^ures,  which  have  been  mucb 
difcouraged  and  oppofed  by  the  mother  country,  2C9r2o6,» 
207.  Its  fifheries,  a  great  fource  of  wealth,  207*  Nature 
and  (late  of  its  exports  to  the  Britiih  iflands  in  America-^ 
its  imports  from  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras — and  trade 
with  lialy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  mother  country, 
2o3,  209.  State  of  its  debt,  and  the  number  of  men  and 
ihips  annually  employed  in  its  commerce,  210.  Defcrip- 
tion  of  its  capital  (Boilon)— its  fecurity  in  cafe  of  invafidn*-* 
and  the  manner^  of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  211,  212. 
Jfrw/oundlandf  enjoys  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  v.  v» 
p,  15c.  Its  extent,  and  climate,  wiih  a  brief  account  of 
the  adjacent  coaH,  156.  Difcovered  in  1497  by  Cabot,  » 
Venetian,  at  th^t  time  in  the  fervice  of  England,  157. 
Origin  and  time  of  the  firfl  fettlement  eflablifhed  her^  by 
tike  Englifh,  who  appointed  St.  John's  for  their  genecal 
rcAdezvous,  ib.  158.  Attacked  by  the  French,  but  after- 
wards fecoied  to  :he  Englilh  by  the  peace  of  Uciccht— » 
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the  French  rcferving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fifhinglieif 
zni  on  the  Great  lank,  159.  The  nature  and  ralne  of 
the  fiiheries  eftabliihed  on  this  coaft^the  proper  feaions  for 
them-^the  different  fpecies  of  cod  foahd  here — manner  of 
conda^ng  the  fiflieries  and  drying  the  cod — ^and  the  na- 
tiond  advantages  arifine  ^om  them^  160,  174* 
JV^  ytr/e^f  originally  a  lettlement  of  the  Swedes,  was  after* 
wards  iurrendered  to  the  Di^tch,  and  is  now  fttbjed  to  the 
Engliih,^  V.  V.  p.  222.  Its  b^andaries,  223.  Languid 
ftate  of  Its  population  and  tl-ade,  with  the  probable  omfe 
of  it>  225,  225. 
Ifiw  OrliOHsi  Aort  deicription  of  iu  rife  and  progrefi,  r.  r. 

p.  39,  40. 

Ni^Torkf  its  boundaries,  and  firft  diicovery  in  16909  T»n 

p.  212.    Was  founded  by  the  Dutchy  and  afterwards  coa» 

quered  by  the  £ngli(h»   to  whom  it  was  fecored  by  the 

treaty  of  Breda,  213,  21^.    Nature  of  its  goiremment^ 

215.    Defcription  of  its  foil i  climate,  religions  toleration^ 

and  other  caufes  of  its  pro(perit^,  216,  222* 

AViv  Zealamff  brief  account  of  this  iHand  and  its  inhabitants^ 

V*  iii.  p.  253. 
Ifcrwaj  manners  and  education  of  its  iirft  inhabitants  who 
were  mnch  accuftomed  to  plunder,  and  attached  to  Wodin^ 
Y.  ii.  p.  163,  164.     Agnculture  and  fifhing  introduced 
here,  and  the  favage  manners  of  the  natives  humanized^ 
on  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriflianity  in  this  country,  165. 
Formed  a  fettlement  in  Greenland,  fo  early  as  the  ix- 
cent,   with  fome  conjectures  relative  to  the  country  d 
Greenland  being  united  to  the  American  continent,  ▼.  iv. 
p.  84.     When   and  how  deprived  of  its  fettlements  in 
Greenland,  and  all  its  conaedioDS  with  America,  8c.    Iu 
climate  defcribed  and  compared  with  the  climate  0/  Am* 
Herdam,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh,  98. 
AW4  Scotiot  its  extent,  boundaries,  foil  and  climate,  v^  n 
p.  174,  17$.    Known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Acadia» 
and  became  a  French  colony  in  1604,  ib.    Sdrrendered  by 
the  French  to  the  Englilh,  with  an  account  of  the  colony 
at  that  time,  179.    Agriculture  encouraged  and  praAifcd 
here  with  fuccefi,  i8o.    Fxcellent  chancer  of  the  neutral 
French  who  continued  in  it,  afler  it  was  furrendered  to  the 
Englifh— the  cruel  behaviour  of  the  Engliih  to  them,  with 
the  confequences,  i8i>   i8c.    Its  prefent  ftate,  and  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax  in  Halifax^ 
186,  189. 
ifutmer,  grows  Only  In  the  iilands  of  Banda  that  are  fubje£t  to 
the  Dutch,  v.  i.  p.  194*     Its  culture,  proper  feafon  for 2a* 
thcring  h,  manner  cf  preparing  it  for  common  nfe,  de- 

fcribed» 
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tctihtit^  ibid.     Which  is  the  ihoft  valuable  of  the  different 
kinds  of  nutmegs   and  what  are  its  propert^s  and  ufe, 

O. 

OiiOf  its  firft  difcovery  by  the  French,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  it,  deA:ribed»  v.  v.  p,  89. 
The  French  eredl  feveral  forts  upon  this  river,  which  ex* 
cite  thejealoufy  of  th^  Kngliih,  90,  91. 

Opium,  a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  in  Bengal,  v.  u 
p.  422.  Its  natural  flate  and  growth,  and  the  bed  (pecies 
of  it  defcribed,  423.  Is  found  in  greater  plenty  at  Patna^ 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  ibid. 

Ormus,  fituation,  liCc,  riches,  manners  and  Inxnry  of  the  in- 
habitaots^  v.  i«  p.  86>  87.  Is  invaded  by  Albuquerque, 
and  fubmits  to  the  power  of  the  Portugaefe,  88,  89. 

Oroonoio^  wheo  and  by  whom  the  river  was  difcovered,  v.  iv* 
p.  I.    Its  fource  and  extent,  2.    Enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
a  fingular  phaenoraenon,  relative  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  this 
river  at  certain  periods  of  the  yeitr^  ib.  3.     Sketch  of  the 
manners  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  bordering  • 
•upon  it,  4,  r^  6.     Prefent  (iaall  importance  of  the  fettle- 
ment  (St.  Thomas)  eilablifhed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  its 
coaft,  and  the  great  advantages  which  would  be  derived 
from  a  doe  attention  to  agriculture,  ?>  8« 
Ofttndy  origiA  of  an  India  company  eftabliihed  at  this  place 
hy  the  Auftrians ;  with  the  capital,  and  value  of  the  wares 
of  the  proprietors,  and  their  great  fuccefs  for  a  time,  v.  \u 
p*  176,  179.     This  company  was  flrenuoufly  oppofed  by 
the  Kngliih,  French>  and  Dutch,  and,  at  length,  was  en- 
tirely deilroyed,  179,  182. 
O/ter^  nature  of  this  animal  defcribed,  v.  ir.  p.  482.     Im- 
properly ranked,  in  general,  amongil  amphibious  animals* 
ibid.    Is  more  commoa  and  much  larger  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America  than  any  other  climate,  and  his  hair  moil 
valuable,  becaufe  the  blacked,  in  thole  parts  of  the  world, 
ibid, 

P. 

facif,  natural  and  philofophical  de/cription  of  this  animal, 
peculiar  to  the  country  of  Peru,  v.  ii.  p*  530.  The  Spa- 
niards have  ia  vain  attempted  to  propagate  its  fpecies  ia 
Europe,  53 u 

IPaiuuna^  foundation  of  this  fettlement,  and  the  value  of  the 
pearls  found  Upon  itscoaft,  v.  li.  p.  ^58,  559.  The  ge« 
tieral  mart  for  the  rich  merchandize  of  Peru  to  Europe, 
«ad  ftoA  Spain  to  her  American  colonies,  559,  560.    Its 

«  prefent 
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prefent  decline^  and  the  sera  from  which  it  muft  be  dated, 

Paraguay t  its  boundaries  and  extent,  v.  iii.  p.  ii.  Its  foil, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  12,  26.  Prefent  fitaacion  of 
the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  27,  29.  An  account  of  its 
trade,  particulairly  for  the  medicinal  herb  (called  Para- 
guay) peculiar  to  this  province,  30,  33.  Famoas  for  its 
valuable  hides,  33.  Owes  its  fame  to  the  fettlements 
formed  here  by  the  Jefuits,  with  a  view  of  the  excellent  go- 

'  vernmentsr  civil  and  religious,  which  they  introduced  here, 
3g,  42.  Extent  of  this  empire,  with  an  impartial  enquiry 
into  the  real  caufes  of  its  depopulation,  and  the  eftablifli- 
ments  made  by  the  Jefuits  among  the  Indian  favages  here, 
42,  49.  Motives,  on  which  the  Jefuits  made  thefe  efla* 
bliihments,  and  introduced  a  fyftem  of  religious  polity  in 
this  country,  examined  and  j a ilified,  49,  ^7. 

Fatna  (a  province  in  Bengal)  famous  for  its  opium,  v.  i. 
p.  423.  Some  account  of  the  borax  found  here,  and  its 
ufe — the  value  of  its  faltpetre,  and  the  procefTes  by  which 
it  i5  purified,  433,  434. 

Pegu^  an  Engliih  fectlement  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  famous 
for  its  topazes,  faphires,  amethyfls,  and  rubies,  which  are 
eftcemed  the  mod  valuable  in  the  world,  v.'i.  p.  422. 

Ptnfylvcmta^  rife  and  origin  of  this  fettlement,  with  a  ihort 
charafter  of  its  founder,  v.  v.  p.  226,  234.  The  fmgular 
moderation,  equity,  and  benevolence  by  which  this  coun^ 
try  was  obtained  of  the  natives — who  have  fhewed.as  great 
an  afFeflion  for  this  colony,  as  they  have  conceived  an 
averfion  for  all  other  European  fettlements,  235.  Its  le- 
giflation  founded  upon  tbofe  two  firft  principles  of  public 
fplendour  and  private  felicity — liberty  and  property  :  with 
an  account  of  the  univerfal  toleration  in  religions  matteis 
eftabliihed  in  it,  236.  In  whom  is  veiled  the  right  of  no- 
Ininating  its  governor,  with  the  extent  of  bis  power,  237. 
The  mode  of  dealing  reprefentatives,  eftabUfhing  laws, 
raifing  taxes,  allotting  land  to  new  colonics,  fecuting  land 
to  its  proprietor,  and  recovering  it  when  loft,  ib.  258. 
Defended  on  the  eafl  by  the,  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north 
by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  on  the  fonth  by  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  on  the  wed  by  the  Indians;  239.  Its 
extent,  climate,  and  fertility  of  foil,  ib.  230.  FlouriJh* 
nig  ftate  of  its  culture,  plantations,  and^  produce,  2^1. 
Some  account  of  a  religious  fedl  in  this  country,  called 
Dumplers,  it>.  244^  Its  rapid  and  contioued  faccefs  xofxtt 
immediately  owing  to  the  harmony  among  the  difierent  re- 
ligious {t^  in  it,  244.  State  of  its  population  according 
to  the  calcalaiioa  of  Dr«  Franklin,  245.    Nature,  and  ex- 

teat 
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tetat  oFthe  paternal  authority  exercifed  here,  hot  unlike  to 
the  patriaFchaly  247.  Articles  and  value  of  its  trade  and 
eKpottST,  250^  251,  252.  Defcriptioh  of  its  capital  called 
Philadelphia— with  the  flate  of  its  trade,  learning,  afts, 
population  and  defence,  2q$\  259. 

It^tptir plant y  de(cription  of  tbe  culture,  proper  foil)  and  befl: 
ipecies  of  this  plant,  v-.  i.  p*  38'2>  383.  The-  trade  for 
this  article .  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Englifh  and 
French)  38^4, 

Perjia^  (ketch  of  its  hidory  and  the  manneris  of  the  inhabi-^ 
tantS)  v»  i.  p.  318)  320.  Its  connexions  with  th«  Englifh) 
320,  324. 

PirJUm  Gulphi  general  view  of  th^  trade, in  it)  aiid  thai  of  the 
Engliih  in  particular,  v.  i.  p.  j6o,  373. 

Ptru^  the  manners,  religion,  laws,  and  tivilation  bf '  the 
natives— ^a  view  of  the  origin)  and  antiquity)  and  real 
founder  of  their  empire— its  fubjeiflion  to  the  Spaniards) 
and  their  exaggferated  accounts  of  this  country)  confidered^ 
V.  ii.  p.  473,  4'94k  Its  extent,  climate,  and  population) 
508,  510*  Account  of  two  extraordinary  phenomena  ot 
nature,  which  frequently  happen  in  this  country — with  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  upon  this  fuli^je^l)  5 1 1)  514.  The 
Wretched  ftate  of  the  natives)  and  the  profound  ftupidity 
into  which  they  are  funk,  by  the  cruel  oppreflion  of  the 
Spaniards)  51^1  521.  Much  more  frequented  by  the  Spa* 
ntards,  ihan  Mexico«-from  the  foftnefs  of  th«  climate,  the 
ialubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provisions  in. 
PerU)  ^22)  525.  What  fpecies  of  cultivation,  and  what 
induftry  have  been  introduced  into  this  empire  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  with  fomie  account  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the 
lama  and  the  paeon— domefli^  animals,  peculiar  to  PerU) 
527,  534,  A  defcription  of  its  feveral  mines  of  gold) 
filver  and  mercury,  and  their  feveral  value)  53^,  542. 
Mutual  communication  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  this 
country,  explaincd-^with  a  particular  furvey  of  the  man-^ 
iteFSftMl  commerce  of  the  people  at  Lima,  543,  556*.  The 
channels  by  which  her  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on> 
557,  562*.  The  interruptions  which  the  Spaniih  commerce 
with  the  Peruvians  have  received •  from  the  En'gli(h  and 
French — and  the  rile  of  the  Englifh  South  Sea  company* 
and  the  concefiions  granted  to  it,  ^3,  C67. 

Piter  I.  (Czar  of  Mufcovy)  attempted  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  Siberia  and  India  by  independent  Tartary» 
and  the  tieafbn  why  he  did  not  fucceed,  v.  \u  p.  232* 
State  of  the  taxes  during  his  reign  in  Ruilia,  237.  Greatly 
improved  the  navigation  of  Ruflia,  240.  Ambitious  to 
<Mke  his'coantty  a  maritime  power,  with  a  iketch  of-  the 

« a  meafurei 
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meafures  he  took  for  this  puq)ore9  243*  244.     His  chs« 
ra^cr  briefly  and  impartially  defcribed,  247,  248. 

Philip  II.  (king  of  Spain),  a  remarkable  bigot  to  the  chorch 
of  Rome,  endeavours  to  fupport  her  tenets  by  perfectttioxr 
in  the  low  countries,  v.  i.  p.  168.  Meets  with  ftrong  op- 
pofition  in  Holland ;  which  humbles  the  Spaniih  flag,  and 
throwing  oiF  all  fubmiflion  to  Philip,  forms  itfelf  into  a  re- 
public, 169,  170. 

Phiiifpint  IJlands  (formerly  called  the  Manillas)  their  extent, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  v.  ii,  p.  207.  Diftovered,  ia 
1521,  by  Magellan,  who  died  here,  208.  The  origin  of 
the  Spaniards  fettling  in  them,  ib.  209.  St^te  of  their  po* 
pulation,  2 1  o*  Subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  211.  Nature  and  excellence  of  the  antient  infli- 
tution  of  government  here,  and  their  prefent  languid  ftate 
under  the  oppreiEen  of  the  Spaniards,  212,  213.  Their 
fertility,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
them  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  may  be  attained,  216,  222.  Nature  and  extent  of 
their  connections  with  Mexico,  441,  446* 

Phile/ephical  enauiry  intOf  and oh/ervations  jv/ffjf— the  nature  and 
eifewls  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  upon,  the  inhabitants 
of  different  nations,  v.  i.  p.  57,  $8.  I'he  rife  and  progrefs 
ef  the  dcdrine  of  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  its  peculiar 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  v.  ii.  p.  306,  307. 
The  feveral  revolutions  to  which  the  earth  is  fubjefl,  and 
the  caufes  of  earthquakes  and  inundations,  371,  372,  373* 
The  nature  and  origin  of  iilands,  v.  iii.  p.  253,  258- 
The  rights  of  fovereigns  to  difpofe  of  their  fubjcAs  to 
a  foreign  power  without  tjieir  confent,  v.  v.  p.  5  r,  52,  53* 
1  he  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  old  and  new  world,  120,  121,  122.  The 
diflerence  of  the  climate  in  Europe  and  America,  124,  125* 
The  advantages  and  difad vantages  of  cultivating  rice,  and 
the  efledls  it  produces  in  the  climate  of  the  country  which 
abounds  with  it,  exi^mpliHed  in  feveral  inllaoces,  291. 
The  ftate  of  vegetatipn  in  North  America,  316.  Policy 
and  government  in  general—with  ibme  rules  for  eflablifh- 
ing  fSL,  wife  and  falutary  legiflation,  35^,  369.  The  nature, 
end,  and  limits  of  univerCil  morality— their  fluduating 
ftate  in  Europe  at  feveral  periods  of  time — their  infeparable 
conne^on  with  good  laws  and  good  government,  594, 
602. 
Philofopbyi^  its  revival  in  Europe,  pofterior  to  the  revival  of 
tlie  fine  arts  and  Belles  Lettres,  v.  v.  p.  581.  Its  flate 
among  the  moft  wife  and  celebrated  of  the  antient  phiJo- 
iopheis^  and  the  reafons  why  it  has  been  more  fuccersFol 
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urrtnig  the  moderns,  58  j;  What  improvements  and  difco- 
veries  have  been  made  m  it  by  the  modern .  philofophers^ 
and  who  they  were,  586,  587,  c88.  Inilrumental  in  ex- 
tending the  empire  of  human  Knowledge,  and  by  what 
means,  589,  593. 
Fhamcians  formed  by  thdr  fitaation  on  the  confines  of  E41- 
.  rope,  A£a,  and  Africa,  to  extend  their  commerce,  v.  i« 

Primiftt^  the  prodnce  of  Jamaica;  known  in  England,  by  the 
jiame  of  ali-fpice ;  defcribed  in  re(pedl  of  its  growth  and 

•  culture,  V.  iv.  p.  343.  The  art  of  managing  its  culture 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1668,  being  brought  thither  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  ibid. 

Fizarra  (Francis)  ihort  account  of  the  principles,  charafler« 
and  fate  of  this  Spaniih  adventurer  at  the  invafion  and  con- 

r;ft  of  Peru,  v*  ii.  p.  471,  478,  479,  497. 
d,  a  iketch  of  the  government  and  conflitntioB  eila- 
blifhed  in  this  country,  with  the  evil  consequences  that 
have  attended  it,  v.  v.  p.  418,  410. 
Fondicberry^  origin  of  this  French  kctl^ment,  v.  ii.  p.  3?. 
Its  fnccefs  under  the  adminiilration  of  Martin  (principal 

•  director  of  India  affairs)  and  Dumas  who  were  very  inilrn* 
mental  to  its  future  elory,  when  it  became  the  chief  of  all 

.  the  French  colonies  m  India,  58  and  72.  Befieged  by  the 
Engliih,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  Dupleix,  83.  Takea 
and  dellroyed  by  the  EngUfh,  114,  115.  What  refolu- 
lutioos  were  takea  by  the  French  to  rebuild  this  town,  and 
'  reftore  it  to  its  former  fpleador— with  a  view  of  the  natural 
and  advaatageous  fitaatien  of  the  place,  and  reafons  to 
think  it  may  regain  its  former  greatnefs,  147,  148.  The 
great  importance  of  this  fettlement  to  the  French  and  the 
neceflity  of  fortifying  it,  as  one  of  the  bed  methods  of  fe- 
curing  to  themielves  a  valuable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  India, 
153,  156. 

F$payan  (a  province  of  South  America)  valuable  to  the  Spa- 
niards for  its  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  without  much 
difficulty,  expence,  and  hazard,  v.  ii.  p.  ^78,  579. 

Fcrtp-Ric^t  its  firH  difcovery,  extent,  and  conqueil,  v.  ii. 
p.  1 1*     Nature  and  venomous  qualities  of  the  mancheneel 

.  tree,  the  natural  produce  of  this  place,  14.  Its  prefent 
flate  of  population,  fertility,  trade,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  an  account  of  what  farther  improvements 
might  be  made,  16,  17,  18. 

Foriugueft^  their  firft  expeditions  to  Barbary,  and  arrival  in 
the  Indies  in  xv  cent.  v.  i.  p. '29.  Double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  hitherto  called  the  Cape  of  Storms — fail  along 
the  caHern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  attempt  feas  before  un- 
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known,  and  land  in  IndoHan :  where  they  fband  among 
the  nacivesa  many  Mohammedan  Arabs,  30.  60.  Efiabtifi 
a  fcLilcmeat  on  the  coed  of  Malabar,  63,  66.  Looking 
npon  Goa,  as  a  mod  important  acquifition,  they  take  it  by 
ilorm,  and  make  it  the  metropolis  of  all  their  fettlementt 
in  India,  67,  68,  69.  Make  themfeves  mafters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  a  iketch  of  the  date  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
79,  85.  Obtain  a  fovereign  power  over  the  Arabian  and 
Perfian  gulphs,  86,  89.  Form  a  fettlement  at  Ceylon« 
with  a  brier  defcription  of  it,  which  they  neglect  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmotk  of  their  power,  90,  .02.  Their  con- 
qaeft  of  Malacca,  and  the  means  by  which  they  effeded  it, 
93,  96.  Receive  congratulation  upon  this  conqoeft,  with 
ofiers  of  trade  from  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  98.  Pre-» 
pare  and  effe^l  a  fenlement  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  98. 
1 02.  The  caufes  of  their  enterprifing  fpirit  at  this  ti^ie, 
102,  10^.  Arrive  among  the  Chinefe,  106,;  107. — And 
permitted  to  trade  with  them,  and  eftablifli  a  fettlement  at 
Macao,  134,  135.  Encouraged  to  trade  with  the  Japa- 
Dcfe,  and  fend  among  them  miffionaries  and  merchants, 
with  the  fuccefs  of  the  merchants,  13^,  140.  Extent  of 
their  dominions  in  India  and  Africa,   141,  142.     Corrupt 

•  tion  introduced  and  prevalent  among  their  agents  and  fac- 
tors in  India,  with  their  decline  in  confequence  of  it,  143, 

.  146.  Short  and  temporary  fuccefs  of  their  Indian  affairs 
under  Don  Juan  da  Caftro,  147,  149.  Lofs  of  their  power 
and  influence  in  India  fo  great,  th^t  their  preArnt  fettle- 
ments  confiflonly  of  Macao,  Oiu  and  Goa,  159,  160. 

Portuguefii  their  firft  difcovery  of  the  Brazils,  owing  to  ac- 
cident, in  XV  cent.  v.  iii.  p."  126,  127.  Their  firftcolooifts 
they  fcnt  to  the  Brdzils,  confided  of  condemned  criminids 

.  and  abandoned  women,  and  their  falfe  policy  in  this  re- 
fpe^,  1:9.  Refemble  the  Spaniards  in  their  maxims  and 
ndopt  foiiie  of  their  word  inditutions,  particularly  the  in- 
quilition,  130,  131,  132.  Their  fuccefs  in  the  Brazils 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits,  144,  149.  Expel  the 
Dutch  from  the  Brazils,  with  an  account  of  their  fitaa- 
tion  in  it  after  this  event,  162,  163,  164.  Origin  of  their 
fettlement  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  166,  167.  Ri^e 
and  date  of  their,  colopy  on  the  river  Plata,  180,  186, 
Foundation  and  6rd  colonids  of  their  fettlement  at  St« 
Paul,  1B7,  190,  What  meafures  they  have  taken  to  ile- 
cure  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Brazil,  205,  zio.  Their 
decline  at  home  and  in  their  colonies,  with  the  Several 
paufes,  218,  229.  An  account  of  what  changes  (hoold 
tak?  pUce  in  their  ^iyil|  ecclcfia^i^al,  and  commercial 
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'  "'^ffaiiv— ^before  chey  can  recover  their  antient  dignity  at 
home  and  in  their  colon iesy  226,  25J. 

Prujffs^t  chara^cr  of  her  prefent  king,  Frederic  III,  who  en- 
deavoars  to  foitn  conmn^tions  in  india :  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  eftabUihed  an  Emit  India  company  at  Embden,  with 
an  accoBBt  of  its  na:care  and  fate,  v.  ii.  p.  zoo,  207.- 

Qi 

i^akerSf  fcverely  opprefied  by  tfce  colonics  of  New  England, 
•  V.  V.  p.  193,  195,  196.  Origin  of  this  religious  fe6t,  with 
a  (hort  character  of  their  founder,  p.  230.  Their  extraor- 
dinary contempt  for  eilabli(hed  ftiodes  of  drefs,  all  outward 
marks  of  deference,  and  reciprocal  demo  nitrations  of  re- 
fpeA,  251.  Aafterity  of  their  morals  and  love  of  univerfal 
peace,  232.  Their  conl^ancy  and  fortitude  under  the  op« 
preffions  and  perfecutions  they  ftkifered  in  England,  and 
the  elleem  they  acquired  upon  this  account,  233,  234.. 
Their  fettlement  in  Penfylvania,  234,  235. 
^rto  (a  Spaniifa  colony  in  South  America)  defcription  of  the 
air,  (oil,  manufa^ures  and  traJe,  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  C70,  574.  Famous  for  its  bark, 
which  is  the  only  valualMe  produdion  of  the  place,  575 » 
576. 

R. 

Raleglf  (Sir  Walter)  ftetch  of  his  character  and  fruitlefs 
voyage  to  Guiana  in  South  America,  v.  iv.  p.  118.  The 
firfl  projector  of  the  Engliih  expeditions  into  North  Ame- 
ricBi  V.  V.  p.  105;. 

Red  Sea 9  the  origin  and  caufe  of  its  name,  what,  v.  i.  p.  8r. 
Is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts,  but  is  dangerous  to  fhips 
of  large  burthen,  ibid.  Its  general  trade  with  various  na- 
tions, and  the  Englifh  in  particular,  339,  359. 

Re/rgso/f,    its  revolution   in  theory  and   practice   among   the 

'  Europeans,  fince  an  intercourse  has  been  eftablilhed  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  briefly  demon llrated,  v.  v. 
p.  399,  405. 

'Romnns  (antient)  jealoas  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  to  conquer  Sicily,  feize  upon  this  coun- 
try and  afterwards  turn  their  arms  again  ft  each  of  thjfe 
Hates,  V.  i.  p.  6.  ^Their  conquers  not  advantageous  to 
commerce,  7. 
'Rome  (modem)  brief  account  of  the  progrcfs  by  which  ths 
papal  government  extended  its  power,  v,  v.  p.  452,  453. 
£y  what  means  it  revived  and  cultivated  the  arts  in  Eu- 
rope, 572, 
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Hmm,  the  method  or  procefs  by  which  it  b  dialled  from  fa« 
gar,  V.  iii.  p.  486,  487. 

Ruffiansy  their  incorfions  into  Tartary  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Chinefe,  v.  ii.  p.  228.  Their  frequent  ikirmifhes  and 
contentions  with  the  Chinefe;  who,  at  length,  conqlade 
a  treaty  of  commerce  (the  firft  treaty  they  made  fince  the 
foundation  of  their  empire)  with  them— -this  treaty  fub- 
jeA  to  great  reftridlions,  with  a  plan  for  improving  it,  2291 
23  a.  Their  unfuccefsful  projeft  (under  Peter  the  Great) 
to  trade  with  India,  through  independent  Tartary,  232. 
Carry  on  an  intercourfe  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  232^ 
235.  The  very  large  extent  of  their  empire,  and  fmall 
population  of  it,  236,  237.  The  neceffity  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine,  as  a  fource  of  fn* 
ture  wealth^-to  which  fliould  be  added  the  working  of  their 
iron  mines,  which  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Sweden,  238,  239. 
The  nature  and  extent  oi  their  trade,  which  is  impeded  by 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  public  revenues,  240.  Tne  expe- 
diency of  reducing  their  military,  and  navy,  and  encou- 
raging the  peaceful  arts,  and  changing  the  preient  fyftem 
of  government,  as  the  beft  means  for  attaining  future  prof- 
penty  and  happinefs,  241s  252* 

S. 

Sahaf  ftate  of  the  trade  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  be* 
longing  to  this  Dutch  (bttlement,  v.iv.  p.  50,  51. 

Sago^  the  nature,  culture,  and  virtues  of  this  plant,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  v.  i.  p.  100,  loi. 

Sah'petre^  an  account  of  this  nitrous  earth,  and  the  manner 
of  refining  it  in  Patna  (a  province  of  Bengal)  and  its  va- 
lue, v.  i.  p.  433,  434. 

San- Salvador 9  (one  of  the  Bahama  iflands)  the  firft  place 
which  was  difcovercd  by  Columbus,  who  (in  1492)  arrived 
there'  and  took  poflefllon  of  it — his  condud  towards  the  na* 
tives  and  their  grateful  return  for  his  kindnefs»  vv  iL  p« 

34»»  549-. 
Santa  Crua^  its  extent,  revolutions,  and  rapid  progrefs  under 

the  French,  v.  iv.  p.  90,  91.    Became  fubje^to  the  Danes 

by  purchaib,  and  ics  prefent  ilate,  02,  95. 
SaJJafrasy  an  American  tree,  which  is  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  excellence  in  Florida,  v.  v.  p.  305.     Its  growth 

and  medicinal  virtues  defcribed,  305,  306. 
Saxcnsy  their  origin,  character,    and  fubmifHon  to  Charlt« 

•  magne,  v.  i.  p.  11. 
Scbildgrop^  fhort  account  of  his  iingular  humanity  and  pro* 

bity,  which  made  him  univerfally  admired  and  revered  in 

Africa,  v,  iv.  p.  52,  53, 
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SmA'  natare,  different  fpecies,  and  ufe  of  thi^i  amphibious 
animal — with  the  manner  of  condudin^  this  fiihery  and 
the  namber  of  ihips  annually  employed  in  it,  v.  v.  p*  669 
69. 

Siamf  date  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  this  city, 
V.  i.  p.  207,  208.^  State  of  the  French  fettlement  here, 
V.  ii.  p.  39y  40.  Very  fertile  in  its  own  produdlions,  and 
favourable  to  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  into  its  foil,  41. 
Its  government  arbitrary  and  defpotic,  41,  43.  A  fketck  of 
the  religion  of  the  natives  and  the  fruitless  labours  of  the 
French  miHionarieSy  44,  4c. 

5/V/^,  commerce  and  agriculture  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  v.  i.  p.  6.  Cultivation  of  the 
fugar-cane  known  and  adopted  in  this  country  xii.  cent. 
V.  iii*  p.  47 9* 

Slave'traiie,  account  of  the  places  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on»  v.  iii.  p.  426,  428.  Forts  neceifary  in  order 
to  procure  flaves,  429,  433.  Small  veifels  preferable  to 
large  ones  in  this  trade,  434.  The  mod  favourable  feafon 
for  it,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 435,  436.  Manner  of  conducing  their  flaves  on 
their  paflages,  as  adopted  by  the  different  nations  con- 
cerned in  this  trade — and  which  method  is  mod  confiflent 
with  humanity,  437,  438.  Method  of  felling  the  flaves 
in  America,  439.  Wretched  condition  of  the  flaves— and 
the  diforders  to  which  they  are  fubjedl,  with  an  account  of 
the  mod  probable  caufe  to  which  they  are  owing,  439,  448. 
Some  wife  and  humane  mcafurcs  propofed  for  alleviating 
the  miferies  of  flaves,  with  the  advantages  to  their  pro« 
prietors  in  adopting  them,  448,  4^9.  Slavery  entirely 
inconfident  with,  and  contrary  to,  found  policy,  humanity, 
reafon,  and  judice — With  Montefquieu's  opinion. upon  this 
fubjeA,  4^6,  46$.  The  oppreflive  yoke  and  labours  of 
the  flaves  in  the  American  iflands,  466,  467. 

Soutb'Sea^  origin  of  the  views  of  the  Englifh  for  making  a 
fettlement  upon  its  coad,  and  the  rife  of  their  commercial 
company,  v.  iii.  p.  58,  ^9.  Conjectures  concerning  the 
idands  in  it  having  formerly  compofed  one  entire  conti- 
nent, 253. 

Sfainy  a  fketch  of  its  ancient  revolutions,  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors  or  Saracens,  who 
were  entirely  fubdued  in  1491,  when  Grenada  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  under  whom  all  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  Spain  were  united  into  one  kingdom,  v.  ii. 

P-  34»»  347- 
Sfait>  her  decay  and  miferies  may  be  dated  from  the  total 

cxpulfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  this  countr)',  and 

from 
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from  the  dcfefls  of  her  civil,  religioust  and  military  nfii- 
tutions,  V.  iii.  p.  74,  89.  The  neceffity  of  granting  a 
liberty  of  confcience  in  religions  matters,  and  encottragmg 
foreign  manufa^urers  and  artifls~in  order  to  recover  her 
former  greatnefs,  99,  in.  What  meafares  ought  to  be 
pttrfued  for  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  her  colonies — particn- 
farly  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  working  the  mines, 
and  granting  a  free  trade  to  her  fettlements — with  an  in- 
troduflory  account  of  the  value  of  her  colonies,  from  1492 
to  1740,  on  the  mofl  moderate  computation,  112,  125. 
To  what  caufes  we  muft  attribute  the  decline,  and  almoft 
toul  deftruAion  of  this  monarchy,  290. 

Sjtaniardsi  their  ftate   under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  v.  i.  p. 
20,  21. 

SfaniardSi  origin  of  their  fettlement  in  the  Philippines,  ▼.  ii« 
p.  207,  209.  Nature  of  their  connections  in  die  Baft  and 
Weft  Indies  briefly  explained,  213,  214.  Juftly  cenfured 
for  their  general  ufe  of  the  linen  and  cloths  of  foreign  ma- 
nafa^ures,  and  the  wifdom  they  would  fhew  by  ufing  In- 
dian manufactures  from  their  own  colonies,  2159  216. 
Their  invafion  of  Mexico  under  Cortez,  and  the  ftate  of 
this  empire  at  that  time,  378,  392.  Obtain  an  entire 
conqueft  over  Mexico,  and  extend  its  boundaries,  395, 
398.  Might  reap  great  advantages  from  the  ufeful  and  fa- 
fucary  laws,  introduced  and  eftabliihed  by  the  Jefnits  in 
California,  446,  454.  Nature  and  ufe  of  their  expedi- 
tions, which  preceded  the  difcovery  of  Peru,  466,  472. 
The  real  flate  of  Peru  at  the  time  it  was  difcovered  by 
them,  473,  494.  Their  enormous  cruelties  and  civil  wars 
after  the  conqueft  of  this  country,  495,  507.  Their  fitua- 
ti(^n  and  number  of  their  fettlements  here,  with  the  mo* 
tivfs  for  cltablifhing  them — and  what  manufactures,  culti- 
vation, and  indaftry  they  have  introduced  into  this  em- 
pire, 922,  ;:34.  State  of  their  affairs  in  New  Grenada, 
which  was  (detached  from  Peru,  $69.  State  of  their  colony 
at  Quito,  which  they  conquered  in  1534,  570,  C77- 
7*heir  valuable  gold  mines  in  Popayan  and  Chaco,  which 
are  worked  without  expcnce,  difficulty,  or  hazard — with 
an  account  of  the  terms  and  privileges  of  the  miners  in 
ihefc  provinces,  578,  579.  Their  colony  and  trade  at 
Santa  re,  particularly  for  the  valuable  emeralds,  which 
arc  found  here  in  great  plenty — with  an  enquiry  .into  the 
truth  of  the  opinion,  that  emeralds  of  a  bright  green  came 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  580.  A  furvey  of  their  colony  at 
Carthageaa,  fhewing~its  difcovery,  the  revolutions  it  has 
undergone,  the  climate,  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
^^(C  Q?  its  commerce,  582,  j88.  Remarks  on  the  coun- 
tries. 
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'  tnes,  iltuated  4>etween  the  riveraMagdalena  and  Oronodoo 
;(Aibjc£l  to  the  power  of  Spain)  which  arc  famous  for  no 
pFodtt^ion  but  Cocoa ->v^th  a  plan  of  improvements  which 
might  take  place,  589,  59J.  ^  ♦ 

Spaniards^  an  accoapt  of  t-heir  conqued  at  Chili,  and  the  difw 
iicultyby  which  it  was  accompli(hed,  v.  iii.  p.  i,  5.  Un- 
able to  extend  their  conqaefts  in  this  conntry,  and  negli^ 
gent  in  cultivating  the  foil  which  is  naturally  fertile,  6,  7. 
Derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  trade  of  Chili ; 
which  is  carried  on  only  with  the  Indians,  -Peru,  and  Pa- 
raguay— with  an  account  of  the  articles  of  trade,  8,  9,  io» 
Pftablifh  a  fettlement  at  Paraguay — wic4i  a  brief  furvey  of 
the  extent,  foil,  commerce,  and  value  of  this  colony,  and 
manners  ot  the  inhabitants,  11,  26.  Their  prefent  fitua- 
tion  in  Paraguay  ;  and  the  very  excellent  harbour  for  their 
Ihips  in  the  pert  of  Maldonado,  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fineA  harbours  in  the  world,  27,  30.  Their  internal 
divi/ions,  and  the  evil  confequcnccs  of  it,  with  ocher  caufcs 
of  their  decline,    290.     Thefr  colony  at  Jamaica,  which 

•  had  been  in  their  poflcflion  ever  fince  1509,  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  165  5 —after  having  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo,  290,  295.  Their  fet- 
tlpmebt  at  Campeachy  invaded  and  taken  in  1685  by  the 
Buccaneers  ;    who  make  a  conqued  of  Carthagena,  an4 

? Sunder  it,  afthough  it  was  thought  to  be  invincible,  321, 
25.     Their  colony  at  Cuba  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
English,  who  afterwards  rcdore  it  at  the  conclu£ion  of  the 

-  peace  in  1763,  370,  374,  378. 

Ipaniards^  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  great  Archipelago  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  and  the  firft  fertlers  upon  them,  v.  iv. 
p.  i.  The  rife  of  their  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
hooko,  with  the  ufe  that  has  been,  and  may  be  made  of 
It — a  furprifing  phaincmenop  of  this  river — and  a  fketch 
of  the  manners  of  the  people  who  border  upon  it,  and  the 
want  of  population  among  them  explained^  2,  7.  Their 
fettlement  at  Trinidad  and  at  Margaretta,  and  their  (hamc- 
fui  negle($t  at  thefe  places,  8,  ic.  The  extent,  fertility, 
and  natural  produ«^ions  (particularly  the  Liane  plant  and 
Manchenecl  tree)  of  their  fettlement  at  Porto  Kico,  1 1, 
18.  The  former  and  prefent  llate  of  their  fettlement  at 
St.  Domingo,  18,  26.  The  extent,  foil,  produftions, 
jllate,  and  importance  of  thei/  colony  at  Cuba,  and  pirti- 

'  cularly  in  the  extcnfive  h^rhoiir  for  their  fhips  in  the  Ha^ 
vannah  :  with  an  account  of  its  ftate  of  defence  againft  an 
enemy,  26,  42.  Not  incaribic,  ns  is  fuppofed,  of  bringr 
jng  their  colonies  to  ^reat  perfed^ion,  and  what  are  the 
})cij  ;peans  to  accompliih  ibi>  end,  42,  45. 
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« 

Spaniards f  accoant  of  their  firft  eftabliihmeDt  of  a  colooy  in 

-  Florida  in  156;,  after  having  driven  the  French  from  it, 
and  flow  progrefs  in  cnltivating  it,  and  their  ceffion  of  it, 
in  1763,  to  the  Englifh,  v*  v.  p.  305,  310.  The  nature 
of  their  government  and  conftitutLon*  which  is  ablblote, 
438. 

Sfamjb  AmtrUa^  conflantly  expofed  to  foreign  invafions,  e^e* 
cially  from  the  South  Sea»  v.  iiL  p.  57,  6o«  Methods  for 
preventing  them  ;  particularly  by  keeping  a  powerful  ma- 
ritime force  in  the  South  Seas,  and  another  (quadron  which 
mighc  be  eaiily  fitted  out  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the 
proper  ftations  for  thefe  naval  forces,  64,  74.  The  decay 
of  Its  colonies,  owing  to  the  diicovery  and  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  fraudulent  trade  and  animoiity  between  the 
Mellees  and  the  Europeans  who  refort  hither,  89,  99. 
The  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  liberty  of  a 
free  trade,  neceiTary  for  its  future  profperity,  115,  124.— 
Its  malignant  fertility  in  producing  poifonous  plants ;  to 
which  are  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  fatal 
efFe^s  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into 
the  caufe,  v.  iv.  p.  13.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
traband trade  it  carried  on  with  Jamaica  after  its  conqueft 
by  the  Englifh,  and  the  refiraints  which  the  court  of  Spain 
afterwards  laid  upon  it,  330 — 335. 

Sugar^  its  cultivation  in  the  iflands  of  America,  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  article  of  trade,  v.  iii.  p.  479. 
Defcription  of  ihe  cane  which  produces  it,  the  moft  proper 
foil  for  ics  culture,  and  the  general  method  of  cultivating 
it,  480.  Crops  of  fugar  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
fame  time,  481.  The  ieveral  proceiTes  by  which  it  is 
made  fit  for  ufe,  482,  484,  The  different  fpecies  of  it, 
and  which  the  moil  valuable,  485.  The  preparation  by 
which  rum  is  didilled  from  fugar,  486,  487.  Some  roles 
for  eHImating  the  value  of  fugar  plantations,  488.. 

Sugar^mapky  the  properties  and  ufe  of  this  tree,  and  the  foil 
accommodated  to  its  growth  in  North  America,  to  which 
country  it  is  peculiar,  v.  v.  p.  318,  319, 

Sumatra,  its  air,  commerce  and  commotions  which  threw  it 
into  c!\e  utn^oH  confuiion,  and  pot  a  flop  to  the  foreign 
trade,  previous  to  the  Dutch  fettling  upon  this  ifland  — 
the  origin  of  their  fcttlement — the  prefent  ftate  and  value 
of  its  trade,  v.  i.  p.  205,  207. 

Surat  (the  capital  of  Guzarat)  made  the  center  of  all  the 
French  tranfadlions  and  commerce  in  the  Hither  India, 
v.  ii.  p.  19.  Its  extent,  climate,  and  fertile  foil,  ibid. 
The  caufe  and  origin  of  its  profperity  may  be  dated  from 
fome  exiled  Periians,  by  whofe  indudry  both  the  lands  and 

mantt- 
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manufa^ares  of  this  city  were  bronght  to  fo  great  perfec- 
tion, as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  the  Portu- 
gaefe  and  Moguls,  ao,  21.    Becomes  a  province  of  the 
Moguls,  who  conquer  the  PortugueTe  and  improve  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands,  22,  2  j«     Indians,  Perfians,  Arabs,  Jews» 
and  Armenians  refort  hither  for  the  parpofe  of  trade,  24. 
The  manners  and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  Banians-^men,  eminent  for  their  honeily,  politenefs  and 
evennefs  of  temper,  24,  25,  26.     Nature  of  the  pleafures 
which  prevail  in  this  city^  and  their  dancers  called  Bal- 
liadires^  27,  32.     Former  and  prefent  ftate  of  its  trade^ 
exports  and  imports,    32,  36. 
Surinam  (capital  of  the  Dutch  colonies  and  fettlements  in 
Guiana)  fuccefs  of  its  plantations,  and  its  produce  which 
confifts  of  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  fngar,  v.  iv.  p.   65* 
The  climate  fo  very  pernicious  to  the  Europeans,  that  the 
fadories  are  managed  by  the  deputies  of  the  planters,  66. 
Englifh  fhare  the  trade  with  the  Dutch,  66,  67* 
Sweden,  its  antient  inhabitants  were  the  Goths,  'that  contri- 
buted to  the  fubver/ion  of  the  Roman  empire;    with  a 
(ketch  of  their  government  or  rather  anarchy,  v.  ii.  p.  182^ 
183.     The  internal  divifions  and  natural  genius  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  ftate  under  Guftavus  Vafa,  183.    Its  feverat 
improvements   under  Guflavus  Adolphus,    184.     Its  ftatc 
under  Charles  XII.  ib.     What  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  polite  arts  and  improvements  of  every  kind, 
185.  Culcivates  the  India  trade— inflitutes  a  company,  with 
exclufive  privileges,  to  trade  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
which  is  chiefly  fupported  by  foreigners^and   renews  the 
charter  two  feveral  times^-with  the  myfterious  condudl  of 
the  proprietor*  and  directors  of  it,   ^^6,   187,  j88.     Its 
extent  and  foil,   1 8p.     Declining  ilate  of  its  population^ 
which  is  much  diminiihed  by  frequent  emigration —with  aa 
enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  national  attachments,    190,  igi. 
Its  agriculture,  ib.     Its  mines  and  manufa6lures,   192.     Iti 
agriculture,  and  liberies,  particularly  the  herring  fifhery, 
193.     Prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  the  advantage  of  it  to  navigation,  194.     State  of  its 
military  force,  and  the  revenues  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
19^,   196.     State  of  its  public  eredit  and  private  intereft", 
and  the  meafures  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  revoluti- 
on under  the  prefent  king,  197,  198,   199.— Sketch  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  its  antic.it  conftitution,    and  the 
eafe  with  which  the  prefent  revolution  was  accomplilhed 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  v.  v.  p.  414,  418. 
Switzerlandf  its  antient  inhabitants  eminent  for  their  (kill  and 
fortitude  in  war,  with  a  fkctch  of  their  revolutions,  v.  v. 

p.  4^2. 
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pw  44?*  It^^frefent  divifion  ioto' thirteen  omtotiry  widk  a 
brief  deicri prion  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  go- 
vernmcnty  ib.  443.  Account  of  its  general  di^s  and  long 
prefervation  of  peace»  44.3  r  444. 

T. 

iTal^cOf  the  natives  of  this  place  are  attacked  and  defeatai  by 
Cortez»  V.  ii.  366.  This  Spaniard  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  them  and  carries  away  feverai  of  the  Amertcftn  wo^ 
men  with  him,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him,  ibid*  The 
moft  ihameful  and  unnatural  \iiixi^  of  debauchery  is  prac- 
tifed  by  the  men  in  general  in  this  city  and  in  all  Ame/kai 
and  the  probable  caufes  to  which  this  depravity  may  be  at* 
tribntedy  367.  The  American  women  of  this  city  wereib 
attached  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they  difiregarded  hufbands 
and  children  for  their  fake;  ferved  the  Spaniards  a»  guides; 
frequently  procured  them  fubfiilence ;  and  (bmetimes  be« 
trayed  conl'piracies  to  them:  and  are  faid,  by  all  htdo- 
nans,  to  have  been  very  infirumcntal  in  the  conqoeft  of 
Mexico,  368. 

Tartan^  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  name  of  Scythia, 
its  ^veral  boundaries  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p.  292«  Its  diviiion 
into  three  feverai  parts,  of  which — one  is  fubjeA  to  the 
Chinefe;  another  is  under  the  dominion  of  Ruffia;  the 
third  is  independent,  ib«  223.  The  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, plain  and  (imple—  their  origin  and  cu^oms,  vehy  an- 
tient — and  their  veneration  for  the  great  Lama  who  re^tt 
at  Ptttali,  223.  The  religious  difciples  of  Lama  believe 
him  to  be  immortal,  and  the  origin  of  this  belief — the  an« 
tiquity,  progrefs,  and  {lability  of  the  religion  of  Lama — 
and  the  inHuence  which  the  priefts  have  in  temporal  and 
fpiritual  airair;,  224,  225,  226.  The  inroads  of  the 
Tartars  into  China,  226,  227.  Mogul  Tartar*  fubmit 
to  the  Chine fe,  228.  Nature  of  the  contentions  between 
the  Ruffians  and  the  Chinefe  in  this  country  in  xvi  cent« 
228,  229. 

Taxation  of  the  Briiifh  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  England^ 
and  their  right  to  impofe  taxes  without  the  free  confent  of 
the  colonies,  examined— See  North  Amarica. 

Taxest  the  true  deiinicion  of  this  term,  and  the  origin  of  tax- 
ation, v.  v.  p.  552,  553.  Their  date  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  jcj^ 
554.  The  various  modes  of  raifing  them  coniidered-^ 
with  a  brief  \-\cw  of  their  uie  and  abufe,  555,  556,  j^/. 
The  nature  and  pcpricty  of  thofc  which  are  laid  open 
land  anu  ilic  c.4>.ulency  of  levying  them  according  to  thf 
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value  of  the  eftatesy  558,  599*  $60.    What  perfons fliould 
be  veiled  with  the  power  of  impofing  them,  561,  562. 

Tisiy  when,  and  by  whom  imported  into  Englaad  -horn  Hoi* 
land,  V.  i.  p»  446.  Its  price  at  the  firii  importatiojii  447. 
General  computation  of  the  quantity  imported  into  Eu^ 
rope  in  17689  ib.  Methods  ufed  by  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  contraband  trade  of  this  article, 
hitherto  inefiedlual,  448.  This  article  paid  for  in  money; 
with  an  account  of  the  reflridlion,  laid  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  fpecie  for  this  and  other  Indian  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  an  enquiry  into  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this 
meafure  adopted  by  fuch  a  commercial  (late  as  England, 
449,  450,  451*. — Its  culture,  and  virtues,  and  diSereoc 
fpecics  of  it,  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p.  259,  260.  The  different 
degrees  of  its  perfedion  depend  on  the  difference,  of  foil  in 
w£ch  it  is  planted,  and  of  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  ga^ 
thered— and  what  feafon  thcmoft  ufual,  260.  Univerfally 
drunk  by  the  Chinefe,  from  whom  the  Europeans  £r(l 
Adopted  their  opinion  about  its  virtues,  ib.  261.  The 
good  and  bad  effedls  of  this  article  cannot  be  well  deter- 
mined, till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own  climates ;  with 
an  account  of  Linnseue's  attempt  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
and  the  advantage  which  would  follow  the  fuccefs  of  its 
cultivation,  261,  262* 

Thomas  (St^  the  rife,  and  progrefs,  and  ufe  ef  this  Danifh 
fettlemeot,  particularly  in  the  excellent  harbour  it  affords 
for  their  (hips,  and  in  being  a  general  mart  for  receiving 
the' commodities  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  v«  iv.  p.  ^f^ 
88. 

Timer,  the  extent,  and  trade,'  and  fmall  importance  of  this 
fettlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reaibns  for  keeping  a 
garrifon  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  196,   197,   198. 

Tla/calaf  (a  city  in  Mexico,  and  fubjeft  to  Spain)  the  natives 
of  this  place,  though  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  flrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  defigns  of  Cortez  againfi  Mexico,  and  had 
nearly  defeated  his  army,  v.  ii.  p«  375.  An  inftanoe  of 
their  remarkable  and  humane  attention  to  thofe  uho  die, 
or  are  wounded,  in  the  field  of  battle,  ibid.  The  very 
iingularnature.  of  their  government,  376.  Their  morals 
ftry  {nvett  ;•  and  military  merit,  highly  c^eemed,  ibid. 
Its  extent,  population,  and  culture,  377.  An  alliance 
formed  between  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  378*  State  of 
the  manufactures  here,  411,  412. 

TciaccOf  the  principal  article  of  trade  in  Virginia  and  Mary*' 
land,  V*  V.  p«  277.     Its  nature  and  properties,    and  fir(l 
difcovcry,  in  1520,  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid.     The  manner 
of  cultivating  it,  the  foil  propec  for  it,   and  the  beft  me- 
thod 
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thod  o(  preparing  it  for  common  nfe,  278,  279.  Progrefi 
of  its  cukurcy  and  defcription  of  the  beft  fpecies  of  it,  280. 
The  advantages  to  the  nation  and  merchant,  from  the  fale 
of  it,  and  the  number  of  fliips  employed  in  it,  aSi,  282. 
TohagOf  its  extent,  foil,  climate,  population,  and  harbours 
for  ihips,  V.  iv.  p.  367.  Subje^,  at  iirft,  to  the  Dutch 
who  eilabli(hed  a  colony  upon  it,  368.  French  (eize  opon 
it,  and  expel  the  Dutch,  but  negle^  its  culture,  360,  370. 
£ngli(h  lay  claim  to  it,  conquer  the  French,  and  fecure 
the  poiTefOon  of  it  to  themfelves  by  the  peace  in  1763.  371. 
By  what  means  this  may  be  made  an  advanngeoos  fettle- 
ment,  and  reafons  to  imagine  that  it  will  profper  in  the 
hands  of  the  £ngU(h— although  their  iirft  coionifts  upon 
this  ifland  were  unfuccefsful,  and  died  in  great  nDmbcrs, 

^37^ f  375- 

Tonquin%  manners,  religion,    and  vices  of  the  natives ;  who 

had  been  inftruAed  by  the  Chinefe,    but  were  inferior  to 

them  in   every  refpedi,    v.  ii.  p.  47.    Many  £iixopeaoa 

have  attempted  to  form  fettlements  here,    but  have  been 

unfuccefsful,  48. 

Tcriuga,  extent,  fertility,  and  produce  of  this  fettlement,  at 
its  firft  eftablilhment,  .when  fubjefl  to  the  Englifli  and 
French — and  the  alarms  of  the  Spaniards  opon  this  accoant, 
V.  iv.  p.  200,  201.  Produces  fevere  con  tells  between  the 
Englilh,  French,  and  Spaniards — with  its  final  fubmiffion 
to  the  French,  who  neglect  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, 202,  203. 

Tranquihar^  the  rife  and  favourable  profped  of  eftabliihing  an 
^ceniive  commerce  on  this  Dani(h  fectlement  in  Tanjour, 
V.  ii.  p.  167.  An  account  of  the  endeavours,  aled  by  ihe 
l>anifh  government  to  make  it  profper — the  feveral  com- 
panies, which  have  been  formed  with  peculiar  privileges, 
for  this  porpofe— *and  the  flouriihing  ftate  of  the  laft  incor- 
porated company,   168,  172. 

Tranfmigration  of  fouls  ^  a  free  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  dodrine,  ▼.  i.  p.  gOy.ci.  Its 
fingular  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  favage  m  mak- 
ing him  timid  and  cowardly,  v.  ii.  p.  306,  307. 

frinidUzJ^  when  and  by  whom  it  was  firft  difcovered*-and  the 
reaibns  why  it  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  negledted, 
and  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  iv.  p.  u 
3.  Its  extent  and  fertility  of  foil,  and  reafons  to  imagine 
it  might  have  become  an  important  colony,  if  encourage- 
ment had  been  given  to  the  colonifls  :  with  an  account  of 
its  prefent  low  ftdte,  8,  9.  Nature  and  date  of  its  trade 
U'iih  Martinico,  i6o« 
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furisi  ftrtng^rs^^to  the  pbHtcarts,  and  knotvlidgeof  govcfn- 
incnt— but  e'xAiiiini.  f6t  miMizty  exploits,  v.  i.  p.  a5» 
Subverted  l\i6  tmpxrt  ti  tha  Grdeks}   without  adopting 

;  their  ftianiiers,  ifcid.  Thtir  conqnert  of  Egypt  Would  have 
feeen  fatal  td  th'6  ili tdrefts  of  all  Other  riatiofts,  if  they  h'ad 

.   fiot  bel^n  attacked  and  repulfed  it\  their  expeditions  to 

'  India;  83,  84:^^.:^tfivarikbly  attached  to  the  iftaCxitns  of 
Afiatic  deinotirm,  they  have  refufed  to  admit  ady  improve- 
nieht  in  t!heir  li^dtio^,  v.  ^.  |^'.  41  u 
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^canilai  drfcript)ofa"  6rf  tlie  cultufe  and  vifttitts  ofthisplahti 
tivhkh  \i  a  native  of  Me>(ico,  v«  ii.  p.  415^  414. 

Van-ifecks  enipt6y<Jd 'by  the  ftates  df  HoHan^  to  gb  irpbnaii 
expedition  tb  th^  iflanij  of  Java>  ariives  there  and  is  pcr- 
inittcd'.to.trade  with  the  irthaWta'Ats,  v.  i.  p.  1^3.  Arriircs 
at.tKe  lUolticcaiy  ellabHlhes  f^^foj'ies  in  feveral  of  the 
idands,  and  lays  the  fonndation  of  feveral  aflbciaiions  foi^ 
commerce,  ib.  .   .     -., 

t^an-I^iebtcir  adviTcs  \\it  Dutch*  r?n  i^djo)  to  fotrt  a  fttde- 
ment  at  the  Cab^  of  Good  Hope,'  which  might  {^iv^  ai  a 
ilaple  for  the  coq&merce  of  Europe  and  Ali^i  v.  ii.  f\  zi^. 
Undertakes  tliis  bul!hii^Is,  a\ld  rails  for  tlie  Cape,  with  a 
Ji umber  of  p^/foHs  ro  ptr6plfc  it— to  whbm  certaih  jN-ivil^es 
siFC  granted,  and  what  thefe  were,  J26.  Ttte  behaviour 
x>f  the  Hottbntofs  to  hital  on  his  arrival,  218.  Pufchafeft 
the  country  he  win  ted  to  occupy  for  a  certain  ftipulaled 
fum,  and  obtains  a^  quiet  ami'  tindidurbed  pofTeflion  of  it  to 
.  the  Dutch  from  t^^t  period'  to  the  prefent  time,  ib-  229^ 

VeHam  (tKeJ  uri^vdrYal^y  rec«ivfed  among  thtj-  Indikns^  a^  the 
book  that  contains  the  principles  of  their  religion  :  whilfl 
tlie  generality  dii^er  on  f(iverai  points  relative  to  faith  and 
practice,  v.  i.  p.  42. 

f^eta/fuizj  lays  the  foundation  for  the  colony  of  Cubir»  and 
appoints  Cortei  ibt  ^t  conqufeft  of  Mexico,  v.  lu  pi  564* 

yeuittanii  fuperidr  t6  all  other  Europeaiis^  in  xv.  cent^  in  th6 
extent  of  their  confmerc'e,'  v.  i.  p.  12,  14;  19.  Chedkthe 
progrefs  of  the  Torkifh  fiowetj  10.  The  firft  proje^ors 
of  veiling  Inbney  in  the  public  fonds-^aiid  famous  lor  theii^ 
manufa^ures  of  iilk,  gold,  and  filver ;  which  v/€re  the 
betl,  and  almoll  the  Only  ones  of  that  time>  ibid.  Stattf 
of  their  manners  alid  literature,  2o»  Oppo  fed  the  sit  tempts 
of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence,,  ibid.  Atarified 
at  the  appearance  of  the  PortUgu^fe  in  India,  froih  which 
jime  wc  may  date  theit  decline,  77.    Injured  by  a  league 
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foimed  betwten  dvtnl  European  nations  to  diSreft  thm; 
and  almoft  deftrojed  by  the  vidcfiry,  which  Lewis  the  Xllth 
obtained  over  them  at  Aigoadelle*  ib.  Strenaoofly  oppofe 
the  Portngnefe,  and  unite  with  the  Egyptians  againd  them* 
but  with  no  fucceis,  78,  79.  The  Chincfe  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Europeans*  'till  their  nation  was  difcorered 
by  a  Venetian  (Mark  Paul]  who  had  travelled  hither  by 
land,  107,  ^ 

Kenici^  the  extent  of  its  power»  v.  t.  p«  439.  The  oriein  of 
this  ftate  took  place  in  Che  Venetian  lagunes,  440.  The 
doge,  or  duke  was  ele^d  by  the  people  till  11739  when 
the  nobles  feised  upon  the  whole  aathority.of  the  republic, 
and  named  its  cliief,  ib.    The  decay  of  its. commerce  hath 

•  fo  enervated  the  minds  of  the  people ;  that  they  are  dege- 
nerated, timid,  and  fufpicioua— more  efpedally  in  all  aP 
fairs  relative  to  the  public  adminiftration  of  i^ovemraent  s 
ofwhich^  no  private  individual  dares  to  deliver  his  opi-. 
nion,  441,  442. 

Fira^CruXf  the  original  deiign  of  this  Spanifh  fettlement  on 
the  gulph  uf.A&xico,  ,Y.  ii^  p«  380.  Made  the  general 
snart  for  the  Mexicans  to  receive  all  the  European  merchan- 
dize, 4U.  Defcription  of  the  old  and  new  towns  of  this 
narne^  with  the  forti6cations  and  harbour  of  the  latter^ 
462,  463*  The  nature  and  value,  of  its  exports  and  hax^ 
ports,  464,  465. 

yiatna,  natural  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal 
(peculiar  to  the  coantry  of  Peru)  and  fome  account  of  the 
fruitleis  attempts  which  the  Soaniards  have  made  to  propa* 
gate  its  fpecies  in  Eurrpe  ;  the  value  of  its  wool  and  the 
various  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied*  v«  ii,  p«  531,  532, 

353- 
Vincfnt  (St.)  given,  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  Eng- 

liih  and  French  (in  1660)  to  the  Caribs  as  their  property, 
V*  iv;  p«  381.     Manners  of  the  Caribs,  with  a  defcnptioa 
of  the  origin  of  the  black  and  red  Caribs,  who  were  lonnd 
here  at  the  time  of  the  ifland  being  lirfl  di(covered,  182. 
DifTentions  between  thcfe  people,  and  the  advantages  wnicb 
the  French  derived  from  them  ;  who  came  and  fettled  here 
with  the  Caribs— with  an  account  of  the  revolution  that 
followed  foon  after,  in  confequcnceof  the  partition  and  (ale 
of  lands  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  the  French,  38^* 
.    386..  Engliih  takepofieflionof  it,  387.    State  of  its  plan- 
tations and  culture,  and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
made  in  it,  389, 
^trgifiiaf  its  boundaries  on  the  north  by  Maryland— pn  the 
•    fouth  by  Carolina — on  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian  motfn- 
.    laimi— and  on  the  cail  by  the  Atlantic — and  its  prefcnt  ex- 
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tent  deicribedy  v.  v.  2^9.  When  £rft  vifited  by  the  Eng« 
liih — the  origin  of  their  firft  fettleinent  at  James-Town— 
the  miferies  of  the  new  colonics,  and  thecanfes  which  pro- 
duced thenit  ib.  Its  favoarable  progrefs  under  the  ihort, 
but  excellent  adminiflration  of  Lord  Dil^njuarif  260.  Its 
fnccefs  impeded  hy  the  exclufi'ui  priwleges  of  a  company^ 
which  was  diUblved  upon  the  acceffion  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
throne :  when  this  colony  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
dire^on  of  the  crown  ;  with  an  account  of  its  date  in  that 
reign,  and  under  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  26 1,  262. 
Opprefled  by  the  mother  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
Il.-^invaded  by  the  favages^and  fuftained  great  troubles 
by  a  rebellion  in  the  colony,  262,  263.  State  of  its  civil' 
religious,  and  military  government,  2(4,  270.  State  of 
its  climate,  ibil,  vegetation,  and  convenient  fituation  for 
trade,  274.  What  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the 
Engliih.  miniflry  to  ef^ablifh  flaples  for  the  reception  of  its 
commodities,  with  their  reafons,  275.  Forts  ordered  to  be 
ere£led»  but  this  proje^  failed,  276.  The  inhabitants 
obliged  to  import  from  Europe  many  neceflary  articles  of 
life,  277.  Nature  of  its  trade,  navigation,  revenues,  com- 
merce, and  advantages  to  England,  280,  281,  282. 

Vtiited  Provinces f  fketch  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their 
conftitution,  and  the  general  afliftance  they  received  from 
the  European  dates  in  their  eflablifhment,  v.  v.  p.  429. 

Vtrecbtt  the  general  advantages  of  the  peace,  concluded  at  it, 
to  all  the  Europeans,  with  a  Ihort  view  of  their  ftate  for 
ibme  years  fubiequent  to  this  peace,  v.  iii.  p.  335,  336. 

W- 

Warwick  (Admiral)  coniidered  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Dutch,  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their 
powerful  colonies  in  the  Ead,  v.  i.  p.  175. 

XintOt  a  religious  fed  among  the  Japanefe,  which  teaches— 
that  the  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the 
deity,  and  that  men  (hould  enjoy  in  this  world  that  hap* 
pinefs  they  enjoy  in  the  next,  v.  i.  p.  137.  The  abufes 
committed  in  confequence  of  this  do^rine  by  the  Japanefe, 
138. 

Z. 

Zanruebart  nature  and  value  of  the  Portugoefc  fettlements  on 
this  coai^  and  the  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  iilver  which 
^rc  found  thereon,  v.  i.  p.  142,  143. 
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BOO^S  printed" for  T.  Cadell,  tit  the  Sirdni, 

MEWOTRS  of  the  Duke  ofSutfy,  Priiiit*  Wxa^i  ft  mkfy 
ihe  Great.  Ccmtainin^  the  fliftory  of  the  L»  tkd 
Of  thai  Monarch,  and  ftii  own*  Admintftrttibft  ondef 
fcimT  Tranflated  frort  the  Finncb*  To  which  is'adflddi  Ae 
Trial  o(  Rdvailliac^  for  the  Munier  of  Hinry  the  Grfcat.  The 
4th  Edition;  in  6  voh«  1 6s. 

The  H^ry  of  Ertgland,  froor  the  earlieft  Aaedattti  of 
Time  t^  the  Death  of  G^or^e  the  Setoftd,  ad«nied  nitk  ffeads 
elegtetttly  eng^rflved.    By  bn  Oel^finHb.    4  vols.  il.  4a. 

Th<  Hiftory  of  Emghtftd^  from  the  InvafioQ  of  Julius  Cajaf 
to  t^e  .Revoiatioo,^  1688.     By  Dawd  Humtt  £^  8  vQis^ 

A  Biographical  HI  (lory  of  Enfland^  from  Egbert  the  Great 
to  tne  RevolQtion :  ConMing  of  Charaflers  £fp6fed  ia  <fif'> 
ferent  Clalfes,  and  adapted  ilo  a  Methodical  ClutogiTe  OT^n- 
^r^y^^' Briiifi  Heads,  iDterrpcrfed  with  Variety  oT Anecdotes 
and  Memoirs  of  a  great  Number  of  Perforis  'nof  to  \ft  fbund 
in  any  other  Biographical  Wor^.  4  vols.  1I  4s. 

•  The  Hiftory  of  Stv^landi  duHng^  the  Reigas  of.  Qoeed 
Mdrjf  and  ot  King  yarhej  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  t&e  CroWa 
ofFTigiam/f  With-a  Revievtr  of  the  ScptH^fiifiotyf  prfvfooijto 
that  Period ;  and  an  Appendix^  containing  Original  Papers^ 
In  2  vols.     By  IVilliain  Reber/font  D.  D.  a  new  Edidon.  las. 

.  Ttie  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
a  View  of  the  f^rogrefs  of  Society  in  ^urspe^  from  the  Subvcr- 
iion  of  the  Rovuxn  limpire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  £xteettth 
Century.  By  William  Rthertfin^  P.  D.  4  vols,  adorned  with 
Erontifpiecesy  a  new  Edition,   il.  49* 

An  Ecclfcfiaftlcal  Hiftory,  Ancient  and  Modern*  fVbtii  the 
Birth  of  Chrirt  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prfeftrnt  ecntnry.  In 
which  the  Rife,  Progreis,  and  Variations  of  ChmtJi  Power 
«h-e  confidered,-  in  their  Connexion  with  the  State  of  Leahi- 
ing  and  Philofophy,  and  the  political  Hiftory  of  Ewhptt 
during  that  Period.  By  the*»)ate  Learned  jfobn  La^wnnti 
Moff?eimn  D-D.  Tranflated,  and  accompanied  with  Notes 
end  Chronobgical  Tables.  By  AfMieai  Madaine^  D^  D. 
To  the  whofe  is  added  an  accurate  Index.  The  2d  Edicion^ 
corredled  and  improved  by  additional  Notes,  rnd  fereral  Ap- 
pendixesy  $  vols,  il  los* 
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